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On  Septonber  19,  1908,  the  oominittee  visited  the  mills  of  the 
Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company  at  Nekoosa,  Wis.,  the  Nekoosa- 
Edwards  Paper  Company  at  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  mill,  4  miles  north  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Wis.  Also  the  mill  ox  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and 
Paper  Company  at  Grand  Bapids,  Wi& 

* 

Graio)  EApn>8,  Wis.,  September  £0^  1908. 
STATEMEHT  07  THOKAS  E.  NASH,  07  ORAND  KAFIDS,  WISCONSIH. 


Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

The  Chairkak.  Will  you  please  give  the  stenographer  your  full 
name? 

Mr.  Nash.  Thomas  E.  Nash. 

The  Ghaismah.  And  addresst 

Mr.  Nash.  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper  mills  are  you  connected  with  t 

Mr.  Nash.  The  Nekoosa -Edwards  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  consolidation  of  the  John  Edwards  and 
tiie  Nekoosat 

Mr.  Nash.  It  is  owned  by  the  same  stockholders  largely,  and  the 
NorUiem  Paper  Company,  which  is  a  ptQp-wood  company. 

Tbe  Chairman.  The  iHorthem  Paper  Company  is  not  a  manufac- 
turing company  at  all  f 

Mr.  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  in  your  own  way  your  views  and 
knowkdfi»  in  regard  to  the  present  and  probable  future  available 
supply  01  pulp  wood,  particularly  spruce  and  hemlock? 

Mr.  Nash.  Df  hemlock  we  have  a  large  quantity  in  this  State  and 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  enough  to  last  us  a  great  many 
years.  Of  spruce  there  has  been  v^  little  in  the  State  ot  Wisconsin. 
There  never  were  large  forests,  and  of  course  they  have  been  reduced 
almost  entirdy.  There  is  considerable  wood  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  available  to  us,  and  some  in  Ontario 
that  can  be  made  available  shortly  if  it  is  made  so  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  go  into  it.    In  fact,  we  are  getting  some  from  Ontario  now. 

Hie  Chairman.  That  is,  rrom  the  freehold  lands  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  I  suppose  so.    It  comes  to  us  through  a  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  receive  it  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  At  Green  Bay.  It  comes  by  boat  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Green  Bay  on  contract,  and  is  towed  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Long 
Tail  Points    That  is  outside  of  Green  Bay  about  7  miles. 
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The  Chairman.  Port  Arthur  is  on  Lake  Superior  I 

Mr.  Nash.  About  150  miles  northeast  of  Duluth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  These  logs  are  towed  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  No,  those  are  boated  from  Port  Arthur.  From  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  they  are  towed.  From  Port  Arthur  thejr  are  boated  to 
Green  Bay  and  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  they  are  towed  in  rafts. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  go  so  far  west  on  the  Canadian  shore 
for  Canadian  wood;  can't  you  get  wood  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Superior? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  don't  designate  it  as  the  east  shore.  We  designate 
it  as  the  north  shore.  Tlie  Pigeon  River  Lumber  Company  is  largely 
owned  by  the  people  in  this  vicinity  and  their  manager  is  a  stock- 
holder of  one  of  these  mills,  and  we  wrote  to  him  and  he  got  this  wood 
at  Port  Arthur.  That  is  how  we  happened  to  go  up  there  for  it. 
That  was  this  past  year. 

The  ChairmIn.  Do  you  know  how  much  spruce  forest  is  tributary 
to  Port  Arthur? 

Mr.  Nash.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  if  you  00  directly  west  in 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  region.  If  you  go  north  jou  get  into  the 
height  of  the  land  and  it  would  only  be  made  available  by  a  new 
railroad.    The  height  of  land  comes  pretty  close  to  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  land  north  of  that  would  either  have 
to  have  railroads  to  bring  the  wood  over  the  divide  or  else  go  north 
in  the  streams  that  go  north? 

Mr.  Nash.  Run  into  Hudson  Bay;  ^es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anytmng  about  the  water  power  of 
those  streams? 

Mr.  Nash.  Tes,  some  of  them.  There  is  one  point  of  Lake  Su- 
perior where  the  height  of  land  runs  150  miles  north.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  follows  the  hog  back  with  this  exception.  That  is 
at  Lake  Nipigon. 

The  Chairman.  Lake  Nipigon  drains  into  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  There  is  power  in  between  the  lake  and  the  bay. 
My  sons  have  been  there  and  they  can  tell  about  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  distance  is  it  from  Lake  Nipiffon  to  the  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  About  30  miles.  It  is  about  90  miles  to  the  north  end 
of  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Port  Arthur  is  where  the  Canadian  Pacific  reaches 
the  lake? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Thunder  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  a  fair  quantity  of  spruce  wood  that  comes 
into  the  lake  at  Port  Arthur? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  that  is  cut? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  it  is  cut  somewhere  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railroad  out  toward  the  boundary.    It  is  shipped  in  there.^    The 
Pigeon  River  Lumber  Company  operate  on  the  boundary  directly  v 
north  of  there,  and  tow  their  logs  up  to  Port  Arthur  and  saw  them 
there. 

The  Chairman.  They  tow  their  logs  to  Port  Arthur? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir.    From  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  low  country  around  Lake  Nipigon  good 
forest? 
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Mr.  Nash.  Fairly  good  in  spots;  it  is  not  solid. 

The  Chaikman.  it  is  filled  with  lakes  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Some  lakes;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  more  or  less  swamp  in  there. 

Mr.  Nash.  Instead  of  beins  swampy  it  is  a  rocky,  hilly  country. 

The  Chathman.  West  of  Thunder  Bay} 

Mr.  Nash.  So  far  as  we  could  see  from  the  railroad  track,  it  is 
very  rocky. 

The  Chaibmak.  Is  there  very  much  spruce! 

Mr.  Nash.  Scattered  spruce.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  there. 
It  is  reported  to  be  very  neavily  spruced  in  spots. 

The  Chatbman.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  east  of  Lake  Nipigon }  Do 
you  know  anything  al)out  that  country? 

Mr.  Nash.  No  ;  I  have  never  been  there  except  to  Michipicoten.  I 
was  up  to  Michipicoten  and  Magpie.  There  are  scattered  spots  through 
there. 

The  Ghairican.  This  wood  that  you  get  from  the  Soo,  do  you  know 
where  that  comes  fromf 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  it  is  cut  some  on  the  south  shore  and  some  over 
on  the  Canadian  side  on  freehold  land. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forestry  conditions  east 
of  the  Soo,  north  of  or  around  Georgian  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Only  in  the  most  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  leads  you  to  believe  that  the  supply  of  hem- 
lock in  Midii^an  and  Wisconsin  which  can  be  used  by  the  Wisconsin 
mills  is  practically  inexhaustible? 

Mr.  I^ASH.  I  would  not  put  it  practically  inexhaustible.  I  would 
ny  in  considerable  quantities,  but  not  practically  inexhaustible,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  sav,  for  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin  mills.  You 
think  it  is  not  practically  inexhaustible? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  know  it  is  not. 

The  Chahcman.  At  the  present  rate  of  the  use  of  hemlock  by  the 
Wisconsin  mills,  will  the  hemlock  in  Wisconsin  and  the  nortti  penin- 
sula supply  the  demand  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  mills  here  now,  isn't 
there,  to  increase  the  proportion  of  sulphite  manufactured  and  de- 
crease the  proportion  of  ground  pulp  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  That  is  where  they  are  changing  their  grades  of  paper. 
Th^  increase  the  hemlock  and  decrease  the  spruce. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  would  increase  the  drain  upon  the  hemlock 
forests? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes ;  naturally. 

The  Chairman,  l^ave  you,  or  anyone,  so  far  as  you  know,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  standing  hemlock  in  this  State? 

Ifr.  Nash.  I  have  seen  the  Government  estimate.  I  haven't  got 
any  myself  •  I  dent  know  whether  my  son  has  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  only  the  Government  estimate  that  is 
not  of  any  value. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  dont  think  we  have  any. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  got  that  would  indicate  anything 
in  i«ferenoe  to  the  hemlock! 
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Mr.  GtJT  ^Nash.  We  haye  estimates  of  the  eat  of  lumber.  That 
would  not  give  the  standing  timber.  I  mean  the  amount  that  is  cut 
each  year. 

The  Chairmak.  We  would  like  to  have,  if  we  can  get  it,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cut. 

A&.  Nash.  My  son  has  got  that    He  has  got  the  figures.  | 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  or  spruce  wood  is  1 

probably  used  in  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley  annually* 

Mr.  Nash.  I  could  make  up  a  rough  estimate.  I  know  what  the 
Northern  Paper  Company  buys  for  four  mills  and  the  other  I  would 
have  to  estimate  it. 

The  Chaishan.  What  mills  does  the  Northern  Paper  Company 
buv  fort 

Mr.  Nash.  Grand  Bapids  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Centralia 
Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company,  John  Eawards  Manufacturing 
Company,  Nekoosa  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  The  Consohdated  gets  its  pulp  wood  through 

Mr.  Nash.  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  Stevens  Pomt  mill  gets  its  wood 
through  the  sa^e  source  t 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  one  at  Ladysmith;  where  do  they  get 
their  wood  from? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  same. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ballou  is  manager? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  one  at  Bhinelandert 

Mr.  Nash.  That  is  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company.  They 
were  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  They  supply  most  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  We  supply  only  four  mills.  They  supply  most  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  most  of  their  spruce  wood  from  Minne- 
sota? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  most  of  yours  from  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrange  for  it?  Do  you  contract 
for  it? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  contract  with  producers,  men  that  are  loggers  over 
there,  and  ^et  out  these  ties  and  telegraph  poles  and  cedar  posts. 
Spruce  is  mixed  in,  and  they  get  out  some  of  their  own  and  buy  from 
settlers  and  loggers — ^get  regular  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  contract  with  them  usually  based  on 
f .  o.  b.  at  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  you  find  that  they  are  able  to  furnish  you 
with  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Nash.  Abundantly. 

The  Chairman.  You  do.  not  yourself  so  back  into  the  forest  to  any 
extent  to  ascertain  what  is  the  probable  future  source  of  supply  I 

Mr.  Nash.  No  ;  except  in  a  general  way. 
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The  Ghairhah.  What  is  the  spraoe  wood  being  delivered  in  the 
mills  for  nowf 

Mr.  Nash.  Delivered  at  the  millsf 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  about  $10.60  or  $10.60.  I  would  have  to  look  up 
the  contract&    What  are  you  billing  that  fort 

The  BooKKSBFER.  $11.25. 

Mr.  Nash.  That  includes  office  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  me  same  rate  as  the  Wisooniis 
pnlpf 

Mr.  Nash.  About  the  same. 

The  CHAiRifAN.  Theirs  is  $11  f.  a  b.  on  the  cars  at  the  milL 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Over  in  the  Fox  Biver  Valley  t 

Mr.  Nash.  We  charge  a  little  higher,  so  that  they  will  come  out 
even  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  may  be  some  money  to  divide  out 
of  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  figure  over  there  it  would  cost  them  $11.25 
unloaded.    Is  that  whidb  your  figure  is  f 

Mr.  Simon.  That  is  al>out  what  it  costs  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  hemlock — ^what  does  tiiat  cost? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  rates  vary  on  that.  From  some  places  it  is  8  cents 
and  some  4}. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  years  ago  what  did  spruce  costf 

Mr.  Nash.  Do  you  want  that  at  the  mill  or  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  which.  Ten  years  ago  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and  I  simply  refer  to  that  because 
I  have  it  mc^  convenient^  spruce  wood  cost  the  Kimberly-Clark  Com- 
panv  at  their  mill  at  Quinnesec  1  o.  b.  cars  and  river  at  mill  $8.70  a 
cord. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  ruess  they  were  dose  to  the  timber.  It  costs  us  more 
than  that,  I  thij^    We  ¥dll  have  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven  spruce  cost  that  mill 
$8.80  a  cord.   They  are  located  up  nearer  to  the  Michigan  supply  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  some  spruce  up  on  the  Michigan  Penin- 
sula, havent  theyf 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  There  has  been  good  spruce  there  and  there  is 
some  left 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  this  mill  gets  its  spruce  fromf 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes ;  they  ffet  it  at  the  lower  mills. 

The  Chairman.  But  mere  is  a  great  difference  between  $8.70  and 
$11.25  f 

Mr.  Nash.  I  don%  think  ours  will  show  that  difference.  In  1898 
spruce  cost  us  $6.60  f.  o.  b.  mills. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  now  cost  you  $11 1 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  that  lead  you  to  think  that  you  might  have 
a  ^reat  increase  in  the  cost  of  hemlock  in  the  next  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Unquestionably.  The  price  is  going  up  without  a 
doubt 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Nash,  that  spruce  that  you  obtained  in  1898  at 
$5.50,  where  did  that  come  from  t 
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Mr.  Nash.  Locally.  We  did  not  go  as  far  for  it  as  Minnesota.  VCl* 
bought  on  a  lower  freight  rate,  some  on  the  Wisconsin  Valley  road 
and  some  on  the  Soo,  where  our  freight  rates  were  less  than  they  arc 
now. 

Mr.  Btak.  That  supply  has  become  exhausted  t 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  practically.   We  get  a  little,  but  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  mills  were  constructed  along  the  Wis- 
consin River  at  first,  did  they  figure  upon  going  to  Minnesota  for 
spruce  wood  t 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  not.  We  thought  there  was  enough  in  Michigam 
and  Wisconsin  to  supply  us  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  To  supply  you  with  spruce  for  many  years! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  learned  better  I 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  think  there  is  plenty  of  hemlock  to 
supply  you  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  siiu 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  you  should  learn  better  in  the  same 
way  in  the  next  ten  years  that  the  supply  of  hemlock  would  not  hold 
out,  what  would  happen  to  the  mills  here? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  the  sheriff  would  have  a  job  unless  we  found 
other  sources  or  could  get  higher  prices  for  our  paper.  Instead  of 
going  to  Minnesota,  we  could  go  farther  west  or  go  to  Canada  and 
get  a  higher  price  for  our  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  to  have  a  higher 
price  for  your  paper  if  you  could  get  spruce  wood  from  Ontario! 

Mr.  Nash.  I  thmk  we  would ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Nash.  They  wouldn't  supply  us  as  cheaply  as  our  own  men 
have  been  doing. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have,  in  your  judgment,  upon 
the  mills  on  the  one  side  and  the  owners  oi  forests  on  me  other  in 
the  United  States  if  the  tariff  duty  were  taken  off  of  lumber  and 
wood  pulp  with  the  right  of  free  exportation  of  wood  or  pulp  wood 
from  tne  Crown  lands  of  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  inmiediate  effect  might  be  to  disturb  things.  In 
the  end  I  think  it  would  be  all  riffht. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  a  natural  supply  of  spruce 
wood  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  which  might  profitably 
be  converted  into  a  finished  product  through  the  water  power  of 
these  and  other  streams  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Nash.  Some  of  that  that  is  most  accessible.  The  other  would 
have  probably  to  be  converted  on  their  water  powers  up  there  after 
they  got  railroads  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Bring  spruce  wood  from  Ontario;  of  course,  you 
can  not  go  very  far  back  oi  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Nash.  No,  sir;  you  can  not  go  more  than  anywhere  from  12 
to  50  miles.  The  height  of  land  ranges  from  12  to  50  miles,  except 
on  Nipigon.    That  is  an  exception. 

The  Chairman.  If  proper  conservation  methods  were  adopted  in 
the  forests  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  would  it  be  possible  to 
continue  the  supply  of  those  woods  here  by  the  new  gro wta  ? 
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Mr.  Nash.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  grow  as  &st  as  it  is  being 
used. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  land  upon  which  hemlock  grows  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes  f 

Mr.  Nash.  Most  of  it.  Spruce  is  just  the  reverse.  Spruce  is  swamp 
land.  Hemlock  in  this  country  ^ows  as  a  rule  mixed  with  hard 
woods,  and  the  soil  is  generally  quite  fair. 

The  Chairman.  This  country  around  where  we  are  now,  Grand 
Rapids,  was  that  formerly  heavy  forest? 

Mr.  Nash.  There  was  some  pme  Rowing  along  the  river.  On  the 
sand  barrens  there  was  very  httle  timber.  West  of  here  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  pine  and  hard  wood,  after  you  get  8  miles  from  the 
river. 

The  Chairman.  South  of  here  there  was  very  little  timber  t 

Mr.  Nash.  Very  little.    That  was  sand  barrens. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  pine  would  cover  that. 

Mr.  Nash.  It  is  too  poor  to  grow  pine.    Jack  pine  grows  on  it  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  heara  before  of  any  land  that  was  too  poor 
to  grow  pine. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  can  show  you  some,  in  an  automobile,  in  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  The  poorest  land  I  ever  saw  was  down  in  Florida, 
and  it  ^ows  the  finest  pine  known. 

Mr.  Nash.  They  have  moisture.  It  is  close  to  the  ocean.  It  is  not 
hot  and  dry.    There  is  more  moisture. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  is  more  moisture  there. 

Mr.  Nash.  This  sand  gets  dry  and  very  hot 

The  Chairman.  What  grew  on  these  sandy  barrens  f 

Mr.  Nash.  Jack  pine  and  scrub  oak. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  your  logs  come  down  from  Dulutht 

Mr.  Nash.  By  rail.    Do  you  mean  what  railroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nash.  We  have  three  roads:  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha,  Wisconsin  Central  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ana  St. 
Paul. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  the  freight  rate  ist 

Mr.  Nash.  Eight  cents,  I  think,  it  is  from  Dulum. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  cents  from  Duluth  to  Grand  Bapidst 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  all  the  other  points  get  the  same  as 
Grand  Bapids? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.   I  think  it  is  the  same  to  the  Fox  Bixer. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  timber  supply  farther  West? 

Mr.  Nash.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  that  is  not  at  present  avail- 
able. 

The  Chairman.  The^  spruce  wood  that  you  ^t  now  from  Minne- 
sota, I  suppose,  grows  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  that  State? 

Mr.  Nash.  North  central  to  the  northeast  We  get  some  from  that 
Bemidji  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  spruce  wood  up  in  the  Leech  Lake 
territory? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  a  ^at  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Gomg  west  from  that,  where  do  we  first  strike  any 
good  forests  of  spruce  ? 
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Mr.  Nash.  The  first  I  know  of  is  in  western  Montana  and  Idaho, 
and  through  Idaho  and  Washington. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  good  ways  from  your  mills  f 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmait.  Wont  the  freight  rate  be  practically  prohibitory 
on  spruce  wood  for  a  long  period  of  years? 

Mr.  Nash.  It  will  depend  upon  what  the  railroads  want  to  do  and 
the  price  of  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  where  are  you  going  to  haul  wood  for 
that  distance  for  any  series  of  years.  Wouldn't  it  mean  that  it  would 
be  so  expensive  that  new  mills  would  be  established  out  there  for  the 
west,  and  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  mills  would  be  estab- 
lished in  Canada  unless  you  have  a  prohibitory  tariff? 

Mr.  Nash.  That  would  be  the  tendency,  but  we  should  try  to  offset 
that  by  saying  that  they  would  have  to  pay  the  freight  back  on  the 
paper.  Unless  you  had  a  prohibitive  duty,  of  course,  the  Canadian 
would  come  in  with  their  paper.  They  are  coming  in  now,  as  I 
understand  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  practical  to  run  the  paper 
mills  in  this  valley  with  spruce  wood  brought  by  rail  from  the  west- 
em  part  of  Montana  and  Idaho  and  Washington  and  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Under  present  circumstances,  no,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  Do  they  have  large  spruce  forests  out  in  Oregon 
and  Montana? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  good  spruce  t 

Mr.  Nash.  Fine. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  south  does  that  spruce  run  along  the 
Bocky  Mountains? 

Mr.  Nash.  There  is  some  in  Colorado  as  far  south  as  mid-Colorado, 
and  some  in  Wyoming. 

The  Chaibman.  Isn't  it  very  expensive  to  handle  these  logs  up  in 
the  mountains? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes:  it  is  prohibitive  now.  If  we  got  the  timber  for 
nothing,  we  couldn't  handle  it  under  present  circumstances.  The 
timber  is  there,  but  not  available. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kind  of  spruce  makes  the  best  pulp  f 

Mr.  Nash.  White  spruce,  of  course,  makes  the  best  pulp  that  I 
know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  the  least  resinous  substance  in  itt 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes ;  and  fewer  black  knots.  It  makes  a  nicer  pulp  and 
nicer  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  what  you  get  from  Minnesota,  white 
spruce? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  what  you  had  in  Wisconsin  largely  t 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  some  of  it  was  black  swamp  spruce.  It  grows 
larger  in  Minnesota  and  a  little  higher. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  they  have  out  in  the  Rockiest 

Mr.  Nash.  They  have  white  spruce  and  white  fir.  I  think  that  is 
a  good  paper  wood. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  several  kinds  of  spruce  out  there, 
haven't  theyt 
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Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  I  was  looking  for  the  one  kind  when  I  was  out 
there.    I  didnt  pay  any  attention  to  the  others. 

The  Chatbman.  Suppose  you  could  get  ^ood  spruce  pulp  wood 
from  the  north  shore  oi  Lake  Sui)erior  and  Ontario  from  the  Crown 
lands  on  even  terms  with  the  citizens  of  Ontario,  could  ^ou  afford 
to  manufacture  wood  pulp  or  ground  pulp  in  free  competition  with 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  t 

Mr.  Nash.  That  would  be  a  very  close  calL 

]kfr.  Kyan.  For  the  American  market? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nash.  It  would  be  a  very  close  call.  I  donH  know  that  we 
could  do  it  under  the  very  best  circumstances.  I  think  we  would 
come  very  near  doin^it. 

The  Chathman.  Which  would  be  better  for  the  paper  business,  to 
u^ch  the  point  where  spruce  woods  are  so  expensive  to  the  Wisconsin 
manufacturers  that  they  could  not  afford  to  use  spruce  wood  or  to  get 
spruce  wood  from  Ontario  and  comi)ete  with  the  people  who  might 
endeavor  to  manufacture  wood  pulp  in  Ontario! 

Mr.  Nash.  In  my  judgment,  the  manufacturer  has  got  to  look  for 
cheap  raw  material  at  any  hazard.  He  may  be  driven  out  after  he 
gets  it,  but  his  one  ^^t  is  to  get  the  cheapest  raw  material  he  can. 

The  Chaibmak.  Wliat  other  uses  could  be  made  of  the  water  power 
in  tiie  Wisconsin  valleys  that  would  absorb  all  the  power  except 
paper  mills} 

Mr.  Nash.  I  dont  know  of  a  thing  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  good  power,  I  take  itt 

Mr.  Nash.  We  have  first-class  power. 

The  Chahimak.  Not  unreasonably  expensive  in  any  way  t 

Mr.  Nash.  No  ;  it  is  very  cheap  as  powers  go. 

The  Chatbmak.  The  wood  that  you  now  get  from  the  north  shore 
comes  around  by  boat  partly  from  Port  Arthur  and  part  through  the 
Soo 

Mr.  Nash,  That  from  the  Soo  is  towed  down  in  rafts.  The  other 
comes  by  boat.  Both  come  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  down  through 
Lake  Michigan. 

The  CHAUEtHAN.  To  Green  Bay  t 

Mr.  Nash.  Seven  miles  from  Green  Bay,  Long  Tail  Point;  there 
are  docks  there  for  unloading. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  farther  to  reach  you  than  it  is  in  the  Fox 
Biver? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  by  nearly  a  hundred  miles. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  gets  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay  it  is  put 
on  cars? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  that  you  raft  down,  is  that  rafted  down  to 
Green  Bay? 

Mr.  Nash.  To  Long  Tail  Point. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  same  way  t 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  lake? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

Th6  Chairman.  I  did  not  suppose  they  would  allow  any  rafts  to  go 
down  through  the  locks  at  the  Soot 
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Mr.  Nash.  They  untie  the  booms  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  and 
catch  the  timber  again  in  the  main  river.  It  doesn't  come  through 
the  locks. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  down  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac? 

Mr.  Nash.  Ye&  It  is  towed  through  there.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  get  that  wayt 

Mr.  Nash.  Our  contract  was  10,000  cords  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  both  places? 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  that  is  the  one  contract  The  other  we  bought 
5,000  cords  and  we  got  about  four. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  all  loaded  up  with  pulp  wood  at  present, 
I  believe? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  supply  has  the  Nekoosa  mill  on 
hand  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Certainly  more  than  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  when  you  make  contracts  this  fall,  you 
wont  want  to  buy  quite  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  don't  think  we  will  have  to  buy  any  this  fall ;  we  have 
enough  inside  to  carry  us  over.  What  we  do  buy  we  will  expect  to 
get  a  little  less. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  $11  f.  o.  b.  cars 
here  for  spruce  wood  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  forests  out  in  Idaho  and  Montana  ex- 
tensive enough  to  last  long  when  they  get  at  them? 

Mr.  Nash.  Oh,  yes.  That  supply  1  should  say  for  the  present 
mills  is  inexhaustible.  That  is  a  moist  country  and  can  keep  them 
going  forever.    It  grows  faster  than  in  this  dry  cold  climate  of  ours. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  a  forest  to  reproduce  here? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  Forest  conservation  has  never  been  practiced  in 
this  State,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Nash.  No  ;  just  sterting  in  now,  the  State  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  any  wood  of  your  own  here? 

Mr.  Nash.  Hemlock;  yes,  sir.    And  balsam  and  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  hemlock  and  balsam  and  tamarack  all  in 
your  sulphite  mills? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  it  as  it  comes? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.    We  clean  uj)  the  land  as  we  gp,  on  those  timbers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  in  pulp  wood  as  it  comes,  or  do  you 
have  a  limited  quantity  of  tamarack? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  separate  it  Tamarack  has  not  been  used  very  ex- 
tensively. It  is  a  harsher  wood  and  has  to  be  treated  differently. 
Balsam  we  can  run  in  with  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  not  too  much  of  it? 

Mr.  Nash.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  with  us  on  fiber  papers. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  suppose  balsam  would  have  too  much 
of  the  resinous  substences? 

Mr.  Nash.  We  take  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  strip  the  land  f 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 
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The  CKAJBMAJf.  What  becomes  of  it? 

Mr.  Nash.  Undoubtedly  it  will  go  to  farmers.  We  haven^  sold  oil 
in^  ]fet,  because  we  dont  want  any  settlers  starting  fresh  fires  in  our 
vicinity. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  much  timber  land  do  you  own  or  control! 

Mr.  Nash.  We  own  about  40,000  acres. 

The  Chahkhan.  That  is  up  near  Ashland  f 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  about  40  miles  south  of  Ashland. 

The  CShairhan.  Is  that  virgin  forest  up  there  t 

Mr.  Nash.  What  white  pine  there  was  is  supposed  to  have  been  cot 
off  near  the  streams.  There  is  very  little  white  pine  left  In  fadb, 
there  never  was  much  on  this  tract  of  ours,  so  that  practically  it  is 
virgm  forest. 

llie  Chaibmak.  If  we  should  go  up  to  view  that,  would  we  get  a 
fair  sample  of  the  Wisconsin  forests! 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  that  is  hemlock,  in  your  judg- 
ment! 

Mr.  Nash.  About  60  per  cent 

Tlie  Ghaibman.  Is  that  about  the  percentage  that  hemlock  would 
run  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  that  is  a  little  large.  We  selected  it  especially 
for  hemlo^  I  think  it  is  a  langer  percentage  than  usual  Forty  or 
50  per  cent  of  hemlock  is  a  good  stand. 

The  Chairmak.  The  (jovemment  is  now  endeavoring  to  gather  in- 
formation as  completely  as  possible  of  all  forests  owned  in  tracts  of 
over  50,000.  Suppose  that  should  disclose  the  fact  that  you  did  not 
have  forests  enough  up  here  to  supply  you,  what  would  you  be  think- 
ing about  doing  men  f 

Mr.  Nash.  I  would  hate  to  let  my  competitors  know. 

The  OaAiBMAN.  In  a  general  way.    They  would  know. 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes.  Well,  I  should,  of  course,  do  as  any  other  business 
man  would  do;  I  would  see  if  there  was  not  some  way  I  could  get  a 
nipply  and  keep  agoing;  if  not,  I  should  think  I  would  have  to  con- 
vert tne  null  to  other  uses.  If  we  could  not  get  a  supply  there  would 
be  no  other  course  left 

The  Chairicak.  Has  this  jack  pine  been  cut  off  these  barrens  down 
here! 

Mr.  Nash.  Some  is  cut  off  for  cord  wood  and  such  purposes. 

The  Chairmak.  Does  that  grow  up  rapidly;  does  it  reproduce 
quickly  f 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  it  never  amounts  to  much.  It  is  small,  scrubby 
stuff.  It  is  only  good  for  fuel  wood,  temporary  fence  posts,  and  they 
occasionally  use  it  for  box  boards. 

The  Chairman.  Might  they  not  use  that  for  wrapping  papers  and 
thinjgs  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes ;  it  might  be  put  to  that  use. 

Mr.  Btak.  What  opinion  have  you,  if  any,  in  regard  to  the  Oov- 
emment  regulating  the  trade  relations  on  wood  pulp  or  paper,  or  any- 
thing of  that  character,  between  Canada  and  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Nash.  In  what  respect! 

Mr.  Btah.  In  the  event  of  tariff  legislation  being  enacted  by  the 
Government  what  opinion  do  you  have  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
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for  the  American  industries  or  the  American  people  in  general! 
Take  your  own  case,  for  instance,  as  a  paper  manufacturer  ? 

"Mr.  Nash.  Our  own  case  is  not  auite  typical,  from  the  fact  that 
we  use  so  much  larger  percentage  of  hemlock  and  balsam  and  tama- 
rack than  we  do  of  spruce,  and  we  could  get  along  with  what  perhaps 
would  not  do  for  other  men.  In  our  own  case.  I  think  if  we  had  free 
access  to  the  forests  of  Ontario  that  we  would  allow  them  to  bring 
in  their  pulp  free,  and  it  would  put  us  both  on  an  even  keel,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned.  If  we  are  going  to  have  any  tariff  on  the  chemicals 
and  raw  material  we  should  have  something  to  offset  that,  a  counter- 
vailing duty,  which  I  understand  is  about  15  per  cent,  and  that  is 
little  enougL 

The  Chaiemak.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  have  looked  that 
up  since  the  last  Canadian  tariff  was  in  operation! 

Mr.  Nash.  No;  I  have  not  done  so;  I  don't  know  what  that  is.. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  some  sulphite ! 

Mr.  Nash.  We  do  not 

The  Chaibman.  You  come  in  competition  with  imported  sulphite, 
imported  from  Europe? 

Mr.  Nash.  One  of  our  mills  does,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  that;  that  is,  I  do  not  look  after  the  details  of  the  Port 
Edwards  Paper  Company,  so  I  could  not  testify  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  ^ven  special  attention,  as  I  understand, 
to  the  matter  of  suj)ply  of  pmp  wood! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Forestry  conditions! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Believing,  I  suppose,  that  the  first  thing  to  do  in 
the  manufacturing  business  is  to  get  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  The  very  first  thing  is  to  get  it  and  next  to  get  it  as 
cheap  as  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  commence  without  material,  and  you 
can  not  continue  unless  you  get  it  cheaply! 

Mr.  Nash.  That  is  right    That  is  stated  as  pat  as  it  could  be  put. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  these  forests  in  Minnesota;  do  they 
grow  large  spruce  timber! 

Mr.  Nash.  You  find  very  large  trees  mixed  in  with  pine  and  other 
woods.  Where  it  grows  in  pure  spruce  stands  it  is  generally  quite 
small,  ranging  from  6  to  14  inches  on  a  stump,  but  quite  smalL 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  virgin  forest! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  large  as  it  would  ever  get! 

Mr.  Nash.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  is  as  large  as  it  would  ever  get.  It 
is  as  large  as  we  find  it  now.  Spruce  is  of  young  growth  in  ue  low, 
swampy  country. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  country  been  cut  over ! 

Mr.  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  these  forests ! 

Mr.  Nash.  Well,  probably  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  yeara 

The  Chairman.  What  was  there  before! 

Mr.  Nash.  Lakes  or  low  land.  The  spruce  came  on  as  they  dried 
off.    Maybe  if  I  put  it  two  hundred  years  I  would  be  nearer  ri^ht 

The  CJhairman.  Whether  it  is  seventy-five  or  two  hundred  years 
doesnt  cut  much  figure! 
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Mr.  Na8h.  No. 

The  Chaibmah.  Your  theory,  then,  is  that  these  lakes  have  been 
diring  off? 

Mr.  Nash.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
years! 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  that;  upon  what  do  you 
base  that! 

Mr.  Nash.  There  is  every  evidence  of  it  from  the  old  stumps  and 
river  banks  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  should  keep  on  the  whole  country  would 
dry  up  before  Icme. 

Mr.  Nash.  Not  for  a  long  time.    It  might  if  it  kept  on. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  drying  up  pretty  fast  right  nere  now  f 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  these  spruce  forests  up  there 
have  grown  there  since  that  territory  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  Nash.  Oh,  no.  That  has  always  been  the  United  States — not 
always — how  many  years? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Mr.  Nash.  I  think  they  were  growing  there  long  before  that,  some 
of  the  spruce  trees,  but  the  great  growth  I  think  has  b^n  in  the  last 
hundred  years — all  of  these  smaller  spruce  that  stand  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  land  up  there  good  for  anything  else 
except  to  grow  forests?  ^ 

Mr.  Nash.  Most  of  it  is  worthless  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  belong  to  private  individuals  in  the  main  ? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes,  sir.  The  State  has  a  great  deal  of  it  The  State 
owns  a  lot  of  land  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  State  has  adopted  or  is  adopting  forest 
conservation  methods? 

Mr.  Nash.  Ye& 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  very  good  forester  up  there,  haven't 
they? 

Mr.  Nash.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  With  proper  methods,  that  would  tend  very 
greatly  to  supply  you  and  the  Minnesota  mills  with  spruce  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  Nash.  If  it  could  be  held  for  that  purpose,  it  would  suppljr  us 
for  many  years.  Of  course,  the  lumbermen  are  after  it  all  the  time 
and  we  have  got  to  compete  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Up  there  now  you  take  the  spruce  where  they  cut 
ties,  telegraph  poles,  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes;  we  take  it  £om  the  jobbers.  ^  The  lumbermen  can 
not  very  well  compete  with  us,  except  where  it  is  mixed  with  pine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  forests  where  you  get 
the  ties,  telegraph  proles,  and  pulp  wood? 

Mr,  Nash.  Tnat  is  low  ground  and  has  a  good  deal  of  cedar  in  it, 
what  we  call  cedar  swamp. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  arbor  vit»? 

Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  White  cedar? 
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Mr.  Nash.  Yes. 

The  CuAJBMAS.  Mr.  Norris,  wonld  you  like  to  ask  Mr.  Nash  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Nosus.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  By  an,  have  you  anything! 

Mr.  Btan.  No. 

The  Chaixmak.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  call  attention  to, 
Mr.  Stedet 

Mr.  Steels.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  in  your  mind  t 

Mr.  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  oblijged  to  you. 

Mr.  Nash.  Thank  you.    I  am  much  obhged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

BTATEMEFT  OF  MB.  OTTY  HASH. 

Sworn  and  examined  by  the  Chairman: 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  or  occupation  t 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  have  charge  of  the  timber  lands  of  the  Nekoosa 
Edwards  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  your  timber  lands. 

Mr.  GiTT  Nash.  They  have  the  main  bulk  of  their  hemlock  and 
hardwood  lands  in  northern  Wisconsin.  They  also  have  some  spruce 
lands  on  northern  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  much  of  your  present  supply  of  wood 
from  your  own  land,  or  do  you  buy  most  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  We  buy  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  endeavor  to  save  yours! 

IMb*.  Gut  Nash.  To  conserve  our  own  timlier  as  long  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  hemlock  lands  in 
Wisconsin,  your  hemlock  lands  in  Wisconsin  f 

M^.  Out  Nash.  Of  the  soil,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  soil  and  the  forest 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  The  stand  of  hemlock  is  almost  invariably  mixed 
with  other  timber,  hardwood  for  the  most  part.  The  soil  must  be 
fairlv  ridi  in  order  for  hemlock  to  grow  at  all;  and  the  stand  is  not 
usually  heavy,  nothing  to  compare  with  the  white  pine  of  the  olden 
days. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  does  not  now  as  thick! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  It  grows  much  fliicker,  but  much  shorter.  Or  not 
much  thicker;  but  very  often  white  pine  was  as  thick  as  it  could 
stand  on  the  land.  It  seldom  grows  as  thick  as  that.  It  is  invariably 
shorter  than  the  white  pine,  so  that  the  stand  is  much  less  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  It  doesn't  grow  as  large! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  dies  younger,  doesn't  it! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  rots  at  a  much  earlier  age ! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  hard  woods  do  you  get  mixed  in 
with  it! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  On  our  lands  birch  is  the  predominating  hard 
wood. 
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The  C?HATRMAy.  Paper-leaf  birch  or  white  birch  t 

Mr.  GxTT  Nash.  Rea  birch. 

The  Chairmak.  What  is  that,  the  riv^  birch? 

Mr.  GxTT  Nash.  No.  That  is  what  we  call  here  the  water  birdu 
It  is  a  lar^  birch  and  very  favorable  for  lumber.  It  is  used  for 
interior  finish  and  furniture  and  such  purposes  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  get  any  paper-leaf  birch  as  far  down 
asthist 

Mr.  Out  Nash.  I  donH;  exactly  know  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Canoe-bark  birch. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  We  have  very  little  of  that.  We  scarcely  ever  nm 
■cross  one^ 

The  Chairman.  Paper-leaf  birch  is  the  kind  that  the  bark  peels 
off  from. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  We  have  little  of  that,  but  not  much.  There  is 
more  of  such  as  we  saw  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  white  birch! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Paper-leaf  birch  is  the  kind  that  grows  in  liGnne- 
sota.    That  is  the  kina  they  make  Indian  canoes  from. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  We  don't  produce  mainr  canoes  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  kinds  of  hard  wood  that  you  havet 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Besides  basswood,  we  have  elm,  mainly  soft  ehn, 
and  a  small  amount  of  oak,  and  some  ash,  more  ask  tiian  oak — ^very 
little  oak,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  soft  elm,  water  elm, 
slippeiy  elmt 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Not  slippery  elm.  It  is  a  distinct  variety  apart 
from  the  rock  elm.  It  is  used  for  lumber;  furniture  factories  are 
buying  it  now  as  a  substitute  for  oak,  which  is  too  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  your  forest  up  there— I  think  your 
father  said  you  cut  it  clean? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Ye&  We  only  leave  such  stuff  as  is  suitable  for 
cord  wood  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  grows  up  on  it  after  you  cut  it  over! 

Mr.  GxTT  Nash.  Brush,  or  if  it  was  left  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  the  reproduction  probably  would  be  poplar. 

Hie  Chairman.  What  kind  of  brush  grows  on  it? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Same  as  the  hard  woods  that  have  been  previously 
powing  there-eoft  maple,  hard  maple,  and  some  birch  an^  elm,  and 
basswood,  also. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  forest  in  Minnesota,  too  t 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Somewhat  so,  in  a  general  way.  I  have  not  been 
up  there  myself  as  much  as  I  have  in  Wisconsin  forests. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  spruce  lands  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Those  I  am  not  familar  with.  They  were  pur- 
chased while  I  was  holding  another  position.    In  central  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  do  you  have  up  there? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  About  800  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Up  here  in  Wisconsin,  about  how  much! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  About  45,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  up  in  the  Canadian  forests! 
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Mr.  GutNash.  Not  very  much.  I  have  been  up  in  the  northeastern 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  Clergues  have  their  works,  and  in 
the  Nipigon  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  JTash.  You  have  been  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Nipigon,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  said  Nipigon  country. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kind  of  forests  do  they  have  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  lake! 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  As  far  as  I  saw  them,  the  timber  seemed  to  be 
ahnost  entirely  spruce  in  scattered  stands. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  between  those  scattered  stands! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Scrubby  timber  of  the  Christmas-tree  type. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  farther  east  or  north  ? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  No  farther  north  than  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Nipigon  and  no  farther  east  than  the  Georgian  Bay  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Georgian  Bay  country,  Nipissing  Lake 
country,  etc.,  covered  with  spruce  forests! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  In  the  Georgian  Bay  country  I  was  never  inland. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  lake  you  see  spruce  scattered  along  all  over, 
and  my  understanding  is  that  the  Lake  Nipissing  country  is  timbered 
with  spruce.    How  heavily  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  very  easily  get  spruce  from  the 
Georgian  Bay  countrv  here? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  On,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  transportation  would  be  comparatively 
simple  if  you  had  a  ^ood  port  over  there,  good  harbor  facintiest 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  spruce  lands  out  West! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Somewhat  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  themt 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  spruce 
out  there,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  question  but  wnat  it 
would  be  entirely  suitable  for  paper  making,  and  there  is  also  other 
timber  out  there,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  ^ief,  would  also  be  suit- 
able for  paper  making,  notably  the  white  fir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recollect,  I  may  be  mistaken,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recommends  that  white  fir  can  be  substituted 
for  spruce. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  had  understood  that  they  had  made  some  inves- 
tigations as  to  a  substitute  in  the  sulphite  process  for  spruce.  I  have 
not  seen  their  recommendations.  They  have  hemlock  on  the  coast 
also,  which  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  our  hemlock  here,  except  as  to 
size,  and  that  probably  could  also  be  substituted  for  our  hemlodc 
here. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  the  fir  out  there,  do  you  refer 
to  what  they  call  the  Oregon  fir  ? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  No.  The  Oregon  fir  I  am  not  familiar  with.  I 
was  never  in  tJhe  Oree:on  country. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Oregon  fir  is  largely  the  great  timber  out 
there  that  comes  to  us.    We  ^t  large  (juantities  of  it 

Mr.  QxjY  Nash.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Oregon  fir  is  more  like 
Norway  pine  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  substitute  it  in  the  market  for  white  pine. 
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Mr.  Gut  Nash.  The  n(»nenclature  of  the  timbers  out  on  the  coast 
makes  it  difficult  for  a  perscm  going  in  there  strange  to  get  them 
Ftrai^t.  It  is  different  in  the  Montana  and  Idaho  country  than  what 
it  is  in  the  western  Washington  district.  For  instance,  tlieir  larch 
out  there  is,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  precisely  the  same  as 
our  tamarack 

The  Chaibmak.  Have  your  tamarack  forests  here  died  out  any  t 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  probable  future 
supply  of  spruce  wood  for  the  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Gut  If  ASH.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  spruce 
to  last  t^em  for  a  good  manv  years  if  it  can  be  made  accessible,  and 
it  is  lik^y  to  be  made  accessible  as  the  needs  of  the  mills  demand.  It 
is  getting  farther  and  farther  away  all  the  time,  which  would  mean 
that  the  cost  would  be  greater. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  the  furnishing  of  pulp  wood  is  merely 
incidental  so  far  as  cutting  the  main  forests  are  concerned,  merely 
incidental  to  lumbering  purposes,  I  take  itt 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  That  is  not  entirely  true.  Both  in  past  times  in 
the  north  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  at  the  present  time  in  Minne- 
sota there  are  operators  who  devote  a  very  large  part  of  their  atten- 
tion to  getting  out  the  spruce  wood. 

The  Chaibkan.  Do  they  get  into  the  lar^  forest,  heavy  timber? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  The  spruce  does  not  ordmarily  grow  in  very  large 
bodies  and  always  mixed  with  other  material,  all  of  which  they  must 
dean  up  as  they  go  along. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  go  and  examine  some  of 
these  spruce  forests. 

Mr.  (tut  Nash.  You  won't  find  a  spruce  forest.  You  will  find 
scattered  bodies  of  spruce. 

The  Chaibman.  We  had  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  man  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  forest  800  miles  long  and  150  miles  wide  of 
spruce  in  Ontario.  He  gives  this  testimony  from  his  personal  knowl- 
Mge. 

Mr.  Out  Nash.  He  did  not  say  it  was  in  Minnesota  or  Michigan 
or  Wisconsin. 

The  Chaibman.  In  Canada. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  have  heard  of  similar  forests  to  that  in  Ontario. 

The  Chaibman.  This  forest  that  you  have  up  in  Wisconsin — ^what 
do  you  call  the  name  of  the  town? 

Mr.  Out  Nash.  Shanagolden. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  That  is  a^typical  Wisconsin  hemlock  forest! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Virgin  forest  practically? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Well,  you  know  that  another  Congressman  defined 
a  virgin  forest  as  one  where  the  hand  of  man  never  set  foot.  That 
woula  not  applv  to  these  forests,  because  large  pine,  which  was  scat- 
tered througn  there,  has  been  cut  out. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  the  large  pine  has  been  cut  out.  That 
would  mean  they  would  not  go  through  and  take  just  an  occasional 
tree,  would  they? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  That  was  the  nature  of  most  of  the  pine  in  that 
country.    It  was  a  tree  here  and  there  mixed  in  with  hard  woods  and 
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hemlock  and  growing  that  way  on  that  rich  soil ;  the  trees  were  very 
large  and  tall  and  the  lumber  desirable,  and  they  could  afford  to  log 
more  /Scattered  timber  of  that  nature,  because  the  resulting  lumber  was 
of  such  high  quality. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  taken  outt 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  except  for  that  it  is  practically  a  virgin 
forest? 

Mr.  Gtnr  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  went  up  there  we  would  see  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  Wisconsin  hemlock  forests? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  have  a  pamphlet  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  here 
that  I  think  might  be  interesting. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  There  are  some  pictures  of  our  works. 

Mr.  Byan.  Have  you  got  good  snipping  facilities  from  your  tim- 
ber lands  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsm? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  As  to  Wisconsin,  yes.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  our  Minnesota  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  photographs  to  the 
stenographer  so  that  they  can  be  identified.  Tell  what  they  are  and 
let  them  be  marked. 

The  photographs  were  marked,  respectively,  1,  2,  8,  and  4. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  No.  1  is  a  logging  road  to  which  the  hemlock  has 
been  skidded  and  from  which  they  are  now  hauling  the  hemlock  logs 
to  the  railroad  and  shows  the  skidwav  of  hemlock  oy  the  side  of  the 
road  with  a  gasoline  hoisting  engine  loading  the  hemlock  on  the  lod- 
ging sleigh.  The  gasoline  hoisting  engine  was  gotten  up  by  myself, 
and  is  very  successnd.  No.  2,  skidway  of  hemlock  logs.  No.  3,  one  of 
our  barns  in  the  woods,  showing  the  horses  and  teamsters.  No.  4,  a 
sleigh  load  of  hemlock  lo^  for  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  skidway? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Logs  are  laid  down  on  the  ground  for  the  timber 
to  rest  upon  and  the  logs  are  carried  upon  them  over  poles  which  are 
called  skidways  or  rolls. 

Mr.  Steele.  Adjacent  to  the  railway. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  to  assist  in  loading! 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byan.  What  sort  of  timber  is  that  standing  there  [referring 
to  photograph  No.  11?  ^ 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  Hard-wood  timber  from  which  the  hemlock  has 
been  cut  out.  If  the  ground  plan  of  the  Nekoosa  mill,  whid^  you  saw 
yesterday,  would  be  of  any  service,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  send 
one  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  might  be  able  to  use  that  possiblv.  Is 
there  an  increasing  demand  for  hemlock  for  sawmill  purposes? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  It  seems  to  be  just  about  stationary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  hemlock  used  more  in  lumber  now  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Guy  Nash.  The  reports,  I  think,  show  that  in  the  last  five  or 
six  years  the  production  has  just  about  been  stationary. 
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The  Ckathman.  You  have  some  figures  here  that  you  said  you 
would  give  us. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  This  is  a  recent  book  gotten  out  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  by  the  State  drainage  commission,  indicating  the  swamp 
and  marsh  land  owned  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  different 
counties  where  they  own  land.  There  are  plats  showing  their  lands 
and  indicating  swamp  lands  for  most  of  the  northern  counties  of 
Minnesota,  including  Beltrami  Pass,  Itasca.  St.  Louis,  and  where 
they  have  no  map  <£ey  have  a  list  of  their  land  in  Lake  and  Cook 
counties.  They  also  have  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  swamp 
land  of  the  State  owned  by  the  State  and  private  inmviduals,  in- 
dicating that  there  is  2,468,678  acres  of  swamp  land  owned  by  the 
State  and  4tjl68^16  owned  by  private  individuals,  making  over 
6,000,000  acres  ox  swamp  land  in  tne  northern  part  of  Minnesota  and 
nearly  all  of  which  would  bear  spruce  timber. 

The  CShaibman.  Of  course,  swamp  lands  is  a  definition  term  of 
the  Land  Office  in  Washington.  Surveys  are  often  very  careless.  Do 
they  include  or  exclude  the  larger  proportion  of  those  lakes  in 
Minnesota! 

Mr.  GiTT  Nash.  I  take  it  that  these  statements  are  pretty  dose,  be- 
cause I  see  in  looking  at  the  charts  that  they  show  some  State  land 
which  18  not  marked  as  swamp  land,  but,  as  I  understand  it.  the  lands 
which  tiie  State  owns  were  acquired  under  the  swamp-lana  act  from 
the  United  States  (jovemment 

The  CHAnucAK.  Land  which  the  State  owns  would  be  ac(][uired  in 
two  ways — ^first,  the  school  lands,  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions, probably,  and  the  swamp  lands.  Of  course,  they  acquire  a 
great  deal  of  land  under  the  title  of  swamp  land. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  As  this  was  prepared  by  the  drainage  commission- 
ers of  the  State,  they  made  an  endeavor,  probably,  at  any  rate,  to  get 
them  separated. 

Mr.  Btan.  Does  that  acreage  that  you  stated  there  include  the 
lakes! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that.  I  have  not  the  informa- 
tion. They  claim,  by  the  way,  that  almost  all  of  that  land  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  drained  and  wUl  be  suitable  for  cultivating  purposes 
when  it  is  drained. 

^  The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  projects  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  resources  commissions  in  the  Agricultural  Department  They 
want  to  drain  the  Everglade^s  of  Florida  and  the  swamp  lands  of 
Minnesota,  and  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  we  passed  a  bill  author- 
izii^  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  levy  a  special  assessment  on,  I  think, 
lancb  owned  bv  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  drainage 
purposes  in  oraer  to  organize  drainage  districts.  I  have  been  up  m 
that  country  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  that  land 
will  be  drained,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  all  be  used  if  it  were 
not  drained. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Certainly  not,  because  there  must  be  some  of  it 
that  has  nothing  on. 

The  Chatrman.  The  swamp  land,  I  mean.  That  land  might  be 
worth  more  to  produce  spruce  wood  than  anything  else;  a  great  deal 
of  it,  possibly? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Possibly. 
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The  CHAiBMAir.  It  don't  require  the  richest  land  for  spruce,  does 
it,  if  you  have  plenty  of  moisture?^ 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  No;  spruce  will  often  grow  on  high  land.  In 
fact,  the  best  of  the  spruce  comes  from  high  land ;  the  trees  are  larger 
and  better,  but  usually  not  in  so  thick  stands. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  very  fine  spruce  growing  on  our  own 
home  place  in  Illinois  on  high  ricn  soil  that  is  worth  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  You  are  not  raising  it  for  making  paper. 

Mr.  Guy  Nash  produced  an  estimate  by  the  American  liumberman, 
under  date  March  7,  1908,  page  65,  showing  the  cut  of  1907  as  1,218,- 
295,000  feet  and  stocks  on  hand  611,135,000  feet  [referring  to  hem- 
lock]. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  figures  under  the  term  stocks  have 
reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  The  amount  of  sawed  lumber  in  the  yards  of  the 
manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  very  much  variation  in  the  wood  cut 
from  1901  to  1907. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  It  figures  practically  the  same,  1901  being  1,264,- 
000,000  and  1907  1,280,000,000. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Where  was  that  cut! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  In  the  lake  States,  TVlsconsin  and  Michigan,  there 
being  no  hemlock  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  the  hemlock  product  of  the  district  west 
of  Chicago  including  the  greater  part  oi  Wisconsin  was  568,000,000 
feet,  the  cut  in  the  Chicago  district  was  428,000,000  feet,  making  a 
total  of  996,000,000.  The  output  east  of  the  Chicago  district  was 
221,000,000  feet,  making  the  grand  total  given.  Chicago  and  the 
west  of  Chicago  districts  produced  a  little  over  75  per  cent  of  tiie  hem- 
lock. 

Mr.  Rtan.  How  are  these  figures  compiled! 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  The  American  Lumberman  every  year,  for,  I  guess, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years 

The  Chairman.  Keports  furnished  the  American  Lumberman  by 
operators  showing  the  quantities  of  northern  pine  lumber  cut  and 
stocks  on  hand  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  They  send  out  requests  to  all  the  manufacturers 
they  can  find. 

Mr.  Ktan.  Those  requests  are  pretty  generally  complied  with  f 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the  probable 
future  hemlock  supply  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  do  not  think  that  hemlock  is  reproducing  to  any 
considerable  extent,  so  that  when  the  present  forests  are  cut,  uie  hem- 
lock supply  will  be  ended  for  all  time! 

The  Chairman.  If  the  hemlock  forests  are  not  reproducing  and 
you  do  not  get  a  cheap  supply  in  some  other  place  soon,  that  would 
naturally  mean  the  constant  o^ihancement  in  the  value  of  the  forests 
diat  are  left? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Because  as  you  decrease  the  quantity  you  increase 
the  demand? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  the  cost  usually! 
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Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CsAiBMAK.  How  dense  is  this  hemlock  timber,  take  it  in  the 
forests  np  here? 

Mr.  Gxrr  Nash.  Our  own  forests,  counting  in  the  land  which  has 
no  lumber  on  at  all,  the  total  timber  will  run  between  5,000  and 
C,000  feet  to  the  acre,  of  which  practically  two-thirds  is  hemlock,  and 
other  lands  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  running  heavier  than  that  to  the 
acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  spots,  or  generally!' 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.^  In  spots.  A  tract  will  run  very  heavy  possibly, 
and  2  miles  away  it  will  be  light  a^in. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  feet  is  a  cordt 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  We  figure  2  cords  to  the  thousand. 

Mr.  Rtan.  What  did  mat  land  cost  yout 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  We  bought  the  main  bulk  of  it  at  $4.50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Btan.  You  do  not  buy  any  of  your  hemlock,  do  you,  tihat  you 
use  heret 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Yes,  we  buy  most  of  it  that  we  use  here. 

Mr.  Btan.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  that  that  you 
buy  from  the  wood-producing  companies  and  that  that  you  cut  from 
your  own  forests? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost.  We  buy 
a  great  deal  of  wood  from  the  settlers,  who  figure  their  own  labor  at 
practically  nothing,  which  makes  the  purchased  wood  very  cheap. 
Clearing  off  their  lands. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  clearing  it  off  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  Agricultural  purposes,  lliere  is  lots  of  balsam 
and  tamarack  in  this  State  whicm  at  present  is  scarcely  used  at  all 
for  paper-making  purposes  and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  substi- 
tutea  as  other  timber  becomes  scarcer  and  more  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Tamarack  does  not  work  up  very  well  into  pulp, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  No,  it  does  not  work  up  very  well.  It  is  hard  to 
handle.  When  it  dries  out  it  gets  very  hard  and  is  hard  to  work  in 
the  wood  room  and  hard  to  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  a  sample  of  pulp  before  us  in  Washing- 
ton; we  had  several  samples,  made  from  Michigan  tamarack,  and  this 
statement  was  made  about  it.  There  were  two  samples,  I  think; 
one  rather  a  brownish  shade,  and  one  vellowish.  It  was  stated  that 
that  result  was  not  from  coloring  but  from  the  cooking  process. 

l%e  fiber  left  Is  About  equal  to  that  of  scrub  pine.  The  wood  reduces  with 
great  difficulty,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  samples,  the  amount  of  screenings  was 
Tery  large.  The  difficulty,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  lack  of  penetration 
of  acid  Into  the  chips,  but  rather  the  inability  of  the  acid  to  dissolve  the  pitch 
and  resin  in  the  wood,  and  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  pulp  well  dis- 
integrated on  the  blow-ofC.  (Address  by  Dr.  H.  Stanley  Bristol.  Hearings,  p. 
1466.) 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  In  that  connection  you  ought  to  remember  that 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  people  thought  that  they  couldn't  use 
hemlock  in  the  sulphite  process  at  all,  they  had  to  have  spruce,  and 
fifteen  years  a^o  thought  they  could  not  make  news  print  of  it  with- 
out usin^  poplar  wood,  and  we  can  expect  some  improvement  in  the 
process  m  the  future  since  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  pasL 
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The  Chairman.  I  folly  agree  with  you  about  that.  I  haven't  any 
doubt  that  we  will  soon  be  making  pulp  out  of  smj  wood  that  is  cheap 
and  can  not  be  used  for  lumber,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

Mr  Out  Nash.  Under  the  soda  process,  which  is  not  used  in  the 
West,  they  can  make  pulp  out  of  almost  anything. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  experimenting  in  Washington  with  the 
aspen  or  what  you  call  the  poplar  out  here.  Do  you  biow  whether 
your  people  have  tried  that? 

Mr.  GiTY  Nash.  In  the  sulphite  process! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  never  heard  of  their  doing  it,  did  vou  f 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  Very  little.    It  is  too  soft  and  mushy. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  experimenting  with  a  large  number  of 
different  woods,  including  the  yellow  poplar,  box  elder,  soft  maple. 

Mr.  Nash.  The  yellow  poplar  is  different  from  our  poplar  up  here. 
Isn't  that  the  big  poplar  tnat  grows  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  not  the  cottonwood.  Your  poplar 
that  grows  around  here — ^this  white-bark  stuff — ^is  aspen. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  The  balm  of  Gilead  that  used  to  be  used  for  shade 
trees  in  this  country  is  more  likely  cottonwood  tree  that  grows  to 
the  south  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Balm  of  Gilead  is  applied  to  a  number  of  species — 
yellow  poplar  and  cottonwood  wood. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  I  never  heard  it  used  in  connection  with  yellow 
poplar  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Balm  of  Gilead  usually  is  a  cottonwood  tree,  but 
it  is  different  from  the  ordinary  cottonwood  tree — ^not  quite  as  hardy, 
I  guess,  although  it  does  grow  up  in  Canada.  It  is  hardy  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned.  You  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  the 
balsam. 

Mr.  Gut  Nash.  It  would  be  better  to  ask  Mr.  Steele  or  Potter 
about  that    Thev  have  been  up  a^inst  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  £.  Nash.  We  handle  balsam  without  any  trouble. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  F.  STEELE,  OF  POBT  EDWABDS,  WIS. 

Sworn  and  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Secretary  of  the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company, 
in  charge  of  the  manufacturing  and  selling. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  output  or  capacity  of  your  combined 
mills? 

Mr.  Steele.  One  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  paper,  a  maximum  of 
120  tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  and  about  90  tons  oi  ground-wood  pulp  a 
day. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  mostly^-news-print  paper  t 

Mr.  Steele.  We  make  fiber  and  manila  papers— about  100  tons  a 
day.  It  is  the  largest  single  producing  mill  m  this  country  on  that 
paper,  and  50  tons  a  day  of  news-print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wood  do  you  use  in  the  course  of  a 
year! 

Mr.  Steele.  We  use  80,000  cords  of  spruce  and  at  a  maximum  of 
about  90,000  cords  of  h^nlock,  some  tamarack  and  balsam  included  in 
these  figures. 
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The  Chaihmak.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  any  statement 
that  you  wish  to. 

Mr.  Stebls.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  spruce  wood  bought  on 
this  river,  I  have  some  fibres  which  were  made  showing  the  amount  of 
hemlock  and  spruce  which  would  be  used  if  the  mills  were  running 
full  in  this  territory.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me  now,  but  as  I 
remember  it,  the  amount  of  spruce,  the  maxunum  production  on  this 
river  would  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  cords 
and  for  hemlock  about  the  same  quantity.  Speaking  about  tiie  Cana- 
dian situation,  Mr.  Chairman,^  and  to  relieve  the  Wisconsin  paper 
mills  of  the  odium  of  having  it  said  that  they  had  gone  aheaa  and 
built  their  mills  without  regard  to  the  future  wood  supply,  I  desire 
to  state  that  this  matter  came  up  in  1888  as  to  the  supply  of  spruce 
pulp  wood  in  Wisconsin.  At  that  time  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  a 
larf e  supply  for  the  future  because  the  mills  were  few  in  number 
and  small  in  production  and  we  did  not  look  far  into  the  future  to 
appreciate  the  enormous  growth  in  the  industry,  requiring  a  much 
larger  amount  of  spruce  wood  than  was  then  used,  nut  in  spite  of 
that,  for  instance,  we  had  a  concern  by  which  I  was  employed  at  that 
time  which  sent  an  expert  to  Canada  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
future  supply  from  Canada  in  case  the  Wisconsin  supply  played  out. 
They  went  by  steamer  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  then  chartered  a  small 
vessel  and  went  up  the  east  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  stopped  at  the 
Agawa,  the  Batchewung  and  the  Montreal  rivers,  and  gomgup  into 
these  streams  as  far  as  they  could  get  with  small  boats.  This  was 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  flie  country  was  very  wild.  They  found 
large  tracts  of  spruce  and  they  brought  back  samples^  disks  cut  across 
the  trees,  of  sum  spruce  as  we  had  never  seen  in  Wisconsin,  and  the 
samples  were  exhibited  in  Appleton  and  created  considerable  com- 
ment at  that  time.  It  seemea  to  us  that  there  was  no  question  but 
what  with  our  own  supply  in  Wisconsin,  and  our  limited  use  of  it, 
owin^  to  the  small  size  of  our  mills  and  the  apparently  abundant 
suppfy  of  spruce  in  Canada,  that  the  future  was  assured  to  us  as  to 
the  wo^d  supply. 

We  did  not  look  forward  at  that  time  to  a  prohibition  of  export  of 
pulp  wood  from  crown  lands  in  Canada.  That  thing  was  un- 
dreamed of  at  that  time.  There  is  unquestionably  a  large  amount  of 
spruce  timber  to  the  east  and  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  to  the  west 
of  Lake  Superior.  We  have  had  large  tracts  offered  us  and  have 
knowledge^  of  other  tracts.  There  are  certain  concessions  which  are 
now  occupied  by  mills  in  Canada  making  wood  pulp.  For  instance, 
Spanish  Kiver  concession,  as  I  understand  it,  covers  six  thousand 
square  miles.^  They  make  very  large  claims  as  to  the  amount  of  pulp 
wood  on  their  concession.  Further  east  from  them  are  the  ImperifQ 
Mills  at  Sturgeon  Falls.  They  have  another  concession .  from  the 
Canadian  government.  Their  concession  is  not  so  large  nor  is  it  so 
heavily  timbered  with  spruce,  but  it  is  said  to  contain  a  very  large 
cut  of  spruce  timber.  A  little  farther  east  and  to  the  north  is  the 
Montreal  River  concession,  which  is  owned  by  J.  B.  Booth,  at  Ottawa. 
He  has  to  drive  his  timber,  I  think,  about  600  miles  to  get  it  to  his 
mills  at  Ottawa.  It  is  a  lon^,  slow  drive,  taking  probably  two  years 
from  his  concession  to  his  mills.  There  are  other  large  tracts  which 
have  been  offered  to  us,  but  being  unable  to  bring  the  wood  over  here 
and  being  unwilling  to  establish  ground  wood  milla  over  there,  we 
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have  not  taken  advantage  of  them.  To  the  west  of  Lake  Superior 
there  is  a  ^od  deal  or  timber,  as  Mr.  Nash  has  already  testified. 
There  is  a  large  mill  projected  at  Kuchicing,  sometimes  known  as 
International  Falls.  It  is  on  the  boundary  line,  Fort  Francis  on  one 
side  and  International  Falls  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  about  the  Greorgian  Bay  district t 

Mr.  Steele.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  Gteorpian  Bay  dv<3- 
trict,  but  we  had  men  in  1883  on  the  Serpent  Biver,  which  is  one  of 
the  rivers  entering  into  the  Georgian  Bay,  and  they  reported  that 
they  found  as  good  pulp  wood  and  as  much  pulp  wood  on  the  Serpent 
River  as  on  the  rivers  farther  north. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  a  big  ground- wood  mill  on  Georgian  Bay, 
isn't  there? 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  there  is  one. 

Mr.  Steele.  There  is  one  at  Webbwood,  Espanola. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  north  passage  from  Georgian  Bay! 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  their  concession  in  that  locality,  the  Spanish 
River  concession? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  have  got  6,000  square  miles? 

Mr.  Steele.  Six  thousand  square  miles,  they  claim.  That  is  what 
they  claimed  to  us  to  have.  Here  is  where  Mr.  Booth's  concession  is 
right  here.     [Indicating  on  the  map.] 

The  Chairman.  That  is  around  Lake 

Mr.  Steele.  Just  north  of  Lake  Temiscamingue.  We  have  had 
other  concessions  offered  to  us  around  Lake  Babittiti.  You  will 
notice  how  far  Mr.  Booth  has  to  drive  his  timber. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  he  the  exclusive  use  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Steele.  Oh,  no.  There  are  all  sorts  of  timber  coming  down 
that  river  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  He  told  me  he  had  6,000  square  miles  in  Ottawa  River 
territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  each  man  that  has  a  concession  up  there 
says  that  it  is  6£00  square  miles. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  is  the  fashion. 

The  Chaibman.  There  are  a  good  many  6,000  square  miles  up 
there. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes;  it  is  all  outdoors  clear  to  the  North  Pole.  We 
have  had  a  concession  offered  to  us  around  Lake  Nipi^on.  Mr.  Guy 
Nash  has  been  in  that  territory  there  and  there  is  considerable  spruce 
there.  They  claim  a  very  large  amount,  but  we  have  never  examined 
it  closely  enough  to  ascertain  whether  their  claims  are  correct  or  not. 
There  are  other  opportunities  for  spruce  timber  north  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  build  a  railroad 
from  some  point  on  Lake  Superior  to  Hudson  Bay,  probably  to  the 
mouth  of  Albany  River,  which  is  a  very  large  stream,  going  into 
James  Bay  at  this  point  here  [indicating  upon  the  map],  and  there 
is  so  much  talk  about  the  building  of  a  road  across  here  and  affording 
an  easy  and  prompt  outlet  during  the  summer  months  for  grain  from 
the  Assiniboine  and  Saskatchewan  country  in  the  west  that  it  is 
probable  that  road  will  be  built  before  a  great  while. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  will  they  take  the  grain  to  I 

Mr.  Steele.  Ri^t  in  here  [indicating]. 
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lir.  Btav .  What  do  they  want  it  there  for  ? 

Mr.  Steels.  To  take  it  to  Europe  through  Hudsons  Bay,  which 
they  daim  is  the  shorest  route.  It  is  said  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  pulp  wood  along  the  Albany  River  and  north  of  it.  All 
the  paper  men  nave  been  approached  in  tins  district  bv  the  promoters 
and  people  who  are  back  of  that  proposition  and  tney  have  made 
very  &vorable  propositions  in  regard  to  pulp  wood.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  would  get  around  prdiibition  of^  export,  for  I  presume 
that  is  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  although  it  may  be  north  of  it. 
We  are  not  so  poverty  stricken  on  the  pulp-wood  question  as  would 
seem  at  first  bluish,  but  we  are  anxious  to  conserve  the  amount  of  pulp 
wood  in  the  United  States,  in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin,  which  still  remains  and  piece  it  out  as  long  as  possible. 
This  year^  we  received  from  Wisconsin  four  times  as  much  spruce 
as  we  received  from  Ontario  or  from  Canada ;  more  than  we  have  for 
many  years.  During  the  boom  times  of  the  past  few  years  the  men 
have  been  kept  at  more  remunerative  occupations  and  have  not  gotten 
out  the  spruce  which  remains  in  the  State,  and  this  year  we  have 
obtained  four  times  as  much  as  we  got  from  Ontario  and  veiy  much 
more  than  in  previous  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  spruce  that  is  cut  in  the  State,  is  that  mainly 
cat  by  settlers? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Upon  their  own  land  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir.  About  the  only  hope  that  we  have  at  present 
for  cheaper  pulp  wood,  and,  consequently  paper  at  the  prevailing 
prices,  in  oraer  to  make  both  ends  meet,  would  be  to  augment  our 
own  local  supply  with  the  pulp  wood  from  Canada.  And,  of  course, 
under  the  present  laws,  we  are  unable  to  obtain  it  in  any  large  quan- 
tity owing  to  the  prohibition  of  export  from  Crown  lands.  It  does 
not  seem  quite  fair  to  us  that  there  should  be  a  proposition  to  remove 
the  duty  on  paper  and  at  the  same  time  keep  us  cut  off  from  a  supply 
of  pulp  wood  which  we  know  exists  and  thereby  encourage  the  im- 
poverishment of  American  forest&  It  strikes  us  as  poor  economic 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  view  as  to  your  manufactur- 
ing paper  here  if  you  could  get  pulp  wood  here  without  any  restric- 
tion from  Ontario  and  the  du^  taken  off? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  take  the  duty  off 
from  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  no  more  than  a  revenue  duty 
now  and  this  Government  has  got  to  raise  revenue  from  some  source 
or  other  and  it  b  about  as  low  as  you  would  put  it  if  you  wanted  a 
revenue  duty. 

Tlie  Chaibhan.  It  is  a  revenue  duty  in  a  way,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
duce veiy  much  revenue. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  probably  will  produce  more  in  the  future  than  it 
has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Byak.  What  effect  would  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood 
pulp  have,  provided  you  have  Canadian  timber  admitted  here  free? 

Mr.  Steele.  It  would  dieapen  the  cost  of  production  of  paper  in 
this  territory. 

The  Chaisman.  How  about  sulphite  t 

Mr.  Steele.  The  hemlock  supply  is  very  large  in  this  territory. 
The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company,  of  Munising,  Mich.,  has  about 
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2,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  hemlock.  Prominent  stocUioIders  in 
the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company  owned  the  Munising  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  the  Munising  Paper  Company  is  said  to  have  5M),000,000 
leet  of  standing  hemlock  of  its  own,  thus  making  a  possible  supply  to 
that  company  of  2,500,000,000  feet  of  standing  henuock. 

Mr.  Byan.  How  long  would  that  lastt 

Mr.  Steele.  That  company  must  use  60,000  cords  a  year,  at  the 
outside.    It  will  take  twenty  years  to  use  up  a  billion  feet. 

Mr.  Byan.  They  have  got  about  fift^  years'  supply  then  t 

Mr.  Steels.  Axscordin^  to  that 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  they  make! 

Mr.  Steele.  Fiber  papers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  their  output! 

Mr.  Steele.  About  60  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Byan.  Where  is  that  standing  timber  that  you  speak  of 
located? 

Mr.  Steele.  Bight  south  of  Munising. 

Mr.  Byan.  They  own  an  island  there,  I  know. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  beginning  to  cut  that  timber  up  thert 
for  all  purposes  now,  aren't  they  ! 

Mr.  Steele.  Not  on  that  land. 

Mr.  Byan.  They  own  Grand  Island  entirely! 
^  Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir.   There  are  other  large  tracts  of  standing  hem- 
lock all  through  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.    The 
Soo  Bailroad  people  claim  that  there  is  8,000,000,000  feet  of  standing 
hemlock  north  of  and  tributary  to  their  line  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  when  they  claimed  that  the 
supply  of  white  pine  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  was  inexhaustible! 

Mr.  Steele,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  recently  that  they  discovered  that  it 
was  not! 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  hemlock  is  largely  used  for  sawmill 
purposes! 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  wouldn't  take  very  long  to  clean  it  up  if  every- 
body went  for  it,  would  it! 

Mr.  Steele.  Of  course,  it  depends  upon  how  fast  they  cut  it,  how 
quick  they  would  clean  it  up.  I  suppose  twenty  years  will  see  a 
good  deal  of  it  cleaned  up. 

Mr.  Byan.  You  do  not  think  that  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  in 
this  section  would  suffer  at  all  if  the  duty  was  removed! 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  you  mean  the  duty  on  sulphite! 

Mr.  Byan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Byan.  They  would  suffer  in  this  section! 

Mr.  Steele.  Especiallv  the  duty  on  European  sulphite. 

Mr.  Byan.  I  mean  as  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  should  think  it  would  be  somewhat  harmful  to  us  to 
have  the  duty  on  sulphite  removed,  because  they  make  their  sulphite 
out  of  spruce  over  there  and  they  get  a  very  much  larger  yield  out  of 
a  cord  of  wood  than  we  do  out  of  a  cord  of  hemlock,  and  consequently 
the  cost  of  wood  for  a  ton  of  pulp  is  less  than  oura 
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Mr.  Btak.  How  would  you  calculate  that  the  Canadian  people 
could  be  induced  to  remove  that  prohibition  of  25  cents  a  cord,  or 
whatever  it  is,  on  wood  from  the  Crown  lands! 

The  Chairman.  Absolute  prohibition  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Btan.  Yes — excepting  some  concession  would  be  made  to 
them. 

Mr.  Steeijb.  I  think  probablj  some  concession  would  have  to  be 
made  to  them. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  sort  of  a  concession  have  you  in  mind,  if  any? 

Mr.  Steele.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would  not  object  seri- 
ously to  seeing^ the  duty  on  ground- wood  pulp  removed. 

Mr.  Btan.  But  you  woula  object  on  sulphite  t 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btan.  And  you  would  object  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
paper! 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir.  The  competition  ^m  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Finland,  and  Bussia  on  sulphite  is  very  much  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
us  than  the  competition  from  Canada.  Canadians  have  the  same 
dread  of  that  competition,  although  I  think  the  trouble  is  at  its 
worst  now  because  they  are  beginning  to  realize  over  there  that  their 
stock  of  wood  is  not  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  Btan.  If  they  want  any  concession  made  in  a  proposed  tariif 
bill  on  sulphite,  you  would  want  nothing  to  be  included  on  the  free 
list  except  that  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir,  surely.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  ^ou 
would  get  any  concession  out  of  Canada  on  the  pulp-wood  situation 
bv  a  trade  unless  it  were  arranged  that  our  tariff  on  European  sul- 
phite should  be  increased.  They  are  very  much  alarmed  in  regard 
to  European  competition  on  sulphite.  Thej  have  gone  ahead  abroad 
and  built  a  great  many  new  mills,  which  is  evidence  that  their  cost 
must  be  very  low.  We  understand  that  their  labor  costs  are  exceed- 
ingly low.  They  are  better  advanced  in  the  method  of  making  sul- 
Ehite  pulp  than  we  are,  because  they  have  a  great  deal  more  tecmiical 
elp  at  a  cheap  price.  From  what  we  know  of  their  cost,  they  are 
lower  than  we  are  in  several  important  particulars.  Their  wood  is 
cheaper,  their  labor  is  very  much  cheaper,  they  bum  pyrites  very 
htrgdy  for  the  manufacture  of  acid,  and  their  technical  processes  are 
a  great  improvement  upon  ours.  The  consequence  is  tnat  they  are 
able  to  come  into  this  market  and  offer  pulp  at  a  price  which  prac- 
tically knocks  us  out,  if  the  duty  were  removed. 

Mr.  Btan.  On  sulphite! 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Btak.  What  about  their  supply  of  raw  material  that  goes  into 
tbe  manuf  aoture  of  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  All  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  have  read  in  the  trade 
book.  I  was  reading  last  night  of  the  situation  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  the  enormous  m'owth  of  ihe  industry  in  the  past  few 

J  ears  and  also  the  tremendous  growth  in  Bussian  Finland,  whi(^ 
as  resulted  in  almost  a  crash  in  the  market  over  there.  For  strong 
unbleached  and  easy  bleaching  pulp,  the  market  for  the  pulp  is  held 
up  strong,  but  on  the  lower  grades  there  has  been  a  decided  slump 
in  the  recent  past,  something  that  we  have  been  looking  for  for  the 
past  year.    "We  could  not  understand  how  they  could  keep  on  build- 
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ing  mills  at  the  rate  they  were  building  them  without  overdoing  the 
market,  and  thev  have  apparently  succeeded  in  doing  that  now. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wnat  sort  oi  wood  do  they  use  there? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  am  not  competent  to  testify  on  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  don't  know  as  to  their  supply  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir.  I  have  talked  with  men  who  have  visited  their 
mills  and  thev  state  that  they  have  verv  good  wood  and  very  cheap 
wood.  They  have  got  water  powers  and  their  wood  is  very  accessible 
to  their  mills. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  any  such  water  powers  there 
in  profusion  as  we  have,  do  they! 

Mr.  Steele.  I  think  they  have  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Some 
years  ago  when  I  was  with  the  International  Harvester  Company,  I 
sent  Mr.  B.  A.  Kennedy,  my  first  assistant,  abroad  to  see  about  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  in  Norway.  He  went  all  over  the  country 
and  was  offered  some  very  fine  powers.  We  finally  established  a 
plant  at  Norrkoping,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  And 
he  reported  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  very  heavy  and  desir- 
able water  powers  which  had  been  offered  him ;  that  the  country  was 
traversed  by  canals,  making  transportation  very  cheap,  and  that  the 
rivers  were  not  of  great  length  and  very  accessible  and  easy  to  im- 
prove. I  think  they  are  very  much  favored  in  their  manu&cturing 
situation  by  their  transportation  facilities  by  canals  all  through  the 
country  and  by  the  large  powers  which  are  easy  to  improve  ajid  cheap 
to  improve,  adjacent  to  the  wood  supply. 

The  Chairman.  A  river  which  is  not  of  great  length  unless  it  has 
a  good  lake  reservoir  is  not  apt  to  have  water  power  auring  the  entire 
year? 

Mr.  Steele.  They  have  many  lakes.  They  have  good  reservoir 
supply  »and  conserve  the  water  over  there  very  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  can  manufacture  over  there  cheaper 
because  they  have  more  advanced  methods  than  you  have.  What 
do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Steele.  The  technical  methods  are  better  than  ours.  They 
go  into  details  more  carefully  than  we  do.  The  men  that  we  bring 
over  here  do  not  seem  to  succeed  here,  and  those  of  our  trade  who 
have  visited  the  foreign  mills,  men  like  Mr.  Stebbins^  of  the  Stebbins 
En^neering  Company  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  who  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  sulphite  making,  M.  N.  Jones, 
of  the  Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Lmcoln,  Me.^  who 
testified  before  you  at  Menasha  the  other  day,  another  expert  in  the 
sulphite  business,  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Bui^esSj  who  used  to  operate  the 
Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company  at  Berlin,  N.  H.,  and  other  in* 
telligent  and  able  men  who  know  the  sulphite  business,  all  agree  tha# 
the  foreign  methods  are  very  much  better  than  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  we  adopt  them! 

Mr.  Steele.  It  is  largely  &  question  of  technical  help  and  of  doae 
details  to  business.  We  look  too  closely  to  the  output  rather  than 
the  quality.  We  rush  things  too  much  and  do  not  watch  the  quality 
as  closely  as  they  do  over  there. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Ought  that  not  to  have  the  eifect  of  lessening  the  cost 
of  your  product,  rushing  it  through? 

Mr.  Steele.  It  should;  yes,  sir.  But  you  take  it  on  the  sulphur 
and  lime  and  that  sort  of  thing;  they  have  worked  out  the  use  of 
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pyrites,  and  that  has  never  been  a  sucoess  in  this  oountry  and  has 
been  tried. 

Mr.  Stan.  What  is  pyrites  t 

Mr.  Stbeli.  Iron  pyrites.  They  use  copper  pyrites  over  there  a 
good  deaL  It  is  found  in  iron  mines  and  copper  mines.  It  is  a 
sulphur  combined  with  some  kind  of  metaL  That  has  been  tried 
in  this  country  a  number  of  times.  Mr.  Warren  Curtis,  formerly 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  tried  it  at  Palmers  Falls.  I 
think  it  was  also  tried  at  the  Soo,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Nash  t 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  No;  they  did  not  try  it  there.  They  tried 
nickel  ore,  but  not  iron  pyrites. 

Mr.  Steels.  It  has  been  tried  a  number  of  times.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  work  it  out  jet  Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  one  of  the  ablest 
paper  and  sulphite  mill  architects  m  this  country — ^I  wrote  him 
about  it  a  while  ago,  and  he  said  that  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
in  this  country  were  not  a  success  and  he  doubted  whether  we  would 
be  able  to  make  a  go  of  it  Mr.  Warren  Curtis  is  interested  in  tihe 
new  mill  to  be  buut  at  International  Falls.  His  son  told  me  they 
should  not  attempt  to  put  in  the  pyrite  process  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  advantage  is  it;  what  object  is  it! 

Mr.  Steele.  Very  much  cheaper  sulphur,  and  sulphur  is  one  of  the 
principal  items  of  the  cost  of  sulphite  pulp.  If  you  can  get  your 
gas  cheaper,  you  can  make  sulphite  pulp  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  it  would  cost  more,  unless  you  were 
ri^t  at  some  place  where  they  take  out  iron  pyriates;  it  would  cost 
more  to  convert  than  buy  the  sulphur. 

Mr.  Steele.  Pyrites  is  used  very  largely  in  this  country  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Ger- 
many they  bring  the  pyrites  by  boat  practically  to  the  aoors  of  the 
mills.  It  is  very  cheap  transportation  and  they  get  something  out 
of  the  matter  that  is  left.  If  it  is  copper  pyrite,  they  get  quite  a  good 
deal  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  a  superior  quality  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes;  they  do;  and  they  make  some  low  grade,  too, 
but  they  make  higher  grade  sulphite  than  we  make  anywhere  in  this 
country,  and  there  are  certain  grades  that  can  not  be  bought  in  this 
country,  because  thev  are  not  manufactured  here  at  all.  You  take 
one  concern,  the  Waldhof  Company;  it  makes  pulp  that  is  made  no- 
where else  in  the  world.  It  is  a  higher  pricea  pulp  than  the  prices 
we  ask,  and  paper  makers  who  make  fine  papers  can  afford  to  pay  for 
it,  because  it  gives  them  something  they  can  not  gBt  .in  this  country. 
They  ^o  to  considerable  pains  in  the  way  of  picking  over  the  chips 
with  girls  and  sorting  the  pulp  after  it  is  made.  They  do  things  that 
we  do  not  attempt  to  do  at  all  in  this  country.  There  is  only  one 
mill  in  this  country  attempts  anything  of  that  sort  That  is  at  Port 
Huron,  Mich. 

Mr.  Byan.  Cominj^  back  to  Wisconsin  again,  do  the  ground-wood 
manufacturers  here  m  Wisconsin  come  into  competition  in  this  mar- 
ket with  Canadian  ground  wood! 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byan.  With  what  results! 

Mr.  Stebic  If  it  were  not  for  the  Canadian  competition  the  price 
of  fipround-wood  pulp  would  undoubtedly  be  higher  here. 

Mr.  Btan.  What  as  to  the  sulphite! 
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Mr.  Steele.  We  are  in  competition  with  Canadian  makers  and 
with  the  foreigners  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Rtak.  In  this  market! 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes ;  right  in  this  market ;  ri^ht  in  this  town. 

The  Chaibmak.  We  visited  yesterday  with  you  and  other  gentle- 
men here  the  Nekoosa  mill,  Port  Edwards  mill,  the  mill  of  the  Con- 
solidated Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  the  mill  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  are  the  four  principal  mills  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity? 

Mr.  Steele.  Paper  mills;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  is  their  total  output,  do  you  remember,  or 
(Aoacity  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  About  250  tons  of  paper  a  day. 

Mr.  Simon.  About  275, 1  think,  would  be  nearer. 

Mr.  Steele.  265. 

Mr.  Simon.  There  is  the  Centralia. 

Mr.  Steele.  With  that  it  would  be  about  290  tons  a  day — ^with  the 
Centralia  mill  that  you  did  not  visit  yesterday. 

The  Chaibman.  1  mean  the  mills  right  in  this  vicinity. 

Mr.  Steele.  290  tons  a  day,  approximately. 

The  Chaibman.  That  would  mean  the  consumption  of  about  how 
much  wood  in  the  course  of  the  year  t 

Mr.  Steele.  120,000  cords  of  spruce  and  120,000  cords  of  hemlock 
for  the  entire  valley. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  That  can  not  be  right,  Mr.  Steele.  There  is 
the  Brokaw. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  left  the  Brokaw  out  entirely  on  sulphite.  The 
Brokaw  makes  about  40  tons  a  day,  don't  thev,  Mr.  Nash  ? 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  More  than  that.    Aoout  160,000  cords. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes ;  about  160,000  cords  of  hemlock. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  people  do  you  estimate  in  this  valley 
are  dependent  during  the  year  upon  these  mills? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  have  no  data.    Have  you  any  on  that,  Mr.  Nasht 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  About  1,000  men  at  these  5  mills.  Between 
1,000  and  1^100  the  year  around.  That  is  just  the  men  at  the  mills, 
not  taking  into  account  the  men  employed  at  getting  out  wood. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  practicable  for  us  to  obtain  a 
statement  showing  the  introduction  of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  and  the  proportions  that  have  been  used 
from  the  commencement  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  think  that  can  be  made  up  by  men  who  have  been  in 
business  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  endeavor  to  get  us  a  statement  of  that 
kind! 

Mr.  Steele.  I  will  trjr  to  do  so  with  the  cooperation  of  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  Fox  River  Valley. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course^  the  price  of  paper  has  decreased  since 
the  introduction  of  wood  in  its  manufacture.  Which  was  used  first, 
ground  wood  or  sulphite,  here? 

Mr.  Steele.  Ground  wood.  It  was  brought  to  Appleton  by  Brad- 
ner.  Smith  A  Co.,  of  Chicago,  first,  who  owned  a  small  ground-wood 
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mill,  and  the  machines  in  that  mill  were  brought  from  Germany, 
where  the  process  was  first  developed  commercially.  They  ground 
poplar  wood  and  nothing  else  at  first  When  we  first  went  into  the 
business,  in  1879,  they  were  just  beginning  to  use  poplar  ground-wood 
pulp  in  a  small  way.  They  were  very  careful  not  to  put  very  much 
m  the  paper  for  fear  it  would  spoil  the  paper.  The  western  news- 
papers were  small  in  size  and  limited  in  circulation,  and  much  of 
the  paper  used  was  made  from  rags  or  from  straw.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  at  that  time  was  supplied  from  a  mill  at  Batavia,  Illinois, 
made  very  largely  from  straw  pulp,  and  the  mills  in  the  central  west 
supplied  the  papers  at  Cincinnati  and  other  points.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  ground  wood  those  mills  went  on  to  other  grades  and 
specialties,  and  the  industry  gradually^  grew  and  paper  became 
cheaper,  and  spruce  wood  was  brought  in  for  use  as  ground  wood, 
and  ultimately  the  sulphite  process  was  adopted  and  rags  went  out 
almost  entirely  for  the  use  of  the  lower  grades  of  paper,  cellulose 
from  wood  being  used  in  place  of  cellulose  from  rags. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  through  several,  to  say  the  least, 
paper  mills  where  they  manufacture  ground  wood  and  sulphite  and 
mix  them  together  to  make  paper  and  the  processes  have  some  varia- 
tions, but  on  the  whole  are  very  similar. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  might  come  along  who  would  have  an 
original  idea  on  the  subject  and  revolutionize  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes;  that  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  running  on  the  same  plane  now  for  a 
good  many  years? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  tou  are  the  man? 

Mr.  Steele.  It  don't  look  reasonable  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  wood-pulp  mills  compete  with  the  straw 
mills  in  any  wav? 

Mr.  Steele.  Only  in  a  very  limited  way.  There  are  some  low 
grades  of  boards  made  which  compete  with  the  strawboard  to  some 
extent    There  is  no  straw  pulp  now  used  in  any  large  commercial 

Jnantities.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  straw  pulp  imported  from 
lermany  where  they  still  make  straw  more  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  Straw  is  now  used  to  make  what? 

Mr.  Steele.  Strawboard. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  cheap  pasteboard. 

Mi^.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn^  it  have  the  same  tensile  strength  that  wood 
pulp  has? 

iir.  Steele.  I  don't  know  about  that,  for  it  is  so  long  ago  since  we 
made  any  straw  paper  in  this  part  of  the  country.  That  was  when 
I  was  a  young  chap  going  into  the  business,  and  I  don't  remember 
what  the  quality  of  the  paper  was.  As  I  remember,  it  was  very  good 
paper  that  was  made  from  straw,  but  it  cost  tremendously  to  work 
it  up  and  the  yield  was  small.  I  do  not  think  that  is  liable  to  come 
into  use  again  until  the  world's  supply  of  wood  is  very  much  less 
than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  mills  in  this  valley,  what  hours  do  they  work  dur- 
ing the  week? 
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Mr.  Steele.  We  run  from  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  until  Sun- 
day morning  at  7  o'clock,  working  two-tour  system,  thirteen-hour 
nights  and  eleven-hour  days,  changing  every  week. 

Mr*  Ryan.  The  mills  are  not  unionized  here? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir.    Open  shop. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wages  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Fox  River  Valley! 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir;  if  anything,  a  little  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  mill  connected  with  the  fiber  and  manila 
trust  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  relations  with  it? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Nash  refused  to  allow  the  concern  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  whatever.  They  came  here  and  endeavored 
to  interest  us  in  the  proposition  and  we  declined. 

I'he  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  statement  in  reference 
to  the  so-called  Dean-Shibley  proposition? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  look  to  you  as  though  there  was  any  like- 
lihood of  that  going  through  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  No,  sir.  It  looks  like  holding  an  inquest  to  talk 
about  it. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Nash).  If  you  have  anything  occur  to  you 
on  this  pulp- wood  question,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  write 
us  about  it.  We  will  put  any  information  that  you  send  us  in  in 
connection  with  your  testimony  if  we  receive  it  in  time,  and  if  not 
we  will  put  it  in  afterwards. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Nash.  Thank  you.  After  a  while  I  will  think  it 
over,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  will  write  you. 

Mr.  Steele.  The  chairman  asked  me  about  the  foreign  manufac- 
turing methods.  They  not  only  beat  us  in  technical  matters,  but  they 
havel)etter  discipline  in  their  shops,  and  they  enforce  the  rules  in 
regard  to  piecework  methods  more  consistently  and  thoroughly  than 
we  do.  Tne  Germans  especially  have  advanced  wonderfully  in  their 
shop  practice  in  the  past  few  years,  partly  through  the  efforts  of  their 
consular  agent  to  get  information  and  partly  through  the  informa- 
tion obtained  by  representatives  of  the  various  trades  who  have  been 
sent  abroad  to  study  in  American  factories  and  take  our  methods 
home  with  them,  and  partly  through  a  realization  that  they  had  got 
to  improve  their  methods  it  they  were  to  compete  with  the  American 
piecework  methods.  Mr.  Kennedy,  now  division  manager  of  manu- 
lacturing  and  patent  business  of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, went  over  there  some  years  ago  looking  over  their  methods 
and  came  back  and  reported  that  they  had  not  only  copied  our  piece- 
work method  but  haa  gone  us  one  better.  The  administration  of 
their  shops  is  better  than  the  average  in  this  country.  They  have 
adopted  our  special  machines,  which  has  enabled  this  country  to  lead 
in  shop  manufacturing  methods,  and  with  them  the  methods  of  pay- 
ing for  piecework,  which  also  cheapens  production. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  trained  chemists? 

Mr.  Steele.  We  have  just  started  in  with  one  now.  We  have  had 
one,  but  he  was  promoted  to  a  position  as  superintendent  of  one  of 
our  mills. 
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The  Chatrman.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  find  a  manufacturing 
enterprise  of  equal  size  in  Germany  that  deals  in  any  way  with  chem- 
icals that  does  not  have  a  number  of  trained  chemists? 

Mr.  Steele.  Never. 

Mr.  Rfan.  They  all  have  themt 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  American  manufacturer 
not  to  keep  abreast  with  foreign  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  want  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  foreign 
markets? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  other  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
America  now  where  they  deal  at  all  with  chemistry  are  beginning  to 
use  trained  chemists. 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes.  Beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
going  to  hold  our  prommence  m  the  market  we  have  got  to  devote 
more  attention  to  the  technical  end  of  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  steel  company  maintains  a  large 
chemical  college? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  all  the  time  bringing  forward 
young  men  from  technical  schools  to  occupy  positions  of  prominence 
in  their  business. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  steel  mills  are  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes.  sir.  • 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  If  ash.  Haven't  you  a  chemist  from  Sweden  f 

Mr.  Steeijb.  He  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent.  All  the 
technical  processes  in  the  steel  business  are  far  ahead  of  those  in  the 
paper  busmess.  The  paper  business  seems  to  me,  after  having  been 
out  of  it  for  thirteen  years,  very  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  possi- 
bilities. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  and  do  not  like 
to  have  an  opinion  on  any  subject  that  I  know  as  little  about  as  I  do 
about  the  paper  business,  but  in  going  around  to  the  paper  mills  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  ^ntlemen  have  relied  more  upon  that  that  would 
come  into  the  untramed  mind  of  a  day  laborer  than  that  would  come 
into  the  mind  of  a^  trained  scientist. 

Mr.  Steele.  It  impresses  a  man  who  has  been  in  other  lines  of 
business  where  they  carry  out  details  more  carefully  and  produce 
greater  economies,  the  tremendous  waste  in  the  paper  business.  It 
IS  capable  of  great  development  on  the  manufacturing  side. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Undoubtedly,  taking  advantage  of  many  of  the  things 
which  you  have  in  mind  m  connection  with  the  production  of  paper 
would  put  the  American  manufacturer  of  paper  in  a  better  position 
to  compete,  even  if  there  is  some  apparent  hardship  placed  upon 
him  as  the  result  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  think  we  could  adopt  a  good  many  of  the  forei^ 
methods  to  advantage  in  this  country  to  cheapen  cost,  but  you  will 
find  a  good  many  mills  that  are  operated  and  managed  by  a  low- 
priced  employee  who  has  never  had  any  technical  knowledge  and  who 
nas  never  had  any  training  or  experience  as  a  salesman,  who  has. 
perhaps,  been  a  bookkeeper  m  some  paper  mill  and  has  been  promoted 
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to  manage  a  large  business  empl^ng  a  capital  amonnting  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  results  are  not  very  edifying 
either  in  the  market  or  the  factory.  There  is  no  business  that  1 
know  of  where  the  manufacturing  details  are  not  worked  out  closer 
than  in  the  paper  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  mills  of  this  valley 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  papers,  news-print  paper,  and 
other  different  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Steei^.  In  the  Nekoosa  mill  the  production  of  100  tons  a  day 
has  gone  off  from  print  onto  wrapping.  The  Consolidated  mill  is 
a  very  fine  mill,  and  is  going  onto  higher  ffrades  of  paper  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  apparently.  In  fact,  I  think  Mr.  Mead  stated  yesterday 
that  was  his  intention.'    The  Grand  Rapids  Paper  and  Pulp  Com- 

Eany  is  also  running  other  OTade  of  papers  aside  from  print  It  has 
een  stated  that  other  mills  nave  contemplated  doing  the  same  thing. 
It  would  look,  therefore,  as  though  there  was  more  profit  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  fiber  papers  than  print  in  this  section. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  think  there  is  a  tendency  here  to  increase  the 
production  of  other  kinds  of  paper  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  of 
news-print  paper  produced? 

Mr.  Steele.  Largely  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  spruce  pnlp 
wood.  That  is  the  reason  for  it.  We  have  the  hemlock  here,  which 
is  comparatively  cheap.  We  can  compete  with  anyone  anywhere  in 
the  country  on  fiber  papers.  Hemlock:  will  produce  a  better  article 
than  spruce  will  in  fiber  papers  and  we  can  produce  it  cheaply. 
The  consequence  is,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  get  away  from  the 
ground-wood  papers  to  the  .sulphite  papers  made  from  hemlock.  It 
we  could  get  our  spruce  from  Ontario  and  from  Canada  I  think  the 
tendency  would  be  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  relative  price  of  these  papers  anything 
to  do  with  this  tendency  to  change;  that  is,  is  there  a  similar  ten- 
dency in  the  market  price  of  wrapping  papers,  manila  and  fiber 
papers,  as  compared  with  news-print  papers? 

Mr.  Steeijs.  Do  you  mean  is  tliere  more  money  in  its  manufacture) 

The  Chairman.  No.  Does  the  same  inducement  to  go  into  manila 
papers  exist  all  over  the  country  that  does  here? 

Mr.  Steei^.  No;  I  think  it  is  purely  local,  because  we  have  the 
hemlock  here  and  they  haven't  it  in  the  East.  They  have  the  spruce 
and  we  haven't  it.  So  that  it  is  natural,  like  the  force  of  gravity. 
It  ffoes  to  the  point  of  least  resistance. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  because  manila  paper  has  gone  up 
in  price  very  largrely  as  compared  to  news- print  paper? 

Mr.  Steele.  No;  this  started  years  ago  before  tnere  had  been  any 
enhancement  of  values. 

The  Chairman.  The  change  here  is  owing  principally  to  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  the  raw  material! 

Mr.  Steele.  Yes,  sir. 


IMPORTATION  STATISTICS. 


Pursnant  to  request  by  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the 
Select  Comniittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  made  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  certain  information  relative  to  importer 
tions  of  wooa  pulpf  filter  masse^  printing  paper,  and  pulp  woods  at 
the  leading  ports  during  the  period  from'  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 
1908,  whim  request  was  later  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  President, 
dated  July  14,  1908,  in  reference  to  the  desired  information,  the 
Treasury  Department,  acting  imder  the  direction  of  the  President, 
submitted  a  tabulated  statement. 

This  tabulated  statement  shows  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity, 
apnraised  value,  and  coimtry  of  origin  of  each  importation  of  mechan- 
ically ground  wood  pulp,  chemical  pulp,  unbleached  and  bleached, 
filter  masse  or  filter  stock,  printing  paper  and  pulp  woods,  specified 
in  paragraphs  393,  395,  396,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  together  with  the  duties,  including  countervailing  duties,  col- 
lected thereon,  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
at  the  following  ports: 

New  Orleans,  La.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chicago,  111.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Marquette,  Port  Huron,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Erie, 
Pa.;  Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Cape  Vincent,  Ogdensburg, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  Albure,  East  AJburg,  Swanton,  St.  Albans, 
Richford,  Newport,  Vt.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
YorK,  N.  Y.;  Bridgeport,  New  London,  Conn.;  Boston,  Mass.;  and 
Ba^or,  Me. 

The  statistics  of  the  first  15  named  ports  are  printed  in  this  number 
of  the  hearings. 

POB.T  07  ITEW  ORLEANS. 

Statemeni  of  importationi  at  the  part  of  New  Orleana,  La.y  from   January  i,  i9(^,  to 

JuTie  /,  1908. 

PULP  OF  WOOD. 

[Speelfled  In  ptagrapii  993,  tariff  act  of  1897.    Mechanically  ground.    Duty,  one>tweUth  of  a  oent  p«r 

pound.] 


Data. 

From— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

fcptmber... 

1907. 

Sweden 

POVLTldB. 

56,000 
56,000 

1993.00 
990.00 

S46.67 

Octeber 

do 

46.67 

112.000 

1,983.00 

03. 84 
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POBT  OF  NEW  OBLEANS— Continued. 

Statement  of  importation  at  the  port  of  New  Orkana,  La.,  from  January  1^  19€7^  to 

June  /,  1908 — Continued. 

PU^iP  OF  WOOD.    CHEMICAL,  UNBLEACHED. 
[Duty,  OD&«Uth  of  %  oent  per  pound.] 


June... 
August. 


1907. 


October... 
November. 


January.. 
February. 


1908. 


Norway. 
Svredon. 
Norway. 
Sweden. 
Norway. 
do.. 


Norway. 
Sweden. 


87.200 
67.200 
67.200 

112. OUO 
67,200 

100,800 


67.200 
67.200 


616.000 


81.058.00 
1,058.00 
1.058.00 
1.685.00 
1,058.00 
1,587.00 


1.068.00 
1,058.00 


0,62a  00 


8112.00 
112.00 
112.00 
186.67 
112.00 
168.00 


113.00 
112.00 


1,026.67 


None. 


FILTER  MASSE,  OR  FILTER  8T0CEL 
[Under  paragraph  305.] 

PRINTING  PAPER. 
[Under  paragraph  396.    Value  above  6  oents  per  pound.    Duty,  15  per  oent] 


Jidy. 


1907. 


February. 
March.... 

April 

May 


1008. 


Germany. 


England. 
do.,. 


German'* 
England 


8,000 


3.000 
1,600 
1.816 
1,000 


13,416 


8384.00 


178.00 
102.00 
227.00 
103.00 


974.00 


854.80 


26.70 
15.90 
34.05 
15.45 


146.10 


PULP  WOODS. 
[Under  paragraph  609.] 

None. 

POBT  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Imports  of  ground  wood  pulp  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  1,  1907,  to  June  2,  1908. 


C.B. 

Date  of 
arrivaL 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
inilue. 

Country  of  origin. 

Dattot. 

1064 

1907. 

May  27 

....  do ... 

Pounit. 

78,107 

128.214 

155.992 

250.302 

159,381 

68,922 

147,903 

65.751 

80.017 

72.848 

75,408 

96,574 

103.468 

32,744 

125,341 

47,401 

30.405 

92.327 

40.762 

66,222 

23.611 

37,118 

34,749 

37.317 

36.085 

42.  .567 

36.754 

41.132 

24.272 

33,267 

49.094 

'   23,166 

81.113.00 

1,827.00 

2,300.00 

8.567.00 

2,341.00 

082.00 

2,108.00 

937.00 

1,140.00 

1,038.00 

1,074.00 

1,376.00 

1,474.00 

467.00 

1,786.00 

66&00 

432.00 

1,31&00 

581.00 

801.00 

836.00 

529.00 

495.00 

532.00 

5iaoo 

681.00 
523.00 
586.00 
34&00 
473.00 
841.00 

8aaoo 

Chicoutlmij  Quebec. . . 
do 

86&08 

1065 

106.84 

1074 

May  30 
May  31 

....  do ... 

do 

129.99 

1080 

208.  .08 

1081 

do 

132.81 

1098 

June    4 

June    5 

June    8 

do ... 

do 

57.43 

1099 

123.25 

1116 

5179 

1129 

66.68 

1133 

June  15 
June  17 
June  18 
June  22 
June  25 
....  do  . . . 

do 

6a  70 

1134 

do 

62.84 

8 

do 

8a  48 

9 

do 

86.22 

82 

do 

27.29 

33 

do 

104.45 

34 

June  24 
....  do  . . . 

do 

39.50 

67 

do 

25.34 

£8 

June  25 
June  24 
June  26 
July     9 
....  do  . . . 

do 

76.94 

50 

83.97 

60 

46.85 

96 

do 

19.67 

99 

do 

3a  93 

100 

June  24 
July  17 
July  12 
July  17 
July     1 
July  20 
July  23 
July  20 
July   15 
July    1 

do 

2&96 

131 

do 

81. 10 

132 

do 

80.07 

133 

85l48 

154 

do 

3a63 

155 

do 

84.28 

156 

do 

20.23 

167 

do 

27.72 

158 

do 

40  81 

150 

do J 

10.30 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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POBT  07  KANSAS  CITY,  HO.— Continued. 

Imports  of  ground  wood  prdp  at  Kansas  Cily^  Mo,,  January  1,  1907 ,  to  Junt  1, 1908 — 

Ck>n  tinned. 


a  B. 


160. 
187. 
188. 
I8d. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
251. 
2S2. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
285. 
2». 
287. 
288. 
821. 


Totil. 


Date  of 
arrival. 


19 
1 
9 
8 


1907. 
July  22 
July  20 
July  25 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July  25 
July  31 
July  23 
July  19 
July  29 
Aug.  2 
July  25 

do .. 

July  31 
Aug.  1 
July  8 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  6 
July  20 
July  25 
Aug.    6 


Quantity. 


Pottfidt. 
837,422 
20.638 
82.743 
24.057 
32,367 
88.082 
83.250 
34.131 
24,235 
33,770 
52.393 
40,766 
88.265 
30,400 
37,902 
83.275 
29,750 
32.744 
48,066 
81,817 
36,790 
38.089 
32,725 
46,844 


8,167,760 


Appraised 
value. 


S533.00 
312.00 
467.00 
343.00 
493.00 
542  00 
474.00 
486.00 
845  00 
479.00 
735.00 
623.00 
545  00 
467.00 
530.00 
474.00 
424.00 
467.00 
685  00 
453.00 
524.00 
543.00 
466.00 
667.00 


46,586.00 


County  of  origin. 


Cblcoutlmi,  Quebec 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...dp 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..-.do 

....do 


Duties. 


831.18 
17.20 
27.29 
20.05 
26.97 
2ft  35 
27.64 
28.44 
2a  20 
2816 
43.66 
33.97 
31.89 
25  34 
81.69 
27.73 
24.79 
27.29 
40  05 
26.51 
30.66 
81.74 
27.10 
89.03 


2,637.05 


No  importation  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 
1908,  of  Biter  masse  or  niter  stock  under  paragraph  395,  nor  printing 
paper  under  para^aph  396,  nor  pulp  woods  under  paragraph  699 
of  the  tariff  act  or  1897.  No  additional  duties  collected  under  the 
provisos  of  paragraphs  393  and  396. 

FOBT  OF  CHIOAOO. 

Statement  lowing  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value  and  country  of  origin  of  the 
imporUUions  of  the  various  kinas  of  wood  pulp,  filter  masse  or  filter  stock,  Tenting 
paper  and  pulp  woods,  specified  in  paragraphs  S9S,  S95,  S96,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  oj 
JuL^  t4t  1897,  together  with  the  duties  collected  thereon,  at  the  port  of  Chicago  for  the 
penodfrom  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 

PULP  OP  WOOD-CHEMICAL,  UNBLEACHED. 
[One^Ixfh  of  a  cent  per  pound  duty,  dry  weight,  peraeraph  398.]  ^ 


pHte. 


Coontrj. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Ordinary 
duty. 


Counter- 
vailing 
duty. 


Total 
duty. 


1907. 
Jan.  30 
Feb.  10 
Feb.  16 
ICay  20 
July  3 
July  12 
July  16 
July  22 
July  29 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  21 
Sept.  9 
OeL  28 
Nor.  4 
Dee.  4 
4 
4 


Canada^. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


Powndt, 

40,303 
81,960 
140,580 
36,774 
94,007 
86,775 
41,160 
39,791 
44,438 
«  46,006 
41,164 
40,793 
42,076 
81.485 
86,058 
69,513 
81,434 
87,352 
80,336 


1683.00 

1,429.00 

2,623.00 

672.00 

1,713.00 

1,709.00 

862.00 

829.00 

837.00 

838.00 

796.00 

813.00 

843.00 

1,592.00 

1,637.00 

1,327.00 

1,500.00 

1,574.00 

1,478.00 


367.17 

136.  eo 

234.30 

60.62 

166.68 

142.96 

68.60 

66.32 

74.06 

76.01 

68.61 

67.99 

71.63 

135.81 

143.43 

115. 85 

135.72 

146. 59 

133.89 


$6.00 

10.00 

17.25 

4.50 

11.50 

10.60 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

6.60 


00 
00 
26 


10.00 
10.60 
8.50 
10.00 
10.76 
10.00 


•72.17 

146.60 

261.66 

64.12 

168.18 

153.46 

73.60 

71.32 

79.56 

80.61 

73.61 

72.99 

7(^.88 

145. 81 

153.93 

124.36 

145.72 

156.34 

143.89 


1,250,906 


23,745.00 


2,099.84 


154.75  2,254.69 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETa 


POBT  OF  CHICAQO— GoDtinued. 

Statement  showing  date  of  arrival,  aiumtity,  appraised  value  and  country  of  origin  of  ih€ 
importations  oj  the  various  kinds  of  wood  pulp,  filter  masu  or  filter  stock,  printing 
paper  and  pulp  woods,  etc. — Continued. 

FILTER  HASSB. 
m  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  »d  ralorein,  paragnph  S95.) 


Dale. 


1907. 
Feb.    4 
May 
May 

July  22 
Aug.  6 
AiiR.  17 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  21 
Oct.  16 
Not.  U 


Country. 


7 
16 


1906. 
Apr.  25 
Apr.  80 


Oermany 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

....do... 
....do... 


Qu^pttty. 


Pounds. 
1,102 
7,055 
4.409 
2.613 
6,614 
992 
110 
4,409 
2.206 
6,612 


1.102 
245 


86,268 


Value. 


8124.00 
826.00 
624.00 
818.00 
785.00 
155.00 
16.00 
524.00 
259.00 
659.00 


170.00 
89.00 


4,398.00 


Duty. 


136.18 
229.73 
14174 

85u« 
216l96 

8&1S 

3.90 

144.74 

71.08 
181.68 


42.08 
9.68 


1,203.76 


PRINTING  PAPER. 
rOT«r  6  oentu  rer  pound,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  paragraph  396.J 


1907. 
Apr.    6 
Jiiy     3 
Aug.  16 

1908. 
Feb.  10 


Prance.. 
England 
do.. 

Franoa.. 


4,032 
1.620 
1,728 


2.160 


9,649 


8763.00 
82.00 
88.00 


847.00 


1,280.00 


8114.45 
12.80 
13.90 


62.05 


192.00 


PRINTING  PAPER, 
f  Over  4  o«»nt8  not  over  5  cents  ner  pound,  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  pound  duty,  paragraph  395.] 


1907. 
July     3 
Aug.  16 


England. 
do.., 


216 
1,188 


1.404 


810.00 
67.00 


67.00 


81.78 
9.60 


1L28 


PRINTING  PAPER. 
[Not  over  2  cents  per  pound,  three-tenths  of  a  cent  pound  duty,  paragraph  395.] 


Date. 

Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ordinary 
duty. 

Ad()i> 

Uonal 

diity,8eo> 

tion  32. 

Total 
duty. 

1907 
June  17 

Canada 

Pounds. 
43.760 
48.300 
40.797 
42.835 
82.787 
35.027 
40,809 

8813.00 
894.00 
755.00 
796.00 
1,573.00 
666.00 
775.00 

8131.28 
144.90 
122.39 
128.51 
248.36 
105.08 
122.43 

8131.28 

A  UK.  22 

do 

144.90 

Aug.  22 
84^pt.    7 
Dwj.     7 

do 

122.38 

do 

128.61 

do 

831.46 
13.32 
16.50 

279.82 

Dec.     7 

do 

118.40 

Dee.  10 

do 

137.08 

334.315 

6,272.00 

1,002.96 

6a  28 

1,063.28 

WOOD  TJJLP,  FBIHT  PAPER,  ETC* 
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POBT  OF  CHICAGK>— GontiniMd. 


mhowkia  date  o/arrUKtl,  auoniity,  appraiied  value  and  ootadry  ef  origin  of  tke 

itnporiatione  of  the  variota  kinag  of  wood  pulp,  JUUr  nuuee  or  JUUr  eloek,  prvntmg 
and  pulp  woode,  «te.— <bnttnued. 


PULP  WOOD& 
(f^n  tf  duty,  ptfBfraph  8B0.] 


D-.. 

Coantry. 

Qmnttty. 

VlllN. 

1907. 
Jan.    11 

OaiMda 

451 
877 
800 
500 
450 
643 
600 

fl.S8S.09 

Jan.    II 

do 

1,131.00 

JuJr    12 
July  22 
Aug.  U 
Ai«.  27 
Not.  14 

do » 

i.5flaoo 

do... - 

1,500.00 

do 

1,35a  00 

do 

i.fisaoo 

.....do 

i,8oaoo 

8.421 

10,284.00 

POBT  07  MILWAT7KEE. 
hnpcrUdfrom  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 

ITNBLEACHSD  WOOD  PULP. 


IXuty. 

Countatw 

▼ailing 
duty. 

CaoAda. 

880.78 
7a  48 
86.40 

129.98 
85.59 
72.61 
79.95 
73.72 
71.95 
81.08 
77.24 
77.88 
71.70 
75.79 
74.86 
77.94 
71.19 

150.85 
77.08 
73.45 
74.42 
67.56 

163.15 
75.00 
75.44 

15a  10 
65.53 
53.60 
7a  35 

144.84 
74.11 
74.51 
60.50 
7a  98 
69.64 

127.03 
72.83 

121.23 

135.78 
62.51 
69.50 
50.38 
60.38 

129.59 
89.54 
6&61 

88^17 

do 

5.21 

do 

4.93 

do 

0.62 

do 

4.80 

do 

6.38 

.....do.... 

5.92 

do 

5.48 

do 

5.33 

do 

8.00 

do 

6.71 

do 

6.77 

do 

6.31 

do .;:......     .:; 

6.81 

....ido::::::;;.: :.;.;.:....:::::;;::::::::: 

6.55 

do 

6.72 

do 

6.27 

do 

11.17 

do 

6.71 

do 

6.44 

do 

5.52 

do 

5.00 

do 

12.06 

do 

5.55 

....vdo 

6.59 

do 

11. 10 

do 

4.85 

do 

S.96 

do 

5.21 

do 

ia7i 

do 

6.40 

do 

5  52 

do 

6.16 

do 

6.28 

do 

6. 18 

do 

0.40 

do 

5.39 

do 

8.97 

do 

10.08 

do 

4.63 

do..." 

6.18 

do 

4.40 

do 

6.14 

do 

0.58 

do 

6.14 

do 

i.84 

10 
10 
18 


June 


1 
1 
1 

8 


Jo^  II 
11 
13 
13 
94 

*-«•  S 

0 

9 

9 

13 

16 

28 

Bapt.    6 

e 

9 

10 

20 

20 

20 

27 

27 

Oet      3 

7 

7 

7 

17 

17 


Xor. 


3 

9 
14 
17 

21 


41,856 

42,285 

30.840 

77.083 

80.352 

43.566 

47.070 

44.232 

43.172 

48.045 

46.030 

46.726 

43.019 

46.476 

44.016 

46.344 

42.713 

00.500 

46,248 

44.06O 

44.6fiO 

40,533 

44.007 


OO.OfiO 
80.310 
82.156 
43.212 
W.OOQ 
44,465 
44,70(7 
41.7.M 


41.7S1 
76.216 
43.606 
T2.737 
61,457 
S7.508 
41.753 


41,627 
77.782 
41,790 
86,164 


8783.00 
800.00 
737.00 

I,4l8w00 
786.00 
809.00 
894.00 
850.00 
875.00 
08&00 
942.00 
949.00 
884.00 
016.00 
908.00 
924.00 
838.00 

1,770.00 
930.00 
373.00 
902.00 
813.00 

1,063.00 
88a  00 
002.00 

1,797.00 
793.00 
841.00 
841.00 

1,674.00 
809.00 
004.00 
860.00 
855.00 
799.00 

lp62S.00 
883.00 

1,44a  00 

1,620.00 
80000 
773.00 
708.00 
839.00 

1,827.00 
834.00 
714.00 


2174 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC, 


POBT  OF  MILWAUKEB— Continued. 
ImporUd/rom  Janwary  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  i905— Continued. 

UNBLEACHED  WOOD  PULP— Contixiaed. 


Date. 


1907. 
Nov.  22 
Dec.    12 
14 

1908. 
May    18 
28 


Quantity. 


40,971 
£7,420 
41,425 


42,682 
87,350 


2,549,937 


Appraised 
value. 


8815.00 

1, 163. 00 

816.00 


768.00 
670.00 


50,484.00 


Country  of  origin. 


FILTER  MASSE. 


1907. 
Jan.  17 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  25 
Apr.  11 
Mar.    22 

Do.... 
May  17 
June  6 
July  25 
July  29 
Mar.  25 
Sept.  4 
Oct.  5 
Dec.    20 

1906. 
Mar.    11 
May    25 


1,100 

992 

2,205 

969 

440 

660 

4,409 

1.980 

4,409 

1,964 

1,103 

4,009 

1,984 

1,984 


6,680 
6,496 


89,323 


1129.00 
116.00 
257.00 
118.00 
51.00 
77.00 
4rX).00 
236.00 
547.00 
231.00 
129.00 
474.00 
231.00 
231.00 


533.00 
533.00 


4,343.00 


Canada 
....do. 
....do. 

....do. 
....do. 


Duty. 


868.29 
95.70 
69.04 


71.14 
62.25 


4,249.49 


Countar- 
vaiiing 
duty. 


$5.06 
7.06 
ft.  11 


ft.  27 
4.61 


S14.68 


Oerraany 
Holland.. 
Germany 
Holland.. 
Germany 
....do.... 
....do.... 
Holland.. 
....do... 
..-.do... 
Germany 

do... 

Holland.. 
....do... 

....do... 
Germany 


835. 8S 
32.28 
71.(3 
32.58 
14.27 
21.47 

13.^64 
65.16 

148.19 
64.41 
35.88 

137.23 
64.41 
64.41 


163.65 
162.63 


1,247. 72 


PRINTING  PAPER. 


191^. 
May    17 
Aug    23 


85,995 
43,030 


79,025 


8666.00 
796.00 


1,462.00 


Canada 
....do. 


8107.99 
129L10 


237.09 


Ne  additional  duty  collected  during  the  period  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1906,  on  Importatlonf 
undo  paragraph  396  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

PEELED  PULP  WOOD. 


m 

♦. 

Cwd9, 

June 

16 

985 

June 

22 

595 

July 

5 

850 

July 

dO 

990 

Aug. 

3 

700 

Aug. 

7 

850 

Sept 

2 

700 

bept. 

9 

940 

Sept 

16 

690 

Sept 

U 

1,100 

Oct. 

15 

1,125 

Oct. 

18 

940 

Oct. 

19 

360 

Nov. 

6 

755 

Do 

•  •  • 

675 

12,255 


84,925.00 
3.220.00 
4,675.00 
5,445.00 
8, 85a  00 
4,675.00 
4,20a00 
5, 17a  00 
S,7V5.0O 
6,600.00 
6, 187. 50 
5,  I7a  00 
l,bH).00 
4, 152. 50 
8,712.50 

87,757.50 


Quebec. 

do., 

do.. 

do., 

do., 

,....do. 
....do.. 
....do. 
.....do., 

do., 

do., 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC, 
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POBT  OF  MABQTTBTTB,  VICEL 

hnporU  of  wood  pulp,  print  paper ^  and  pulp  wood^  from  Canada^  neaved  between 

January  1, 1907^  ana  June  1,  1908. 

WOOD   PULP  (ICECHANICALLY  GROUND.) 


Dttto. 


Quantity. 


ValiM. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Datyool- 
lacted. 


1907. 

Jani]ary3 

Januarys 

January  8 

January  10 

January  11 

January  14 

January  15 

January  16 

January  17 

January  18 

January  21 

January  22 

January  25 

January  28 

Fe}>ruary  1 

February  5 « 

February  6 

February  8 

February  11 

February  12 

February  14. 

February  15 

February  18 

February  19 

February  20 

February  21 

February  25 

March  1 

Umrchi 

March  5 

March  6 

March? 

March  8 

March  U 

March  12 

March  14 

March  18 

March  Itt 

March  20 

March  22 

Mardi2S 

M«ich2S 

March  27 

March  28 

AprUl 

AprM2 

Aprils 

April  4 

Apms 

Aprils 

ApfU9 

April  10 

April  11 

April  13 

April  IS 

April  15 

April  17 

April  IS 

April  19 

April  22 

April  23 

April  24 

April  25 

April  26 

Mayl 

Mays 

Mayo 

May7 

May  10 

May  13 

May  14 

May  15 

May  16 

May  17 

May  20 

May  31 


Pound*. 

2,243,722 

1,426,248 
943,068 
627,113 
640,674 
649, gR3 
466,555 
425,145 
314,252 
110,273 

1,277,624 
287,120 
313,128 
016,414 

3,342,747 
894,  t«6 
117,645 
132/049 

1,744,963 
497,147 
265,584 
238.707 
«1,740 
563,288 
883,780 
410. 3S8 

1,488.511 
578.239 
750.494 
413, 127 
638,368 
318,496 
170,338 
610.730 
548.321 
866.828 
462,271 
163.003 
132.264 
199.  W« 
616,533 
137,533 
182,601 
184.153 
194,943 
654,048 
300.611 
319.845 
319.520 
439.763 
180.337 
185,593 
389.199 
343.569 
300.666 
435.288 
316,698 
300,380 
103.735 
444.645 
182.364 
317. 158 
135,730 
07.504 
850.801 
863.264 
441,530 
313.584 
616.703 
860,492 
315,491 
401,629 
151.706 
383.214 
341,466 
155,047 


814,303.30 
9,850.11 
6,013. 79 
4,302.44 
i13&65 
4,39k  72 
8,060.26 
2,810  27 
3,111.43 
162.32 
8,327.44 
1,722.72 
3,348.46 
5,76141 

15,066.31 

5,82619 

882.34 

990.37 

10,843.63 
S.  297. 12 

X,  Wl.  Bo 

1.643.91 
S.  072. 27 
3,373. 12 
3.595.03 
3.077.91 
9.975.90 
4, 03a  09 
5,443.71 
3,478  75 
4.341.58 
1,638.72 
1,277.54 
4,244.08 
3,745.08 
2,751.22 
8,505.68 
1,195.70 

901.08 
1,4A».77 
4,551.35 

956.49 
1,860.51 
1,381. 15 
1,462.07 
4,155.36 
1,572.08 
1,648.84 
1,646.40 
S,20a21 
1,352.53 
1,301.94 
3,100.06 
1,810.27 
1,572.50 
3,100.51 
1,625.23 
1,570.35 
1,453.01 
S.  334. 05 
1,367.78 
1,626.68 

754.43 

585.01 
6,395.18 
3.179.58 
3,640.17 
1,873.40 
4.242.83 
3,305.05 
1.440.51 
3,774.88 

010.33 
3,030  16 
1,580.44 

030.39 


A  cent  per  pound 

....do 

81,80a78 
1,188  56 

....do 

785.89 

....do 

522.59 

....do 

633.89 

....do 

541.66 

....do 

388.79 

....do 

354.28 

261.87 

....do 

91.00 

....do 

1,064.67 
239.27 

260.04 

763.69 

1,952.29 

745.81 

do 

9&04 

110.04 

....do 

1,454.14 

40&29 

....do 

321.33 

lO&tQ 

859.79 

468.49 

819.82 

....do. ............... 

341.98 

....do 

1,240.  43 

481.87 

625. 39 

844.27 

do 

534.48 

....do 

182.08 

....do 

141.95 

....do 

508.94 

....do 

456.03 

....do 

305.60 

•  •  •  •UOs  ••  ••••■■«••••■• 

385.23 
135.03 

11023 

....do 

106.64 

...  .do  ................ 

513.77 

....do 

106.28 

....do 

152.17 

....do 

153.46 

....do 

162.45 

....do 

461.70 

....do • 

174.67 

....do 

183.20 

182.93 

....do 

866.46 

....do 

150.28 

....do 

154.66 

....do 

241.00 

....do 

202.14 

....do 

174.73 

....do 

362.75 

....do 

180.58 

do 

174.40 

....do 

161.45 

....do 

87056 

....do 

151.07 

....do 

180.07 

....do 

104.78 

....do 

81.25 

....do 

709.07 

....do 

802.73 

....do 

867.94 

....do 

200.40 

....do 

513.00 

...  .do , 

800.41 

....do....... 

170.68 

....do 

834.  n 

....do..... ....■-•-... 

126.43 

....do 

336.01 

301.33 

1  •  •  •  •QO*  •«••••••••••«•« 

129.31 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC, 


POBT  OF  MILWAUKEB— Continued. 
Imported fmtn  Janwary  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  i905— Continued. 

UNBLEACHED  WOOD  PULP— Contixiued. 


Date. 


1907. 
Nov.  22 
Dec    12 
14 

1908. 
May    18 
28 


Qaantity. 


Pcwnd: 

40,971 
£7,420 
41,425 


42.682 
87.350 


2,640,937 


Appraised 
value. 


8818.00 

1,163.00 

816.00 


788.00 
676.00 


60,484.00 


Country  of  origliL 


Canada 
....do. 
do. 

....do. 
....do. 


FII/TER  MASSE. 


1907. 
Jan.  17 
Feb.  0 
Feb.  25 
Apr.  11 
Mar.   22 

Do.... 
May  17 
June  6 
July  25 
July  29 
Mar.  25 
Sept.  4 
Oct.  6 
Dec.   20 

1906. 
Mar.   11 
May    25 


1,100 

092 

8,205 

989 

440 

660 

4,409 

1,980 

4,409 

1,984 

1,102 

4,009 

1,984 

1,984 


6,680 
6,496 


39,323 


8129.00 

116.00 

257.00 

ll&OO 

61.00 

77.00 

4no.oo 

236.00 

647 

231 

129.00 

474.00 

231.00 

231.00 


633.00 
633.00 


00 
00 


4,343.00 


Duty. 


868.29 
95.70 
60.04 


71.14 
62.25 


4,249.49 


Counter* 
vailing 
duly. 


86.06 
7.08 
6wll 


6.27 
4.61 


814.68 


Germany 
Holland.. 
Germany 
Holland.. 
Germany 

do.... 

....do.... 
Holland.. 
....do... 
....do... 
Germany 

do... 

Holland.. 
....do... 

do  ... 

Germany 


835.88 

32.28 
71.  C3 
32.58 
14.27 
21.47 

13.T  64 
65.10 

148.19 
64.41 
35.88 

137.23 
64.41 
64.41 


163.65 
162.63 


1,247.72 


PRINTING  PAPER. 


191^. 
May    17 
Aug    23 


86,995 
43,080 


70,026 


866&00 
796.00 


1,462.00 


Canada 
....do. 


8107.99 
12a  10 


237.09 


Ne  tddltlonal  duty  collected  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  on  ImportaUooa 
onde  paregraph  396  of  the  tariff  act  of  1807. 

PEELED  PULP  WOOD. 


m 

♦. 

Cwd: 

June 

16 

985 

June 

22 

695 

July 

6 

850 

July 

dO 

090 

Aug. 

8 

700 

Aug. 

7 

850 

Sept 

2 

700 

bept. 

9 

040 

Sept 

16 

690 

Sept 

11 

1,100 

Oct. 

16 

1,125 

Oct. 

18 

940 

Oct 

19 

360 

Nov. 

6 

765 

Do 

•  •  ■ 

675 

12,255 


84,925.00 
3, 22a  00 
4,675.00 
6,445.00 
3, 85a  00 
4,675.00 
4, 20a  00 
6,170.00 
3,7V5.00 
6,600.00 
6,187.50 
6, 17a  00 
l,bH).00 
4, 152. 50 
3,712.50 

67,767.60 


Quebec. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do., 

....do.. 

....do., 

.....do.. 

do.. 

....do., 

do. 

.....do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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POBT  OF  MABQTTBTTB,  laCEL 

importe  of  wood  pulp,  print  paper,  and  puLf  wood,  from  Canada,  neaved  between 

January  1, 1907,  and  June  1, 1908. 

WOOD   PULP  (ICECHANICALLY  ORODND.) 


Dftte. 


Qouitity. 


Valoe. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Daty  col- 
lected. 


1907. 

Jenoary  2 

Januarys 

January  8 

January  10 

January  U 

January  14 

January  15 

January  16 

January  17 

January  18 

January  21 

January  22 

January  25 

January  28 

February  I 

February  5 i 

February  6 

February  8 

February  U 

February  13 

February  14 

February  15 

February  18 

February  19 

February  20 

February  21 

February  25 

March  1 

March  4 

March  5 

March  6 

March? 

March  8 

March  11 

March  13 

March  14 

March  18 

March  19 

March  30 

March  22 

March  25 

March  28 

March  27 

March  28 

AprUl 

AprU2 

Aprils 

April  4 

AprUS 

Aprils 

April  9 

April  10 

April  11 

April  13 

April  IS 

Aprill5 

April  17 

April  18 

April  19 

April  22 

April  23 

April  24 

April  25 

April  26 

Mayl 

Mays 

May« 

May7 

May  10 

May  13 

May  14 

May  15 

May  W 

May  17 

May  20 

May  21 


Pounds, 
2,243,722 
1,426,248 
943,008 
627,113 
640,674 
649, 9R3 
466,555 
425,145 
314,252 
110,273 
1,277,624 
287,190 
313, 128 
916,414 
2,342.747 
804,  f«6 
117,645 
132/049 
1,744,963 
497,147 
365,584 
238.707 
«1,740 
502,288 
383,780 
410,388 
1,488,511 
578,239 
750.404 
413, 127 
638,368 
218,496 
170,338 
610,720 
648.321 
366.828 
462.271 
163,093 
132,264 

Ivv,  viv 

616,533 
127,533 
182,601 
184,153 
194,942 
654.048 
209,611 
219,845 
219.520 
489.763 
180.337 
185,592 
289,199 
242.569 
309.606 
435,288 
216.696 
309,380 
193.735 
444.645 
182.364 
217, 158 
125,739 
97.504 
850,891 
363.264 
441.530 
812,584 
616.793 
860.492 
215.491 
401.629 
151.706 
283,214 
341,466 
155,047 


$14,803.30 

9,850.11 

6,013.79 

4,302.44 

4^138.65 

4,39k  72 

3,060.26 

2,810.27 

3,111.43 

162.32 

8,327.44 

1,722.72 

2,348  46 

5,763.41 

15,066.31 

5,826.19 

882.34 

990.37 

10,843.63 

3,297.12 

1,  inll.  So 

1.643.91 
3,072.27 
8,373. 12 
2,595.03 
8.077.91 
9.975.90 
4,03a  09 
5,443.71 
2, 478  75 
4,341.58 
1,638.72 
1,277.54 
4,244.08 
3,74^98 
2,751.22 
8,505.68 
1, 195. 70 

9vl.  vs 
1, 4^.  77 
4,551,25 

956.49 
1,369.51 
1,381.15 
1,462.07 
4,155.36 
1,572.08 
1,648.84 
1,646.40 
8,298.21 
1,352.53 
1,391.94 
3,100.06 
1,819.27 
1,572.50 
3,190.51 
1,625.23 
1,570.35 
1,453.01 
8,334.05 
1,367.78 
1,626.68 

754.43 

585.01 
6,395.18 
3.179.58 
2,649.17 
1,873.49 
4.242.83 
3,305.95 
1,440.51 
3,774.88 

910.32 
3.020.16 
1,580.44 

030.30 


A  cent  xMr  pound 

do 

$1,8091 78 

1,188  56 

785.89 

....do 

.. ..do................. 

522.59 

....do 

533.89 

do 

541.66 

....do 

388.79 

....do. 

854.28 

....do 

261.87 

....do 

91.90 

....do 

1,064.67 
239.27 

....do 

....do 

260.94 

....do..i 

763.69 

.;..do 

1,952.29 
745.81 

do 

....do 

9&04 

....do 

110.04 

....do 

1,454.14 
40&29 

....do 

....do 

221.32 

....do 

198  if2 

....do 

850.79 

....do 

468.49 

....do 

819.82 

....do 

341.96 

....do 

1,240.  43 

....do.  •■■............ 

481.87 

....do... ............. 

625.  .'to 

....do 

844.27 

....do 

534.48 

....do 

182.08 

...  .do. ............... 

141.95 

....do 

508.94 

....do 

456.93 

....do 

305.69 

....do 

385.23 

....do 

135.93 

....do 

110.23 

....do 

1G6.64 

....do.... 

513. 77 

....do 

106.28 

....do 

152.17 

....do 

153.46 

....do 

162.45 

do 

461.70 

....do • 

174.67 

....do 

183.20 

182.93 

do 

866.46 

....do 

150.28 

....do 

154.66 

....do 

341.00 

do 

302.14 

....do 

174. 73 

....do 

362.75 

....do 

180.58 

....do 

174.49 

....do 

161.45 

....do 

870.55 

....do 

151. 97 

....do 

180.97 

....do 

104.78 

do 

81.25 

....do 

709.07 

....do 

802.73 

....do 

867.94 

....  do . •■.......•...•. 

300.49 

....do 

513.99 

....do 

300.41 

179.58 

....do 

834.77 

....do 

126.43 

....do.... 

336.01 

....do. ....■...■•....• 

301.23 

....do 

129.21 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETO. 


POBT  OF  MA&aXTETTB,  HIGH.— Continued. 

ImparU  q^  wood  pulp,  print  paper,  andjmlp  wood,  from  Canada^  rtetived  hetwim 

January  1,  1907,  and  June  1,  i^^--Gontinued. 

WOOD  PULP  (MECHANICALLY  OROirND)--Caiitfaii]ed. 


Maj72 

Hay  23 

Hay  34 

May  27 

une3 

une  4 

une6 

une  6 

une  10 

une  12 

une  13 

une  18 

une  19 

une  21 

une  26 

une  27 

uly  1 

uly  2 

uly  3 

uly  5 

uly  8 

uly  9 

uly  10 

uiy  11 

uly  12 

uly  15 

uly  16 

uly  18 

uly  19 

uly  22 

uly  23 

ulv24. 

uly  25 

uly  26 

uly  29 

August  1 

August  2 

Augusts 

August  6 

August? 

August  9 

August  12 

August  13 

August  14.... 
August  15.... 
August  16.... 

August  19 

August  20 

August  21 

August  22.... 
August  23.... 
August  26.... 
Augu.st27.... 

August  28 

September  3. , 
September  4. , 
September  5. , 
September  6. , 
September  9., 
September  10. 
September  11. 
Septemlier  li. 
September  16. 
September  18. 
September  19. 
September  20. 
September  23. 
Septemlier  24. 
September  25. 
September  27. 

October  1 

October  3.... 
October  4.... 
October?.... 
Octolwr  8.... 
Ootob•r9.... 


Daia. 


1907. 


Quantity. 


Poundf. 

883.541 

18,143 

107,544 

23,196 

419.388 

103.081 

683,017 

84,256 

161,311 

19.448 

19.565 

191,864 

38,854 

394,243 

121,996 

61.542 

1,107.473 
226.266 
185.354 
910,496 
879,348 
629.506 
523,105 
80.537 
228.588 
643,049 
511,119 
299,601 
221,404 
867, 117 

1,435,421 
481,627 
180.248 
158.213 

1,016,488 

1,702.473 
815.388 

1,581.444 
264.281 
159,506 
428.158 
557,016 
460.770 

2,301,677 
200.437 
580.180 
619.916 
147. 425 
419.710 
922.389 

1,007.442 

1,050.857 
234.617 
560.336 

2,171.750 
852.829 
187,699 
494.908 
505.588 
546.223 
231,642 

1,089.695 

1,283.688 
571.013 
756.100 
231.303 

1,484.231 
649.472 
181.203 

1,B4V.  fnti 

384.615 
788  858 
422.fi29 
541. 8»4 
1,003. 2.'>7 
781,633 


Vaioi. 


83,789.27 

20&64 

867.52 

801.58 

8,251.28 

765.23 

4,837.27 

631.02 

l,5b3.21 

343.10 

344.56 

3,064.15 

233.12 

1,765.45 

914.97 

461.56 

6,964.21 

1,644.15 

1,112.12 

5,462.95 

2.3(«.85 

8,783.99 

8,138.62 

951.85 

1,371.22 

8,540.19 

8,364.88 

1,797.80 

1,660.54 

5,21.3.60 

0,221.04 

8,180.84 

1,351.86 

1,186.59 

6,295.22 

11,315.60 

1,970.58 

10,358.50 

1,585.68 

1,196.81 

8,211.18 

3,212.64 

8,093.03 

14,925.61 

1,503.24 

8.821.89 

4,073.29 

1, 105. 69 

3.577.50 

6,099.06 

6,657.19 

6,840.22 

1,347.70 

8.574.51 

14,488.59 

5,319.84 

1,407.74 

3,240.03 

8,424.14 

3,277.34 

1,763.58 

12.847.50 

8.580.19 

8,706.39 

5,302.13 

1.748.75 

0,495.38 

4, 188. 11 

1.359.02 

12.483.16 

3,364.79 

5,291.83 

3,799.79 

8,647.47 

6,079.68 

6,96^40 


Rate  of  duty. 


^  cent  per  ponnd. 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do...'. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

.....do 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


8810.61 

15.13 

80.63 

19.38 

849.40 

85.08 

569.18 

70.31 

13141 

16.31 

16.80 

150.80 

82.38 

345.30 

101.66 

51.30 

922.01 

188.56 

154.46 

758.78 

816.18 

524.50 

436.88 

67.11 

190.45 

535.88 

425.04 

249.67 

184.51 

724.11 

1,196.10 

401.36 

150.21 

131.84 

847.08 

1,410.30 

262.88 

1,317.88 

22a  28 

132.08 

856i80 

464.18 

801.48 

1,91&06 

167.08 

483.40 

516.60 

122.86 

849.76 

768.66 

839.58 

875.73 

187.18 

458.63 

1,809.74 

7ia80 

156.46 

412.48 

421.33 

455.10 

193.04 

1,658.08 

1,069.93 

475.85 

638.48 

192.75 

1,207.07 

541.23 

151.00 

1,541.80 

820.58 

657.80 

852.10 

451.50 

836.04 

66LM 


WOOD  rXJLB,  FBINT  PAPSB,  BXa 
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FOBT  OV  KABaXTBTTB,  ]CICH.~<}ontinued. 

/mporli  of  wood  jndp^  print  paper,  and  pulp  wood,  from  Canada,  nuived  between 

January  1, 1907,  and  June  1,  i90^---Continued. 

WOOD  PULP  (MECHANICALLY  GROUND)— Coat iooed. 


Dvtit. 


Quantity. 


VftlM. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


1007. 

Oetolwr  10 

October  11 

October  14 

October  15 

October  16 

October  21 

October  22 

October  23 

October  24 

October  25 

October  28 

October  29 

November  4L 

Novembers 

November  6. 

Novembers 

November  11 

November  13 

November  13. 

November  14. 

November  16. 

November  18. 

Nowmber  10 

November  20. 

November  21 

November  22. 

November  25 

November  26 

November  27 

November  20 

December  2 

Decembers 

Deeember4 

Decembers 

December  6 

December  0 

December  10 

December  11 

December  12 

December  13 , 

December  10 

December  17 

December  18 

December  10 , 

December  20 , 

December  23 , 

December  24 , 

December  36 , 

December  30 , 

Total  amomit^  year  1007 

1906. 

January  2 .> , 

Januarys 

January  0 

January  7 

Januarys 

January  10 

January  13 

January  15 

January  16 , 

January  17 

January  20 , 

January  21 , 

January  22 , 

January  23 , 

January  27 , 

January  30 

Februarys , 

February  4 

February  5 

February  0.. ........... ........ 

February  7 

February  10 

Tabniary  11 


Pottiidt. 
292.840 
182, «« 

1,713,144 
571,744 
270,064 

1,425.822 
82,703 

1,020.306 
215,070 
210,871 
362.383 
333,555 

1,870,626 

1,638,803 
842,808 

1,775,682 
607,706 
020,888 
305,840 
211.723 

-  640.652 
612,740 
084.452 
102,500 
217,437 
674,074 
888,206 
600,402 
546,016 
600,455 
605,253 
818.245 
243,605 
200,102 
284,040 
678,518 
375,110 
211,884 
330,081 
310,607 
700,037 
237,584 
180.401 
578,537 
207.876 
750,621 
502.042 
747,768 
360,077 


100,401,347 


1, 


1, 

1, 
1, 


417,500 
831.614 
441.728 
573, 134 
544,043 
308,027 
760,718 
567.148 
540.851 
165,214 
619. 8(« 
190, 134 
881.863 
194.862 
005.847 
307,060 
113,730 
3fi7.01l 
656.000 
233.044 
140.604 
664.272 
404,083 


11,757.04 
l,3(i8.50 

11. 127. 57 

8.720.21 

2. 007.11 

0,203.68 

406.76 

12.608  35 
1,613.03 
1,581.53 
2,174.20 
2,513.38 

12,100.07 

10,609. 41 
5,350. 14 

11,006.14 
4,797.40 
5,906.91 
1,543.87 
1,587.92 
4,195.22 
4,260.26 
6.857.  47 
1,443.75 
l,t>30.78 
4.381.70 
3,671.07 
4.371. 79 
S.  614. 37 
4,249. 75 
4,257.60 
2.191.61 
1,827.71 
1,568.27 
2,088.45 
4,717.00 
2,599.  44 
1.589. 13 
2.283.45 
2,1(>3.75 
6.326.30 
1,781.88 
1,420.51 
3,774.66 
2.0G1.82 
6,095.37 
8,448.13 
6,012  52 
2,707.35 


720.2(U.54 


8,131.00 
l,989.(i0 
9.4<)1.35 
4.020.46 
8.753.33 
2.184.59 
6.112.33 
8.988.50 
8.573.82 
1.239.11 
8.402.30 
2.471.74 
6.061.96 
1.4<tl.39 
16.150.73 
1,842.41 
7,693.77 
0.137.05 
3,671.78 
1,792.83 
1.054.53 
6,311.42 
2,763.11 


A  cent  per  pound. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1244.08 
152.00 

1,428.64 
470.45 
225.06 

1, 188. 10 
60.00 

1,600.36 
179.23 
175.73 
301.00 
277.06 

1,558.86 

1,31.6. 67 
7U2.41 

1,479. 73 
681.50 
774.93 
171.54 
17&44 
641.38 
600.63 
770.30 
160.43 
181.20 
6(il.73 
323.53 
607. 01 
456.03 
6(10.38 
679.37 
2IV5  20 
3(0.06 
174.26 
237.46 
665.27 
312  fiO 
176. 57 
282.56 
258.84 
658.38 
197.99 
157.83 
482.11 
348.24 
633.01 
433.38 
623.14 
SCO.  82 


01.323.07 


^  cent  per  pound. 
do , 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


1, 


1, 
1, 


84&00 
27&36 
201.43 
477. 61 
453.38 
257.44 
641.42 
472.63 
468.21 
137.68 
433.22 
158.45 
734.80 
195.70 
588.22 
2.<)5.80 
033.12 
13V).  18 
4fi3.43 
199.20 
117.17 
47a  28 
837.48 
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WOOD  PUI4P,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETO. 


POBT  OF  MABQTTETTE,  IQCH.— <;ontmaed. 

Imports  0/  wood  pulp^  print  paper,  and  pulp  wood,  from  Canada^  received  between 

January  1,  1907,  and  June  1, 1908--Conimued. 

WOOD  PULP  (MECHANICALLY  GROUND)— Continued. 


February  12 
February  13. 
February  14. 
February  17. 
February  18. 
February  19. 
February  20. 
February  21. 
February  24. 
February  25. 
February  26. 
February  28. 

March  2 

March  3 

March  4 

March  ( 

March  9 

March  10.... 
March  12.... 
March  13.... 
March  16.... 
March  17.... 
March  18.... 
March  19.... 
March  20.... 
March  23.... 

March  25 

March  27.... 
March  30.... 

April  1 

April  2 

Aprils 

April  6 

April  7 

AprUS 

April  0 

April  13 

April  15 

April  17 

April  20 

April  21 

April  22 

April  23 

April  24 

April  27 

April  29 

Mayl 

May  4 

May  6 

Mays 

May  11 

May  13 

May  16. 

May  18 

May  19 

May  22 

Mav25 

May  28 


Data. 


1906. 


Total  for  first  5  months,  1906 


Quantity. 


1, 


Grand  total 


1, 


Pounds. 
426,148 
826.839 
174,332 
818,464 
209,580 
195,327 
264,789 
192,640 
904,765 
880,982 
265,577 
299.478 
458,703 
941,805 
153,229 
181,400 
306,331 
461,^20 
518,422 
204,035 
929,740 
210, 122 
386,297 
249.204 
139.326 
248.563 
323,988 
161,600 
385,778 
171,676 
212,256 
136, 106 
125,544 
165. 4C2 
105,641 
128,954 
152.169 

90,388 
239,168 
217,917 

76,126 
168,136 
185.550 
136.897 
242,600 
226,938 
160,347 
108,490 
243,961 

43,729 
272,664 
359,230 
191,417 
326.409 
133.982 
210, 179 
260,081 
128.953 


Value. 


32,060,506 


141,551,853 


t2,894.50 
5,767,05 
1,307.49 
5,473.39 
1,571.85 
1,171.06 
1,985l92 
1,155.84 
14, 191. 68 
2,636.63 
1,763.78 
2,072.98 
3,003.40 
6,163.86 
1, 149. 12 
1,360.50 
8,650.56 
2,947.81 
3,888.17 
1,530.26 
6;  074. 02 
1,260.73 
2,897.23 
1,699.22 
1,044.95 
1,809.39 
2,215.01 
1,211.90 
2,690.06 
1,218.41 
1,476.45 
1,020.80 

814.80 
1,124.79 

792.31 

773.73 

913.61 
1,623.12 
1,503.95 
1,518.41 

456.75 
1,261.02 
1,391.63 
1,026.73 
1,760.43 
1,702.04 
1,202.60 

813.68 
1,829.72 

327.97 
1,84&70 
2,517.32 
.  1,478.61 
2,695.43 
1,138.85 
1,671.89 
2,072.29 
1,096.10 


Rate  of  duty. 


230.927.78 


A  cent  per  pound. 
do , 


960,189.32 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


1355.12 
689.04 
145.28 
682.06 
174.65 
102.07 
220.66 
160.58 
1,587.32 
317.49 
221.32 
249.57 
382.26 
784.84 
127.69 
151. 17 
1,08&61 
884.76 
432.02 
170.08 
774. 7» 
175l10 
321.91 
207.61 
116.11 
107.14 
269.96 
134.67 
321. 4» 
143.06 
176.86 
113.42 
104.62 
137.90 

88.04 
107.46 
126.81 

75.32 
190.31 
181.60 

63.44 
140.11 
154. 6» 
114.06 
202.17 
189.12 
133.63 

90.41 
203.30 

36.44 
227.22 
299.37 
150.53 
272.01 
111.65 
107. 6S 
216.74 
107.46 


26.398.98 


117,722.95 


WOOD  PULP  (CHEMICAL  UNBLEACHED). 


1907. 

July  22 

August  12 

Auguat  14 

Total 


82,618 
27.921 
22,954 


153,493 


$1,459.86 
457.20 
400.97 


2,318.08 


i  cent  per  pound 

do 

.....do 


6137.70 
46.53 
8&26 


222.40 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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POBT  OF  MABQTTETTE,  MICH.— <}ontinued. 

Bnports  of  wood  puXp,  print  paper,  and  pulp  wood,  from  Canada,  received  between 

January  1,  1907,  and  June  1,  id(?^— Continued. 


ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  COLLECTED,  WOOD  PULP  FROM  CANADA. 

1907. 
JanuarjS 

to.  23 

June? 

.40 

Do 

.55 

June  10... - 

8.05 

Do >...;... 

1.84 

JuDe  19 

1.33 

November  6 

1.85 

Total  tot  1907 

10.14 

1906. 
Jantiarr  10 

8.83 

March  2 

6.67 

April  16 

86.47 

Total  forSmoothB,  1908 

107.11 

Qraod  total 

117.25 

Between  January  1,  1907,  and  June  1,  1908,  there  was  but  one 
importation  into  Marquette,  Mich.,  of  print  paper— June  11,  1907, 
print  paper,  29^112  pounds;  value,  $506.81;  duty,  $87.34. 

No  importations  of  pulp  wood  frofli  November  21,  1907,  to  July  1, 
1908. 

No  importations  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  during  the  period 
from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 

PULP  WOOD  FBOIC  CANADA  (FREE). 


Date. 


1907. 

May  22 

May  27 

Janes 

Junes 

June  6 

June  10 

June  13 

June  17 

June  21 

June  24 

Jane2S 

June  26 

Julyl 

July  2 

Julys 

Julys 

JulyO 

July  10 

Julyll 

July  12 

July  15 

Joly  18 

July  22 

July  23 

July  28 

July  29 

Au^niflt  1 

Aoi^st  2 

August  5 

August  6 

AugiMt  7 

August  8. 

August  12 

August  IS. 

Augost  19 

August  21 

Angusr  22 


Quaii- 

Uty. 


Cords. 

2,000 

10 

280 

944 

10 

280 

233 

10 

SO 

S,000 

10 

500 

1,200 

260 

235 

1,063 

2,700 

1,600 

721 

76 

10 

10 

10 

20 

80 

19 

10 

50 

5,625 

185 

845 

90 

10 

SO 

20 

750 

10 


Value. 


810,000.00 

30.00 

1,110.00 

4,720.00 

30.00 

i.iiaoo 

990.00 
30.00 
90.00 

i5,ooaoo 

30.00 

2,000.00 

4,800.00 

980.00 

961.00 

4.250.00 

13,500.00 

6,400.00 

8,135.00 

474.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

105.00 

165.00 

100.00 

55.00 

275.00 

28,125.00 

737.00 

1,727.00 

565.00 

56.00 

165.00 

110.00 

4,600.00 

55.00 


Data. 


August  23 

August  27 

September  3 

Septembers 

September  6 

September  9 

September  10 

September  12 

September  13 

September  16 

September  17 

September  18 

September  20 

September  23 , 

September  24 , 

September  26 , 

September  27 

October  1 , 

October  2 , 

Octobers , 

October  7 

Octobers 

October  11 

October  14 

October  15 

October  16 

October  17 

October  21 

October  22 

October  23 

October  28 

November  2 

November  20 

November  21 

Total   amounts   pulp- 
wood,  1007 


Quan- 
tity. 


CordM, 

1,287 

70 

20 

50 

810 

200 
20 
30 

310 
50 
1,500 
10 
50 
1,230 
30 
20 

100 

110 
20 
80 
30 

130 

30 

20 

2,000 

20 

160 
30 

130 
70 

140 
20 
10 
10 


81,333 


Value. 


88, 24a  00 

385.00 
110.00 
275.00 

8,256.00 

1,000.00 
110.00 
165.00 

1,655.00 
276.00 

1,600.00 

65.00 

825.00 

4,9C5.00 
165.00 
110.00 
550.00 
605.00 
110.00 
440.00 
165.00 
716.00 
1G5.00 
110.00 
10,000.00 
110.00 
880.00 
165.00 
665.00 
885.00 
770.00 
110.00 
56.00 
56.00 


146,089.00 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAFXB,  SXa 
PORT  OF  PORT  EUBOSr,  XICH. 


Rtoard  </  «MchanieoUy  proimd  vx>od  pulp  imported  from  Catutdafrom  Januuf  /» 1907. 

to  Jrau  1, 1908, 


Dftta. 

Quantity. 

Valna. 

Doty. 

Countar- 

▼atlinc 

duty. 

Total 
duty. 

1907. 

20.200 
26,380 
28,800 

fiiaoo 

148.00 
161.00 

$16.88 
21.96 
24.00 

82.68 

aso 
aeo 

119.86 
2&28 

Jsniiary  5.. •■..■■■..■■■■.■.■■•••• •■•■■•■**>••« 

Juiuarv  19... ..•••......>..■....*«'**.- 

27.60 

75.380 

419.00 

62.81 

9.43 

72.24 

February  11 

80,500 
80,612 
80,300 
51,410 

191.00 
172.00 
170.00 
288.00 

25.42 
25.51 
2&25 
42.85 

a  81 
a  83 
a  79 

1.47 

29.28 

Februarv  15................................... 

29.34 

February  20 

29.04 

February  21... ..•...••.* 

44.38 

142,822 

821.00 

119.03 

12.90 

181.  n 

ICareta? 

90,780 
39,205 
27.056 
51,626 
40,812 
41,630 
50,920 

772.00 
185.00 
90.00 
180.00 
135.00 
236.00 
2^&00 

7&66 
82.67 
23.55 
43.02 
84.01 
84.69 
43.45 

1L86 

87.00 

March  12 

82.67 

March  14 

22.66 

March  15 

4a  08 

March  25 

84.01 

March  28 

a20 
a86 

89.89 

Do 

4a  81 

842.029 

1,826.00 

385.04 

22.91 

807.98 

60.780 
30.940 
20.496 
80,730 
81,593 
80.760 
89.210 
51,210 
45,600 
45,600 
58.650 
66,780 
20.000 
61.440 
24.000 
41.050 
60.530 
80.400 
40,775 
60.710 
20.480 
30.750 
22.800 
30.UUU 
20,420 
22.800 
25,160 
51.680 
58,280 
25,060 
71,640 
65.130 
75,000 

246.00 
119.09 
115.00 
175.00 
101.00 
173.00 
509.09 
292.00 
842.00 
842.00 
834.00 
401.00 
109.00 
869.00 
180.00 
231.00 
861.00 
17&00 
24&00 
864.00 
123.00 
175.00 
171.00 
15a  00 
123.00 
171.00 
14&00 

siaoo 

63a  00 
156.00 
41&00 
3.')2.00 
855.00 

50.65 

n.45 

17.06 
25.61 
36l88 
35.63 
74.84 
42.68 
8&00 
8&00 
4a  88 
5&65 
ia67 
61.20 
20.00 
34.21 
50.44 
3&33 
83.96 
50.59 
17.07 
35.62 
19.00 
35.00 
17.02 
19.00 
20.97 
43.07 
4a  57 
21.64 
59.70 
54.29 
63.00 

7.60 
2.68 

5a  25 

20.08 
17.06 

April  5 

a84 

29.45 

3a  33 

April  8 

2a  68 

Do::;;:;;;;::::::::::;::;.:::..;;: 

74.94 

April  11 

42.68 

April  13 

a70 
a  70 

7.83 

a35 

3.50 
7.68 

aoo 
a  13 

7.67 

4a  70 

April  16 

4a  70 

5a  21 

nc>o.;::;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;.; 

64.00 

19.17 
5a  88 

2a  00 

April  18 

39.34 

5a  01 

April  23 

2a  88 

April  38 

a  10 

7.59 
2.56 

a85 

2.85 
a  75 
153 
185 
a  15 
a46 

89.08 
5a  18 

ia63 

29.47 
21.86 
2a  76 
1165 

April  27 

21.86 
34.13 
49.58 

4a  57 

April  29 

a  24 
a96 

24.88 

ca66 

54.38 

6a  00 

1,411.953 

8,952.00 

1,176.67 

119.92 

1,206.58 

30,230 
46.880 
91.020 
89.620 
50,448 
90.605 
51.125 
30.400 
30,440 
138.180 
24.840 
25.320 
37.800 
45.270 

a6..'sgo 

21.120 
80.610 
•1,040 

n.'i.OO 
272.00 
52K00 
52a  00 
243.00 
528.00 
26a  00 
22a  00 
117.00 
792.  UO 
209.00 
14(k00 
830.00 
263.00 
177.00 
122.00 
177.00 
854.00 

25.17 
89.07 
75.85 
74.69 
42.04 
75.58 
42.60 
25.  a? 
25.37 
115. 15 
2a  70 
21.10 
31.50 
87.73 
25.49 
17.60 
25.51 
5a  87 

a79 
a86 

11.38 
1L19 

2a  96 

May  4 

44.93 

87.23 

85.88 
42.04 

7a  58 

May? 

42.60 

^■*  ■.•••••.«•..••...•...«....•..•....•.....• 

25.33 

.......... 

25.37 

May  9 

iiai5 

20.  70 

May  11 

an' 

24.27 

May  13 

31.50 

87.78 

a83 

164 

29l81 

May  17 

2a  24 

2a61 

T.68* 

6a  60 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PRIKT  PAPBB,  ETC. 
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POBT  OF  POBT  HUBON,  MIOH.— Continued. 

lUoord  qf  wue^anieailif  ground  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada  from  January  1, 1907 ^ 

to  June  1,  IQOS-'Coiiimjied. 


Jh^ 


Quatlty. 


Valnt. 


Dntjr. 


Coant«- 

▼ailing 

duty. 


Total 
duty. 


1907. 
Mmj» 

IU721 

lUySS.. 

lUyM 


May  37.. 

May  28.. 
May  31.. 

Joaal... 
JmiaS... 


JaiM4. 
Junes. 

70006. 
JnnaT. 
Jonas. 
JonalO 

Jonall 


aO,262 

ao,380 

S6,a03 
63,182 
10,200 
24,440 

ao,4io 
ao,2go 
ao,2oo 
ao,4oo 

81,380 
00,880 
80,400 
20,000 
25,750 
30,400 
30,580 
61,505 
21,712 
55,085 


1,037,527 


JonaU 

JonaM. 

Jane  15 
Jonal7 
Jons  18 

JODBlO 

Janaai 
Jaiia22. 

JaiM34 

Jonaas 


75961— VOL  4—09- 


21,744 
22,800 

120,850 
80,050 
30,085 
52,040 
24,872 
81,000 
23,314 
25,394 
27,518 
21,412 
50,770 
28,020 
20,690 
80,370 
25,450 
07,200 
48,400 
10,200 
41,341 

108,217 
61,090 
32,880 
42,120 
21,520 
68,750 
30,840 
23,206 
21,208 
30,200 
01,700 
20,008 
28,530 
21,412 
61,250 
30,000 
30,200 
28,240 
84,306 
20,240 
60,300 
02,400 
30,500 
30,030 
64,061 
33,400 
32,754 
30,480 
00,040 
25,010 
23,080 
33,253 
36,010 


1170.00 
176.00 
147.00 
63400 
144.00 
86.00 
170.00 
17&00 
in.  00 
22&00 
472.00 
853.00 
22&00 
UOlOO 
149100 
171.00 
177.00 
20U.0O 
2eL00 
323.00 


126.21 
26.32 
21.00 
43.48 
16.00 
20.37 
25.34 
26.26 
25.24 
25.33 
67.82 
60.73 
25.33 
17.17 
2L46 
25.33 
25.48 
42.83 
l&OO 
46140 


io,2saoo 


1,804.02 


170L00 
17L00 
70L00 
178.00 
302.00 
500.00 
206lOO 
18a  00 
192.00 
21a  00 

227.00 
257.00 
204.00 
160.00 
172.00 
171.00 
147.00 
664  00 
358.00 
176.00 
240.00 
500.00 
206.00 
271.00 
40&00 
268w00 
34L00 
173.00 
18&00 
175.00 
17a  00 
600.00 
172.00 
106.00 
267.00 
207.00 
177.00 
17&00 
150.00 
48a  00 
118.00 
34&00 
86Z00 
177.00 
17a  00 
31400 
43400 
27a  00 
177.00 
354  00 
148.00 
273.00 
274  00 
289L00 


18.12 
10.00 
10a71 
25i54 
8a67 
43.87 
2a  78 
25.88 
10.43 
2L16 
22.03 
17.84 
42.31 
23.85 
24  74 
25l31 
21.21 
5a  00 
36.17 
25l24 
34  45 
86.01 
42.53 
27.41 
3&10 
17.03 
48.06 
25i70 
1&51 
17.67 
25.22 
51.42 
17.34 
23.78 
17.84 
42.71 
25.50 
25.17 
23.53 
7a  33 
16.87 
40.40 
52.00 
25.42 
26.53 
4&05 
27.83 
27.30 
25.40 
6a  78 
2L34 
10.28 
27.71 
20.20 


$3.78 
a80 


3.78 


2.58 
3.23 


6.60 

ifoi 


82.10 


16.11 
3.83 
164 


3.70 


6.38 


7.34 
8.86 


8.78 


3.57 

i'ii 


8.78 


7.42 


828.00 
20l13 
21.00 
43.48 

laoo 

20.37 
26.34 
2a  08 
25.24 
25.33 
67.82 
5a  73 
25.33 
ia75 
24  68 
25.33 
25.48 
40.42 

laoo 

53.36 


1,44a  81 


18.12 

laoo 

11&82 
20.37 
33.21 
43.87 
2a  73 
2&88 
10.43 
2L16 
22.03 
17.84 
42.31 
23.85 
24  74 
20.10 
21.21 
5a  00 
3a  17 
25.24 
34  45 
8a  01 
4&01 
27.41 
3&10 
17.03 
5a  30 
20l56 
18.61 
17.67 
20.00 
61.42 
17.34 
27.35 
17.84 
40.12 
25.50 
28.95 
23.53 
7a  33 
ia87 
6a  91 
52.00 
25.42 
2a  53 
46.06 
27.88 
27.30 
2&40 
5a  78 
21.34 
ia23 
27.71 
2a  20 


218S 


WOOD  FUXjP,  FBJXT  PAPBRy  SXO. 


PO&T  OF  PO&T  HUBOir,  MIGH.-Oontinued. 

B$eord^wi$c^miieaUif  grotmd  wood  pulp  imporM  January  t^  1J07, 

to  Juru  1,  iP09--C(mtmu6d. 


Dttii 


Qmntlty. 


Valnt. 


Dutj. 


Goantw- 
▼aillng 
duty. 


TMll 
doty. 


IIIDA37, 

lone  38 


Jolyl 

JolyS 
Jolyi 


Julys 

July  10 

JolyU 

Jolyia 

July  18 

July  18 , 

July  17 

July  18 

JulyW 

Julyao 

July  22 

July  24 

July  27 


AufOitl. 
AuiugtS. 
AuiugtS. 

August?. 
Augusts. 
August  10 

August  12 

August  14 
August  16 

August  17 
August  19 
August  24 
August  26 

August  28 

August  89 
August  81 


Pounds. 

04,412 
84,446 
00,860 
184,680 
66,736 
84,494 
41,250 


S81&00 
41A0O 
868.00 
2,188.00 
542.00 
286.00 
239.00 


846.84 

28.71 
6a  72 
163.90 
6178 
28.76 
84.88 


2,664,978 

84,286 
80,780 
60,600 
80,880 
21,796 
82,748 
60,946 
22,212 
80,670 
61,220 
26,290 
88,031 
80,690 
28,660 
86,030 
96,068 
90,970 
61,020 
66,126 
80,460 
61,970 

112,840 
60,780 
82,940 
26,830 
80,880 
80,680 
66,960 
80,480 

128,031 
66,300 
60,060 
60,760 


19,066.00 


2,187.46 


807.91 


283.00 
172.00 
361.00 
176.00 
180.00 
270.00 
296.00 
267.00 
178.00 
297.00 
147.00 
611.00 
172.00 
166.00 
499.00 
482.00 
122.00 
384.00 
326.00 
192.00 
843.00 
706.00 
383.00 
272.00 
160.00 
191.00 
194.00 
842.00 
192.00 
768.00 
848.00 
878.00 
842.00 


28.61 
26.61 
6a  46 
26.29 
18.16 
27.29 
4146 
18.61 
26.66 
4168 
21.08 
78.36 
25.49 
23.88 
71.69 
80.06 
17.48 
60.85 
46.77 
25.38 
43.31 
93.61 
6a  66 
27.46 
21.11 
25.32 
26.48 
46.63 
25.40 
101.70 
46.06 
6a  05 
6a  62 


8.81 


.8.17 
8.80 
8.83 
7.00 
8.81 

16.24 
6.92 
7.61 
7.60 


1,617,622 


10,042.00 


1,848.08 


76l74 


80,412 
60,710 
112,280 
26,766 
88,260 
80,400 
60,686 
60,440 
27,370 
80,210 
60,500 
30,410 
57,640 
80,760 
61,380 
80,360 
60,760 
90,840 
61,110 
80,660 
68,668 
80,460 
60,550 
98,600 
80,680 

1,144,220 


19100 
82a  00 
713.00 
16100 
615.00 
19100 
819.00 
881.00 
173.00 
190.00 
38100 
192.00 
863.00 
178.00 
888.00 
191.00 
883.00 
128.00 
822.00 
103.00 
869.00 
19100 
88100 

isaoo 

198.00 
7,188.00 


26.84 

4126 
08.17 
21.47 
09.88 
26.41 
4119 
6a  37 
22.81 
25.18 
50.60 
25.34 
48.08 
25.62 
61.15 
25.30 
6a  63 
16.96 
4150 
26.47 
4181 
25.40 
6a  46 
2188 
25.48 

953.58 


3.80 
a84 

14.04 
3.22 

ia41 
8.81 
6.33 
7.56 
141 
178 
7.66 
181 
7.21 
186 
7.67 
180 
7.60 
154 
6.39 
183 
7.32 
179 
7.57 
158 
182 

14104 


S46i84 
2171 
6a  72 

15190 
54.78 
2176 
84.48 


2,205.86 


2161 
25.  n 
6a  46 
2129 
1116 
27.29 
4146 
1161 
2166 
4168 
21.06 
7186 
26.49 
23.88 
71.09 
8106 
17.48 
60.85 
46.77 
29.19 
4181 

107.66 
6165 
27.45 
3128 
29.12 
29.81 
6168 
2121 

11194 
6100 
87.66 
68.22 


1.42183 


39.14 
48.60 
107.61 
9109 
79.79 
39.23 
4163 
57.98 
9122 
28.96 
6106 
29.15 
55.24 
29.48 
6182 
29.10 
5122 
19.49 
4198 
29.29 
5118 
29.19 
5108 
27.41 


1,09187 


«^OOD  PUIiP,  FBINT  PAPBB,  BTa 


2188 


FOBT  OF  POBT  HUBON,  ]aOH.->Gontinued. 

R§eo9d  qf  wueiumMU^  f^raufni  wood  jndp  imporieij^om  Canada/rom  January  1, 1907, 

to  June  1,  iPa9--Oontinu6d. 


Dite. 


Qmntlij. 


Valotw 


Dutj. 


Countei^ 
Tailing 
duty. 


Totel 


1907. 


7. 
9. 


11. 
12. 


14. 
18. 

g^ylmiber  10. 


■eptamber  21. 


fcotanibOT  25. 
8eplBmber28. 


27. 


0«tolMr2. 

0«tolMr4. 

OetoberS. 

7. 

10. 

Oetoberll 

Oetoberl4. 

OetoberlO. 

Oatob0r21 

Oalober22 

OitolMr2l 

OitolMr24. 

OetoberSe 

Oet^barSS. 

ll«T«nlMrl« 

NoivtmlMr21 » 

No««iLber22 

NoT«mber27 

NoTamber20 • 

KonmberaO 


i7»180 
10,787 
03,790 
61,  U6 
00,308 
00,025 
15,710 
01,140 
40,637 
46,700 
61,580 
58,670 

106,760 
00,470 
80,601 
80,400 
30,505 
80,600 
68,100 
21,860 
61,685 

100,005 
61,110 
40,700 
80,300 
30,680 
46,800 
02,750 
08,060 
40,060 
55,000 
40,180 
60,330 
30,485 
21,340 

102,008 
31,120 

154,630 
36,080 


0612.00 
830L00 
531.00 
822.00 
101.00 
108.00 
102.00 
106.00 
384.00 
610.00 
888.00 
330.00 
666w00 
56a  00 
172.00 
192.00 
172.00 
198.00 
420.00 
214.00 
388.00 

1,001.00 
385.00 
257.00 
303.00 
180.00 
320.00 
584.00 
630.00 
258.00 
835.00 
253.00 
600.00 
176.00 
135.00 

1,021.00 
119.00 
074.00 
26000 


88004 
42.31 
68.93 
42.61 
25.26 
25.52 
21.43 
25.05 
50.53 
80.66 
51.33 
4089 
88.18 
75.39 
25.53 
35.41 
3&42 
35.50 
5&77 
17.80 
51.36 

oaoi 

5a  03 
99.  W( 
25.25 
17.18 
55.29 
77.29 
83.30 
34.08 
46.58 
33.48 
50.28 
25.42 
17.70 
85.06 
17.60 
128.87 
21.60 


812.14 
6.35 

ia34 
6.38 
3.70 
3.88 
3.21 
3.88 
7.58 

12.10 
7.69 
7.33 

13.23 

11.31 
3,84 
8.81 
8.81 
8.83 
062 
2.67 
7.70 

18.64 
7.64 
5.10 
3.79 
2.58 
&30 

11.59 

12.50 
&11 


5w02 
7.54 
8.81 
266 

12.78 
264 

10.33 
3.25 


2,220,656 

38,580 
30,630 
31,196 
51,026 
31,147 
80,286 
69,740 
25,700 
36,510 
02,850 
60,580 
25,604 
71,180 
61,700 
20,400 
60,360 
20,780 


34,058.00 


1,850.55 


270.63 


185.00 
193.00 
197.00 
328.00 
196.00 
191.00 
480.00 
153.00 
33000 
S5L00 
381.00 
806.00 
448.00 
800.00 
130.00 
88000 
18L00 


24.66 
25.53 
26.00 
43.28 
25.06 
25.21 
58.15 
21.42 
8a  43 
51.06 
50.44 
21.41 
50.32 
51.42 
17.08 
5a  30 
17.82 


3.60 
8.83 
3.90 
6.40 
3.80 
8.70 
&69 
8.21 
4.56 
7.79 
7.57 


&90 
7.71 
256 
7.55 
260 


719,776 

50,910 

63,541 

119,320 

128,020 

25,788 

61,400 

68,400 

30,757 

30,330 

80,816 

121,686 

30,610 

756,036 


4,629.00 


509.80 


86.78 


32L00 
396.00 
767.00 
84200 
800.00 
802.00 
431.00 
194.00 
191.00 
171.00 
766.00 
198.00 

4,068.00 


42.41 
52.05 
99.42 

106.68 
21.40 
51.10 
6288 
36.63 
35.26 
25.36 

10L35 
36.51 

680.08 


a  37 

7.94 

14.03 

l&OO 


7.68 
7.93 
8.84 
8.79 
3.70 
15.30 
8.88 

9L38 


888.08 
48.66 
79.27 
49.00 
29.05 
29.35 
24.64 
29.84 
58.11 
0276 
50.02 
56.22 

101.86 
86.70 
29.86 
29.22 
29.28 
29.33 
65.20 
3047 
50.06 

104.55 
58.67 
30.08 
29.04 
19.76 
63.69 
88.88 
05.80 
80.19 
46.58 
88.50 
57.88 
39.28 
20.86 
97.84 
30.24 

148.30 
34.94 


3,121.18 


2&36 
29.36 
29.90 
40.77 
2085 
28.00 
66.84 
24.68 
84.09 
59.75 
58.01 
21.41 
68.22 
59.13 
10.64 
57.85 
10.02 


686.62 


48.78 

6089 

114.84 

122.68 

21.40 

58.87 

6081 

29.47 

29.05 

29.06 

116.55 

2a  84 

73L38 


S184 


WOOD  FUIiP,  PRIKT  PAPER,  BTO. 


PO&T  OF  PORT  E0BOir,  XIODEL-Ocmtiniied. 

Ricord  of  medumicdUy  ground  wood  pulp  imporUdfrom  Oanada  from  January  1, 1907  ^ 

to  June  If  790^— Continued. 


Data. 


QasBtlty. 


Valna. 


Diit7. 


Ootmtar- 
▼allinf 
duty. 


Total 
dQty. 


1907. 

Daoamber2 

DaotmberU 

Daosmbar  18 

Deoamber20 

Deoamber24. 

D«oeinl)er26 

Deo6mber27 

Deoember28 

DaotmbcrSO 


Poundt. 
81,000 
63,030 
Sl,5« 
82,220 
92,080 
U4,683 
80,000 
80,170 

ei,<»3 

26,000 
82,100 
70,000 
80,600 


780,820 


1008. 
Janoaiy  8 

January    4 

Janoary  8 

Janoary  8 

January  IS 

January  14 .'.... 

January  17 

January  20 

January  28 

January  24 

January  26 

January  27 

January  28 

January  29 

January  30 


February  4 
February  5 
February  10 

February  18 

February  14 
February  18 
February  17 

February  18 
February  21 


27,800 
61,882 
81,280 
80,760 
71,078 
81,160 
70,740 
20,260 
81,620 
80,000 

117,609 
80,400 
41,070 
20,820 
61,306 
80,880 
26,370 
28,616 
81,070 
02,496 
66,008 
86,920 
60,822 
78,890 
80,400 
60,000 
42,681 
20,917 
77,600 
20,602 

101,970 
20,860 


1,839,134 


88,840 
80,000 
78,769 
20,710 
80,270 
78,100 
74,222 
20,000 
76,888 
80,790 
60,131 
80,840 
22,680 
146,701 
140,469 
60,000 
60,000 

988,888 


8106.00 
897.00 
199.00 
892.00 
584.00 
606.00 
138.00 
864.00 
888.00 
113.00 
89L00 
815.00 
103.00 


f26.82 
62.58 
28.28 
61.86 
77.23 

112.24 
26.00 
48.81 
61.34 
20.83 
6L76 
5&38 
25.60 


4,163.00 


825.57 


124.00 
828.00 
888.00 
468.00 
449.00 
56a  00 
655l00 
128.00 
554.00 
'  278.00 
1,06&00 
274.00 
870.00 
187.00 
888.00 
883.00 
228.00 
161.00 
198.00 
682.00 
863.00 
415.00 
878.00 
408.00 
198w00 
226.00 
1,063.00 
132.00 
840.00 
129.00 
843.00 
128.00 


22.02 

43.07 
6L07 
42.80 
69.23 
80.98 
68.98 
18.98 
6L27 
26l76 
98.01 
25.38 
84.22 
17.85 
61.09 
80.72 
21.14 
22.18 
26l88 
77.08 
4&87 
5493 
49.85 
86i67 
25l38 
41.87 
85.44 
17.43 
84.58 
17.08 
8198 
18.98 


83.88 

7.88 

3.94 

7.78 

11.58 


7.02 
7.70 


7.78 


81.38 


8l46 
7.88 
8.35 
&88 
7.65 
8.83 
2.63 
7.09 
8.88 


8.81 
&18 
2.80 
7.88 
7.81 
8.17 
8.83 
2.84 
6.78 
7.00 
8.01 
7.48 
9.84 
8.80 


181 


2.56 

12.75 
1.54 


12, 67a  00 


1,888.01 


155.48 


24&00 
185.00 
270.00 
136.00 
191.00 
479.00 
250.00 
90.00 
270.00 
194.00 
180.00 
191.00 
151.00 
496l00 
484.00 
226l00 
226l0O 

4,219.00 


82.88 
25.00 
63.98 
17.28 
26.23 
83.42 
81.85 
18.87 
62.78 
25.88 
41.78 
25.28 
18.90 
122.26 
117.05 
41.67 
41.67 

802.79 


4.86 


2.60 
8.77 
2.60 


2.80 


8.79 
2.83 


S20.7O 
8a  41 
80.22 
50.88 
8&81 

112.24 
25.00 
53.83 
59.04 
2a  83 
60.51 
5&33 
28.82 


886.87 


22.08 
49.58 
66.78 
48.86 
68.11 
66.81 
87.79 
19.49 
88.98 
29.61 
98.01 
29.19 
89.35 
19.96 
5&75 
68.88 
24.81 
25.51 
2&72 
82.86 
68.67 
8a  94 
67.88 
76.41 
29.18 
41.67 
85.44 
2a  04 
•4.68 

ia84 

87.71 
1&60 


1,S2L44 


28.23 


87.22 
25.00 
68.98 
19.86 
29.00 
66.01 
81.86 
18.67 
62.78 
2a  46 
41.78 
20.07 
21.78 
122.25 
117.05 
41.67 
41.67 

828.02 


TOOD  PULP,  PKUTT  PIPKB,  Bia 
POBT  OF  FOBT  E7BON,  KICH.— ContiouAd. 


^ 

Qiuntltr. 

V«lii»- 

DW». 

duty. 

£5 

as 
£:::; 

S7,600 

Is 
as 
ass 

RiS 

us.  00 

£i:ii 

37D.I» 

isi>.oa 
cn.m 

is 

201.  OO 

■•Si 

105.  CO 

ink  10 

•ss 
If 

is!  00 

36.88 
ISOO 

Is 

is!  71 

KI.00 

H.go 

t&.8a 

TS 

SS 

<>;£ 

?S 

2&.31 

?S 

M.DO 

li 

T.ooano 

no.  OS 

270.00 
101.00 

ITO.OO 
102.  DO 

VAoa 

IMOl 

as 
li 

= — = 

U-OI 

».» 

M4.11B 

1,41100 

Ufi.lS 

11.  so 

81.  «0 

mil 

12?' «0 

221.00 

«ao.<» 

K&OO 

70S.  CO 

tia.a 

tu,i« 

LMLOa 

MM3 

-» 

TTT.M 

1907. 

1 
S27 

3 

:7S 

3 

sis;  140 

l!  901. 00 

3SS.0t 

'■is 

1,850.  SS 

ii 
'■ffiS 

IM.  IS 

ss 

23.91 

11 

7174 
1«S.04 
17a  B3 

as 

•LM 

tss.«i 

11.11 

Awilj^. -. 

1B0& 

a.3g 

17.6S3,2M 

1.3,69^  W 

i4,73a.ai 

1,23^99 

15,073.  M 

3186 


WOOD  FULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  BTO. 


PORT  or  POBT  HUBON,  iaOH.--Oontinued. 

Rtoord  9f  diemieal  unbleached  woodjndp  mpcrUdfrom  Canada  Janxuarjf  1,  1907,-  to 

Jiau  i,  1908. 


1907. 
Januarys 

Do 

Do 

January  4 

January? 

Do 

January  S 

January  9 

Do 

January  12 

January  14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  18 

January  21 

Do 

January  34 

January  26 

January  28... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

M)maiy5 

Do 

Do 

February  12 

February  18 

February  16 

Do 

February  20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  23 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  2S 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  26 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mareh4 

March* 

Do 

March? 

March  11 

Mar6hl2 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  18 

Do 

March  14 

Do 


QMHlUij* 


Peundt. 
83,499 
87,966 
89,660 
81,066 
83,160 
66,962 
88,176 
88, 6U 
86,087 
40,804 
43,188 
41,465 
83,308 
40,966 
42,488 
41,840 
41,187 


80,704 
84,630 
87,410 
41,476 
80,044 
86,196 
42,787 
48,141 
41, 


1,218,640 


40,670 
41,082 
41,861 
48,101 
48,278 
82,826 
89,801 

48,  no 

41,096 
42,096 
41,668 
40,876 
41,724 
80,008 
84,082 
40,164 
36,841 
41,762 
80,440 
40,202 
40,328 
87,900 
88,079 
88,040 
41,107 
40,107 
40,887 
87,208 


1,118,282 

79,290 
86,608 


36,888 
42,786 
87,808 
42,074 
88,671 


46,940 
43,878 
84,438 
46,600 


VahM. 


81,688.00 
728.00 
767.00 
689.00 
1,832.00 
1,239.00 
706.00 
66L00 
674.00 
692.00 
801.00 
808.00 
1,614.00 
764.00 
817.00 
683.00 
760.00 
665.00 
764.00 
661.00 
732.00 
646.00 
?16l00 
666.00 
807.00 
796.00 
66L00 


21,866.00 


688.00 
790.00 
701.00 
814.00 
80100 
407.00 
no.  00 
82&00 
680.00 
074.00 
786.00 
774.00 
787.00 
78&00 
648.00 
766.00 
668.06 
780.00 
616.00 
700.00 
n4.00 
720.00 
672.00 
764.00 
774.00 
786.00 
778.00 
.00 


10,801.00 


1,636.00 
664.00 
733.00 
•46.00 
818.00 
788.00 
818.00 
709.00 
788.00 
786.00 
838.00 
790.00 
674.00 
781.68 


Doty. 


8180.16 
68.27 
66.04 
68.26 
186.08 
11L60 
68.68 
64.10 
6a  06 
87.18 
7L96 
80.12 
187.18 
68.28 
7a  77 
68.90 
68.64 
6a  40 
6a  17 
67.74 
68.86 
87.46 
66.00 
6a88 
7L88 
7a  28 
60.72 


2, 08a  96 


07.61 
6a  80 
60.76 
7a  18 
78.18 
6187 


78.84 

6a« 

7a  06 
60.44 
67.20 
6164 

6100 
6181 
61 88 

6a  67 
88.00 
6174 
•7.10 
•7.21 
6129 
66.18 
64.90 
68.61 
6190 
•7.81 
•8.00 


1,86180 

■■■■a 


18116 
•1.16 


n.81 

•8.n 

7118 


8180 

08.  n 

7168 
7118 
67.88 


Oonntti)- 

TBilinc 

envy. 


•1120 
4.09 

4.87 
104 

1112 
127 
4.72 
4.75 
4.46 
4.07 
188 
111 

1114 
107 
123 
100 
100 
4.48 
4.80 
4.27 
4.61 

iqp 

4.81 
4.48 

127 
110 
116 


160.24 


100 
117 
116 
110 
188 
188 
4.06 
188 
106 
118 
lU 
4.07 
114 
4.81 
4.81 
4.06 
4.48 
116 
4.86 
4.86 
4.98 
4.69 
4.08 
4.80 
107 
4.06 
4.90 
4.01 


m.26 

178 
106 
4.60 
4.tt 
127 
4.04 
118 
4.77 
4.98 
4.86 
166 
141 
4.28 

in 


Total 
doty. 


8149.46 
67.96 
7181 
67.20 
147.04 
11186 
6135 
6104 
64.51 
72.16 
77.30 
74.23 
147.32 
78.35 
7100 
7190 
7173 
64.97 
7L06 
•2.01 
6196 
72.46 
8100 
•4.79 
7160 
7142 
74.87 


2,181.20 

7161 
7106 
74.08 
76.87 
77.46 
67.86 
7160 
7128 
7166 
7128 
74.67 
72.26 
74.68 
•181 
•8.83 
7L88 
8106 
74.78 
7100 
7112 
7110 
•7.07 
6121 
6170 
7168 
n.86 
7130 
66.61 


1,192.64 

141.94 
06.21 
68.07 
•4.23 
7168 
•7.41 
76.31 
•8.38 

n.6i 

7167 
82.24 
7164 
•1.86 
•L48 


WOOD  PXTliP,  PEEKT  PAPHB,  BXa 
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PORT  OF  PORT  HCTRON,  MICH.— Continued. 

Record  of  chemical  unbleached  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada  January  1,  1907,  to 

June  1,  i9(^.— <k)ntinued. 


D«te. 


1M7. 

MmhU 

Do 

Do 

KnchlS 

Do 

Ifapdi20 

Do 

Do 

a 

Do 

nbn 

Do 

RBh23 

RBhaO 

tobS 

▲ptQft 

Do 

▲ptns 

▲ptQU 

Do 

Do 

▲ptnu 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  10 

April  10 

April  25 

Do 

April  27 

Do 

April  20 

nDo.::.:: 

lliyl 

May  2 

Maj4 

Do 

M«ro 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ml^O 

Do 

Ml^lO 

MMflM 

Mar  1ft 

Do 

May  10 

May 

May  20 

Do 

Do 

May  28 

Do 

Do 

May  24 

Do 

Do 

May  28 

May  81 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1vm8 

Do 

Do 


Coimtep> 

Total 
duty. 

Quantity. 

Valna. 

Duty. 

vaUing 
duty. 

PmnndM. 

■      48,073 

8707.00 

871.00 

8a  83 

877.38 

42,400 

776.00 

70.78 

a33 

7a  01 

34,0S0 

012.00 

66.76 

A20 

eao6 

82,180 

686.00 

68.04 

ao7 

67.61 

44,808 

861.00 

78.04 

a47 

79.41 

81,100 

1,201.00 

186.66 

laio 

14a  78 

48,720 

872.00 

81.22 

aoo 

•7.33 

47,278 

010.00 

78.80 

aoo 

84.66 

42,060 

740.00 

70.10 

aiB 

7a  38 

87,818 

1,007.00 

146.36 

ia82 

157.18 

47,076 

018.00 

78.46 

a8o 

84.36 

78,061 

1,271.00 

181.00 

aoo 

140.78 

41,817 

807.00 

09.70 

a  16 

7A86 

40,000 

728.00 

70.88 

6.68 

8X61 

00,844 

1,478.00 

161.41 

11.19 

163.60 

1,408,840 

26,232.00 

2,348.10 

174.20 

3,632.80 

48,000 

801.00 

78.27 

a  43 

7a  00 

80,120 

661.00 

00.20 

A46 

64.06 

45,873 

801.00 

70.46 

a66 

82.10 

43,081 

848.00 

78.22 

a  41 

7a  08 

44,202 

040.00 

78.88 

a  45 

7a  28 

41,660 

801.00 

09.48 

ai8 

7A60 

86,376 

1,840.00 

142.20 

ia52 

162.81 

46,081 

843.00 

70.66 

a66 

82.21 

60,843 

1,067.00 

84.74 

a  36 

01.00 

46,103 

836.00 

75.83 

a67 

80.80 

01,478 

1,647.00 

162.46 

11.27 

lOaTS 

45,410 

736.00 

76.68 

a6o 

8L28 

50,164 

1,007.00 

88.60 

ai8 

oan 

46,601 

741.00 

75.06 

&08 

8L01 

44,606 

soaoo 

74.84 

&48 

7a  88 

44,288 

794.00 

78.73 

a45 

7a  17 

88,864 

1,700.00 

147.20 

laso 

uaift 

46,680 

820.00 

76.06 

&68 

8L61 

48,207 

797.00 

72.01 

&32 

77.88 

081,786 

18,345.00 

1,636.32 

12a  07 

1,767.20 

48,800 
80,100 

831.00 
008.00 

8a  60 
66.10 

8a  60 

4.88 

oaoo 

40,700 

722.00 

08.00 

&QB 

7a  08 

40,562 

633.00 

67.01 

&00 

7161 

40,366 

802.00 

67.28 

4.07 

72.36 

30,096 

647.00 

8a67 

4.03 

71.60 

42,636 

862.00 

71.00 

a26 

7181 

30,666 

048.00 

eaio 

4.00 

71.00 

36,723 

672.00 

01.20 

4.62 

6172 

40,318 

8oaoo 

07.19 

4.07 

73.10 

42,831 

862.00 

71.80 

a28 

76.67 

42,317 

661.00 

70.88 

&22 

7174 

41,080 

638.00 

08.38 

&06 

7146 

78,910 

1,435.00 

181.61 

a78 

141.34 

48,488 
30,862 

833.00 
703.00 

8a  78 
6a  43 

8173 

4.01 

71.88 

41,930 

658.00 

oa88 

a  17 

7106 

40,272 

791.00 

87.12 

4.06 

72.06 

37,242 

725.00 

08.07 

4.60 

oaoo 

38,428 

760.00 

64.04 

4.78 

0a77 

43,578 

888.00 

72.64 

a87 

7101 

86,735 

668.00 

61.32 

4.64 

0176 

86,040 

1,680.00 

141.74 

ia48 

43,918 

801.00 

78.20 

6.41 

43,283 

841.00 

7a  48 

&21 

7109 

09,400 

1,283.00 

116.68 

a66 

134.38 

40,701 

oiaoo 

67.93 

ao6 

7190 

82,100 

1,82a  00 

13a  94 

iai3 

147.00 

46  287 

028.00 

77.16 

&70 

8186 

77,030 

1,671.00 

13a  90 

aoo 

18160 

45,479 

918.00 

76.80 

AOO 

81.40 

1,478,860 

20,987.00 
770l00 

3,466.61 
6a  90 

loaoo 

3,08130 

88,887 

A72 

0108 

48,250 

007.00 

8a48 

A06 

8188 

45,748 

91&00 

1tL3i 

A04 

tL8i 

3188 


WOOD  PUIiF,  PBIKT  PAPS&,  XTO. 


POBT  OF  POBT  HUBON,  MICH.-Oontinued. 

Msoord  of  dumieal  vhbUached  wood  pulp  imporUd  from  Canada  January  1,  1907,  to 

June  If  190^— Continued. 


DaU. 


Quantity. 


Valna. 


Duty. 


Coimtw- 

▼aiU&f 
duty. 


Totd 
duty. 


Jims  6... 
Jans  10., 
Jimtll.. 
JimtlS.. 
June  14.. 

Do.. 
June  10. . 
June  20.. 

Do.. 
June  23.. 


Julys.. 
July  6.. 

Do. 
July  11. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  12. 
July  13. 

Do. 
July  15. 
July  19. 

Do. 
July  23. 

Do. 
July  24. 

Do. 
July  26. 
July  26. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  20. 
July  31. 


August  1.. 
August  3.. 
August  5. . 
August  12. 
August  13. 

Do... 
August  14. 

Do... 
August  21. 

Do... 
August  22. 
August  26. 


1907. 


September  30. 
September  6. . 

Do 

September  t.. 
September  11. 

Do 

Septembers. 
S^tember  13. 
September  18. 
September  19. 
September  23. 
September  30. 


October  10. 
October  18. 
October  28. 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Norember  1. 

Norember  6. 

Do 


Pound*. 
70,684 
•6,243 
37,662 
48,694 
36,792 
38,617 
40,266 
36,287 

<MI,  tro4 

38,082 


$i,6iaoo 

683.00 
746.00 
886.00 
711.00 
767.00 
800.00 
702.00 
1,710.00 
758.00 


608,465 


11,013.00 


63,183 
65,636 
88,022 
46,077 
47,658 
43,060 
45,000 
43,754 
46,001 
48,672 
43,778 
39,720 
43,197 
47,612 
38,382 
47,974 
43,868 
91,705 
46,617 
38,738 
82,238 
44,861 


020.00 
1,001.00 
1,615.00 
943.00 
948.00 
811.00 
919.00 
872.00 
828.00 
888.00 
780.00 
780.00 
868.00 
852.00 
704.00 
053.00 
804.00 
1,645.00 
830.00 
774.00 
1,616.00 
822.00 


1,126,533 


21,082.00 


44,880 
80,681 
02,037 
46,330 
40,888 
46,636 
38,380 
42,150 
43,452 
27,600 
78,066 
33,433 


623,460 


20,322 
43,360 
70,737 
36,057 
42,187 
43,180 
98,276 
20,322 
00,504 
44,408 
40,003 
84,313 


623,345 


41,368 
115,680 
42,236 
44,250 
43,840 


287,382 


S.00 

1,796.00 

1,832.00 

851.00 

733.00 

013.00 

07&OO 

768.00 

796.00 

475.00 

1,419.00 

664.00 


IUS.81 
68.74 
63.77 
80.99 
61.33 
64.19 
•7.11 
60.48 
141.64 
63.47 


1,014.10 


88.64 

93.73 
146l54 
78.29 
70.36 
73.26 
76.66 
72.98 
76.16 
81.12 
72.96 
66l20 
71.99 
70.35 
63.97 
70.96 
73.12 
U3.84 
76.03 
64.56 
137.06 
74.77 


1,877.39 


74.81 

149.47 

163.30 

77.33 

68.15 

76.06 

63.99 

7a  36 

7X43 

46.00 

13L61 

65.74 


10.82 
4.34 

4.64 


4.53 
4.76 
4.06 
4.47 
10.47 
4.70 


042.68 
C8.08 
•7.41 
80.00 
66w8S 
68.04 
73.07 
64.06 
U3.ll 
17 


68.00 


1,083.00 


6.86 
11.03 
&80 
&86 
&43 
&67 
&30 
&66 
6.00 
&40 
4.80 
6.33 
6.87 
4.73 
6.01 
S.4X 
11.20 
&62 
4.77 

iai3 

6.63 


88.64 
00.50 

167.66 
84.00 
86.12 
78.68 
83.82 
78.82 
8a  73 
87.13 
78.36 
7L00 
77.32 
85.23 
68.70 
85.87 
78.63 

164.13 
81.65 
60.33 

147. 10 
8a  30 


133.46 


3,000.86 


11,800.00 


676.00 
864.00 

1,330.00 
673.00 
707.00 
840.00 

1,867.00 
575.00 

1,828.00 
785.00 
700.00 

1,501.00 


11,778.00 


757.00 
3,007.00 
830.00 
807.00 
773.00 


6,373.00 


43,066 
81,331 
87,177 


863.00 
1,442.00 
1,168.00 


1,030.12 


48.87 
72.36 

117.00 
61.50 
7a  33 
71.00 

163.80 
48.87 

150.00 
7101 
66.67 

14a  53 


1,038.03 


68.04 
102.80 
7a  30 
73.75 
73.08 


478.06 

7L78 
136.38 
146.39 


&53 
11.05 
11.34 
6.71 
6.04 
6.63 
4.73 
&19 
6.35 


9.78 
4.13 


73.41 


6.24 
6.34 
8.72 
4.66 

6.20 
6.32 

13.11 
6.24 

11.16 
6.47 
4.93 

laso 


78.44 


6.10 
14.36 
6.20 
6.46 
6.40 


85.40 
6.31 

laoo 

UL74 


8a  34 

16a  62 

.164.73 

82.03 

73.10 

81.68 

68.73 

76.45 

77.77 

46.00 

141.34 

6a  86 


1,113.63 


6111 

77.60 

13a  62 

66.15 

76.68 
77.81 

176.01 
6111 

162.15 
70.48 
71.60 

uaoi 


1,117.86 


7104 
XI7.06 
76.60 
70.20 
78.48 


614.86 

n.oo 

146.88 


WOOD  PXJhB,  P&tNT  PAPBfi,  BTO. 
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POBT  OF  FO&T  HUBON,  MICTBL— ^ntinued. 

lUeordof  t^emieal  vmbUachad  wood  jndp  imvorUdfnm  Canada  January!,  19€7,  to 

June  1,  i909-H!}ontiDued. 


Date. 


M07. 

NovBmber? 

NoTBrnber  8 

Do 

November  11 

November  12 

Do 

November  15 

Do 

Do.: 

Do 

November  31 

Do 

Do 

November  23 

Noveanb6r27 

Do 

Do 

U 

12 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

14 

16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

18 

19 

Do 

23 

2# 

Do 

December  as 

Do 

Deoember28 


1906. 
2 

Do 
JtmuryS.. 

Do 

Januarys.. 

Do 

Do 

Janiury  M. 
Jamiaryl?. 
7aiuier720. 
Jaiuai722. 
JaonsrySI. 
Jamiaryas. 
JennarySl., 

February  ao 
February  21 
February  26 
Felxiiaiy28 

liinb4.... 

Iianii9.... 

Do 

MarehlO... 

Do 

ManblS... 
KarehlS..., 

Do 

Mandiig... 

Do 


Quantity. 


37,010 
84,645 
25,578 
76,413 
^,658 
43,647 
80,977 
64,935 
37,264 
35,968 
40,869 
42,296 
60,806 
42,691 
42,746 
78,658 
75,606 
79,912 


1,213,063 


19,467 
17,970 
44,202 
83,429 
88,576 
110,069 
38,217 
41,875 
14,145 
78,603 
34,368 
13,365 
17,918 
89,068 
40,567 
83,890 
15,704 
12,936 
31,194 
-24,844 


750,487.00 


121,803 
43,425 
41,915 
71,058 
87,551 
40,890 
37,489 
40,811 
40,875 
40,728 
41,678 
9,490 
87,183 
86,265 


641,164 


37,477 

38,187 

38,372 

119,858 


233,894 


34,232 
39,920 
71,543 
30,764 
88,842 
35,990 
86,989 
70,296 
37,635 
40,094 


Valoa. 


$782.00 

1,700.00 

147.00 

1,387.00 

763.00 

868.00 

1,503.00 

1,286.00 

739.00 

702.00 

742.00 

771.00 

1,379.00 

851.00 

782.00 

1,527.00 

1,339.00 

1,596.00 


22,671.00 


152.00 
141.00 
873.00 

1,494.00 
704.00 

8,196.00 
767.00 
824.00 
111.00 

1,422.00 
625.00 
106.00 
141.00 
762.00 
714.00 
847.00 
126.00 
102.00 
245.00 
196.00 


12,537 


2,313.00 
789.00 
1,048.00 
1,413.00 
741.00 
746.00 
720.00 
743.00 
787.00 
759.00 
832.00 
237.00 
071.00 
804.00 


12,003.00 


699.00 

714.00 

713.00 

2,156.00 


4,282.00 


726.00 
726w00 

1,386.00 
^8.00 
71&00 
700.00 
671.00 

l,»46w00 
780.00 
77L00 


Duty. 


f6L68 

141.07 

42.64 

127.35 

n.io 

72.58 

134.96 

10&22 

62.10 

59.94 

6&11 

70.49 

116.33 

71.16 

71.24 

131. 10 

126.01 

133.18 


2,021.71 


32.45 
29.95 
73.67 

139.04 
64.29 

183.46 
63.69 
69.80 
23.58 

131.16 
57.28 
22.27 
29.87 
65.10 
67.61 
56.48 
26.17 
21.56 
61.99 
4L41 


1,250.82 


203.00 
72.38 
69.86 

11&43 
62.58 
68.15 
62.48 
68.01 
68.13 
67.88 
69.46 
15l81 
61.97 
60.44 


1,068.56 


62.45 

63.65 

63.95 

199.77 


889.82 


67.00 
66l54 

119.28 
5L27 
64.74 
59.96 
6L70 

117.18 
62.71 
66w71 


Comitcr- 

valllnc 
duty. 


84.66 

10.41 
8.15 
9.43 
5.26 
5.36 
9.ttB 
&01 
4.50 
4.43 
&05 
5.21 
&61 
6.25 
5.27 
9.69 
9.32 
9.86 


149.49 


2.39 
2.20 
5.45 

10.28 
4.75 

13.56 
4.71 
6.16 
1.74 
9.70 
4.26 
1.65 
2.20 
4.81 
6.00 


1.94 
1.59 
3.84 
3.06 


88.27 


l&Ol 
&35 


8.76 
4.62 
5.04 
4.62 
6.03 
&03 
6.02 
&14 


4.58 


68.20 


4.63 

4.70 

4.73 

14.76 


28.82 


4.22 
4.91 
8.82 
8.79 
4.79 
4.48 
4.51 
8.66 
4.64 
4L9B 


Total 
duty. 


866.34 

151.48 

45.79 

136.78 

76.36 

77.94 

144.94 

116.23 

66.69 

64.37 

73.16 

76.70 

124.94 

76.41 

76.51 

14a  79 

135.33 

143.04 


3,171.20 


34.84 
32.15 
79.12 

149.32 
69.04 

197.01 
68.40 
74.96 
36.32 

140.86 
61.52 
28.92 
82.07 
69.91 
72.61 
56.48 
2&11 
88.16 
55.83 
44.47 


1,339.09 


318.08 
77.71 
60.86 

127.19 
67.30 
73.19 
67.10 
73.04 
73.16 
72.90 
74.60 
15.81 
66.55 
60.44 


1,136.78 


67.06 

68.36 

68.68 

314.53 


418.64 


61.28 
71.45 

138.06 
56.06 
09.53 
64.41 
66.21 

125.88 
67.86 
7L64 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC, 


FOKT  OF  PORT  HXTBOK,  MICH.~Continued. 

wood  jnUp  imported  from 
June  1, 1^0^-4!k>ntmued. 


Record  of  themwal  unbleached  wood  pulp  imporied  from  Canada  January  1,  1P07,  to 


Dftte. 


1906 
Maidilf 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Maroh20 

Do 

Do 

]CarBh2S 

]€areh34 

March  26 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Much  26 

April© 

Do 

Do 

April  10 

Do 

Do 

April  11 

April  20 

April  21 

April  28 

April  24 

April  26 

April  27 

Do 

April  28 

MbjI 

May  6 

Msjltt 

May  19 

Do 

Do 

lCay20 

May  28 


Qaantlty. 


POIMldt. 

40,832 
86,011 
88,473 
41,401 
42,145 
38,167 
81,478 
36,226 
118,671 
87,600 
83,771 
78,805 
40,886 
40,006 


1,186»2S1 


41,866 
40,338 
77,277 
43,138 
77,632 
38,687 
40,803 
33,684 
36,105 
86,982 
39,351 
30,882 
39,490 
36,789 
87,682 


667,642 


42,670 
87,740 
42,666 
84,860 
87,446 
19,676 
44,866 
87,237 


205,860 


Valua. 


1783.00 
73&00 
736.00 
804.00 
812.00 
736.00 

1,467.00 
667.00 

3,064.00 
706.00 

1,69&00 

1,471.00 
776lOO 
744.00 


22,448.00 


774.00 
738.00 

1,438.00 
794.00 

1,002.00 
736.00 
77a  00 
840.00 
870.00 
664.00 
974.00 
768.00 
724.00 
662.00 
083.00 


12,996.00 


747.00 
694.00 
784.00 
860.00 
936.00 
360.00 
819.00 
677.00 


6,866.00 


Daty. 


868.06 
61.62 
64.12 
60.16 
70.24 
63.61 

186.78 
6&71 

180.46 
62.68 

139.62 

13a61 
6&06 
66.88 


1,976.44 


60.78 
67.28 

128.80 
70.28 

129.89 
64.81 
68.16 
66.97 
60.38 
61.63 
66.69 
66.47 
6&83 
69.66 
62.72 


1,096.09 


7a  05 
62.90 
7a  99 
67.27 
62.41 
32.68 
78.93 
62.04 


498.13 


Coantar- 
▼alling 
duty. 


I&08 
4.66 

4.74 
&11 
&10 
4.70 

iao4 

4.34 

14.01 
4.63 

ia33 
9.66 
6.08 
4.94 


146.00 


6.16 
4.97 
9.62 
6.19 
9.67 
4.76 
6.04 


4.» 


4.92 
4.87 
4.41 
4.64 


67.60 


6.24 
4.66 
6.26 


3.60 
6.47 
4.60 


28.70 


Total 
duty. 


178.00 
66.07 
68.86 
74.86 
76.48 
68.81 

146.82 
68.06 

208.40 
67.81 

149.94 

140.16 
78.00 
71.77 


8,12L44 


1,163.60 


76.19 
67.66 
76.24 
67.27 
62.41 
3a  13 
70.40 
66.63 


SUMMARY. 


1907. 

January 

Fabnuffy 

March 

(is?::::::::::::::::::::: 

Jane 

Jnly 

Aogast 

Saptamber 

Ootober 

Norambar 

Daoember 

1908. 

Jaaoaiy 

l^bmary 

Maroh 

iiS?::::::::::::::::::::: 


1,218,640 

1,118,232 

1,408,846 

981,786 

1,473,360 

608,466 

1,126,632 

628,409 

628,346 

287,382 

1,213,068 

760,487 


641,164 
233,894 
1,186,231 
657,642 
295^860 


14^442,286 


121,886.00 
10,891.00 
26,232.00 
18,346.00 
26,937.00 
11,913.00 
21,062.00 
11,800.00 
11,778.00 
6,272.00 
22,671.00 
12,637.00 


13,603.00 

4,282.00 

21,722.00 

13,03100 

6,86a  00 


366,768.00 


83, 08a  06 

816aS4 

1,86a  39 

137.35 

3,848.10 

174.30 

1,63a  33 

13a  97 

2,46161 

10166 

1,014.10 

68.00 

1,877.80 

183.46 

1,080.13 

7141 

1,036.92 

7144 

478.90 

81 40 

2,021.71 

14149 

1,36a  83 

88.37 

1,008.68 

68.30 

389.83 

38.83 

1,07&44 

14100 

1,09a  00 

67.60 

49113 

3170 

34,070.46 

1,71100 

18,181.20 
1,902.64 
3,623.80 
1,787.30 
3,62126 
1,088.00 
3,009.85 
1,012.63 
1,117.36 
614.86 
3,171.30 
1,83100 


1,136.78 

41164 

3,121.44 

1,16100 

621.83 


36,788.54 


No  importationfl  of  filter  mass,  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395, 
dunng  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 


WOOD  PULP,  PKIKT  PAPBE,  BTO. 
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PORT  OF  FORT  HTTBON,  XICH.->Continued. 
Record  pf  prinimg  paper  imported  from  Canada  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908. 


1907. 

U 

J7 

■  4 

■  < 

▲pKfl3 

April  4 

April  8 

Do 

Do 

April  la 

Apta20 

April  25irrilIIlIlIIIll!l*ii!iii""!' 
April  27 

MeiTl 

Meirt 

IU76 

Do 

Mei^l 

Do 

Do 

Meif9 

MS7I4 

ltoy» 

Do 

Msj21 

May  24 

I£ay28 

lfey» 

lODiS 

JUOBlO 

JvwlS 

Immrr 

JmM&iS 

Jane  34 

Janets 

3mm» 

J«ly5 

Do 

Julys 

July  15 

Jitfyl? 

JnlyW 

Jiily25 t 

Jiily» 

AUgOBtS 

AofCBtO 

AogustlO 

Do 

Ai](iisl20 

BBpiBUIDOr • 

Do 

4 

6 

7 
Do 

Do 


Qnnttty. 


POMldt. 

40,761 
91,080 
87,000 
87,478 


155,154 


70,117 
53,608 
48,360 
28,544 
48,707 
50,180 
41,012 
87,151 
86,780 
84,588 


468>065 


80,887 
i0,475 
84,406 
41,887 
84,079 
30,388 
78^826 
128,200 
28,520 


51,178 
82,030 
48,568 
88,531 
20,888 


600,285 


100,061 
80,176 
88,027 
41,218 
40,666 
41,gr8 
86,868 
44,578 


800,257 


45,200 
40,  »5 
48,468 
87,006 
87,548 
45,100 
81,846 
40,104 


384,050 


44,794 
35,047 
44,785 
30,772 
45,844 


210,642 


72,014 
48,610 
80,844 
88,640 
40,658 
26.086 
45,884 
2,088 


Valot. 


8874L00 
64400 
680.00 
OOOlOO 


3,667.00 

1,43800 
887.00 
87&00 
472.00 
807.00 
03800 
813.00 
613L00 
71800 
683.00 


8»20L00 


745.00 
94400 
687.00 
766.00 
617.00 
879.00 
1,460.00 
2,886.00 
471.00 
70800 
06a  00 
57a  00 
800.00 
620.00 
552.00 


12,712.00 


8,710.00 
56800 

63800 
768.00 
752.00 
775.00 
668.0b 
825.00 


8»683.00 


888  00 
918.00 
806.00 
685.00 
607.00 
835.00 
1,556.00 
744.00 


7,167.00 


820-00 
665.00 
644.00 
736.00 
880.00 


8,71800 


1,832.00 
807.00 
787.00 
706.00 
703.00 
482.00 
880.00 
8800 

5^603.00 


Duly. 


Coontar- 
TaUlng 
duty. 


8133.38 
U879 
U8L97 
113.43 


466.46 


160.81 

145.05 

85.68 

14830 
150.54 
12874 
111.45 
110.28 
108.60 


1,87887 


119.51 
15L48 
108.28 
12401 
10494 

6870 
238  48 
88478 

85.56 
11480 
15853 

9809 
14870 
100.59 

89.51 


2,070.85 


803.88 

90.58 
101.78 
13865 
138.00 
13868 
107.80 
18873 


1,107.77 


185.60 
14879 
145.36 
111.02 
112.64 
185.33 
245.54 
130.68 


1,15486 

13488 
107.84 
18486 
110.82 
18808 


681.08 


81805 
180.88 
110.58 
11806 
131.96 
7811 
18815 
819 

92478 


Total 
doty.' 


846846 


1,87887 


2,070.i 


1,077.77 


1,15486 


681.08 


92478 


WOOD  PtrU,  PEINT  PAPEE,  ETC. 
POST  07  POBT  HDSON,  HICE.— Gontiiiuad. 

I  January  1,  1907,  to  Jutu  t. 


Date. 

QointlV. 

VllDB. 

I>Wf- 

W 

ss: 

ItOT. 

3ft,  S7« 
M,g<l 

ITtS.OO 

moo 

"iJll 

84.  m 

!,««&<» 

stLie 

1^ 

36  MO 

as 

'Is 

0B0.00 

i,8as!oa 

as 

108.00 

loe.u 

ss 

IZ&.10 

|i 

IM-Ot 

li 

il 

IS.  01 

(130,300 

11,677.00 

1,300.30 

1U31 

3,034.80 

IMS. 

5;S! 

IS,ftZ7 

ii 

113.31 
ULIS 

T.W 

Te,313 

l,tfLOO 

338.  S7 

1«I7. 

1 

u 

! 

i 
j 

11 

g;:S 

011.00 

naioo 

1! 

2,070. 8S 

ijiuiss 

3S4.U 

..ffiS 

?.»• 

IMS. 

1,443,113      «t 

420.00 

10,837.00 

1*117 

ID,  47^07 

Bate. 

0>ra. 

Vilua. 

DutJ. 

^ r.: 

338 

1,361 

fi 

<831 

B 

81 

8i,»8.oa 
io;Eu:oa 

138.00 

34,178 

100.811.00 



WOOD  PUUP,  PMNT  PAPEB^  ETC. 
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POBT  OW  DBTBOrr,  MIOH. 
Importi  T§oiVMdfrom  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 

MXCHANIOALLT  GROUND  WOOD  PULP. 


Qnebee..... 
Do. . .  . . 

Do 

Do..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do..., 

Do.... 

Do..., 

Do.... 

Do..., 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do..., 

Do..., 

Do.... 

Do..,. 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Dote  of 
•iriTBl. 


1007 
Jan. 
...do 
Jan. 
...do 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
...do 
Jan. 
Jan. 
...do 
Jan. 
...do 
...do 
Jan. 
Jan. 
...-do 
Jan. 
Jan. 
....do 
....do 
Jan. 
Feb. 
....do 
....do 
....do 
...do 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
...do 
...do 
...do 
Feb. 
...do. 
Feb. 
...do. 
Feb. 
...do- 
Feb. 
...do. 
Feb. 
...do. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
...do. 
Mar. 
...do. 
...do. 
Mar. 
..-.do. 
...do. 
Mar. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
Mar. 
...do. 
Mar. 
...do. 
Mar. 
...do. 
Mar. 
...do. 
...do. 
Mar. 
...do. 
...do. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
...do. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


2 

•  •  « 

4 

•  *  ■ 

6 
7 
0 

■  •  ■ 

14 

16 

•  •  « 

16 


18 
22 

•  •  • 

23 
26 


30 
1 


6 
7 
8 

12 


16 

•  *  « 

18 

•  •  • 

28 

«  •  « 

26 

•  ■  ■ 

26 

• .« 

27 

28 

1 

4 
6 

•  •  a 

•  V  ■ 

11 

•  •  4 

•  •  1 

•  •  a 

IS 

•  m  * 

14 

•  •  • 

16 
16 

•  •  * 

18 


30 
23 


36 


Qnantlty. 


Poundt. 
36,000 

104,443 

146,636 
80,742 
80,125 
71,160 
41,310 
90,400 

118,440 
74,883 
37,416 

140,755 
48,746 
63,002 
43,653 

103,320 
87,800 
36,860 
37,417 
80,810 
80,810 
74,834 
66,780 
87,907 
86,010 
84,002 
40,680 
88,806 
26,400 
66,410 

137,020 
37,800 
76,221 
00,020 

80,220 
25,380 
62,362 
31,342 
63,329 
49,100 
60,060 
66,040 
40,830 
27,900 
61,280 
80,700 
67,870 
80,480 
63,436 
80,000 
80,120 
142,100 
00,600 
73,230 
80,550 
20,420 
81,650 
80,360 
26,206 
85,868 
21,728 
61,938 
36,858 
61,610 
30,150 
50,910 
46,700 
74,180 
36,201 
71,716 
37,800 
36,850 
30,430 
20,270 
83,660 


ValQt. 


8220.00 
600.00 
798.00 
44a  00 
170.00 
888.00 
225.00 
488.00 
646.00 
748.00 
365.00 
822.00 
926.00 
998.00 
437.00 

1,837.00 
496.00 
479.00 
874.00 
168.00 
16&00 
74&00 
304.00 
590.00 
468.00 
640.00 
646.00 
48100 
304.00 
822.00 
750.00 
491.00 
752.00 
496.00 
690.00 
165.00 
138.00 
624.00 
318.00 
633.00 
638.00 
827.00 
806.00 
222.00 
156.00 
280.00 
167.00 
302.00 
166.00 
634.00 
164.00 
164.00 
774.00 

1,069.00 
444.00 
167.00 
111.00 
446.00 
165.00 
143.00 
877.00 
801.00 
283.00 
359.00 
836.00 
164.00 
354.00 
528.00 
839.00 
363.00 
717.00 
428.00 
360.00 
166.00 
132.00 

ifla.00 


Spedflo 


830.00 
87.04 

122.12 
67.29 
25.10 
69.30 
34.43 
75.41 
9&70 
62.36 
31.18 

124.80 
40.62 
44.92 
36.38 

161. 10 
31.50 
80.73 
31.18 
25.68 
25.68 
62.36 
46.48 
31.17 
71.60 
28.41 
41.40 
74.00 
22.00 
46.18 

114.93 
31.50 
62.68 
76.77 
41.62 
25.16 
21.16 
61.97 
2A.12 
6Z77 
40.92 
60.80 
46.70 
84.08 
28.26 
42.73 
86.68 
47.82 
26.40 
63.80 
36.00 
26.10 

118.42 
76.42 
61.02 
25.46 
17.02 
68.04 
25.29 
21.84 
29.88 
18.10 
43.28 
29.88 
61.33 
25.13 
42.43 
88.92 
61.82 
80.34 
69.76 
81.50 
29.88 
25.30 
16.88 
87.21 


Coontai^ 
TaUInc 
duty. 


813.06 

18.31 

10.09 

8.77 

8.90 

6.17 


14.81 
2.81 
1.40 

1&72 

1.64 
7.26 

1.40 
3.85 
3.85 
2.81 
6.97 
4.61 
10.73 
4.20 


11.06 


6.03 
3.97 


2.82 
11.37 


8.70 
8.17 
2.34 
1.18 
2.38 
6.14 
7.62 
7.01 
6.11 
8.49 
6.41 
8.84 
6.92 
8.81 
2.88 
8.75 
8.77 
17.76 


9.15 
8.83 
3.55 
10.31 
8.80 
8.28 
1.35 


6.49 
1.35 
7.70 
8.77 
6.39 


1.86 
160 


1.85 
8.81 
3.64 
4.08 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  ETC, 


^OBT  OF  DBTBOn,  XZCOL-Oontinued. 
Imports  rtorioed/nm  January  1, 1007,  to  June  i,  iPO^-^Contmued. 

lOBCHANICAIiLY  OBOUND  WOOD  PULP— Cootinaed. 


WliBBoe  anlT«d. 


Dttteof 
wairtL 


Qoatlty. 


Valok 


Ooantar- 
TmOlng 
da^. 


Qnebeo 

DoIII!"!"; 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ontario 

Queboo 

Do 

Do 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Qneboo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Qnebeo.. 

Do 

Now  Bnmiwiok. 

Ontario 

Qnebeo 

Do 

Do 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Do 

Do 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ontario 

Qneboo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ontario 

Do 


8 

9 

10 

16 


11NI7. 
Apr.  S 
...do... 
...do... 
Apr.  9 
Apr.  17 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  29 
May  1 
May  7 
...do 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May  20 
May  22 

...do. . ., 

...do..., 
May  27 
May  28 
May  29 
...do. ... 
June  1 
June  8 
June  4 
June  10 
June  11 
June  15 
June  18 
,  ..do. .., 
>..do.... 
...do. . .. 
June  18 
June  19 
Jane  20 
June  22 
...do... 
June  2« 
....do.». 
....do.... 
Jane  26 
June  26 
....do... 
JWy  8 
....do..., 
July  6 
...do..... 
July  6 
July  6 
July  10 
July  11 

...do...., 

Ji^y  12 

'.'.do'.'M 
...do.... 
July  16 
..do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
July  18 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
July  28 
...do...., 
...do.... 
July  26 
...do.... 
Jaly  80 
...do... 
...do..., 
Aug.  7 
...do.... 


Pounit. 
48,760 
86,858 

60,730 
85,740 
86,858 
17,601 

179,290 
86,920 
81,181 
86,961 
22,668 
18,9tf 

166,906 
28,386 
18,262 
15,684 
81,181 
36,229 
80,100 
80,100 
48,000 
84,620 
22,580 
27,950 
27,960 
27,960 
27,000 
67,700 
25,800 
84,620 
22,680 
84,020 

84,eao 

46,000 
84,620 
86,858 

86,291 
60,610 
46,160 
84,620 
46,360 
84,620 
84,620 
67,600 
86,229 
66,931 
69,900 
86,756 
84,400 
84,620 
817^896 


80,490 
85,858 

72,086 
28,720 


85,220 
71,880 
81,181 
14,627 
84,637 


176^178 


46,170 
86,167 
60,969 
68,792 


75,282 
62,362 
31,611 
81,700 
96.535 


8878.00 
869.00 
894.60 
404.00 
86a  00 
817.00 

1,708.00 
869.00 
859.00 
87&00 
178.00 
189.00 

1,481.00 
269.00 
189.00 
18a  00 
869.00 
882.00 
211.00 
211.00 
288.00 
45a  00 
294.00 
196.00 
196.00 
196.00 
218.00 
682.00 
181.00 
409.00 
818.00 
476.00 
409.00 
868.00 
45a  00 
894.00 
417.00 
40&00 
645.00 
869.00 
58a  00 
400.00 
400.00 
846.00 
399.00 
791.00 
887.00 
69&00 

2oaoo 

4oaoo 

8,7saoo 

208.00 
172L00 
412.00 
798.00 
889.00 
862.00 

4iaoo 

79a  00 
88a  00 

4oaoo 

600.00 
802.00 
848.00 
2^081.00 
197.00 
54100 
48100 
84100 
«L00 
27100 
527.00 
68100 
86100 
672.00 
67100 


84168 
29.88 

6a  61 

29.78 
29.88 
14.67 

14141 
29.98 
2196 
29.98 
1180 
1120 

129.92 
19.49 
16.22 
1107 
2198 
8110 
2100 
2109 
4100 
28.85 
1182 
28.20 
28.29 
28.29 
22.50 
4106 
21.50 
2185 
1190 
2135 
2185 
87.50 
2185 
29.88 
8124 
5a  51 
8147 
28.86 
87.80 
28.85 
2185 
4100 
3119 
6194 
49.92 
30.68 
2167 
2186 

26191 
2186 
2141 
29.88 
6107 
23.94 
4173 
29.36 
69.87 
8196 
2186 
28.86 
6117 
2186 

14181 
1194 
8148 
8114 
4147 
6188 
1124 
6171 
61.97 
2184 
6108 
8145 


81.85 
7.69 

"i.*86 

*'lS 
1.85 
1.17 
1.36 


186 


1.17 
1.36 


1.35 
1.30 


1.36 
2.47 


1.12 

'i.'Q0 
2.70 


170 
1.17 


1.12 

"L72 

'i.'86 

1*34 


134 
L19 


WOOD  PUIiP^  FBINT  PAPBB,  EXa 
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FOBT  OF  DBTBOrr,  XIOH.— Oontinued. 

ImporU  neiviMdJrom  January  1^  1907,  to  June  i,  190^— Ck)ntiuued. 
MECHANICiLLLY  OBOUMD  WOOD  rULP-Contlniwd. 


WiMBM  uriTwl. 


Dfttoof 
mtnL 


Qoaatlty. 


ValiM. 


8] 


■aaMa 

wano 

ntv 

VAlUlIf 

iii*y« 

duty. 

9S2.m 

82.87 

48.82 

7.80 

£2.60 

2.87 

fl&M 

8.01 

2177 

1.12 

48.00 

82.24 

2.36 

26.80 

1.18 

28.08 

1,17 

20.87 

76.66 

8.45 

81.44 

28.06 

1,17 

61.82 

0.20 

26.88 

20.36 

26.06 

L17 

111.28 

16.60 

67.08 

2.87 

6157 

2.46 

26.28 

8.78 

61.06 

10.24 

28.86 

60.76 

2.60 

63.76 

&06 

28.26 

60.76 

X60 

87.20 

laio 

26.28 

138.66 

20.70 

71.67 

20.88 

L36 

20.88 

1.86 

81.76 

2.60 

20.88 

1.86 

130l30 

10.68 

02.01 

18.04 

60.88 

66.66 

112.42 

18.86 

147.60 

22.14 

20.88 

1.36 

40.87 

2.22 

20.88 

1,86 

102.68 

16.40 

40.60 

7.46 

16160 

28.10 

121.67 

18.26 

80.88 

1.77 

4&60 

2100 

60.76 

2.60 

26.08 

178.76 

26l06 

17.44 

2.82 

76.26 

171.28 

26.68 

81.18 

L40 

81.20 

1.41 

2100 

24.87 

30.82 

20.37 

200.76 

8L47 

166.44 

9182 

61.07 

2.34 

73.46 

60.76 

2.00 

31.81 

in 

20.88 

1.86 

20.87 

63.78 

116.66 

17.40 

147.06 

S.08 

28.  f» 

«•         •••• •• 

Qnebeo.... 

Do,.., 

Do...< 

Do.... 

Do..., 

Do.... 

Do..., 

Do..., 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do... 

Ontarto... 

Qoibeo... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

•  Do... 

Ontario... 

QoBbee... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Ontario.., 

Qoebao... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Ontario... 

Qmebee... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Ontario... 

Do... 

Qmebee... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Ontufo... 

Qoebee... 

Do... 

Ontttlo. . . 

QoBbee... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Ontario.. 

Qwbee... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Ontario.. 

Qnibee... 

Do... 

Do... 


1007. 
▲08.  12 

..do 

Aug.  20 
..do..... 
..do 


..do 

Aug.  26 

..do 

..do..... 
Aug.  27 

^^ 


Sept  U 
..do..... 

tetia 

..do.... 
Sept  16 
Sept  18 

..00.... 

Sept  10 
...do..... 
Boat.  21 

..do 

Sept  26 

..do 

Sept  26 
Sept  28 
Oct     2 

..do 

Oot  8 
Oct.  5 
...do 


Oot.     7 

...do 

...do...., 
Oet  8 
...do. ... 
Oct.  0 
Oot  14 

...do 

Oct  15 

...do 

...do 

Oct.  21 
,  ..do.... 
...do 


Oct  28 

..do 

..do 

..do..... 
Oct  28 
..do..... 
..do..... 
Oct  26 

..do 

..do..... 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  20 
...do..... 

...do 

Oct.  80 
Nov.  1 
...do.... 


..do 

...do  .... 
Nov.    4 

..do 

Nov.    6 

..do 

...do 

...do 


...do 

Nov.  8 
Nov.  0 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  IS 


Pavmdi. 
88,222 
68,850 
68,  U4 
80,384 
20,724 
61,600 
82,684 
81,670 
31,181 
85,840 
01,083 
97,730 
31,181 
78,680 
82,260 
86,285 
31,181 
188,540 
88,601 
65,480 
80,270 
02,860 
28,065 
84,627 
71,716 
61600 
27^000 
71,716 
80,760 
81,540 
166,282 
86,000 
85,858 
85»858 
77,716 
85,858 
166,407 
111,405 
88,860 
70,080 
184,001 
177,103 
86,858 
80,244 
85,868 
128,220 
60,025 
185,510 
146,000 
47,255 
67,600 
28,800 

71,  no 

30,100 

206,407 

20,030 

00,800 

8^417 
87,546 
28,800 
28,240 
47,780 
85,240 

251,  no 

108,628 
62,362 
88,150 
71,716 
38,170 
35,858 
36,240 
64,500 
130,871 
178,466 
84,090 


8606.00 
84&00 
726.00 
88100 
842.00 
802.00 
800.00 
868.00 
850.00 
423.00 

1,012L60 
6I61OO 
860.00 
468.00 
228.00 
416.00 
850.00 
842.00 
75100 
720.00 
101.00 
487.00 
273.00 
400.00 
861.00 
406.00 
106.00 
780.00 
500.00 
I261OO 

1,040.00 
651.00 
412.00 
412.00 
780.00 
412.00 
066.00 
703.00 
688.00 
480.00 
876.00 

1,170.00 
412.00 
662.00 
412.00 
775.00 
402. 00 

1,046.00 
020.00 
643.00 
846.00 
173.00 
780.00 
211.00 

1,340.00 
117.00 
542.00 

1,20100 
430.00 
875.00 
173.00 
380.00 
665.00 
458.00 

1,586.00 

1,251.00 
748.00 

53a  00 

780.00 
215.00 
412.00 
458.00 
452.00 
887.00 
1,112.00 
400.00 


2196 
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POBT  OF  DBTBOIT,  MICH.— Continued. 
ImporU  rteeivedfrom  January  1, 1907 ,  to  June  1, 190B — Contmned. 

MBCHANICALLT  OBOUND  WOOD  PVLP-ConttiiMd. 


WllBDM  tfrifBd. 


Qoebeo. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Qoebeo. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do., 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 
Do. 
Ontario. 
Qoebec. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ontario. 
Qnebec. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ontario. 
Quebec. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ontario. 
Quebec. 

Do. 
Ontario. 
Quebec. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Data  of 
arriiraL 


1907 

Not. 

...do.. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

..do.. 

Nov. 

..do.. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

...do.. 

..do.. 

Nov. 

...do. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

Deo. 

...do.. 

Deo. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

...do.. 

Deo. 

..do.. 

Deo. 

Deo. 

Dee. 

Dea 

..do. 

..do. 

Dea 

Dea 

...do. 

Dea 

..do. 

..do. 

Dea 

Dea 

Dea 

Dea 

...do. 

..do. 

Dea 

Dea 

Dea 

..do. 

...do. 


14 


15 
10 
18 


19 


30 
21 
23 

35 


1 

S 


8 

7 

10 
U 


IS 
18 

•   «  4 

17 


18 
30 
31 


37 
80 
81 


1908, 
Jan. 
..do. 
7an. 
..do. 
7an. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
..do. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
..do. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
..do. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
..do. 
..do. 
Feb. 
..do. 
..do. 


14 
18 
16 
33 

•  •  « 

26 

37 

80 

1 

•  •  « 

6 
11 

17 

IS 


IS 


Quantity. 


Pottndff. 
84,830 

145,517 

133,993 
83,260 

146,630 
35,858 
50,343 
71,713 

106,830 

116,330 
81,1S1 
80,013 
61,386 
86,430 
94,880 
71,716 

133,150 
64,350 
30,643 
65,480 
65,480 
35,930 
71,830 
60,860 
35,868 
71,716 
65,480 
33,260 
57,960 

316,730 
94,560 

317,170 
36,800 

164,991 
86,858 
41,800 
81,288 
67,370 
95,004 
88,700 

156,773 
85,548 

137,483 
82,500 
56,830 

133,880 
84,000 
61,960 

111,945 


77,400 

103,930 

80,913 

87,170 

68,780 

58,750 

93,810 

143,199 

101,830 

178,617 

80,100 

71,830 

83,336 

85,549 

162,860 

68,060 

86,549 

86,868 

35,549 

88,480 

85,280 

84,868 

87,170 


Yaloa. 


8409.00 
917.00 
787.00 
236^00 
856.00 
412.00 
653.00 
861.00 

1,045.00 
S33.00 
889.00 
365.00 
674.00 
619.00 
505.00 
789.00 
776.00 
708.00 
352.00 
753.00 
730.00 
434.00 
840^.00 
707.00 
413.00 
789.00 
763.00 
194.00 
685.00 

3,994.00 
596.00 

1,368.00 
U1.00 
976.00 
413.00 
363.00 
860.00 
401.00 
438.00 
371.00 

1,013.00 
409.00 
808.00 
344.00 
858.00 
777.00 
993.00 
890.00 
706.00 


466.00 
649.00 
865.00 
489.00 
893.00 
877.00 
681.00 
704.00 
64L00 

1,138.00 

211.00 

849.00 

'200.00 

409.00 

1,026^00 
407.00 
409.00 
413.00 
409.00 
558.00 
417.00 
388.00 
.00 


■pedlto 
aatr. 


131.36 

108.33 
36.88 

132.19 
39.88 
49.37 
50.76 

138.19 
96.94 
35.98 
35.76 
61.07 
78.08 
78.66 
50.76 

102.68 
63.68 
36.54 
64.67 
54.57 
39.93 
59.85 
49.80 
39.88 
59.76 
54.67 
36.88 
48.30 

180.60 
78.81 

180.98 
3LC0 

139.16 
39.88 
84.83 
36.07 
47.73 
79.17 
32.25 

139.81 
39.82 

106.34 
37.08 
47.86 

102.83 


Coontcr- 
vailinf 
dotjr. 


SIS.  IS 
15.50 


1.36 
3.22 
2.69 
30.78 
14.64 
1.17 
1.16 
3.30 


11.80 
8.60 

16.30 
3.41 
1.16 
3.46 
3.46 


1.36 
3. 69 
2.46 


1L83 
37.16 


19.87 
1.86 
6.33 
1.17 
7.16 


19.47 
1.33 

16.93 
4.06 
7.10 

16.43 


•  .».  WW 

5L63 
08.80 

64.50 

7.71 
1S.9S 

86.78 
36.76 
80.98 

13.86 
1.16 

48.98 
44.79 

7.36 

76.08 
lis.  50 

84.85 
148.83 

35.06 

11.64 
17.78 
12.76 
22.33 

59.86 

37.77 

29.63 

186.71 

48.87 

1.33 
20.36 

39.63 
39.88 

39.63 
78.78 

LSS 

'      LS4 

LSS 

39.40 

30.81 

30.98 
SL39 

..... .«»•• 

WOOD  rxjhP,  niHT  pifxe,  xra 
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POBT  OF  DBTBOrr,  MIOH.— Continued. 
hnporU  receivedfrom  January  1, 1907,  to  Juru  1, 1908 — Continued. 
MECHANICALLT  OBOUND  WOOD  PULP-Contlnu«L 


AfflVSda 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Ontario. 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Ontario. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do... 

Ontario.. 

Do... 

Do... 


Do. 
Ontario. 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 
Qoebee.. 
Ontario. 
Qnebao.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do., 
Ontario. 

Do. 


Do.. 

Do., 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ontario. 
QnatMO. 


Data  of 
anrlTal. 


1008. 

Feb.  19 

...do. . .. 

Feb.  34 

...do. . .. 

...do. ... 

...do.... 

Feb.  25 

Feb.  37 

...do.. ., 

Feb.  28 

Kar.    3 

Kar.    8 

...do.... 

...do. ... 

...do.... 

Mar.    6 

Mar.    8 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  IS 

Mar.  17 

Mar.  23 

...do.... 

Mar.  2f 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  80 

...do 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

.^?....... 

Apr.  0 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  14 
Apr.  18 

...do 

Apr.  17 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  21 
Apr.  28 
Apr.  24 
Apr.  27 
...do 


1 
3 
8 
8 


do. 

May    1 

May    4 

...do 

May  11 
May  12 

May' "is 
May  20 
May  21 
May  26 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

May  26 
May  27 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
20,020 
83,244 
68,000 
80,640 
76,860 
74,970 

108,790 
87,170 
88,420 
86,649 
57,600 
83,640 
70,470 
85,240 
28.800 
48,000 
27,960 
86,654 
85,868 
86,140 
06,030 
61,836 
36,547 
57,600 
84,400 
86,230 
88,000 
81,820 
82,130 
57,600 
36,540 
76,680 
36,396 
84,400 
10,200 
36,640 
45,774 
71,010 
24,796 
40,320 
69,720 

161,680 
35,868 
60,730 
.  87,800 
22,983 
35,858 
64,500 

119,640 
36,868 

270,000 
60,958 
67,620 
27,276 
27,176 
88,099 

107,930 
72,108 
87,625 

127.130 


23,660,766 


Value. 


8158.00 
406.00 
407.00 
483.00 
906.00 
886.00 
663.00 
489.00 
600.00 
409.00 
846.00 
301.00 
811.00 
406.00 
173.00 
388.00 
196.00 
409.00 
412.00 
610.00 
670.00 
487.00 
409.00 
846.00 
341.00 
406.00 
386.00 
603.00 
341.00 
346.00 
400.00 
454.00 
198.00 
241.00 
115.00 
200.00 
854.00 
447.00 
195.00 
254.00 
47&00 
970.00 
412.00 
883.00 
305.00 
264  00 
412.00 
462.00 
717.00 
823.00 
842.00 
384.00 
404.00 
205.00 
203.00 

1,013.00 
680.00 
680.00 
226u00 
800.00 


186,844.00 


Spedfla 
duty. 


816.68 
37.70 
48.38 
80.46 
64.05 
62.48 
90.66 
80.98 
82.02 
29.62 
48.00 
37.96 
58.73 
39.37 
34.00 
40.00 
33.20 
20.62 
29.88 
70.93 
79.19 
51.11 
29.63 
48.00 
38.67 
39.87 
81.66 
67.77 
36.78 
48.00 
39.62 
63.07 
31.09 
38.67 
16.00 
30.45 
38.15 
69.17 
30.66 
33.60 
40.77 

134.73 
39.88 
60.61 
31.50 
19.15 
30.88 
63.75 
00.62 
29.88 

225.00 
60.80 
48.02 
22,73 
22.65 
73.42 
80.94 
00.09 
81.35 

106.04 


CHEMICAL  UNBLEACHED  WOOD  PULP. 


Qnebee. 

Do. 

Ontario. 


X>o. 
Do. 
Do. 


1007. 
Jan.     2 

...do 

..do 

Jan.     4 
Jan.     6 

...do 

...do 


18,076 
18,074 
47,788 
86,845 
36,558 
34,813 
18»0i7 


8287.00 
267.00 
822.00 
672.00 
642.00 
668.00 
386w00 


83a  IS 
80.13 
70.65 
61.41 
60.20 
6&02 
80.11 


Countar- 

Taaint 
dnty. 


83.60 
1.32 


1.83 


2.64 
L32 


L83 
L84 


LS3 


L32 


4.03 

La 


1.35 


1.36 


1.35 
33.76 


3.31 


18,799.74      1,280.62 


83.28 
8.28 


4.64 

4.38 
4.29 
8.28 
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WOOD  PULP,  FBIKT  PAPSE,  KTO. 


POBT  OF  DBTBOIT,  KIOH.— Continued. 
Importireododdfrom  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 190^— Ckmtinued. 

GHBMICALLY  UNBLBJLCHBD  WOOD  PULF--Coiitlni]ed. 


WlMnee  urifBd. 


N«w  BniDswlok.. 
Ontario, 
toebeo. 


Qoebeo. 
Ontario. 


Qntbeo. 

Do 

Do 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

NowBnmswick. 
Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Qmbeo 

Ontario 

QuBbeo 

Ontario 

Do 

Qoebeo 

Do 

Ontario 

Ooebeo 

Now  Bnmiwlok. 
Ontario 

Do 

Now  Bninawiok. 
Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  Bnmswlok. 

Ontario 

Qoebeo 

Do 

Ontario 

Qoebeo 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Qoebeo 

Do 

Ontario 

Qnebee 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Qnebee 

Ontario 

Qnebee 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Do 

-     Do 

Do 

Qoebeo 

Do 

Do 

Ontario 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Qoebeo.  ...••...  • 


Date  of 
airivaL 


Jan.    7 
...do 


Jan.  8 
Jan.  10 
Jan.   12 

...do 

...do 

Jan.  14 
...do 


do 

Jan.  17 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  26 
...do..... 
Jan.  28 
Jan.  81 
Feb.    4 

...do 

Feb.    6 

...do 

Feb.  12 
Feb.  18 

...do 

...do 

Feb.  16 
Feb.  18 

...do 

Feb.  10 
Feb.  21 

...do 

Feb.  36 
Feb.  26 
Mar.  21 
liar.  4 
liar.    0 

...do 

liar.  11 

...do 

Mar.  18 
liar.  10 
liar.  22 
liar.  36 

...do 

Mar.  27 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  0 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  37 
Apr.  20 
May  2 
May  4 
May  7 
May  11 
May  14 
May  16 
May  17 
May  20 
May  M 
May  27 
May  81 
June    4 

...do 

...do 

June  18 
June  10 
June  24 
June  26 
July  6 
July  11 
July  10 


Quantity. 


87,768 
22,882 
18,080 
24,127 
18,088 
18,066 
18,067 
24,440 
2il47 
24,080 
86,808 
26,820 
48,800 
24,006 


24,070 
22,687 
47,840 
44,608 
22,664 
18,042 
48,400 
18,087 
45,440 
46^280 
80,281 
88,300 
22,163 
34,128 
48,266 
88,860 
63,187 
48,300 
18,081 
27,066 
48,803 
37,067 
28,000 
34,210 
24,116 
24,060 
24,024 
18,074 
25,280 
68,706 
18,081 
48,380 
22,272 
48,380 
44,862 
47,680 
47,018 
22,887 
48,204 
47,840 
15,265 
48,438 
38,808 
24,232 
47,100 
46,860 
24,376 
46,700 
42,780 
16,220 
70,400 
78,827 
64,060 
63,420 
61,250 
60,002 
48,700 
62,760 
42,458 


Valok 

"& 

Coontef^ 

▼ODinc 
doty. 

886a  00 

86108 
87.22 
8a  06 
4a  21 
8a06 

oaoo 
oaii 

4a74 
4a  26 

4a  16 
oaoo 

4187 

8a  00 
4a  16 

6a  66 

4a  18 

87.66 
7a  78 
74.28 
87.60 
8a07 
8a  82 

8a  16 

7&76 
77.06 
18172 
63.04 
8a  02 
4a  21 
8a  48 
04.75 
88.06 
80.67 

aai4 

45.00 
81.40 
46.16 
30.88 
40.87 
4a  10 
4a  16 
4a  04 

8ai2 
^u 
8a  00 

8a  06 
8a67 
87.12 
8a  04 
78.02 
7a  80 
70.86 
8116 
80.84 
7a  78 
2148 
8a  78 
64.68 
4a  80 
78.60 
78.08 
4a  08 
77.88 
7L80 
26.87 
U7.48 
128.06 
01.68 
80.06 
8148 
84.44 
82.00 
87.08 
IOlTO 

884.00 
26a  00 
416.00 

"■"■fi.« 

206.00 
206.00 
26a  00 
420.00 

128 
128 

447.00 

441.00 

646.00 

480.00 

882.00 

441.00 

724.00 
414.00 

4L86 

833.00 
87a  00 

4.08 

787.00 

883.00 
206.00 
834.00 

4LQ8 
188 

267.00 
082.00 

128 

706.00 

1,201.00 
676,00 

180 

410.00 

406.00 

830.00 

624.00 
708.00 

4.70 

832.00 

267.00 
380.00 
841.00 

123 
4.88 

400.00 
41L00 

4.82 

417.00 

441.00 

414.00 

440.00 

267.00 
300.00 

128 

064.00 

266.00 
886.00 

122 

406.00 

832.00 

812.00 

818.00 

824.00 

338.00 
820.00 

4.00 

876.00 

225.00 
886.00 

2.78 

771.00 
443.00 

4.78 

802.00 

800.00 

446.00 

808.00 

786.00 

224.00 
1,431.00 

2.72 

1,361.00 

1,006.00 

1,060.00 
882.00 

168 

068.00 

1.080.00 

007.00 

848.00 

188 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PBDTE  PAFBB,  WTO. 

POBT  or  DBTBOIT.  MIOH:— Oontiniwd. 

M^porti  netmifmn  January  1, 1907,  to  Jwu  1,  iMJ— Oontinuad. 

CHK11I0AIJ<T  QMBLBACHBD  WOOD  FULP— OonUaa^. 


IMUtf 

uilnL 

QDwtitr- 

Vitm 

K- 

OnrntM 
nllliH 

dutT 
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ss 
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ss 
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5S 
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6U0 
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i 

WO 

an 

ITD 
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ut 

i 
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I.IK 
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■1 
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M; 
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» 
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oo 
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00 
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00 
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00 

oo 

00 

oo 
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00 

00 
oo 

!! 

00 
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00 

00 
00 
00 

00 

DO 

00 

00 
00 

s 

00 
00 

i! 

00 
00 

•tsi 
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^^5 

a» 

SI 

gi 
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St 

Oct.  33 
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Nov!  11 

Sil 

S.31 

1.31 
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II 

II 

i 
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ooo 

i 

Dto.  37 

&14 
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lUL    U 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRIST  PAPBB,  ETC. 

PORT  OF  DBTROET,  KIOH.— Gontinaed. 

Import*  Ttetivtdfrom  January  t,  1907,  to  Jxmt  1,  190$ — Continued. 

NSWS-FBINT  FAPBB. 


Aw.  2B 

1' 

Mar  11 

Ub7  11 
May  27 

May  n 

June  IS 
Jm«18 
June  20 

luly  « 
Julj  23 
Aug,  10 
Au«.  1« 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  24 

§T« 

Oct.  22 

Nov.  U 

i^i 

Ontario 

Feb.    i 

Feb.  2a 

sij-i! 

iS'H 

i«lS 

IK,  900 

»,394.00 

3,47«.W 

II 

'■is 

1,E10.«I 

BS5.00 
2,362.00 

'■Ss 

i.eso.oo 

«.7t» 

m.00 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  BTO, 
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POBT  OW  DBT&OIT,  KXCTBL— Continued. 

hnports  received  from  January  1,  1907 ,  to  Junt  1,  1908 — Continued. 

NBWS-PBIMT  PAPER-Gontlnued. 


Wbflooe  arrived. 


Date  of 
arriyal. 


Do. 
I>o. 


Ontacio. 
Quebec. 
Ontario. 
Do. 


Do. 
Ontario. 
Do. 


Do.. 
Do. 
Ontario. 
Do. 


1907. 
Kar.  13 
...do. . .. 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  16 
...do.. .. 
...do. ... 
...do. . .. 
Mar.  18 

...do 

Mar.  20 

Mar.  23 

Apr.     4 

Apr.    7 

...do..., 

Apr.  18 

...do..., 

Apr.  16 

May    7 

May  11 

May  12 

May  15 

...do.... 

May  26 


Qoantlty. 


Paumdi. 
47,440 
40,300 
43,000 
48,338 
£2,212 
41,678 
43,120 
40,538 
46,863 
64,232 
41,019 
37,600 
39,431 
60,403 
40,300 
43,406 
88,664 
47,136 
87,100 
41,600 
44,900 
43,806 
60,200 


6^402,296 


Value. 


8017.00 
766.00 
798.00 
823:00 

1,009.00 
790.00 
833.00 
770.00 
905.00 

1,048.00 
779.00 
720.00 
749.00 

1,129.00 
779.00 
839.00 
735.00 
896.00 
716.00 
804.00 
868.00 
813.00 

1,163.00 


120,616.00 


Bpeciflo 
duty. 


8142.32 
120.90 
126.00 
130.01 
166.64 
124.73 
129.36 
121.61 
140.67 
162.70 
123.06 
112.80 
118.29 
178.21 
120.90 
130.22 
116.99 
141. 41 
111.30 
124.80 
134.70 
128.42 
180.60 


19,243.63 


Coonter- 

TaUlnc 

duty. 


PULP  WOOD—FBEB. 


Ontario. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
I>o. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Vo.. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Date  of 
arriTal. 


1907. 
May    0 
...do.... 


...do.... 
...do... . 
May  13 
...do 


.do., 
.do... 
.do-, 
.do.. 


May  17 
July  8 
...do.... 
July  16 
...do..., 
July  80 
Aug.  10 


Quan- 
tity. 


Oofds. 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

700 

460 

376 

600 


Value. 


890 

46 

86 

86 

46 

46 

46 

45 

45 

80 

46 

60 

60 

4,660 

2,026 

8,884 

3,280 


Country. 


Ontario 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Qoebeo. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Ontario. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Total. 


Date  of 
arrivaL 


1907. 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  23 

...do 

Sept  24 

...do 

...do 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct.  24 
Oct.  29 
Not.  13 

...do 

Not.  16 
...do..., 


3 

9 

16 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cord», 
700 
136 
208 
606 
700 
460 
700 
460 
618 
87 
860 
460 
700 
706 
644 


10,110 


80.72 
8.26 
8.61 


10.70 
8.68 
8.84 


0.61 
11.12 


7.71 


8.26 
8.90 


7.60 
&63 
0.20 


12.84 


Value. 


84,660 

670 
1,248 
6,217 
4,650 

2,926 
4,550 
2,026 
4,630 
433 
5,526 
2,925 
4,550 
4,937 
3,770 


68,157 


220S 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PBIKT  PAPER,  BTO. 


PORT  OF  DATTON,  OHIO. 

SUUenuni  thawing  daU  of  arriwd,  awmtiiy,  valuej  and  duty  of  wood  pidp  rtceived  dl  HW 
port  o/Daytonf  Okio,Jrom  Sweden,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  2908, 


Dtto. 


Valoe. 


QnantHj. 


Datj. 


1907. 

JaanuySl 

JmanaijQl 

Do 

Do 

F«bnui7  26 , 

May  27 

June  28 

Julys 

AugustlO 

NoTanil)er4 

Deoember  6 , 

December  10 

Deoemberll 

190S. 

JannaryO 

January  20 

Total 


I80L00 

^177.00 

2,6S400 

4,717.00 

4,177.00 

6,488.00 

17,682.00 

27,826.00 

10|700.00 

9,882.00 

8,9aaoo 

1,490.00 
4,888.00 


8,678.00 
4,886.00 


POWttdM. 

66,888 

281,184 

188,670 

848,480 

888,676 

460,400 

1,248,780 

1,901,741 

1,878,828 

658,768 

626,778 

118,280 

806^880 


606, 0« 
842,207 


as 

4B&81 

aoai2 

672.88 

480.46 

76a  67 

8,072.88 

8,160.67 

8,28&87 

1,060.61 

1»04168 

197.06 

614.80 


1,018.40 
67a  86 


887.74 

7.19 

1&88 


8a  76 

80i7O 


126,868.00 


8,796,400 


14,660.01 


uan 


Under  paragrai^  896,  890,  and  899,  do  transaottons. 

POBT  OV  BBIB,  PA. 

Tabulated  ttatemerU  of  wood  piUp  (par,  S9S)  and  of  pulp  wood  (par.  699)  impartedinto  the 
district  of  Erie,  Pa.,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 


Date  Imported. 


1907. 

May  16 

Jnnel 

Jiine6 

June  12 

June  24 

June  25 

Do 

July  6 

July  13 

July  16 

July  20 

July  80 

August  6 

August  6 

August  18 ... 

August  20 

August  21 

August  28 

8q[>teimber8.. 
8^tember6.. 
fleptember7.. 
fleptember  16. 
September  20. 

-^: 

OotoberO 

October  16... 
October  18... 
October  21... 
October  24... 
October  28... 
November  1.. 
Kayember9.. 
November  18. 
November  18. 
November  19. 

Do 

November  26. 


Total. 


Wood  pulp,  chemical,  unbleached 
(par.  883). 


Quantity. 


PMMdf. 


60,776 


60,776 


Value. 


81,171 


i,m 


Country  of 
origin. 


Oermanya. 


Pulp  wood  (par.  609). 


Quantity. 


Cbrdt. 
600 
608 

646 
610 
216 
642 
608 
661 
210 
635 
678 
472 
236 
656 
604 
436 
462 
620 


660 
508 


446 

610 
417 
600 
525 
664 
867 
660 
660 
260 
602 


1,080 
66 

610 
4U 


20,788 


Value. 


83,000 
8,640 
2,726 
8,060 
1,076 
8,710 
8,016 
8,766 
1,166 
2,676 
2,800 
8,256 
1,022 
2,788 
2,970 
2,610 
8,187 
2,860 
2,906 
4,660 
8,284 
8,232 
8,648 
2,806 
2,800 
8,800 
2,626 
2,776 
8,437 
2,800 
8,806 
1,260 
8,811 
2,915 


2,766 
6,480 
606 
8,802 
2,877 


112,480 


Country  of  origin. 


Quebec,  Ontario^  eta. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dou 
Dou 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da« 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Dii 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


•  Duty  collected,  8101.8a 

TiMn  were  no  traoiaotloiu  of  filter 


(par.  896)  and  printing  paper  (per.  886>i 


WOOD  PUIiP,  FBUrr  PAPSBy  KTC 
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PORT  or  HIAOASA  VAIXS. 


cf  wood  fndm^fiiat  mm,  flrinlmf  fuptr^  mud  piilp  « 
rt  Ifct  yort^  M119OT  JUif,  Jr.  T.^fiom  /mtiary  1, 1907, 

MSGHAmCALLT  OROUIID  WOOD  FDI^. 


I»  Jwu  1, 1909. 


DBii«r 

QimUIj. 

ValoiL 

Doty. 

dnly.       ""'^ 

Qomtty. 

vyan 

i>i-ar. 

Add^ 
dntiy. 

nor. 

PmmiM, 

1907. 

p^mmdM. 

Jte.     1 

19,898 

887.08 

SIOLIS 

AOK.  30 

86,000 

8008.00 

87L88 

7 

88»698 

4BL0O 

66.66 

SO 

06.834 

S6L00 

73.88 

10 

46.188 

3BL00 

37.88 

Sept.    3 

80^438 

818.00 

73.08 

11 

19,888 

97.00 

16.13 

4 

a,  038 

808.08 

4S.01 

13 

8^TM 

84L0O 

47.30 

6 

36,806 

156.00 

3L60 

14 

19,888 

97.00 

18.13 

9 

119,808 

718.00 

88.91 

9 

36,808 

133100 

3L6D 

10 

36,806 

156.00 

3L69 

M 

108,778 

681.08 

86.64 

•...>••. 

U 

36,878 

16L00 

83.48 

n 

101,488 

OIL  08 

8157 

13 

36,806 

181.00 

3L69 

Wb.     4 

88,788 

30&OO 

4178 

........ 

18 

37,144 

168.00 

83.  OB 

f 

37,968 

140LOO 

33.30 

14 

n,708 

OOOLOO 

08.08 

•«.«•••• 

u 

8^188 

83&00 

46.15 

18 

133;  Stt 

808.08 

1HI.38 

13 

H488 

30&00 

33.87 

18 

36,144 

157.00 

3L79 

IS 

H«8 

173L00 

SOL  87 

19 

HSU 

306. 00 

SOL  63 

IB 

66,908 

OOBLOO 

4B.68 

31 

46,638 

308.00 

38.79 

n 

18,706 

94.00 

16.08 

38 

38,336 

100.00 

33.58 

» 

68,488 

86L00 

4B.73 

38 

S8»961 

31100 

SOL  38 

Mar.     f 

78,388 

I6L00 

08.n 

38 

144,136 

808.08 

ISOlOI 

9 

3^610 

133L00 

SOL  43 

Oet      8 

68,813 

84L00 

47.84 

19 

Stw 

840LOO 

47.30 

8 

a,ooo 

SI&08 

48.00 

•a ..••«• 

n 

83,310 

40100 

08.66 

n      " 

88,008 

186.00 

86.00 

Apr.     1 

36,808 

154.00 

3L60 

u 

84,806 

403.00 

58.74 

18 

38,880 

17X00 

33.66 

31 

84,400 

300.00 

SOL  87 

31 

36,800 

I661OO 

3L6B 

33 

68,330 

37100 

4136 

lf«y     3 

81,600 

lOBiQO 

37.08 

36 

a,ooo 

SSOLOO 

43.00 

8 

S;S 

186.00 

36.00 

38 

88,100 

31L00 

36.08 

8 

OMlQB 

08.80 

Hot.  U 

TOilOO 

a5.oo 

38.88 

8 

»,100 

18LQ8 

36.10 

18 

38,388 

ITOlOO 

38.06 

ts 

n,ooo 

la&oo 

36.00 

19 

36,806 

166.00 

3L68 

14 

77|408 

4B&00 

8160 

36 

36,800 

156.00 

3L60 

18 

38,880 

14L00 

19.06 

39 

^!S 

166.00 

3L60 

18 

84,838 

3iaQ0 

38.08 

Dm.     8 

107,600 

587.00 

88.58 

31 

80^  4» 

610100 

73.08 

4 

84,400 

34L0O 

SOL  87 

31 

88,313 

196.00 

37.08 

8 

37,960 

108.00 

38.38 

38 

60,888 

178.00 

36.30 

7 

8 

35,800 

156.00 

31.60 

38 

80,808 

ITOlOO 

36.38 

37,960 

106.00 

38.30 

•.•....« 

law     1 

38^008 

143LQ0 

19.n 

13 

33,660 

14S.00 

10.71 

8 

6^187 

S3&00 

4B.1S 

18 

80,100 

311.00 

36.01 

8 

81,178 

187.00 

36.08 

17 

80,108 

18L00 

36.08 

11 

68,708 

8«1L00 

47.30 

18 

38,388 

17a  00 

38.66 

14 

80,100 

311.00 

S6.08 

38 

68,750 

870.08 

4179 

18 

81,046 

186.00 

36.87 

31 

86,800 

403.00 

67.88 

17 

36,800 

166lQ0 

31.60 

36 

80,100 

18L00 

36.08 

18 

36,800 

166uQ0 

SI.  60 

a 

67,600 

387.00 

47.88 

aOL38 

31 

84,m 

606.00 

Tail 

34 

66,366 

831.00 

4B.05 

lOOOL 

38 

6^180 

83SlQ0 

46.16 

IJhi.      9 

y      u 

90 

n,834 

40LOO 

8L6B 

38 

36,800 

16&Q0 

3L60 

43,141 

196.00 

SOL  38 

Ji4r    • 

36,608 

141.00 

19.68 

00,300 

4&L00 

SOL  17 

8 

08,800 

413.00 

67.34 

37 

130,430 
47,136 

708.00 

107.87 

8 

37,000 

166.00 

38.00 

38 

336.00 

30.87 

8 

116,438 

08X00 

96.19 

36 

77,003 

680LOO 

8184 

11 

80^008 

186.00 

S6.66 

a 

36,800 

18L00 

3L60 

13 

81,096 

808.00 

61.09 

Feb.     4 

83,486 

316.00 

37.n 

%u 

18 

6B,8« 

81L00 

43.37 

6 

80,108 

aLQO 

36.08 

18 

84,664 

883.00 

68.80 

16 

88,168 

810.00 

78.46 

38 

80,000 

186.00 

36.00 

19 

37,960 

196.00 

38.38 

31 

63,870 

SIOlOO 

43.80 

Htf.     8 

08,060 

467.00 

66u54 

38 

»>400 

16BL00 

33.01 

4 

33,708 

308.00 

SOL  08 

38 

66,366 

SSL  00 

46.04 

9 

38,388 

ITOlOO 

SOL  06 

Aqi.    8 

80^008 

4oaoo 

66.66 

14 

84,400 

34L00 

38.86 

7 

88,011 

30BL08 

37.a 

18 

38,880 

ITOlOO 

38.66 

8 

88^000 

OOOLOO 

7L06 

Apr.     9 

33, 943 

308LQO 

SOL  38 

18 

63,008 

198.00 

36.76 

7 

36,800 

166.00 

3L60 

14 

33;  008 

186.00 

18.84 

10 

38,880 

17L00 

38.06 

18 

H9« 

UOlOO 

37.00 

18 

7^ni 

448.00 

03.48 

17 

84D.00 

88.80 

17 

38,380 

naoo 

36.66 

19 

80^188 

31L0O 

36.08 

SS 

86,176 

318.00 

SOL  15 

31 
38 
38 

ISLOO 

nowoo 

836.00 

3L60 
SLOD 

Hmj     8 

78,088 

4T0LOO 

88.68 

46.18   

<^ai»808 

30^067.86 

6^48188 

13.48 

3304  WOOD  fuijP,  pbint  pafbb,  bio. 

POBT  or  HIAGABA  FAIXS— Continued. 

BlattTntni  ofvood  pvXf.fiiUr  mww,  printmg  pap«r,  andpulp  vioodt  mporttdfnm 
Ckmada  at  Ott  port  of  Niagara  Folk,  N.  T.,  fiim  Jmuiary  1, 1907,  to  Jwu  1, 190$— 

Continued. 

CHEUICAL  WOOD  FtJLP.     (ITDb)BMb*d>. 
|Ho  bltubed  Unportwl  hB*.] 


SM 

QnuMtr. 

Vriot 

Dotj. 

Addl- 

tioiul 
amj. 

»iil™l. 

Qauitltr. 

ValDB. 

DO^. 

Addt 

tlODd 

daw. 

iBn 

PMIMb. 

^ 

AW    a 

»5S 

gaai 

ILTO 

* 

U,iU 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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PORT  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS— Oontinued. 

Statement  of  wood  pulp,  filUr  masse,  minting  paper,  and  pulp  woods  imported  from 
Canada  at  the  port  of  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y.,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 190$-- 
Continued. 

7ILTER  MASSE  (OB  FILTER  STOCK). 

No  importations  at  this  port  under  paragraph  395. 

PRINTINQ  PAPER. 
[Under  pangnph  306.] 


Date  of  arrival. 


1907. 

July  30...: 

Dec.  9 

12 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
36,225 
30,624 
37,785 


104,614 


Valae. 


1870.00 
680.00 
600.00 


2,068.00 


Duty. 


1106.68 
122.50 
113.30 


344.48 


Rate  of  duty. 


Ol  3  per  pound. 
.  4  per  pound. 
.3  per  pound. 


The  first  and  last  items  were  entered  at  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  and  the  other  one  at  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 


PULP  WOODS. 
[Under  par.  600.] 


Date  of 
anlTaL 


1007. 

Jan.     1.. 

2.. 

3., 

4.. 

S. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

10. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

25. 

28. 

20. 

30. 

Kb.    4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
10. 
21. 
23. 
26. 
27. 
lUr.    1. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

0. 
14. 
18. 
19. 


Quan- 
Uty. 


»••• 


Oards, 
100 
15 
52 
17 
8 
00 
31 
15 
81 
16 
06 
68 
27 
17 
20 
8 
24 
18 
30 
22 
16 
66 
58 
14 
137 
30 


52 
74 
18 
68 
00 
16 
66 

102 
21 
15 
18 
50 
27 
92 
34 

102 
68 
10 
78 


Value. 


8640.00 

60.00 

255.00 

68.00 

32.00 

404.00 

140.00 

60.00 

472.00 

64.00 

510.00 

208.00 

13100 

77.00 

120.00 

82.00 

02.00 

72.00 

131.00 

0400 

60.00 

281.00 

276.00 

SOwOO 

768.00 

180.00 

1,446.00 

208.00 

343.00 

72.00 

28L00 

46&00 

64.00 

25&00 

58&00 

123.00 

4Il00 

72L00 

237.00 

lOOlOO 

43100 

136i00 

008.  (i 

297.00 

60.00 

872.00 

120L00 


Date  of 
arrival. 


MV 


1007. 
ICar.  26. 

27. 
Apr.    1. 

2. 

3. 

6. 

8. 
11. 
Apr.  12. 
15. 
18. 
20. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

1. 

3. 

6. 

8. 

0. 
13. 
16. 
20. 
23. 
25. 
27. 
31. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
10. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
18. 
10. 
22. 
24. 
26. 
27. 

3. 

6. 
10. 
17. 
10. 
22. 


Quan- 
tity. 


June 


July 


Cords. 
13 
06 
16 
23 
11 
60 

120 
93 
30 
10 

140 
20 
20 
20 
20 
50 

201 
20 
02 

100 
10 

207 
10 
30 
74 
74 
60 
18 

156 
00 
30 
40 
44 
60 
1,062 
10 
10 

500 
34 

870 

623 

647 
10 

514 
05 
12 
10 


Value. 


178.00 
402.00 

76.00 
106.00 

77.00 
36a  00 
720.00 
449.00 
18a  00 

6a  00 

608.00 
120.00 

12a  00 

120.00 
120.00 

soaoo 

1,134.00 

12a  00 

453.00 

ooaoo 

6a  00 

1,08a  00 

6a  00 

18a  00 

37a  00 
37a  00 

3oaoo 

02.00 

732.00 

540.00 

180.00 

24a  00 

196.00 

360.00 

4,248.00 

60.00 

60.00 

1,082.00 

101.00 

8, 48a  00 

2,402.00 

2,588.00 

6a  00 

2,066.00 
570.00 

6a  00 
laoo 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1907. 
July  26... 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oot 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Deo. 


30... 

A  ...  I 
W.  .  .  ' 
O.  •  .  . 

14.... 

15.... 

23.... 

27.... 

20 

3. .  . . 
7 

11.... 

21.... 
25..., 
26..., 

Oa  ■  ■  < 

W  m  m  •  * 

10.... 
15.... 

17.... 
21.... 

26.... 

20 

31..., 

7 

■  •  •  »  < 

16. ••• 
16.... 
10.... 
23.... 
25.... 
30.... 

«. .  • . 

. . . . . 

V.  •  •  • 

6. ... 
7 

i  •  •  •• 

10.... 
11.... 
12.... 
16. . . ■ 
21.... 


Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Cords. 

1,235 

86,17&00 

430 

2,10&00 

506 

2, 53a  00 

490 

2, 45a  00 

12 

5a  00 

600 

8,04&00 

408 

2,4oaoo 

14 

75l00 

843 

4,215.00 

556 

2,775l00 

773 

3,86&00 

461 

2,30&00 

18 

77.00 

434 

2, 17a  00 

1,217 

6,08a  00 

18 

77.00 

16 

64.00 

24 

O&OO 

33 

138.00 

^'^ 

9,4iaoo 

27 

86.00 

353 

1,765.00 

524 

2,024.00 

635 

8,17&00 

451 

2,255.00 

16 

6&00 

30 

128.00 

15 

72.00 

10 

60.00 

23 

111.00 

46 

182.00 

11 

40.00 

10 

65.00 

17 

60.00 

1,743 

0,356.00 

12 

66.00 

51 

221.00 

12 

52.00 

14 

63.00 

11 

55.00 

12 

6&00 

747 

4,263.00 

48 

266l00 

48 

221.00 

18 

00.00 

15 

73.00 

9206 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEE,  BTO. 


PORT  OF  NIAaABA  FALLS— Continued. 

SiaUment  of  wood  piUp,  Jilter  matie,  printing  paper,  and  pulp  tooodi  imparted  from 
Canada  at  the  port  o/JNiaffara  FaUi,  N.  T.,Jrom  January  1, 1907,  to  Jutu  1, 1909— 
Continued. 

PULP  WOODB--C<mtliiQed. 
[Under  par.  699.] 


Dftteof 

airlTKl. 

Qoao- 
tlty. 

Valne. 

Date  Of 
■rrlval. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  Of 
aiTlvaL 

Vr 

Vahia. 

1906. 

Ctfrttf. 

1906. 

Cord9. 

1906. 

Cvrit, 

Jan.    2.... 

46 

8272.00 

Feb.  24.... 

68 

1345.00 

Apr.  24.... 

18 

$«aQ0 

e.... 

64 

256.00 

Mer.    8.... 

15 

73.00 

27.... 

56 

814.00 

9.... 

34 

185.00 

14.... 

60 

800.00 

2i».... 

64 

866.00 

11.... 

11 

5S.00 

rn^m  •  •  • 

36 

186.00 

May    1.... 

66 

•l&OO 

18.... 

45 

225.00 

27.... 

32 

16a  00 

5. . . . 

2J 

4M.00 

15.... 

9 

46.00 

Apr.     4. . . . 

35 

176.00 

10.... 

10 

10.08 

22.... 

14 

73.00 

6.... 

17 

98.00 

x^« • • • 

10 

laoo 

«Ri.  ... 

28 

140.00 

8.... 

10 

OOlOO 

13.... 

30 

190.00 

29.... 

12 

4&00 

9.... 

56 

272.00 

15. . .. 

10 

70.00 

fib.    8.... 

31 

124.00 

13.... 

10 

70.00 

29.... 

16 

7&00 

e.... 

u.... 

11 
14 

55.00 
70.00 

14.... 

16.... 

66 
14 

311.00 
78.00 

24,940 

128,899100 

19.... 

17 

88.00 

23 

33 

147.00 

PORT  OF  BUFFALO. 

Stataneni  of  importations  under  paragraphe  393,  396,  and  $99  of  the  tariff  act  of  Julf 
e4,  1897,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  ehom- 
ing  ^  date  of  arnvcU,  quantity,  appraued  value,  rate  of  duty,  country  of  oriain,  tha 
amount  of  adaitional  autiee,  and  mUiea  collected  thereon  under  the  prowtiont  of  jnvv- 
graphe  393  and  396, 


WOOD  PULP. 
[Paragraph  393.] 


DateefanlTaL 


1907. 
January  3.... 
January  5.... 
February  21.. 

Mardh3 

lCaroh20 

March  31 

AprU27 

kay22 

June  8 

July  3 

July  8 

August  24 

August  26 

BeptODibtt  11. 
OetoberS.... 
Ootobflr  80. . . 

Do 

NoTember  7.^ 
November  28. 
December  11. 
Deoemb6r26. 


1908. 
Jannaryl.... 
January  8.... 

Do. 

January  7... 
January  18 . . 
February  18.. 

Do 

February  16. 

Do..^.... 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 
77,400 
35,858 
40,521 
28,380 
77,400 
24,128 
22,575 
24,340 
96,704 
28,029 
39,520 


43,806 
86,661 
46,086 
45,087 
38,210 
42,460 
60,960 
86,243 
40,501 
66,833 
93,625 
40,761 


66,900 
37,639 
86,000 
47,619 
n,8S8 
47,738 
80,866 
71,897 
70,707 


Value. 


8464 

350 
705 
170 
464 

614 
135 
470 

1,944 
138 
788 
800 
861 

1,604 
819 
870 
755 
843 


721 
810 
1,200 
655 
806 


670 

608 

871 

1,315 

873 

571 

1,316 

1,294 


Kate. 


One-twelfth  of  a  cent. . 

do 

One-sixth  of  a  cent 

One-twelfth  of  a  cent . , 

do 

One-sixth  of  a  cent 

One-twelfth  of  a  cent. . 

One-sixth  of  a  cent 

do 

One-twelfth  of  a  cent. . 

One-sixth  of  a  cent 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


One-twelfth  of  a  cent. 
One-sixth  of  a  cent. . . 


One-twelfth  of  a  cent. 
Onefllxth  of  a  cent. .. . 
One-twelfth  of  a  cent. . 
One«lxth  of  a  cent.... 
do. 


.do..... 
.do...., 

.do 

.do 


Dutlea. 


804.50 
29.88 
07.64 
23.66 
64.50 
40.21 
18.81 
40.68 

161.17 
19.19 
65.87 
66.16 
72.66 

142.77 
70.80 
75.05 
63.09 
70.76 
84.98 
60.41 
07.66 

111.39 
77.94 
07.92 


46.66 

02.74 

71.68 

79.37 

119.76 

79.54 

61.44 

119.88 

U7.64 


Oounter- 
vailing 
duty. 


81.84 
7.26 


11.91 


4.80 
4.90 
A88 
ia67 
6l80 
6.06 
4.81 
6.28 


4.58 
6.00 


6.08 


4.74 


8.01 


From  irtun 
Imported. 


Canada. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


WOOD  FDtf ,  ^NT  PAPEB,  BTa 
POBT  or  BUVFALO— Oontinaad. 


S907 


Statamcnf  <tf  impertutioTu  undar  paroffnphi  S»S,S9S,  amd  €99  of  the  tariff  act  of  J«% 
t4,  1SS7,  atOmfOftt^  Bttfaio,  If,  T.,  float  lamuBT/  1, 1907,  to  J\m$  1, 1908,  *te.-~ 
Gcmtinaed. 

irOOD  rul.r— CobUhmO. 
(Fkncnpli  in.) 


DMioCaiTiraL 

Qnutttj. 

TalM. 

R»t4^ 

IhlUM. 

Cocmtoc- 

■JSSf 

^S!J2r 

"^r^ 

Ts 

n,«B 

II 

tm 

ODMllthflt>Mnt... 

•(M.U 

1 

»*.n 

*»B^ 

irtbnury  M 

;i 

J" 

;;;;!;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

«.» 

tua,« 

»,<« 

I,U1.W 

mn 

mod  nip  r 
fttaitpvpt 

No  importatioiis  of  filter  masse  or  stock  ODcler  paragraph  395, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  during  the  period  from  Jaouaiy  1,  1907,  to  June 
1,  190S. 

FBIHTINO  PAFIB. 


UBldl2S.. 
ApHla.... 
April  t.... 
Aprs  II... 
Al>fl».., 
Ann  ZI. . . 
April  21... 

AptaM... 

Iff,':.:: 
""&:::: 

Do.... 

UnU.... 

i^u.... 

lUra.... 
UarM.... 

HmjM.... 

uvai.... 

lOM*..... 

JboU... 
Amis... 
K!" 


II,  U4 

n.iH 


^ 


:i    «S 


ffi 

Th«MHlth.0(««BDt.. 

<Mt 

^ 

rn 

do 

Et^E-E-E 

sr3 

do 

Si 

781 

:;::!;;;;;::;;:;;;;;;:; 

,,S 

::::|:::::::::::;:::::: 

■■« 

::::*:::::::::::::::::: 

MS 

'■S 

do 

TTS 

E^EEEE 

do 

J 

;eI;;e;e;;e 

110.  u 

3208 


WOOD  FULP,  FBINT  PAPEB,  ETO* 


PORT  OIF  BTTFFAXiO— Continued. 

StaUment  of  importaticms  under  paragraphi  393, 396,  and  699  ofVm  tariff  ati  of  July 
£4, 1897,  at  iht  port  of  Buffalo,  N.  T,,from  January  1, 19C7,  to  June  1,  1908,  etc.— 
Continued. 

rRINTma  FAPSB-Oimtlxuied. 

[Under  pangnph  396.] 


X>»t6  of  irrlTaL 


Quantity. 


Vilue. 


Rate. 


Datiee. 


Ooontei^ 

Tailing 

dotj. 


From  when 
in^orted. 


1907. 
Anxiistao.... 
October  9.... 
October  31... 
November  1.. 
November  90. 
November  29. 
December  2, . 

1906. 
January  4.... 
January  9.... 
January  21... 
January  24... 
January  29... 
February  2.. 
February  8. . 
February  16. 
February  23. 

ICarch4 

ICarohia.... 

Do 

March  11 .... 
March  12..,.. 
March  18.:.. 
March  25.... 
March  80.... 

Do 

April  3 

AprfllS 

April  16 

April  20 

April  20 

MjtylS. 

May  22. 

May  26 

1907. 
February  9. . 

April  11 

May  18. 

June  6 

June  8 

Beptember  13 
November  12 
November  14. 

1908. 
May  12 

Total.. 


Powklt. 
86,805 
41,701 
81,420 
91,167 
40,408 
38,606 
38,538 


41,070 
30,676 
49,584 
42,100 
40,536 
38,500 
89,364 
41,550 
41,781 
39,750 
40,111 
39,835 
45,184 
42,517 
87,462 
35,319 
38,580 
41,786 
52,411 
41,050 
36,400 
43,119 
44,827 
38,509 
36,569 
39,896 


44,200 

18,300 
16,100 
83,280 
50,160 
55,160 
15,280 
28,000 


40,000 


8681 
660 
1,107 
1,686 
747 
714 
718 


781 
963 
942 
806 
041 
737 
1,698 
790 
800 
765 
762 
757 
858 


712 
676 
730 
704 
1,004 
780 


810 
852 
751 
605 
757 


1,010 
1,015 

905 
1,714 
2,707 
3,008 

814 
1,601 


2,180 


3,701,703 


74,977 


Three-tentha  d  a  cent. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do.... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do .-. 

....do 

....do 

15  per  cent 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


flia43 
125.37 
244.26 
273.48 
121.21 
11&82 
116.61 


128. 
119. 
14& 

1*6. 
148. 
115. 
268. 
124. 
125. 
119. 
120. 
119. 
136. 
127. 
112L 
106. 
115. 
136. 
167. 
128. 
109. 
129. 
134. 
118. 
109. 
119. 


24 

03 
76 
30 
61 
60 
08 
68 
34 
26 
34 
61 
66 
66 
39 
96 
74 
36 
23 
16 
38 
36 
48 
53 
71 
69 


280.50 
152.26 
135.76 
257.10 
406.06 
451.20 
122.10 
226.16 


327.00 


88.97 


7.80 

aw' 


7.24 
7.91 


ia74 
"7.'47 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
D«. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Italy. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


12,566.71 


6&79 
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etaiemeni  #f  hnporttOkms  under  paragrapht  S9Sf  396,  and  699  of  the  tariff  ad  of  Jviy 
t4, 1897,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,from  January  1, 1907,  to  Juru  1, 1908,  ete.— 
OontinttM. 

FULPWOOD  FROM  CANADA. 
[Under  pangniih  699.] 


Datoof  ARtral. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Date  of  arrlTal. 

Quantity. 

Vahw. 

• 

1907. 

CvriM. 

18 

16 

8 

30 

10 

10 

30 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

30 

10 

8 

8 

10 

10 

34 

8 

8 

30 

30 

10 

10 

80 

16 

10 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

16 

8 

8 

8 

8 

16 

34 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

34 

8 

8 

10 

30 

873 
96 
48 
60 
60 
30 

"48 
80 
70 
85 
35 
85 
82 
32 
84 
32 
32 
32 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
36 
70 
64 
32 
82 
S3 
30 
96 
83 
S3 
90 
90 
45 
30 
98 
64 
60 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
64 
82 
82 
82 
82 
64 
96 
32 
45 
82 
82 
32 
32 
40 
40 
60 
46 
32 
S3 
82 
82 
96 
82 
S3 
40 
66 

1907. 
May   2 

Corda. 

10 

16 

8 

10 

8 

8 

34 

10 

8 

8 

8 

10 

30 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

16 

8 

10 

20 

10 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

16 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

16 

10 

9 

8 

8 

18 

8 

8 

16 

16 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

16 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

886 

F«bnuHrr  M 

s::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

64 

'  14 

3 

S3 

16 

6 

S3 

16 

6 

83 

%l 

6 

S3 

21 

0 

96 

34 

7 

83 

36 

7 

83 

36 

7 

83 

36 

7 

33 

26 

7 

33 

27 

7 

05 

ICarch  10 

8 

48 

11 

8 

38 

12 

8 

34 

12 

9 

38 

12 

9 

83 

14 

9 

83 

15 

9 

S3 

15 

13 

64 

16 

13 

33 

21 

14 

38 

21 

16 

80 

25 

15 

38 

28 

17 

33 

38 

18 

33 

28 

21 

33 

3S 

24 

33 

28 

24 

33 

B 

26.., 

26..! 

33 

39 

33 

30 

27 

33 

81 

27 

32 

AwU   3 

•  28 

64 

3.... 

28 

82 

s 

29 

32 

s 

29 

32 

4 

81 

33 

4 

June  1 

32 

6 

1 

33 

10 

1 

82 

11 

1 

32 

15 

2 

33 

15 

2 

64 

15 

2 

60 

16 

3 

46 

19 

3 

33 

19 

4 

32 

90 

4 

90 

90 

5 

33 

31 

7 

33 

33 

7 

7 

64 

28 

64 

33 

7 

46 

34 

7 

33 

34 

7 

33 

34 

7 

82 

31. 

7 

33 

36. 

10 

33 

36 

10 

46 

36. 

10 

45 

99 

15 

45 

99. 

16 

45 

39....:    : :: 

17 

64 

9 

18 

33 

9 

18 

33 

33 

30 

33 

lt*T    '. 

33 

83 

1....::;::::::.. 

38 

83 

1 i.... 

38 

82 

1 

33 

33 

1 

23 

38 

3210 


WOOD  PULP,  FBIKT  PAPEB,  ETO. 


POBT  OP  BUPPALO— GontiDued. 

StaUmmU  o/hnwrtationi  under  paragnphi  S9S.  S9€,  and  €99  of  the  karif  od  of  July 
t4, 1897,  attJUpori  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,from  January  1,  1907,  io  Jun$  1, 1908,  «te.» 
Continued. 

rULPWOOD  FROM  GANADA-Ctottmied. 
[UndAT  pazBgnph  a09.] 


Dtteof  MriTaL 


1907. 

lane  96 

95 

96 

36 

29 

J11I7U 

U 

11 

13 

14 

16 

16 

18 

92 

34 

26 

36 

27 

37 

August  3 

2 

iBtember  6.... 

7.... 

7.... 

7.... 

7.... 

7.... 

9.... 

14.... 

14.... 

18.... 

19.... 

34.... 

34.... 

KoTtmbtf  16 

16.... 
33.... 
38.... 
38.... 
38.... 
36.... 

DsomlMr  4 

3 

4 

6 

8 

8 

10 

30 

30 

30 

30 

34 

34 

37 

37 

30 

39 

39 

39 

1908. 

lanovy  1 

3 

3 

3 

9 

3 

6 

9 

9..^... 


QoAiitity. 


CwrdM, 


14 

U 
18 
11 
10 
19 
13 
13 
10 
18 


10 

848 

8 

83 

8 

32 

9 

46 

16 

64 

10 

40 

8 

82 

8 

82 

13 

60 

8 

82 

13 

60 

8 

32 

8 

32 

8 

32 

10 

60 

8 

32 

9 

46 

10 

60 

8 

82 

10 

65 

8 

32 

10 

65 

18 

99 

10 

50 

10 

60 

10 

60 

10 

60 

10 

60 

18 

99 

10 

70 

10 

60 

10 

60 

10 

66 

10 

66 

10 

66 

10 

65 

10 

65 

10 

66 

10 

65 

16 

60 

8 

44 

13 

76 

10 

65 

11 

41 

14 

34 

11 

83 

9 

29 

9 

29 

18 

88 

13 

37 

13 

86 

11 

36 

18 

63 

IS 

88 

13 

88 

18 

87 

14 

66 

13 

48 

18 

65 

13 

61 

66 

88 
66 
44 

40 
68 
60 
84 
70 
91 


Date  of  airlTBl. 


1906 

J«naaryl3 

14 

18 

18 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

21 

31 

33 

33 

38 

28 

24 

24 

36 

36 

36 

28 

36 

36 

37 

37 

28 

29 

29 

29 

February   1.... 

1.... 

4.... 

4.... 

4.... 

4.... 

4.... 

6.... 

6.... 

6.... 

7.... 

7.... 

7.... 

8.... 

10.... 

12.... 

12.... 

12.... 

12.... 

12.... 

17.... 

17.... 

17.... 

17.... 

17.... 

17.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

19.... 

90.... 

SO.... 

30.... 

30.... 

30.... 

SO.... 


Quantitj. 


Cofdt. 

10 

866 

13 

84 

11 

n 

10 

66 

14 

98 

U 

91 

13 

84 

10 

66 

10 

66 

9 

80 

9 

80 

13 

60 

10 

70 

10 

66 

.10 

46 

14 

98 

10 

70 

13 

60 

14 

70 

14 

66 

10 

70 

10 

70 

10 

60 

10 

50 

00 

00 

10 

60 

11 

63 

18 

90 

00 

00 

18 

91 

10 

69 

13 

68 

IS 

91 

13 

66 

13 

84 

10 

66 

10 

66 

10 

66 

10 

66 

10 

66 

10 

66 

10 

60 

18 

66 

14 

86 

10 

60 

12 

60 

10 

60 

13 

60 

9 

46 

9 

46 

13 

60 

16 

98 

10 

70 

9 

48 

10 

48 

10 

80 

10 

65 

10 

65 

10 

80 

10 

65 

10 

66 

13 

60 

10 

60 

10 

00 

13 

60 

13 

66 

18 

91 

10 

89 

14 

70 

14 

70 

13 

OS 

10 

06 

VatiMu 
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FOBT  OV  BUFFALO— Continued. 

Statement  qfimportationi  under  paragraphs  $93,396,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  Juikf 
$4,  ISarj^  at  the  part  of  Buffalo,  N.  Yl^from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  2908,  etc— 
Ocoitinued. 


PT7LPWOOD  FBOM  CANAPA-Oontlnued: 
[Undw  paragraph  000.] 


Date  o<  arrlTSl. 


190B. 

I 

20 

21 

21 

21 

28 

2S 

2S 

2S 

21 

23 

2a 

24 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25..... 

25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

20 

Marah2 

2 

2 

3 

8 

3 

3 

4 

4 

v«  •  •  • 

5 

5.««  • 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

V*  «  «  • 

6 

f 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

-8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8.... 

8 

8 

8 

8..... 


Quantity. 


Cord*. 
10 
10 

ao 

12 

0 
10 
12 
10 
13 
12 
10 
10 
12 
19 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 

8 
10 
12 
20 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 

8 
10 
12 
12 
13 
12 
14 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
14 
18 
12 
10 
12 
14 
13 
10 
10 
10 
14 
14 
12 
11 

9 
10 


Valaa. 


166 

55 
160 
60 
45 
40 
60 
84 
65 
60 
55 
55 
60 
05 
60 
60 
40 
70 
60 
98 
60 
60 
40 
65 
48 
98 
65 
60 
60 
60 
60 
56 
50 
50 
60 
60 
60 
60 
40 
70 
63 
60 
60 
55 
98 
70 
70 
60 
60 
60 
55 
50 
50 
70 
56 
55 
50 
70 
66 
60 
55 
84 
74 
72 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
60 
55 
50 
50 


Date  of  arrlTal. 


1908. 
March  8 , 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 1 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 „ 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 


Qoaatlty. 


Cords, 


9 
11 
14 
18 
10 
11 
18 
14 
10 
10 
13 
13 
12 
10 
13 
12 
14 
12 
13 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
11 

9 
14 
12 
13 
14 
13 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
12 
10 
12 
13 

8 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 
12 
11 
10 

8 
13 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 


ValiN^ 


848 
44 


68 
51 
64 

70 
60 
51 
78 
76 
60 
70 
60 
60 
74 
60 
60 
60 
56 
50 
50 
50 
75 
70 
50 
45 
84 
60 
60 
84 
65 
64 
60 


55 
55 

58 
53 
50 
64 
61 
40 
70 
70 
•1 
70 
70 
70 
60 
60 
86 
56 
50 
60 
56 
51 
40 
91 
70 
50 
50 
45 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
78 


S21S 


WOOD  PUI4P,  PRINT  PAPBE,  ETC. 


POBT  OF  BX777AL0— Continued. 

Statement  of  importations  under  paragraphs  $93^  S96,  and  699  of  (he  tariff  act  of  July 
$4,  1897,  at  tie  poH  of  Buffalo,  N.Y,from  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  etc.— 
Continued. 

PX7LPW00D  FROM  CANADA-Gonttnned. 
[Under  paiagraph  099.] 


Bate  of  ArrlTal. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Date  of  arxiyal. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1908. 
lUroh20 

Cord*. 

12 

11 
13 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
14 
10 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
9 
13 
13 
10 
10 
10 

•    \t 

10 
12 
12 
14 
13 
14 
13 
13 
12 
12 
11 
10 
8 
13 
13 
12 
14 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
11 
10 
9 
9 
9 
8 
10 
14 
14 
12 
13 

170 
66 

66 
81 
76 
70 
70 
70 
70 
66 
66 
83 
70 
70 
68 
91 
83 
78 
78 
76 
63 
81 
76 
70 
70 
70 
66 
60 
60 
60 
84 
70 
66 
66 
66 
63 
60 
60 
68 
47 
40 
91 
81 
76 
71 
70 

66 
60 
60 
55 
55 
70 
50 
56 
76 
70 
70 
70 
60 
55 
60 
66 
48 
48 
46 
86 
32 
63 
70 
70 
61 
ii 

1906. 
lCan:h27..   ,  . 

Cord*. 
11 
9 
8 
9 
10 
13 
12 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
14 
13 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
12 
12 
11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
8 
9 
10 
12 
12 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
16 
12 
12 
12 
9 
10 
12 
12 
tt 
B 

$68 

20 

27 

46 

20 

27 

48 

21 

27 

86 

21 

28 

66 

21 

28 

91 

21 

28 

78 

21 

28 

78 

21 

28 -... 

70 

21 

28 

70 

21 

28 

60 

21 

29 

70 

21 

29 

70 

21 

29 

70 

21 

29 

70 

23 

29 

70 

23 

29 

70 

22 

29 

70 

22 

29 

70 

22 

29 

70 

22 

29 

70 

23.:.:.:::::::;:.: 

20 

66 

23 

29 

60 

23 

20 

60 

23 

29 

00 

23 

29 

60 

23 

29 

68 

23 

29 

46 

23 

29 

46 

23 

30 

70 

24 

30 

70 

24 

30 

70 

24 

30 

70 

24..: 

80 

66 

24 

80 

60 

24 

80 

60 

24 

30 

68 

24 

80 

66 

24 

30 

66 

24 

81 

60 

26 ;.. 

31 

60 

26 

31 

66 

25 

31 

66 

25 

31 

40 

25 

31 

36 

26 

April  1 

70 

26 

60 

25 

60 

25 

91 

26 

70 

26 

70 

26 

70 

25 

70 

25 

70 

26 : 

70 

26 ; 

70 

26 

60 

26 

60 

26 

60 

26 

60 

26 

60 

26 

70 

26 

2 

00 

26 

2 

100 

26 

2 

60 

26 

2 

60 

26 

2 

60 

26 

2 

66 

27 

3 

70 

27 

s 

00 

27 

3 

00 

27 

8 

00 

V 

1 

01 

#00D  FUI^P,  PBIHT  PAPER,  KN. 
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POBT  OP  BX7TFAIiO-<}ontinued. 

StattmefU  of  intporiatUmi  under  paragraphs  S9S,  S96,  and  699  <^  the  tariff  act  of  J\J% 
24,  1897^  at  the  part  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,from  January  i,  1907,  to  June,  1, 1908,  etc.-- 
Contimied. 

PVLPWOOD  FROM  OANADA-Oontlnaed. 

[Undar  pftngrmph  099.] 


Date  of  arrfTal. 

Qoantlty. 

ValiM. 

• 

Date  of  anlTal. 

Quantity. 

Valuei 

1908. 
Apiil4 

CordM. 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
10 

8 

7 
14 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
11 

9 

8 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 

9 
10 

9 
12 
10 
12 
12 

9 
10 

170 
70 
70 
60 
00 
60 
50 
50 
60 
50 
48 
86 
98 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
55 
56 
55 
56 
55 
56 
56 
70 
46 
70 
60 
70 
66 
66 
56 
50 
56 
70 
60 
46 
46 
40 
63 
60 
60 
56 
56 
56 
70 
60 
60 
65 
65 
70 
70 
60 
68 
46 
66 
45 
79 
TO 
60 
60 
46 
56 

1008. 
April  10 

Corda. 
10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 

9 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 

9 
15 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
13 
12 
12 

9 

9 
12 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
12 

9 
10 
10 
IS 

866 

66 

10 

10 

100 

10 

86 

11 

70 

11 

70 

11 

70 

11 

70 

5 .'. 

11 

70 

5 — .. 

11 

70 

5 , 

11 

70 

5 

11 

70 

5 

11 

70 

5 

11 

60 

5 

11 

46 

5 

11 

60 

5 

11 : 

60 

6 

11 

50 

5 

11 

60 

5 

11 

60 

5 

11 

50 

5 

11 

48 

5 

11 

70 

5 

11 

70 

5 

11 

70 

5      

11 

70 

5 

11 

70 

5   

12 

65 

12 

46 

5      

12 

98 

12 

70 

5 

12 

60 

12 

56 

5  

12 

56 

12 

66 

6 

13 

66 

13 

60 

6  

13 

60 

13 

46 

7 

13 

46 

13 

84 

7   : 

13 

78 

13 

70 

7 

13 

70 

13 

66 

7 

13 

60 

13 

86 

7 

13 

60 

13 

62 

7 

13 

50 

l:i  

50 

7 

13 

50 

13 

50 

7 

13 

50 

13 •.... 

82 

8 

14 

70 

14 

70 

14 

70 

8 

14 

70 

14 

70 

8 

14 

70 

14 

70 

8 

14 

70 

8 

14 

56 

8 

14 

55 

14 

56 

9 

.14 

56 

14 

06 

10 

14 

60 

14 

40 

10 

IS 

75 

15 

79 

U 

60 

75951— VOL  4 — 09 6 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


POBT  OV  BXJVFAIiO— Ccmtintted. 

SiaUment  of  importatioM  under  ytraqraph»  S9S,  S96,  and  699  of  (hi  taif  ad  of  Jvi§ 
U,  1897,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N,  T,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  eU.— 
Continued. 

PULP  WOOD  FROM  CANADA-ContJniMd. 
[Duta  pangimpli  000.] 


Date  of  ArrlTftl. 

Qnuitlty. 

VaIim. 

Date  ol  arrlTaL 

Qnantltj. 

Valoa 

1006. 
A.nril  15 

Ciprdf. 
13 
12 
13 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
13 

10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
16 
U 
U 
.   10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
U 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

100 
00 
65 

08 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
55 
55 
78 
78 
78 
70 
70 
70 
70 
00 
00 
00 
56 
55 
55 
55 
56 
55 
70 
60 
60 
70 
00 
70 
60 
08 
76 
84 
70 
70 
84 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
88 
00 
70 
70 
70 
70 
00 
00 

1008. 
April  20 

CortU. 
10 
12 
10 
12 

0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 

0 
10 
16 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

0 

0 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
.  13 
IS 

m 

^^S:::::::::::::::::::::: 

20 

00 

15 

20 

00 

16 

21 

00 

16 

21 

46 

16 

21 

70 

16 

21 

70 

15 

21 

70 

15 

21 

70 

15 

21 

00 

15 

21 

00 

15 

21 

00 

16 

21 

00 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

15 

22 

00 

15 

22 

00 

15 

22 

00 

16 

22 

00 

16 

22 

00 

16 

22 

76 

16 

22 

71 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

70 

16 

22 

00 

16 

22 

00 

16 

22 

66 

16 

22 

66 

16 

22 

46 

16 

22 

70 

16 

23 

00 

16 

23 

70 

16 

23 

70 

16 

23 

70 

16 

23 

70 

16 

23 

70 

17 

23 

65 

17 

23 

70 

17 

23 

70 

18 

23 .• 

70 

18 

23 

70 

18 

23 

70 

18 

23 

70 

10 

23 

70 

10 

23 

60 

10 

23 

70 

10 

23 

70 

10 

24 

M 

10 

24 

70 

10 

24 

00 

10 •. 

24 

70 

10 

24 

00 

10 

25 

70 

10 

25 

70 

10 

25 

60 

10 

26 

46 

10 

26 

46 

10 

26 

70 

10 

26 

84 

10 

26 

78 

10 

26 

70 

20 

20 

70 

20 

26 

70 

20 

26 

70 

20 

26 

70 

90 

26 

70 

SO 

26 

00 

to 

26 

00 

WOOD  FUIiP,  FBIKT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
FOBT  OV  BUFF AIiO— Continued. 
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SUOemerU  of  tntporiaHoTU  under  paragraphi  S93,  396,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  July 
«4,  1897,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  etc,— 
GoQtmued. 

PULP  WOOD  FROM  CANADA— Contlnosd. 
[Under  paragraph  090.] 


Date  of  anf  Tal. 

Quantity. 

Valofi. 

Date  of  arriTal. 

Quantity. 

Valm. 

190S. 
April  20 

Cord*, 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 

9 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
13 
12 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
11 
12 
U 

9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 

9 
11 
10 
12 
12 

800 
60 
60 
00 
60 
60 
45 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
81 
75 
45 
70 
70 
60 
38 
60 
55 
40 
40 
81 
69 
64 
55 
45 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
55 
55 
50 
70 
60 
60 
60 
60 
55 
66 
66 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
46 
80 
60 
60 
60 

1908. 
Mar  2 

Cordf. 

10 
10 
10 
12 
IS 
11 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
20 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
11 
10 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
18 
9 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
16 
10 
13 
14 
13 
14 
12 

151 

26 

2;;::::;:;::::;;:;:;:::: 

if 

26 

2 

4> 

26 

2 

64 

26 

3 

64 

26 

3 

26 

3 

3 

27 

8 

2 

27 

7D 

27 

78 

27 

7ft 

27 

OD 

27 

56 

27 

9D 

28. 

o: 

% 

28 

6 

8 

28 

6 

28 

0 

31 

28. 

6     

3 

29 

6  

2 

29 

6 

■T 

29 

8 

tt 

29 

9 

6d 

29 

9 

7D 

29 

9 

tt 

29 

9 

0 

29 

10 

B 

29 

10 

Z 

29 

10 ^ 

11.     .           

2 

29 

lA 

29 

11 

00 

29 

12 

s 

29 

12 

29 

12 

41 
10 

29 

12 

29 

12 

I 

29 

12  .                   ... 

ao 

12            

60 

ao 

16 

60 

ao 

16.   .  .  .             .... 

70 

30 

16 

60 

30 

17 

70 

30 

18 

60 

May  1 

18 

60 

i.:::::::::: 

18 

60 

1 

21 

S 

1 

21 

55 

1 

22 

75 

1 

22 

68 

1 

24 

01 

1 

27 

66 

2 

27 

64 

2                

Total 

•   2  .- - 

10,650 

68,123 

3.. ........••• 
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WOOD  PUI4P,  PRINT  PAPEB^  ETC. 


POBT  OF  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

No  importations  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 
1908,  of  wood  (pulp  under  paragraph  393),  filter  masse  or  filter  stock 
(under  paragraph  395),  or  printing  paper  (under  paragraph  396), 
of  the  tariflf  act  of  1897. 

Statement  of  pulp  woods  imported  into  the  district  of  Oswego,  N.  F.,  under  paragraph 
699  of  the  tarijract  of  July  t4,  1897  ^  during  the  period  from  January  i,  1907,  to  June 
1, 1908. 


Date  of  arrival. 


Quantity. 


Whence  Imported. 


Value. 


1007. 

May  28 

Jane  4 , 

June  24 

Jolyl 

JolyS 

July  13 

July  22 

August  1 

August  13 

August  29 .* 

September? 

September  14 -. 

September  21 

October  3 

October  18 

October  31 


Oofdi. 
1,130 

284 
1,153 

284 
1,138 

U26 
1,498 

060 
1,714 
1,757 
1,229 

613 
1,199 
1,375 
1,792 
1,742 


18,803 


Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do..... 

....do 

....do 

....do 


$5,695.00 
1,42a  00 
6,755.00 
1,420.00 
5,6ba00 
4,724.50 
7,490lOO 
4,80a00 
8, 57a  00 
8,785.00 
6,145.00 
3,897.60 
5,905.00 
6,875.00 

10,650.60 
8,066.00 


07,88&6O 


Statement  of  pulp  wood  imported  into  district  of  Cape  Vincent^  N.  T.ffrom  January  1, 

1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  from  Qv£bec,  Canada. 


Date  imported. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1007. 
June  6 

June  27 ....^ 

July  6 

July  12 

July  23 

August  3 

August  21 

August  27 

September  0 • 

September  19 

S^temberao 

October  0 

October  15 

October  25 

NoYGmber6 

December  6 

Total 


Cordi. 
600 

700 
600 
700 
700 
1,200 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
442 


10,942 


t3,60a0O 

3,676l00 
3, 15a  00 
3,675.00 
3,67&00 
7,67&00 
3,67&00 
3,67&00 
3,675l00 
3,675100 
3,675l00 
8,676.00 
4,125.00 
8,675.00 
8,676l00 
8,63&00 


62,41L0O 


Free  under  para^rapb 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


None  of  the  following  articles  were  imported  into  this  district  dur- 
ing the  period  stated:  Any  kind  of  wood  pulp;  filter  masse  or  filter 
stock;  no  cl&^  of  printing  paper. 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  BXa 
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POBT  OF  OGDENSBXTBa,  N.  Y. 

Tabulated  statement  Stowing  the  date  of  anivalf  quanHttf,  appraised  vahUy  country  oj 
origin  J  and  duties  collected  in  the  district  of  OswegaUMe,  N.  Y.^  on  each  importation 
of  the  various  Mnds  of  wood  pulp  specified  in  paragraph  393,  from  January  1, 1907,  to 
June  1.  2908. 

MECHANICALLY  OROUND  WOOD  PULP. 


Date. 


1907. 
JtM!aary2 

Do 

Do 

January  14 

Do 

Jaauaiy  25.. 

Do 

Do 

February  1 

February  5 

February  16 

February  19 

February  25 

Miut:h2 : 

March  15 

March  26 

Aprill 

Aprils 

April9 

April  10 

ApTtt27 

April  ao 

May  4 

June  21 

June  26 

July  3 

Julys 

Julys 

July  12 

July  16 

July  16 

July  22 

July  29 

July  31 

August  1 

Augusts 

Do 

August  13.. 

August  21.. 

August  24.. 

August  28.. 

August  30.. 

Do 

Septembers 

Do 

September  SO 

Do 

Oetobera - 

Do 

October4 

October  10 

October  29 

October  30 ■ 

November  2 

Do 

November  4 •• 

November  5 ••• 

November  16 -• 

November  18 -- 

November  19 - 

November  20 

Do 

Do 

November  22 

November  23 

November  26 -• 

Decembers.... •• 

December  12 • 

December  17 • 

December  21 • 

I>eoember27 • 


Quantity. 


Powtdt. 

62,361 

62,361 

66,005 

62,361 

165,268 

31,181 

81,181 

155,904 

131,185 

157,786 

ifie.ns 

62.684 
44,267 
31.718 

143.679 

155.904 
59.244 
62,362 
31,181 

155,905 

155,904 
71,716 

155,905 

158,054 
62,577 

160,857 
81,460 
63,437 
62,362 
85,747 
93.542 
93,542 
93,542 

155,904 
46,771 
90,424 

148,111 
66,899 
67,941 
61,012 
20,674 

171,494 

182,690 
31)181 

124,723 

124,723 
62,362 
n,716 
65,480 
34,199 
35,858 
14, 167 

124,938 
63,114 

154,345 
85,747 
59,243 
62,362 
93,542 
91,983 
91,929 
30,643 
45,964 
20,390 
91,930 
52,093 
87,333 
23,386 
62,362 
62,362 

179,290 


Appraised 
value. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


1608.00 
586.00 
709.00 
586.00 

1,611.00 
296.00 
296.00 

1,520 

1,181 

1,420 

1,406 
589 
409.00 
301.00 

1,293.00 

1,403.00 
557.00 
586.00 
296.00 

1,403.00 

1,403.00 
932.00 

1,403.00 

1,422.00 
704.00 

1,448.00 
354.00 
608  00 
561.00 
772.00 
842  00 
889.00 
889  00 

1,403.00 
608 
850 

1,333 
626 
487. 
671 
142 

3,229  00 

1,644.00 
296.00 

i,2iaoo 

1,123.00 
630.00 
735.00 
671.00 
194.00 
394.00 

iiaoo 

1, 121. 00 

7iaoo 

1,389.00 
879.00 
652  00 
561.00 
842  00 
828.00 
942.00 
345l00 
414.00 
13a  00 
94200 
573.00 
885.00 
257.00 
686.00 
639  00 

1,614.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Country  of  origin. 


Canada 
....do. 
-...do. 
....do. 
...Ao. 
....do. 
..-.do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
. .  ..do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
.-..do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


Du^. 


$51.97 

61.97 

65.07 

51.97 

137.  72 

25  98 

25.98 

129.92 

109.32 

131.  49 

130.14 

52.24 

3G.89 

2G.43 

119.  73 

129.92 

49.37 

51.97 

25.98 

12a  92 

129.92 

5a  76 

129.92 

131.71 

52.15 

134.06 

26.21 

52.86 

•51.97 

71.46 

77.95 

77.95 

77.95 

129.92 

38.98 

75  35 

123.43 

47.42 

56.62 

50.84 

17.23 

142  91 

152  24 

25.98 

103.94 

103.94 

61.97 

59.76 

54.57 

2a  17, 

29.88 

11.81 

104.12 

52  60 

12&62 

71.46 

4a  37 

51.97 

77.95 

76.65 

76.61 

25.54 

8a  30 

16.99 

76.61 

43.41 

72.78 

ia49 

51.97 

51.97 

14a41 


Addi- 
tional 
duty. 


82.84 
284 


234 
6.20 
1.17 
1.17 
5.85 
4.92 
5.92 
5.86 
2.35 


L19 
5.89 
&86 
2.23 
2.84 
L17 
5.86 
&85 
3.69 
6.86 
5l08 
3.15 
603 
1.18 
238 
2  34 
a22 

asi 
a  51 
a  51 

5.S5 
L7fi 

a  39 

555 
2.18 


239 


64 
685 
L17 
4. 68 
4. 68 
2.34 
269 
2.46 


L34 


4.69 
2L37 

a70 
a22 

2.22 
2.34 
a  51 

a45 
a4S 

L15 
L72 
2.55 
a45 
L96 
a28 
.88 
3.84 
134 
6.73 
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WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPSB,  ETC. 


POBT  OF  OaDBNSBXTBa,  N.  Y.-Oontinued. 

Tabulated  statement  showing  the  date  of  arrivcU,  qiumtitjf,  appraised  valuSf  country  oj 
origin^  and  duties  collected  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  iv.  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  pulp  specified  in  paragraph  SOS,  from  January  1,  1907^  to 
June  1, 1905— Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  WOOD  FULF-Contlnued. 


Date. 


1008. 

February  1 

February  6 

February  13 

February  14 

February  17 

February  21 

March  16 

Do 

March  17 

March  19 

April  20 

Mayl 

May  20 

May  29 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poundi. 

100,464 

162,288 

165,370 

77,280 

49,450 

165,379 

111,903 

117,848 

171,279 

54,096 

69,243 

179,290 

61,824 

171,404 


7f  813, 840 


Appraised 
Value. 


11,08a  00 

l,663w00 

1,606.00 

792.00 

644  00 

1,606.00 

830.00 

884.00 

1,756.00 

595.00 

762.00 

1,83&00 

68a  00 

1,76a  00 


Country  of  origin. 


75,714.00 


Canada 
...-do., 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Duty. 


183.73 

135.24 

137.82 

64.40 

41.22 

137.82 

93.26 

oa2i 

142.73 
4Si08 
57.70 

14a  41 

51.52 

'142.00 


6.6ia74 


Addl- 
tlonal 
duty. 


I&77 

ao9 
a2o 

2180 
L86 

a2o 


a43 

2.08 
2160 
6.73 
2.32 
a43 


277.07 


UNBLEACHED  CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP. 


1007. 
Januarys 

Do 

January  8 

January  20 

Do 

February  2 

Do 

February  8 

February  10 

Marcshll 

March  13 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  10 

May  2 

Do 

Do 

Mays 

May  21 

May  22 

May  24 

May  28 

May  20 

May  31 

June  4 

June  8 

July  27 

July  30 

August  6 

August  21 

August  22 

Do 

Septembers 

Do 

September  7 

September  21 

September  28 

Octobers 

October  8. 

Do 

October  18. 

October  20 

Do 

November  4 

Novembers 

November  11 

November  21 

November  23 

16 


Poundt. 
27,076 
18,066 
18,101 
18,083 
18,002 
18,054 
18,031 
18,020 
18,036 
18,060 
27,096 
27,083 
18,065 
18,013 
15,246 
16,257 
14,840 
15,232 
15,260 
15,222 
15,217 
15,266 
15,291 
15,255 
19.019 
19,009 
22,839 
14,840 
18,529 
14,859 
27,054 
18,061 
18,063 
18,065 
22,592 
22,237 
16,245 
18,067 
18,083 
23,980 
19,478 
27,066 
18,018 
22,500 
18, 176 
18,000 
17,497 
27,000 
18,247 
18,000 


$406.00 

2n.oo 

272.00 
271.00 
271.00 
271.00 
27a  00 
270.00 
271.00 
271.00 
406.00 
406.00 

2n.oo 

27a  00 
229.00 
229.00 
223.00 
228.00 
229.00 
228.00 
228.00 
229.00 
229.00 
229.00 
285.00 
285.00 
343.00 
223.00 
278.00 
223.00 
436.00 
271.00 
271.00 
271.00 
330.00 
334.00 
246.00 
271.00 
271.00 
360.00 
292.00 
406.00 
270.00 
338.00 
273.00 
270.00 
525.00 
406.00 
274.00 
370.00 


Canada 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


145.18 
30.09 
30.17 
30.14 
30.15 
30.09 
30.06 
30.03 
30.06 
30.12 
45.16 
45.14 
30.14 
30.03 
25.41 
25.43 
24.73 
25.39 
25.43 
25.37 
25.30 
25.44 
25.49 
26.43 
31.70 
31.68 
38.07 
24.73 
30.88 
24.77 
45.09 
30.14 
30.11 
30.11 
37.65 
37.06 
27.08 
30.  IS 
30.14 
89.97 
32.44 
46.09 
30.03 
37.60 
30.29 
80.00 
20.16 
46.00 
80.41 
8a  00 


$4.83 

8.22 
&28 
8.28 
S.28 
8.28 
8.22 
8.23 
8.23 
8.28 
4.84 
4.84 
8.28 
&23 
2.73 
2.73 
2.66 
2.73 
2.73 
2.73 
2.73 
2.78 
2.73 
2.72 
8.40 
8.89 
4.08 
2.66 
3.31 
2.65 
4.88 
8.23 
3.23 
3.28 
4.08 
8.97 
2.90 
8.23 
8.23 
4.28 
3.46 
4.83 
8.23 
4.03 
8.25 
8.31 


4.83 
8.36 
&21 


WOOD  PtTIiP,  PBmT  PAFHB,  BTa  8219 

POBT  OF  OODBNSBTJBO,  H.  T.— Oontinaed. 

rabuOUed  ttaUmejU  Aotnvtg  the  date  of  oTTivaL  jvanHti/,  appraued  mlu*,  country  of 
origin,  and  dulUt  toUtettd  in  th»  dittriet  of  OnnegaicJm,  N.  T.,  on  each  importation 
of  iht  wtnoiu  tindi  of  wood  mdp  *pec\fiedtn  paragraph  393,  /mm  Jantiary  i,  1907,  to 
to  Jvn*  1, 1908 — Coutinued. 

UNBLEACHED  CESWCAL  WOOD  PDLP-CimUiiaed. 


D>M. 

Qnintlft. 

'sr 

CoontPToIorljln. 

Duty. 

doty. 

1007. 

PixmSt. 

ae.oe« 

iB.ano 

23.800 
23.800 

Si 
II 

343.00 

is 

381.00 

ii 

385.00 

33&oa 

li 
II 

II 

I«.»«T*      "*• 

::::t:::::::::;::::::::;::: 

«.07 

l.MI,78S 

18.171.00 

S,0S3.SS 

No  importations  durinc  the  period  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 
1908,  of  fiJter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395  and  bleached 
chemical  wood  pulp  under  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

TalniiaUd  ttaUment  thomng  the  daU  of  arriwd,  piantitif,  appraiaed  vahu,  country  of 
cnffin,  onrf  dutUt  eolUcted,  in  the  dtelriei  of  Otwegatdne,  ff.  Y.,  on  each  imporlalion 
0/  the  no-iout  daetet  of  printing  paper  provided Jor  under  paragraph  S96,  in  Ute  dittriet 
of  Omegoldtie,  N.   Y-./rmn  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 

Counby  of  odgin. 


FebniUTS... 
Febniai?  "-  - . 
FebmuyU... 
Ttbnaiya.., 

Ffbmuyn... 
rthnarfK... 

IIUEbO 

Mirelil 

Much  9 

iprti  U 

Do 

April  IS 

ipdjie.'.'.'ir.i 

ApfdlS 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  a> 

Do 

Do 

April  2J 

Api0  3S.'.'.'.'I.'I 


»73  . 

SB.  12  . 

S7,44  . 

88.17  . 


e7.m  . 

01.38  . 
87.76  - 


2220 


WOOD  FUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  EXa 


FOBT  OF  OGDBNSBXTBa,  N.  Y.— Continued 

Tabtdated  ttatement  dunoinq  the  date  of  orrivaL  quantity,  appraUed  value,  country  oj 
origin,  wnd  duHee  collectei,  in  the  district  of  Osioegatchie,  JN,  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  the  various  doMes  of  prmting  paper  provided  for  under  paragraph  S96,  in  the  district 
of  Oswegatchie,  N,  7\,from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  i90*— Continued. 


Data. 


1907. 
April  27 

Do 

April  30. 

Do 

Do 

Mayl 

Mays , 

Do 

May6 

Mays 

May9 

May  11 , 

May  13 

May  15 , 

Do 

May  16 

Do 

May  20 

Do 

Do 

May  22 , 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  25 , 

May  27 

Do , 

Do 

May  30 

June  1 , 

Do 

June  4 

June  6 , 

June  7 

Junes 

June  10 

June  11 

Juno  15 

Do 

June  19 

June  27 

July  4 

July  6 

Julys...;... 

July  13 

July  16 

Do 

July  30 , 

August  10 

August  13.... 

August  24 

8epteinl)or  7. 
SeptemlKjr  13 
Septoraber  14 

Do 

September  18 
September  21 
September  28 

Do 

Do 

October  2..., 

Do 

Do 

October  7.... 
OctolwrlO... 
October  18... 
October  22... 

Do 

Do 

October  24... 

Do 

October  29... 

Do 


Quantity. 


Pottiute. 
30.535 
31 


30 
33 
46 
66 
41 
37 
41 
37 
35 
34 
32 
37 
32 
35 
34 
34 
32 
28 
34 
41 
41 
33 
38 
29 
39; 
38, 
30, 
87 
87 
38 
39 
44 
44 
36 
81 
46 
35 
40 
45 
42 
37 
77 

1 

44 
39 
80 
31 

3 
87 
86 
43 
34 
31 
87 
37 
41 
40 
39 
36 
44 
39 

2 
41 
35 
43 
42 
■41 
38 
36 
41 

^ 
48 


419 
545 
960 
667 
536 
568 
332 
869 
220 
230 
520 
258 
432 
546 
549 
720 
724 
155 
120 
477 
259 
047 
843 
577 
434 
636 
243 
773 
505 
135 
204 
244 
586 
649 
603 
568 
340 
115 
351 
046 
475 
042 
923 
845 
692 
069 
390 
200 
740 
433 
707 
615 
836 
029 
640 
581 
809 
599 
163 
763 
164 
425 
000 
229 
833 
844 
289 
876 
506 
064 
329 
759 
941 


Appraised 
valuSb 


$565.00 
581.00 
565.00 
625.00 
863.00 

1,224.00 
852.00 
691.00 
770.00 
678.00 
652.00 
639.00 
597.00 
602.00 
G02.00 
658.00 
642.00 
642.00 
595.00 
620.00 
63&00 
763.00 
739.00 
626.00 
714.00 
618.00 
733.00 
708.00 
680.00 
694.00 
687.00 
68&00 
706.00 
825.00 
826.00 
6T7.00 
584.00 

1,019.00 
650.00 
746.00 
833.00 
637.00 
685.00 

1,442.00 

48.00 

706.00 

508.00 

1,487.00 
602.00 
69.00 
655.  do 
679.00 
«)7.00 


CM.  00 
h  4.00 
(•:,.00 
(!.-|.00 
7:.i.  00 
T'.l.OO 
71  a.  00 
721.00 
883.00 
729.00 
37.00 
763.00 
663.00 
811.00 
782.00 
775.00 
714  00 
66&00 
765.00 
764.00 
818.00 


Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

Addi- 
tional 
duty. 

Oanivda r .  - .  - 

191.61 
94.21 
91.64 
101.88 
140.00 
199.61 
166.27 
112.00 
125. 61 
111.66 
105.69 
103.56 
96.77 
112.30 
97.64 
106.65 
104.18 
104.17 
96.47 
84.36 
103.43 
123.77 
123.14 
101.53 
116.73 
142.84 
118.91 
114.73 
110.32 
112.52 
111.41 
114. 61 
117.73 
133.76 
133.95 
109.81 
94.70 
185.36 
105.35 
121.05 
135.14 
159.25 
111.  13 
223.77 
9.25 
134.08 
117.21 
241.17 
93.60 
11.22 
112.30 
110. 12 
130.85 
104.51 
93.09 
112.92 
112.74 
125  43 
121.80 
117. 49 
110.29 
132.49 
118  2S 
6.00 
123.69 
107.50 
131.53 
126.87 
125.63 
115.79 
108.25 
123.99 
122.28 
13L82 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

■   ••••••V* 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

db 

do 

do 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  EIO.  3321 

POBT  OF  OaDBNBBTISa,  N.  Y.— Gontinusd. 

Titbvlaied  ttaunent  thowing  the  daU  of  arrival,  quantit)/,  anprtOMd  vahu,  oowUry  oj 
ongin,  and  dutit*  colUetta,  in  tht  dittriet  of  Otiotgalek\€,  N.  Y,,  on  eadi  importation 
rintiiur  paper  provided/or  under  paragra-ph  S96,  in  tht  diilnct 


of  tht  variotu  cUatei  of  priTitiny  p 
^  Ofwegaickit,  N.  Y.,yrom  Jmui 


«l,778 
17,107 

16,297 


a/,  no 


38,793 

M,»7 
30,  MO 


■ffi'iS 

^riSS"::::::::::::::::::::::::"::: 

ss 

- -^ 

.ff!S 

....do 

::::t:::::;:::;:::::::::-::::::::: 

;;;!;;:;;;:;;:;::;:::;::;;:;;;;;;; 

730.00 

s4e.oo 
gai.oo 

....do 

831.  <» 
aofLOO 

710.00 

:::t:;:::;:::::::::::;::::::::;::: 

wtoo 

763.00 
786-00 
341.00 

TOE.  00 

»47:do 

709,00 
707.00 

do 

do 

do 

do 

82CL00 

do 

do 

do 

lis.  48 

1«LII7 

meo 

123.90 

2M.ae 

134.03 

iiB.es 

in 
II 

119.41 

■ss 

m.78 

12.  SI 

12«.DS 
18.  tt 
02.02 
07.18 

126.24 

Its 

36.  G« 
0U.77 

1S9.U 

is 

132.33 

II 

111:77 

140.24 
lOLW 

IO&83 
111.85 

11^26 

|i 
II 

118.33 

ua.63 

;ii; 

2222 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
POBT  OF  OGDENSBXTBG,  N.  Y.-<k>ntiiiued. 


Tabulated  statement  ihomng  the  date  of  arrivoL  quantUy,  avprtneed  value,  country  of 
origin,  and  duties  collected,  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  ft,  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  the  various  classes  of  printing  paper  provided  for  under  paragrapjiSBS,  in  the  district 
of  Oswegaickie,  N,  Y\,from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  i9(?5.— Continued. 


Date. 


1906. 
Febniary  12. , 

Do.:.... 
February  16.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  20.. 
February  21., 

Do 

February  26.. 

Do 

Do 

February  29. , 

Do 

March  2 

Do 

March  4 

March? 

Do 

March9 

Do 

March  11 

Do 

Do 

March  12 

Do 

Do 

March  13.... 

Do 

Do 

March  16 

March  18 

March  20 

Do 

March  23.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  24 

March  26 

March  27.... 
March  28.... 

Do 

Aprill 

April2 

Do 

Aprils 

Do 

April  6 

April? 

Do 

Aprils 

Do 

April9 

Do 

Do 

April  15 

Do 

April  16 

Aprill? 

Do 

Do 

April  20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  21 

April  22 

Do 

April  23 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Qoantlty.    ^PP^^ 


Pounds, 
39,861 
38,660 
39,037 
46,068 
43,13? 
43,2?3 
36,449 
44,19?- 
39,209 
36,889 
41,433 
42,160 
44,406 
46,340 
38,186 
40,345 
40,651 
80,361 
43,042 
46,4?6 

41,394 
40,13? 
42,6?9 
36,320 
42,916 
6?, 911 
41,338 
41,?88 
43,020 
83,??2 
41,?21 
41,98? 
41,609 
40,963 
?6,063 
42,346 
43,146 
41,062 
39,166 
41,001 
40,10? 
46,  ?6? 
39,199 
42,866 
41,540 
36,663 
3?,  263 
43,669 
43,425 
41,206 
36,785 
35,043 
38,909 
35,694 
36,030 
42,109 
4,490 
37,323 
37,764 
35,504 
38,649 
36,470 
43,297 
41,295 
35,609 
35,738 
40,415 
36,460 
45,674 
36,750 
38,963 
38,445 
41,540 
41.442 


Country  of  origin. 


I757.00 
733.00 
742.00 
86a  00 
820.00 
822.00 
674  00 
84a  00 
745.00 
701.00 
787.00 
80L00 
844  00 
86L00 
72&00 
767.00 

7?aoo 

1,527.00 
81&00 
864  00 
662.00 
786.00 
763.00 
802.00 
67L00 
815.00 

1,29a  00 
78&00 
794  00 
817.00 
642.00 
793.00 
79&00 
791.00 
778.00 

1,426.00 
795.00 
820.00 
78a  00 
744  00 
779.00 
762 
870 
745 
814 
789 
695 
708 
83a  00 
825.00 
783.00 
699.00 
666.00 
739.00 
678.00 
685.00 
800.00 
84  00 
709.00 
718.00 
675.00 
734  00 
674  00 
823.00 
785.00 
677.00 
679.00 
768.00 
723.00 
868.00 
608.00 
741.00 
73a  00 
789.00 
787.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Canada. 
....do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do-. 

do.. 

do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Doty. 


$119.66 
116.68 
117. 11 
135.20 
12&41 
129.82 
106l35 
132.59 
117.63 
lia6? 
124  30 
12&45 
132.22 
136^02 
114  66 
12L04 
12L66 
24L08 
129.13 
13&43 
104  54 

'  12418 
12a  41 
12&04 
105.96 
128.76 
203.73 
124  01 
125.36 
12a  06 
101.32 
125.16 
125.96 
12483 
122.89 
225.16 
127.04 
129.44 
123.19 
117.50 
123.00 
120.32 
137.30 
117.60 
128.60 
12462 
109.60 
111.79 
131. 01 
13a  28 
123.62 
lia36 
105.13 
116.73 
107.08 
108.09 
126.33 
13.4? 
111.9? 
113.29 
106.61 
115.95 
106.41 
129.89 
123.89 
106.83 
107.21 
121.25 
109.38 
137.02 
lia25 
lia96 
115.34 
12462 
12433 


Addi- 
tional 
duty. 


WOOD  PTJIiP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTa 
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POBT  OF  OaDBNSBXma,  N.  Y.-<k>ntinued. 

TabulaUd  statement  ihoioinq  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  countrfg  of 
origin,  and  duties  collectea,  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  iN.  Y.,  on  each  importatMn^ 
of  the  various  classes  of  printing  paper  provided  for  under  paragraph  396,  in  the  district 
of  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.,from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 


Date. 


Qoantlty. 


Appraised 
yaloeb 


Country  of  origin. 


Duty. 


Addi- 
tional 
duty. 


April  24. 
April  25. 
April  27. 
April  30. 

^y2... 
Mays... 

Do.. 
Mays... 
Mayll.. 

Do.. 
May  13.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
May  14.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
May  15. . 
May  16.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
May  18,. 
May  20.. 

l>o,. 
May  22.. 
May  23.. 
May  24.. 
May  27.. 
May  28.. 
May  29.. 

Do.. 
May  30.. 


POWMlff. 

85^123 
n,447 
40,010 
39,060 
46,176 
40,615 
36,417 
36,850 
38,609 
116,919 
60,199 
37,727 
36,615 
38,032 
35,879 
41,506 
37,689 
40,310 
38,475 
41,480 
41,404 
41,334 
41,069 
34,858 
36,146 
36,581 
41,103 
38,838 
32,600 
43,010 
40,974 
38,474 
36,193 


1807.00 
1,867.00 
777.00 
742.00 
877.00 
772.00 
602.00 

7oaoo 

735.00 
2,221.00 
1,141.00 
717.00 
696.00 
740.00 
682.00 
789.00 
716.00 
766.00 
731.00 
788.00 
786.00 
785.00 
78a  00 
662.00 
687.00 
695.00 
781.00 
738.00 
619.00 
817.00 
779.00 
731.00 
688.80 


Total. 


12,439,088 


217,031.00 


Canada 

...-do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do., 

....do.. 

.-..do.. 

....do. 

....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

do- 

,....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 


$105.37 
214.34 
122.73 
117. 15 
138.53 
121.85 
109.25 
110.66 
116. 10 
350.76 
180.60 
113.18 
109.85 
116.80 
107.64 
124.52 
113.07 
120.03 
115.43 
124.44 
124.21 
124.00 
123.18 
104.57 
106.44 
109.74 
123.31 
116. 61 
97.80 
129.03 
122.92 
115.42 
106.58 


16.68 


35,083.31 


6.68 


Tabulated  statement  $hovnng  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  country  of 
origin^  and  duties  collectea^  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  Jy.  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.,  from  January  1,  2907,  to  June 
1, 1908. 


Date. 


1907. 
Jmnary  2... 
Jmuary  4... 
Jaauary  7... 
JinoaryS... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jmuary  9... 

Do 

January  10.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jmuvyll.. 

Do 

January  12.. 
January  16.. 
January  18. . 
January  21 . 
January  23 . 
January  ai.. 

Do 

Jattatty28.. 


Quantity. 


Cbrdf. 


44 
22 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
17 
13 
11 
10 

7 
12 

9 
H 
11 
10 
10 
11 
10 


Appraised 
value. 


1220.00 
110.00 
60.00 
58.00 
85.00 
85.00 
36.00 
55.00 
55.00 
35.00 
35.00 
85.00 
35.00 
80.00 
71.00 
55.00 
53.00 
41.00 
68.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
35.00 
31.00 
60.00 
4a  00 


Country  of  origin. 


CampbeUs  Bay,  Canada. . . 

, . . .  .do , 

Oracefield,  Canada 

Quebec,  Canada. 

do 

do 

do 

North  Wakefield,  Canada. 

do 

Quebec,  Caimda 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Beaupre,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Oracefield,  Canada 

Quebec,  Canada 

do 

do 

do 

North  Wc^efleld.  Canada. 

do 

Quebec,  Canada. 

do 

do 

Snow  Road.  Canada 


Duty. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


2224 


WOOD  FTJLP,  PBINT  PAPBB^  BTa 


POBT  OF  OaDBNSBXma,  N.  Y.— Continuetd. 

TabtdaUd  atatement  $homng  the  date  of  arrival,  quofUUf,  appraised  value,  country  oj 
origin,  imd-duties  collected^  in  the  district  of  OswegatcJne,  iv.  Y,,  on  each  importation 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  N,   Y,,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June 

'  1, 190^— Continued. 


Dsto. 


1907. 
January  29 

Do 

Do 

January  90 

January  31 

Do 

February  2 

Do 

Februarys 

Do 

""ST'.'::::: 

Do 

February  11 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  15... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  16... 

Do 

February  18. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  19. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  20. . . 

Do 

Do 

February  21 . . . 

Do 

February  23... 

Do 

March  2 

Do 

March  4 

March  5 

March  11 

Do 

March  13 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  19 

Do 

March  20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  21 

Do 

Do 

March  23 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

March  26 

Do 

March  26 

Do 

March  27 » 

March  29 

Do 


Quantity. 


Oordt. 
16 
•  11 
11 
13 
13 
11 
14 
11 
16 
22 
10 
10 
18 
12 
11 
10 
11 
10 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
83 
22 
11 
10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
13 
14 
12 
14 
10 
10 
10 
13 
11 
10 

*    22 

13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
22 
11 
77 


Appraised 
value. 


185.00 
65.00 
65.00 
70.00 
68.00 
55.00 
74.00 
59.00 
86.00 

iiaoo 

85.00 
85.00 
50.00 
67.00 
55.00 
45.00 
55.00 
60.00 
50.00 
69.00 
50.00 
60.00 
69.00 
165.00 
110.00 
55.00 
64.00 
54.00 
6a  00 
67.00 
60.00 
50.00 

7a  00 

74  00 
64.00 
75.00 
60.00 
6a  00 
50.00 
68.00 
55.00 
50.00 
46.00 

iiaoo 

65.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.' 00 
55.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
44.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 

im  00 

55  00 
885  00 


Country  of  origin. 


Saebeo,  Canada 
orth  Wakefield,  Canada. . 

.....do 

Quebec,  Canada. 

do 

Wakefield,  Canada 

Quebec,  Canada 

do 

do 

Wakefield,  Canada 

Quebec,  Canada 

do 

Black  River,  Canada. 

Quebec,  Canada. 

Wakefield.  Canada 

Bulovor,  Canada 

Aylwln,  Canada 

Proulx,  Canada 

do 

Quebec.  Canada 

Black  River,  Canada 

Quebec,  Canada 

,  ....do 

Wakefield,  Canada 

.....do 

Aylwln,  Canada 

Quebec,  Canada 

do 

Proulx,  Canada 

Quebec,  Canada 

Froulx,  Canada 

do 

Quebec,  Canada 

do.i 

do 

do 

Proulx,  Canada 

do 

do 

Quebec,  Canada 

Aylwln,  Canada 

Proulx,  Canada 

Bulovor.  Canada 

Wakefield,  Canada 

Cascades,  Canada 

Proulx,  Canada 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Low,  Quebec,  Canada 

Proulx,  Canada 

do 

do 

Brennans,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

Sully,  Canada 

Campbells  Bav,  Canada. . . . 

Proulx,  Canada 

do 

do 

do 

do •. 

Sully,  Canada 

Brennans,  Canada 

Proulx,  Cauada 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Ottawa,  Canada 

do 

Low,  Canada 


Duty. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Frea 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free, 

Free. 

Freei 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free 

Free. 

Frea 

Free. 

Free. 

Freei 

Free. 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 

Frea 


WOOD  WhP,  FBIKT  PAPEB,  BTO* 
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PO&T  OF  OaDBKSBXTBa,  H.  Y.— €k)ntmued. 

TaXmUUed  ttatement  $howing  the  date  of  arriwilj  qucmtity,  appraised  value,  country  o/ 
origin,  and  duties  collected^  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  iv.  F.,  on  each  importation 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  distnct  of  Oswegatckie,  N.  X-,  f^  January  1,  1907,  L.  JuM 
If  190^— Continued. 


Date. 


1907. 
March  30.... 

Do 

Do 

Aprfll 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April2 

Do 

Do 

Aprils 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aprfl4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aprils 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aprils 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  9 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  10 

Do...... 

Do 

Do 

AprUll 

Do 

Aprill2 

Do 

April  13 

Do 

Do 

April  15 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  10 

Do 

Do 

April  17 

April  18 

April  10 

April  20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  22 

Do 

Do 

April  23 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

April  2S 

Do 

Do 

Do 

]>• 


Quantity. 


Oorii. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
•10 
23 
22 
06 
00 
23 
33 
06 

121 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
22 
11 
22 
.60 
00 
66 
10 
22 
11 
00 
23 
22 
83 
06 
77 
88 
10 
10 
10 
83 
00 
10 

182 
88 
22 
06 
11 
10 

110 
22 
11 
66 
11 
11 
11 
22 
60 
77 
22 
10 


44 

U 
11 
88 
44 
00 
44 
44 
U 
U 


AppTaiaad 
▼alue. 


86a  00 
00.00 

6a  00 
0a  00 
oaoo 

00.00 

0a  00 

6a  00 

6a  00 

iiaoo 

110.00 
270.00 
270.00 

iiaoo 

160.00 

88a  00 

600.00 

00.00 

0a  00 

00.00 

0a  00 
0a  00 

60.00 

0a  00 

00.00 

iiaoo 

00.00 

iiaoo 

880.00 
275.00 
88a  00 

0a  00 
iiaoo 

00.00 
370.00 

uaoo 
uaoo 

16&00 
88a  00 
886.00 
160.00 

0a  00 
0a  00 
0a  00 

160.00 
270.00 

6a  00 

66a  00 
44a  00 

uaoo 

880.00 
60.00 
70.00 

060.00 

iiaoo 

0&OO 
88a  00 
0&OO 
0&OO 
0&OO 

uaoo 

88a  00 
880. 00 

iiaoo 
oaoo 

16&00 
16&00 
28a  00 
66l00 
66l00 
16&00 
28a  00 
27&00 
22a  00 
28a  00 

o&oo 

MkOO 


Ck>antry  of  origin. 


Fitralz,  Canada 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

DoQcet,  Canada 

Low,  Canada 

.....do 

Kasabazua,  Canada. 

Venosta,  Canada 

Kaiabacua,  Canada 

Low,  Canada 

Oracefield,  Canada 

Kasahacua,  Canada 

Pnmlx,  Canada 

Douoet,  Canada , 

Low,  Canada 

Douoet,  Canada 

do 

do 

Pioolz,  Canada 

Kasabasua,  Canada. 

Low,  Canada 

Kacabasiia,  Canada. 

Low.  Canada 

, do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Venosta,  Canada 

Low,  Canada 

North  Wakefield,  Canada. 

Low.  Canada 

do , 

Farrelton,  Canada 

.....do 

North  Wakefield,  Canada. 

Low.  Canada 

Pioobc,  Canada 

.....do 

Doucat,  Canada 

Farrelton,  Canada 

North  Wakefield,  Canada. 

Proulx,  Canada 

Hani  waki,  Canada 

.do 

Farrelton,  Canada 

do 

North  Wakefield,  Canada. 

Brennans,  Canada 

Burbridge,  Canada 

do 

Oracafleld,  Canada 

do 

Farrelton,  Canada 

Low,  Canada 

do 

Qracefidd,  Canada 

Borbridge,  Canada 

Oracefield,  Canada 

do 

Proolx,  Cagada 

Oracefield,  Canada 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

FHnlton.  Canada 


Daty. 


Free. 

Free. 

Fraa. 

FreOb 

Frea. 

Frea 

FreOb 

Free. 

Free. 

Fne, 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free* 

Free. 

FreOb 

Free^ 

Free^ 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free^ 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free.. 

Free. 

Free^ 

Free^ 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Freei 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Frea 

Freet 

Free. 

Frea 

Frea 

Free. 

Free. 

Frea 


2236 


WOOD  Pni4P,  FBIKT  PAPBB,  ETO. 
PO&T  OF  OaDBNSBXTBa,  N.  Y.— Oontinued. 


Tabulated  -itatemerU  9homnq  the  date  of  arrived,  qiumtit^,  appraised  value,  country  of 
origin,  and  dutiee  eoUectedj  in  the  district  of  Oswegatckte,  N,  T,,  on  each  importation 
qf  pvlp  wood  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie,  N.  r.,  from  January  1,  1907^  to  June 
2, 1P05.— Continued. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

AppraJaed 
yalue. 

Country  of  origin. 

Duty. 

1907. 
April  25. 

Oordt. 
11 
11 
66 
88 
22 
22 
88 
44 
65 
66 
11 
11 
11 
22 
88 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
110 
06 
11 
11 
11 
11 
83 
11 
22 
66 
11 
11 
11 
33 
22 
11 
11 
22 
10 
33 
22 
11 
22 
11 
22 
.    88 
33 
11 
33 
10 
22 
56 
11 
11 
55 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
55 
44 
88 
11 
83 
11 
11 
55 
11 
11 
22 
11 
U 

$55.00 

66.00 

88a  00 

165.00 

uaoo 
iiaoo 

165.00 
22a  00 
275.00 

saaoo 
66.00 
55.00 
55.00 
uaoo 
44a  00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 

550.00 
830.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
165.00 
55.00 

iiaoo 

830.00 
56.00 
55.00 
55.00 

165.00 

iiaoo 

55.00 
55.00 

iiaoo 
4a  00 

165.00 

uaoo 

55.00 

uaoo 

55.00 

uaoo 

166.00 

165.00 

55.00 

165.00 

4a  00 
uaoo 

275.00 
56.00 
56.00 

275.00 
56.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 

40000 
275.00 

22a  00 

166.00 
55.00 

165.00 
56.00 
55.00 

275.00 
55.00 
65.00 

uaoo 

55.00 
55.00 

nr^c^ifeld.  Canada 

Free. 

™or.:;.:::;...; 

do 

Freak 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

ADril26 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Freei 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

AprI127 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Frea 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Fre& 

Do 

do 

Free. 

April  29 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

M«yl 

do 

Fre& 

ima^j»  .............. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

May  2 

C^Tpphf^llf  D^y,  Canada,  a ...».  . 

Free. 

Do 

do '. 

Free. 

May  3 

Qraceflftld,  Canada. ...... ....  .  ,    ..  ..  x. 

Free. 

May  6 

CampN^lfl  Pay,  Canada      ..... 

Free. 

■■*   *_r' •••.■••"...•. 

Do 

Qraoefltid,  CaniyiR  ...,.,.. 

Free. 

Do 

C<iniphAiiii  Bay,  Canada. ....... 

Free. 

Mays 

do 

Free. 

^M»J     V».  ............. 

Do 

Ottawa,  Canada ... 

Free. 

May9 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

Free. 

•f^  .............. 

Do  

<o 

Free. 

May  U 

do 

Free* 

May  13 

iTf^iihf^^A,  Canada 

Free. 

May  15 

do..... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free* 

Do 

do 

Free. 

May  16 

Wylle»  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Oainpbells  Bay,  Canada 

Free. 

Do 

Waltham,  Canada 

Fre^ 

Do 

Ca^npheHA  Bfl.y,  Ca.Tifl.daT 

Free. 

May  17 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do ; 

Free. 

If  ay  20  . ,  „  . 

do 

Free* 

^t^jan/,  .  ........... 

Do 

Onc^^eld,  Canada , , 

Free. 

Do 

CamDbeUs  Bay,  C^ada 

Free. 

May  21 

do 

Kambasua,  Canada 

Free. 

May  22 

Free. 

May  23 

Wylle,  Canada 

Free. 

May  24 

Cainpbfills  Bay.  Canada 

Free. 

Do.::::;:::;::: 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Wakefield,  Canada 

Free* 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Kaaubaeua,  Canada 

Free. 

M«y25 

Campbells  fiay,  Canada 

Free. 

May  27 

Bass  T/ake.  Ciuiada 

Free. 

^»"^  -I ............. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do ; ; '. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Chalk  RlyflT,  Canada. . . . , . 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do "■;... 

do 

Free* 

Do ;;'.... 

Baffiv  T.iike,  Canada „.....,.,.  r ...  ^ 

Free* 

Do 

Canipbellg'Bay.  Canada 

Free* 

Tnwft  1 ,,   ,. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

^acibavna,  Canaria , , , ,.-,,.„,„,,. 

Free. 

Jon«4^,, 

Gracefield.  Canada < 

Free. 

Do 

Campbells  Bay,  Canada 

KaKn^><^na,  C^ada. 

Fre^ 

Jnne  7 ,  „     , ^ , 

Freeb 

Do 

do .' 

Free. 

Jane  14 

Wakefield.  Canada. 

Free. 

Do 

SuIIts.  Canada 

Free. 

Jane  19 

Oraoefield.  Canada. 

Free. 

Do 

Wakefield .  Canada. ...^.. ................ ......... 

Fzee. 

'una  20 

Sullys,  Canada 

Free. 

WOOD  PUUP,  FBIKT  PAFEB,  l&TO. 


2227 


PO&T  OF  OaDBNSBXma,  N.  Y.-Oontinued. 

TiAuUUed  gtaUment  showwia  the  date  of  OTrival^  quantity,  appraised  value,  oountry  oj 
CfTigin,  and  duties  coUected,  in  the  district  of  Oswegatckie,  N.  Y.,  <m  each  importatvm 
o/  pulp  wood  in  the  district  of  Osroegatcku,  N.  r.,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June 
1,  2^09.— Continued. 


Date. 


1907. 

Jane  31 

Jane  22 , 

June  34 

JoneSS , 

Julyl 

July  3 , 

Do 

Julys 

Do 

July  8 

July  24 , 

Do , 

August  1 , 

August  6 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

August9 t. 

August  12 

August  15 

August  17 

Do , 

Do , 

August  19 

Do 

August  20 

Do 

August  21 

August  22 , 

August  23 

August  24 , 

August  26 , 

August  27 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

August  28 

Do... , 

August  29 

Do , 

AngUBtaO 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Beptembar  2...., 

Do 

Beptenilior  8..... 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

faptamlMrS.. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

BnitetDhet  7 .  -  - 
Do. 

Do.. •»'*»•** 


Quantity. 

Appraised 
Talue. 

Cords. 

11 

86&00 

11 

5S.0O 

11 

5S.0O 

33 

105.00 

U 

55.00 

U 

5&00 

11 

5&00 

11 

55.00 

11 

56.00 

U 

5&00 

11 

55l00 

11 

5&00 

12 

79.00 

18 

83.00 

13 

7&00 

10 

O&OO 

12 

7a  00 

10 

40.00 

10 

40.00 

10 

40.00 

10 

40.00 

11 

5&00 

22 

110.00 

101 

09.00 

12H 

81.00 

22 

110.00 

13 

93.00 

11 

55.00 

22 

110.00 

14 

95.00 

11 

72.00 

83 

165.00 

12 

79.00 

11 

55.00 

11 

75.00 

22 

iiaoo 

11 

74  00 

14 

95.00 

11 

72.00 

18 

85.00 

13 

89.00 

10 

66.00 

14 

91.00 

13 

84.00 

12 

77.00 

13 

83.00 

11 

73.00 

13 

84.00 

13 

87.00 

13 

85.00 

12 

40.00 

11 

71.00 

14 

90.00 

18 

83.00 

15 

9400 

12 

8a  00 

10 

67.00 

13 

7&00 

14 

90.00 

18 

87.00 

18 

85.00 

U 

76.00 

u 

7&00 

11 

7400 

13 

7BL00 

14 

9a  00 

12 

7&00 

18 

8a  00 

14 

9a  00 

13 

81.00 

22 

uaoo 

13 

8&00 

18 

8a  00 

19 

82.00 

U 

7400 

14 

9400 

U 

7&00 

Country  of  orlgtn. 


Wakefield,  Canada. 

Low,  Canada 

Oracefield,  Canada. 

do 

Wakefield,  Canada. 
Venosta,  Canada . . . 
Wakefield,  Canada 

....do 

Oraoefleld,  Canada. . 

Venosta.  Canada 

OzBceflfild,  Canada. . 

.....do 

Quebec,  Canada 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 


do 

Thistles,  Canada. . . 

do 

do 

Oraoefield,  Canada. 

do 

Quabeo,  Canada.... 

do 

Oracefield,  Canada. 
Quebec,  Canada . . . . 
Oracefield,  Canada. 

do 

Quebec,  Canada.... 

do 

Oraoefleld,  Canada. 
Quebec,  Canada . . . . 
Oracefield,  Canada. 

Quebec,  Canada 

Oracefield,  Canada. 

Quebec,  Canada 

do 


.do. 

it: 

.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 


Chalk  River.  Canada. 

Quebec,  Canada 

.....do.. 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


North  Wakefield,  Canada. 

Quebec,  Canada 

.....do 

.,...do 

.....do 

■  •  •  • vUV  ■•«•««••■•••••■••*•< 
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Datei 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Freob 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Fzee. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free! 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Frea 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Freew 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Freei 
Free. 
Free. 
Frea. 
Frea 
Frea 
Free. 
Frea 


3S38  WOOD  Fni;p,  pbiite  pafbk,  sto. 

FO&1  07  OQDSNSBlTBa,  N.  T.— Oontiniied. 


Tabvlattd  ilaUmmt  thoteii 

(triyin,  and  htHet  eoll 

qf  pulp  t«  _  .. 

1,  i9<JS— Contmuod. 


owiTig  th»  date  of  arrival,  gvarOUf,  appntiied  valti«,  anmtry  o, 
lUettdj  in  tht  dUtrict  of  Otwegatckie,  N.  Y.,  on  uxh  imporlatim 
dislnet  of  Oiwegatehit,  N.   Y.,  from  Januarn  J,  J907,  ta  /tin 


110.00 

KS- 

....do 

RJJ- 

iS-!8 

E^^EEEEEEEEE^ 

Fi«e. 
Fn*. 

S 

::::S::::;;:::::::::::::::;::::::::::;;::::::::::: 

iS; 

—  do 

ffi:- 

4ii.ai 

WOOD  IPUJSP,  FBINT  PAPBB,  ETO. 


2229 


POBT  OF  OaBXNBBXTBa,  N.  Y.-^Continued. 

TabvlaUd  datefnerU  tkowina  the  date  of  anivalj  quantUyf  appraUed  value,  country  of 
origin,  and  dutiee  coUected,  in  the  district  of  Oswegatcmef  iv,  Y.,  on  each  importation 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  district  of  Oswegatchie^  N.  K,  from  Janiuxry  i,  1907,  to  June 
1, 190S— Continued. 


Dmte. 


1907. 


October  22. 
Oetober  24. 

Do 

Oetober  25 

Do 

Do 

Oetober  28 

Do 

October  29 

Do 

October  30 

Do 

Oetober  31 

NoTember2.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  6... 
November  7 . . . 
November  13. . 

Do 

Do 

November  14.. 

Do 

November  16. . 

Do 

November  18. . 

Do 

Do 

November  10. . 

Do 

November  20. . 
November  23. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  26. . 

Do 


1908. 
January  11.. 
January  17.. 
January  22..' 

Do 

January  23.. 
January  25.. 

Do 

January  27.. 
January  30.. 
Februfiiy  3. . 
February  II. 
February  21 . 
February  25. 

March? 

NandiO 

March  11.... 
March  13.... 
March  18.... 
March  19.... 
March  23.... 
March  25.... 
March  31.... 

Aprfl2 

April  15 

Do 

May  16. 

Do 


Quantity. 


Cards. 


Total. 


Appfalnd 
▼alue. 


19 

13 

15 

15 

11 

15 

14 

18 

15 

15 

12 

15 

lOJ 

12 

H 
14 
14 
12 
16 
10 
15 
10 
181 
14 
14 
18 
10 
15 
16 
10 
14 
14 
18 
18 
11 
14 
14 
14 
15 
18 
14 
18 

H 

12 


16 
14 
14 
16 
18 
14 
20 
14 
14 
18 
18 

,? 

14 
14 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 

11 
10 
10 


8,760 


196  00 
65.00 
75.00 
76.00 
65  00 
74.00 
71.00 
91.00 
7&00 
75.00 
59.00 

14.00 
53.00 
8a  00 
49.00 
7L00 
78.00 
80.00 
'  80.00 
99.00 
8&00 
80.00 
04.00 
78.00 
70.00 
03.00 
10.00 
76.00 
83.00 
04.00 
70.00 
70.00 
6&00 
93.00 
56.00 
73.00 
7L00 
73.00 
75.00 
03.00 
78.00 
03.00 
48.00 
68.00 


56.00 
42.00 
42.00 
48.00 
88.00 
42.00 
80.00 
42.00 
42.00 
89.00 
54.00 
28.00 
70.00 
3&00 
85.00 
25.00 
25.00 
80.00 
30.00 
30.00 
8d.00 
31.00 
81.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 
saoo 

60LOO' 


Country  of  origin. 


Bt.  Gabriels,  Canada. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..-.do 

....do 

Clcnks,  Canada 

8t  Gabriels,  Canada. 

do 

do 

Clenks,  Canada 

Valcartler,  Canada. .. 

do 

Quebec,  Canada 

St.  Gabriels,  Canada. 

do 

....«do 

Valcartler,  Canada . . . 
Bt.  Gabriels,  Canada. 
Valcartler,  Canada. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

St.  Gabriels.  Canada. 
Valcartler,  Canada . . . 
St.  Gabriels,  Canada. 

do 

Valcartler,  Canada. .. 

do 

do 


Data. 


44,148 


Black  River,  Canada. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Warren,  Canada 

Black  Rtver,  Canada. 

....do 

...do 

....do 

Low,  Canada 

do 

Black  River,  Canada. 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

.....do 

do 

Clarpndon,  Canada. . . 

do 

PetewawB,  Canada. . . 
.....do 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Frpe. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Freeu 
Free. 
Frt3e. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
I'ftje. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Froe. 
Free, 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free 

Free 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Freew 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


75951— VOL  4—09- 
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WOOD  FUIiP,  PRINT  PAFEB,  BTa 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBXma,  H.  J. 

Qround  wood  puZpi  ^f^tmical  woodjndpf  and  prinHnp  paper  imported  from  Canada  into 
the  District  of  uhamplain,  Port  ofPlaUaburg^  N.  TT,  during  the  period  Janvary  1, 1907, 
to  June  1, 1908. 


Date  of 
anival. 


lAD. 


1907. 


Feb. 


Mv. 


Apr. 


2 
4 
4 

7 

11 

13 

13 

14 

21 

21 

23 

22 

23 

23 

28 

30 

1 

4 

4 

7 

11 

11 

13 

13 

21 

25 

4 

6 

8 

8 

9 

11 

11 

12 

18 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

23 

23 

23 

2ft 

25 

2ft 

26 

27 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 


Quantity. 


PouiMb. 
61,137 
36 


66 
17 

3o; 

40, 
39 

116 
20 
46 
42 
40 

143 
67 

ao 

30, 
60, 
43 
30 
31 
39 
166, 
46 
31 
38 
28 
39 
62 
32 
22 
29, 
27 
28 
26; 
20 
61 
86 
34 
26 
40 

4o; 

136, 
76 

117 
26 
97 
36; 
87 

^i 
36 
71 
23 
81 
37 
68; 
44 
66 
37 
47 
70 
74 
88 
39 
46 
28 
38 
22 
31 
22 
36 
24 
32 
71 
iO 


250 
212 
668 
090 
776 
725 
368 
396 
485 
753 
056 
432 
717 
675 
262 
772 
864 
880 
181 
802 
710 
033 
342 
803 
200 
618 
939 
809 
673 
236 
869 
961 
740 
600 
166 
769 
496 
913 
683 
443 
080 
703 
180 
913 
470 
280 
623 
607 
280 
716 
696 
136 
086 
733 
645 
178 
730 
482 
614 
409 
711 
813 
097 
431 
874 
809 
979 
696 
280 
762 
823 
716 
118 


« 

Coon- 

Appraised 
▼alue. 

Duty. 

tervall- 

ing 

duty. 

839a  00 

$42.61 

83.40 

17&00 

3a  21 

225.00 

54.34 

lO&OO 

14.64 

2L30 

182.00 

25l08 

a  76 

367.00 

33.98 

199L00 

33.10 

1,164.00 

9a  14 

4.33 

213.00 

17.00 

222.00 

37.90 

88&00 

35.63 

46a  00 

33.38 

1,434.00 

119153 

&38 

55a  00 

6a  43 

&19 

183.00 

25.48 

a82 

182.00 

26l22 

3.78 

864.00 

6a56 

7.68 

39&00 

3a  55 

125.00 

17.40 

2.61 

'312.00 

26l98 

L17 

358.00 

33.17 

1,667.00 

13a59 

6.88 

60&00 

37.53 

313.00 

2a  12 

L18 

349L00 

32.34 

14L00 

23.60 

376.00 

32.93 

476100 

44.12 

295.00 

27.34 

204.00 

ia89 

263.00 

24.36 

313.00 

2a  22 

377.00 

24.13 

164.00 

2L45 

a22 

123.00 

17.08 

2L66 

66a  00 

6a  97 

772.00 

7L47 

373.00 

28.75 

108.00 

22.43 

203.00 

33.90 

20100 

33.70 

1,472.00 

113.40 

69a  00 

63.92 

1,366.00 

97.65 

108  00 

22.43 

1, 137. 00 

81.23 

412.00 

29.40 

788.00 

72.94 

198.00 

4a  61 

412.00 

29.40 

932.00 

59.76 

2.60 

9a  00 

19l66 

406.00 

67.61 

124.00 

3a  91 

207.00 

48.94 

180  00 

37.12 

226.00 

54.32 

124.00 

31.44 

189.00 

39.57 

279.00 

58.86 

288.00 

62.06 

135.00 

32.43 

199.00 

33.18 

180.00 

36.41 

106.00 

23.69 

136.00 

32.40 

217.00 

19.01 

106.00 

36.65 

90.00 

18.92 

399.00 

29.40 

99.00 

30.63 

113.00 

27.35 

717.00 

60.76 

3.60 

196.00 

41.80 

Date  Of 
airlval. 


1907. 
Apr. 


May 


6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

0 

0 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

13 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

19 

20 

20 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

25 

25 

36 

29 

39 

39 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 


Quantity. 


Pounit. 

36.858 
36 


33 
36 
65 
65 
38 
42 
35 
71 
30 
67 
31 
30 
37 
60 
63 
30 
74 
23 

183 
52 
36 
69 
66 
21 
30 
21 
40 
79 
60 
40 
24 
36 
22 
55 
24 
22 
19 
46 
22 
33 
33 
40 
62 
69 
18 
45 
51 
36 
29 
34 
27 
45 
73 
30 
32 
23 
42 
23 
44 
88 
33 
22 

134 
24 
60 

134 
60 
83 
35 
46 
42 


066 
365 
805 
480 
186 
925 
858 
858 
716 
833 
513 
849 
000 
666 
970 
768 
925 
242 
627 
968 
405 
312 
036 
071 
957 
000 
971 
435 
844 
537 
228 
179 
792 
668 
311 
959 
465 
375 
237 
079 
600 
360 
066 
138 
328 
280 
959 
674 
685 
000 
391 
916 
131 
370 
390 
000 
907 
000 
382 
843 
971 
337 
626 
400 
000 
478 
400 
686 
308 
24t 
980 
220 


77,216 


Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

$369.00 

$29.88 

124.00 

30.07 

90.00 

19.47 

106.00 

22.34 

646.00 

64.67 

887.00 

46.90 

135.00 

32.44 

214.00 

36.73 

359.00 

30.88 

502.00 

69.76 

135.00 

33.19 

27a  00 

66.36 

90.00 

18.31 

135.00 

35.00 

135.00 

31.30 

255.00 

43.48 

226.00 

6a  14 

279.00 

10.10 

297.00 

61.87 

90.00 

19.60 

1,840.00 

16a  31 

196.00 

43.67 

131.00 

30.26 

203.00 

49.20 

261.00 

65.06 

90.00 

1&30 

135.00 

25.00 

243.00 

60.98 

135.00 

33.71 

27a  00 

66.54 

180.00 

42.11 

162.00 

33.52 

99.00 

20.15 

108.00 

22.33 

90.00 

18.89 

180.00 

4a  00 

99.00 

30.80 

90.00 

18.73 

72.00 

iai5 

180.00 

88.63 

90.00 

18.40 

334.00 

27.92 

334.00 

27.79 

135.00 

33.41 

135.00 

86.12 

225.00 

67.77 

72.00 

15.23 

189.00 

38.50 

207.00 

42.98 

382.00 

30.57 

117.00 

24.17 

144.00 

28.66 

9a  00 

2a  26 

171.00 

87.61 

763.00 

61.14 

228.00 

25.33 

232.00 

26.66 

90.00 

19.92 

136.00 

35.00 

90.00 

19.49 

106.00 

87.37 

29100 

74.14 

iiaoo 

27.78 

90.00 

18.86 

672.00 

112.00 

144.00 

30.00 

196.00 

42.07 

672.00 

112.00 

666.00 

60.57 

417.00 

69.42 

881.00 

29.87 

66a  00 

39.16 

422.00 

86.18 

37a  00 

M.8I 

Coun- 

teryall- 

Ing 

duty. 


$L80 


3.4$ 


L38 

reo 


4.26 


aoo 


4.84 


2.40 


3.63 
'i'28 

i'oo 


16.80 


16.80 
6.66 


S.04 


WOOD  PTI1.P,  PBUrT  PAI^KB,  WCO.  2! 

rORT  OF  PI.ATTSB17Ba,  V.  T.— Continued. 

Oroimd  wood  F^ip,  themieai  wood  pulp,  and  prijiiinjf  paper  imported  from  Cotiada 
lb  Diibiet  of  0iam,plain,  Pari  afPlaUtburg,  N.  77,  maing  tht  ptriod  Jamuny  J,  i 
ta  Jium  1, 1908 — Continued. 


1,480.00 

g-Jg 

??s? 

»;» 

MM  I      13. ST 


7 
10 

Sits 

Its.  00 

■■Ss 

1U.W 
Its.  00 

IT 

* 

10,  TIB 

WOOD  PUIf ,  PBIKI  PAPER,  KEO. 
POBT  OV  FI.ATTBBTna,  N.  T.— Oootinned. 


to  Juru  I,  J908— Continued. 


n 

MOO 

«z 

1X1 

im 

192. 9B 

68.33 

X.gi 

ii'si 

'im 

Tim 

Auf. 

«i 

381.00 

• 

<K 

WOOD  P0LP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO.  32S8 

POBT  or  PLATTBBtr&a,  H.  Y.— Continued. 

Oround  iBood  pulp,  tAtmioal  vood  pfdp,  and  prinMno  paper  tmportMJ  from  Canada  into 
IA«  Dutnet  of  Chmaplain,  Port  of  PtatUtwg,  If.  Y.,  dwing  the  ptricd  Jmvani  1 ,  1907, 
lo  Juni  1,  1905— Continued. 


2S84  WOOD  PUIf,  PKIKT  FAPKt,  ETC. 

POBT  OF  PLATTBBUBa,  H.  T.-Oontinaed. 

Qroiatd  aood  pult),  dianiad  woodvutp,  and  printuu  paptr  imporledfrom  Cmodt  into 
Dtt  Ditlriet  of  Chianplain,  Port  o/PlaUtbwg,  ff.  T.,  iwmg  i>u  perwd  January  1, 1007, 
Id  Jxm*  1,  JWU— OontJnued. 


ss 

SIB 

iu.m 

».ig 

30.77 

M.«0 

148,  Ml 

1,7*1110 

il'S 

TO 

IMOD 

10 

IK  BO 

07.I7 

3a  30 

«a30 

6t73 
(&7S 

27.02 

V7.S3 

23.30 

sft7a 

S&IO 

32.00 

ii 

M38 

30ai7 

ffiS 

saao 

is 

B&73 

ii 

i 

OLBl 

ss 

sun 

XLU 

29.03 
204.7* 
MISS 
101.  M 

Is 

».e6 

Ii 
Is 

■■■ii'oi 
"iioi 

3.0) 

aw 
■■l« 

US! 

188 

3.eo 

is 

a  10 
1.43 

1LS3 

""iw 

101 

li 

U06 

••*t"8B 
Lftl 

"iU 

10.0 

""i'ir 

"is 
■  "iii 

11.  ■! 
T.4S 

"i'ie 

4.1* 

«.«■ 

1.10 
U.VS 

■■"j-g 

li 

WOOD  PUI4P,  PBIKT  PAPXB,  BTO. 
PpBT  OV  PLATT8BXJBQ,  K.  Y.— Contiimed* 


2286 


Ormtnd  wood  puipt  chemdeal  wood  pulp,  aand  printing  pa^  imported  from  Canada  into 
the  Diitriet  0/  Champlain,  Port  o/Platt$kurg,  N,  F.,  aunng  the  period  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  1, 190^— Continued. 


Date  of 
•nival. 


1007. 
80 


80 
80 
80 
81 
81 

1MB. 
Jan.      1 
3 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
U 
10 
17 
U 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
value. 


Powndi. 
117,040 
107,674 

24,880 
184,000 

04,240 
107,674 
148,433 

83,130 

71,840 


67,840 
86,720 

128,480 
38,800 
62,800 

161,028 
74,340 

106,646 
71,008 

179,600 
07,520 
36,400 

120,460 
86,020 
71,830 
32,630 

163,014 
85,920 

139,637 

164,880 

118,487 
60,276 

100,900 
22,020 
96,101 
10,270 

161,684 
38,670 
83,120 
71,830 

172,080 
90,040 
86,010 
40,716 
47,940 
86,400 
46,340 
83,130 
08,860 
08,630 
64,360 
84,660 


88 

68^630 

88 

96;aeo 

88 

34,796 

38 

40,716 

34 

68,886 

36 

314,680 

36 

83,130 

36 

378,840 

36 

86,910 

sr 

8i060 

88 

88,406 

31 

88,180 

31 

36,873 

Mb.     1 

80,680 

8 

81,068 

8 

88,180 

If 

36,700 

If 

61,880 

tt 

81,088 

tt 

60,800 

8702.00 
753.00 
283.00 
3,033.00 
885.00 
753.00 
1,004.00 
103.00 
.00 


873.00 
320.00 
771.00 
173.00 
817.00 
867.00 
446.00 
747.00 
496.00 

2,245.00 
585.00 
158.00 
723.00 
431.00 
888.00 
226.00 

1,071.00 
440.00 

1,606.00 
929.00 
829.00 
753.00 

1,308.00 
236.00 
606.00 
125.00 

1,062.00 
180.00 
103.00 
862.00 

1,032.00 
544.00 
431.00 
407.00 
812.00 
51&00 
462.00 
193.00 
418.00 
033.00 
886.00 
416.00 
683.00 
361.00 
678.00 
398.00 
407.00 
683.00 

1,287.00 
193.00 

1,673.00 
4SL00 
416.00 
380.00 
193.00 
OOlOO 
188.00 
817.00 
188.00 
IOOlOO 
881.00 
S17.00 

staoo 


Duty. 


897.63 
80.66 
30.83 

196.60 
63.68 
89.66 

119.58 
36.77 
60.87 


47.78 
30.60 

107.07 
34.00 
44.00 

126.35 
61.96 
88.87 
69.26 

149.67 
81.27 
22.00 

100.38 
29.98 
59.85 
18.85 

127.51 
29.93 

116.36 

129.07 
98.74 
60.23 
91.76 
18.85 
70.25 
16.06 

126.40 
23.89 
28.77 
59.85 

143.40 
75.53 
29.93 
38.93 
89.95 
73.00 
87.70 
36.77 
67.38 
67.18 
63.55 
28.88 
52.78 
48.77 
80.88 
20.66 
83.98 
63.78 

178.83 
38.77 

383.87 
30l98 
38.88 
37.91 
36.78 
31.14 
36.48 
36.80 
36.78 
31.47 
43.98 
36.89 
66.88 


Coun- 
tervail- 
ing, 
duty. 


814.68 
4.03 


8.08 
4.08 
6.38 
4.02 


4.69 
16.06 


18.96 
9.29 
4.00 
3.67 


1X19 

8.30 

15.06 


1.63 
&74 


19.86 
4.44 


3.30 
3.67 


6.60 
'i'd2 


31.51 
11.33 


3.98 


8.36 
4.03 
8.61 
8.58 

8.03 


Date  of 
arrival. 


Mar. 


4.66 

7.83 
13.06 


3.98 
4.66 

36.83 

4.03 

K86 


1908. 
Feb.  17 
17 
17 
18 
19 
19 
30 
31 
33 
32 
22 
24 
25 
25 
25 
26 


26 

26 

27 

27 

28 

2 

3 

3 

8 

5 

6 

7 

9 

9 

13 

12 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

19 

20 

20 

21 

24 

27 

80 

1 

7 

7 

9 

18 

16 

30 

21 

37 

37 

38 


Apr. 


yiv 


.66 


8.83 
3.28 
4.02 
.97 
1.98 
3.28 
483 


80 

80 

80 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

8 

18 

IS 

10 


Ttttal. 


Quantity. 


PoundM, 
44,460 
86,720 
26,394 
87,666 
86,720 
31,800 
87,100 
73,893 
83,530 
83,530 
83,530 
63,336 
66,900 
63,903 
83,130 
82,130 
82,130 
36,720 

140,751 
32,130 
64,300 
48,960 
82,130 

100,980 
82,130 
31,800 
67,420 
67,340 
31,668 
66,090 
67,600 
86,060 
38,800 
82,130 
82,130 
82,130 
58,560 
83,604 
43,600 
31,668 
33,495 
63,930 
32,130 
68,850 
77,676 
83,405 
66,900 
38,880 
68,660 
68,560 
68,560 
36,730 
66,130 
10,680 
39,280 
84,030 
76,800 
87,170 
87,170 
86,540 
88,880 
86,020 
42,480 
36,300 
38,000 
64,776 
36,910 
75,600 
35,010 
78,710 
77,670 


M,6Q0,688 


Appraised 
value. 


8346.00 
220.00 
158.00 
135.00 
220.00 
131.00 
135.00 
739.00 
193.00 
193.00 
193.00 
633.00 
510.00 
824.00 
108.00 
193.00 
103.00 
270.00 

1,482.00 
103.00 
386.00 
318.00 
103.00 
485.00 
193.00 
181.00 
454.00 
373.00 
817.00 
519.00 
346.00 
516.00 
173.00 
193.00 
103.00 
103.00 
381.00 
837.00 
523.00 
317.00 
260.-00 
824.00 
193.00 
826.00 
602.00 
260.00 
510.00 
253.00 
381.00 
381.00 
881.00 
441.00 
865.00 
128.00 
190.00 
408.00 
461.00 
446.00 
446.00 
438.00 
467.00 
481.00 
510.00 
164.00 
183.00 
777.00 
481.00 
907.00 
481.00 
885.00 
982.00 


866,800lOO 


Duty. 


837.22 
30.60 
33.00 
81.30 
8a  60 
1&17 
30.99 
61.58 
26.78 
26  78 
26.78 
52.78 
55.83 
44.94 
26.78 
26.78 
26.78 
30.60 

141.46 
26.78 
53.65 
40.80 
26.78 
84.15 
26.78 
18.17 
56.18 
47.78 
26.39 
55.83 
48.00 
71.72 
24.00 
2&78 
26.78 
26.78 
48.80 
69.74 
36.33 
26.39 
37.91 
44.94 
26.78 
57.38 
64.73 
27.91 
55.83 
82.40 
48.80 
48.80 
48.80 
8a  00 
46.77 
16.40 
24.40 
28.36 
64.00 
30.08 
30.06 
8a46 
82.40 
20.08 
86.40 
31.08 
38.88 
63.98 
39.98 
68.00 
30.98 
CI.  48 
64.73 


tf,719.10 


Cooiw 

tervall* 

ing 

du^« 


K6t 
3.30 


4.50 
3.78 


6.83 

402 
403 
403 
466 
483 
6.74 
402 
402 
408 
460 

13.33 
402 
8.08 
L58 
402 

12.62 
403 
X78 
8.48 


■"'i*28 
433 

***ia76 

402 
403 

6.03 
5.46 
5.80 
3.39 
a  74 
403 


6.68 
".'97 


L88 
'i'66 


6.36 
3.46 
8.66 


8.16 
8.81 


8, 48a  or 


8386  WOOD  PULP,  PBIBT  PAFBB,  SIO. 

POBT  OF  FLATTSBTTBa,  N.  T.—Oontinnod. 

Orwmdteood  p 
AiDutrietof  . 
to  }unt  1,  J MJj— Continued. 

OHBUIOAI.  WOOD  FQLP. 


in"' 

*T7,«i 

3ll,(8i 

i^:iM 

Ti',3(» 

JB,S23 

I 

.80,*tW 

1 

1 

74^  MB 

1 

3B,M6 

«,490 

2S 

29 

ttiew 

Ml. 

8o;2« 

8?:  670 

86;sa« 

W,153 

S7M7 

S 

88. 7M 

« 

74,  WJ 

33,  «7 

43,061 

11 

38  HI 

13 

41,040 

145,804 

le 

38  233 

IS 

38678 

e3,3W 

IS 

S1,B74 

7e>o 

44  786 

38,273 

38[a23 

M 

108,246 

37 

37,840 

40i327 

4i;s37 

43:233 

148,778 

120,123 

38;«84 

441931 

11034 

124,770 

91737 

47  811 

48.182 

43,080 

84,172 

43  S» 

15  043 

46,304 

40J80 

44  845 

41,060 

IV     ■ 

118,451 

39[414 

• 

36  8U 

• 

M,W 

673.00 

733.  OD 

3,176.00 


1112.30 

18.31 

80.11 

4.tt 

8:i6 

270:97 

20.03 

68.10 

120.60 

S.92 

10: 60 

63. 68 

B.OC 

oii!as 

123: 4t 

9.13 

9.80 

1*0:40 

10.38 

1W.78 

16.01 

143.95 

63.62 

60.78 

4.42 

110-78 

8.19 

62.41 

m27 

"""9.'i9 

£6.08 

6.01 

ae:4o 

5:0s 

243.01 

17.96 

60:06 

105.69 

■"'8."  48 

63,29 

4.28 

60:46 

a«,60 

is:  09 

64.37 

4.76 

4:m 

71:88 

87.21 

6.17 

72:08 

5:33 

247.97 

59:98 

117.44 

8188 

331.97 

17,16 

207.98 

16.38 

152.90 

11.30 

7B:r2 

5.00 

73.30 

M2 

14a29 

ia»7 

5.40 

7i07 

76:23 

6.64 

86.92 

4.95 

63:43 

iM.ra 

KM 

133.78 

9.81 

85.89 

4.88 

6LI6 

«LM 

461 

34,443 

mo.  00 

34.615 

ni.09 

40,261 

783.00 

778.x 

36:780 

1,988.00 

89:534 

'766:00 

801  DO 

44:284 

780.00 

38,098 

693.00 

;    ,678 

934:00 

1  :^ 

2,442  00 

987.00 

79a  00 

707.00 

5:702 

1,52100 

1,644 

1,124.00 

■030.00 

765.00 

854.00 

:9ai 

44,558 

677.00 

■    ,    70 

'■  '.m 

919  00 

ooaoo 

862,00 

'ii:<i74 

80100 

:963 

1,562  00 

864.00 

:s2i 

753  00 

1,63:^00 

',w 

'871.00 

773.00 

715.00 

:835 

850.00 

:866 

1,731.00 

36,895 

843.00 

43,543 

950.00 

St  355 

1,550.00 

B2,91S 

1,52100 

1     ,963 

1,348.00 

891.00 

771,00 

:620 

764.00 

741.00 

39:383 

8B1.00 

31,478 

860.00 

33  681 

1,478.00 

94  291 

1  SDK  00 

20,293 

132.00 

43  246 

779.00 

88  836 

1,700.00 

34,609 

663.00 

40  909 

712.00 

41125 

716,00 

8>f2D 

1,211.06 

18,863 

117.  CO 

11,374 

728.00 

36  606 

618.00 

88  831 

3,101.00 

38,597 

713  00 

688.00 

44:023 

793. 00 

10  071 

47,001 

»o:oo 

86,691 

664.00 

115,180 

WOOD  PULP,  FBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
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POBT  OF  FIiATTSBTTBa,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

€htnmd  vtood  pufo,  dtendeal  tooodpulp,  and  printing  paper  imporUdfrom  Canada  into 
the  DiMtrict  of  Champlain,  Port  o/Plattshvrg,  N.  Y.,  aiaing  the  period  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  1, 1908 — Continued. 

CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP-Contlnued. 


Coun- 

Coun- 

Date  of 
aniTal. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
yalue. 

Doty. 

tervail- 
ing 
duty. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Duty. 

terrall- 

ing 
duty. 

1907. 

Pounds. 

1908. 

Pounds. 

Dee.    13 

36,880 

SHLOO 

161.48 

34.55 

Jan.     15 

43,225 

11,082.62 

872.05 

13 

30,766 

764.00 

66.26 

4.92 

Feb.    27 

.    57,712 

1,442.80 

96.19 

iia'tt 

U 

14,447 

82.00 

24.06 

1.78 

Mar.     7 

37,620 

564.30 

62.70 

IS 

82,062 

1,404.00 

138.25 

10.22 

20 

31,612 

790.30 

52.60 

16 

16,166 

96.00 

26.93 

1.09 

24 

35,057 

876.42 

58.44 

8.38 

16 

42,096 

764.00 

70.16 

5.19 

25 

46,690 

700.35 

77.82 

18 

168,630 

2,835.00 

264.22 

19.53 

28 

73,395 

1,834.37 

122.33 

20 

78.013 

1,432.00 

130.02 

9.61 

30 

27,443 

686.07 

45.74 

6.88 

ai 

12,684 

72.00 

21.14 

1.56 

30 

44,670 

1,116.76 

74.45 

2.05 

33 

120,202 

2,215. 00 

200.34 

14.81 

Apr.     1 

111,883 

2,407.66 

186.47 

478 

37 

106,026 

2,003.00 

17^71 

13.06 

6 

73,264 

1,260.00 

122.11 

ft03 

6 

41,343 

679.00 

68.91 

5.09 

IMS. 

9 

43,149 

787.00 

71.92 

6.32 

Jan.     4 

40,880 

731.00 

68.10 

6l03 

9 

38,548 

963.70 

64.25 

2.80 

• 

81,260 

1,636.00 

135.45 

10.05 

10 

41,486 

657.00 

6ft  14 

5.11 

16 

87,826 

640.00 

62.21 

4.60 

10 

75,804 

1,347.00 

126.34 

ft84 

17 

17,261 

136.00 

28.76 

2.13 

10 

35,214 

880.00 

58.69 

&10 

24 

17,206 

113.00 

28.68 

2.12 

15 

42,852 

1,071.00 

71.42 

26 

43,006 

705.00 

70.01 

&18 

16 

42,191 

733.00 

70.32 

6.30 

FeU     3 

42,124 

711.00 

70.21 

&19 

20 

37,271 

679.00 

62.12 

450 

4 

34,673 

683.00 

67.79 

427 

23 

36,323 

535.00 

66.04 

414 

17 

80,673 

1,44a  00 

134.29 

0.93 

24 

84,586 

1,489.00 

14a  98 

ia43 

21 

33, 8» 

646u00 

66.38 

4.17 

27 

38,070 

661.00 

65.12 

4  81 

Mar.     3 

40,613 

709.  QD 
140.00 

67.60 

5.00 

May     1 

38,682 

658.00 

64.47 

477 

2 

20,738 

34.56 

2.56 

1 

39,943 

704.00 

66.67 

493 

8 

74,001 

1,308.00 

123.34 

9.12 

6 

45,204 

805.00 

75.34 

6.57 

6 

16,730 

112.00 

27.90 

2.06 

9 

42,746 

759.00 

71.24 

6.37 

• 

17,881 

121.00 

29.80 

2.20 

15 

74,630 

1,863.00 

12122 

12 

16,830 

112.00 

28.07 

2.07 

18 

72,940 

1,824.00 

121.67 

si.  36 

17 

87,200 

603.00 

62.15 

4.50 

19 

67,078 

1,677.00 

111.80 

a43 

21 

88,612 

664.00 

64.35 

4.76 

20 

33,048 

828.00 

65.08 

21 

86.284 

673.00 

ea47 

4.47 

21 

30,698 

709.00 

66.16 

488 

21 

30,094 

689.00 

66.66 

4.93 

23 

35,438 

617.00 

5ft  06 

437 

21 

19,306 

127.00 

82.18 

2.88 

26 

39,421 

670.00 

65.70 

486 

21 

40,772 

094.00 

67.95 

&02 

27 

38,424 

961.00 

64.04 

ia84 

28 

34,601 

617.00 

67.67 

4.26 

38 

82,535 

1,269.00 

187.56 

iai7 

24 
26 

40,261 

33,788 

686.00 
61&00 

67.10 
56.31 

4.06 
4.16 

Total. 

11,964,012 

217, 01ft  33 

20,041.67 

1,38&31 

27 

40,168 

667.00 

6&94 

4.05 

PRINTING  PAPER. 


1007. 
Feb.  1 
18 
6 
21 
23 
23 
36 
96 


1 
1 
1 
1 

t 
t 
4 

• 
10 
11 
U 

u 
u 

IS 
16 


Pow»dt, 
43,273 
86,000 
46,437 
86,600 
48,646 
78,903 
42,800 
48,100 
46,774 
83,046 
86^948 
78,076 
47,876 
90,300 
41,700 
88,410 
»,000 
^468 
68,738 
46,001 
80,741 
82,430 
80,477 
47,480 
46,000 
43,000 
78^«B3 


8703.00 
678.00 
75400 
662.00 
72a  00 

1,303.00 
776.00 
711.00 
772.00 

1,86400 
693.00 

1,288.00 

Toaoo 

1,801.00 
766.00 
63400 
84400 
783.00 
887.00 
74400 

1,481.00 
635i00 
608.00 
783.00 
761.00 
767.00 

1,21ft  00 
797.80 


8126.82 
106.00 
136.31 
100.50 
130.94 
236.  U8 
128.40 
129.30 
140.32 
246.13 
107.84 
23423 
143.63 
207.90 
125.10 
115.26 
96.00 
142.36 
161.22 
135.27 
269.23 
97.32 
91.43 
142.44 
135.00 
126.00 
28a  79 
192.18 


I 


1907. 
Apr.  17 
17 
18 
18 
19 
20 
20 
20 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
29 
29 
1 
2 
3 
8 
8 
4 
4 

e 
e 

7 

8 
t 


May 


Pounds. 

40.800 
45,858 
44,952 
48,300 
133,300 
128,600 
80,609 
34,790 
80,400 
89,837 
40,976 
86,000 
78,704 
166,900 
41,855 
64,568 
05,057 
40,116 
45,187 
46,771 
232,906 
100,316 
43,562 
64,604 
46,681 
46,060 
7,662 


8746i00 

757.00 

742.00 

881.00 

2,433.00 

2,255.00 

606.00 

67400 

71ft  00 

73&00 

676.00 

667.00 

1,896.00 

8,046.00 

77400 

1,106.00 

1,792.00 

742.00 

836.00 

865.00 

4,488.00 

1,956.00 

806.00 

1,067.00 

86400 

853.00 

02ft  00 

vaaftoo 


I122L40 
137.57 
134  86 
14490 
399.90 
870.80 
92.01 
104  37 
118.20 
lift  51 
122.93 
106.00 
286.11 
60a70 
12&57 
193.70 
285.17 
120.35 
185.56 
14a  31 
89&72 
80a95 
180.60 
164  08 
14a  04 
188.18 
142.99 
.96 


WOOD   FOIiF,   PBINT  PAFEB,   STO. 

POBT  or  PIiATTSBUXQ,  N.  T.— Ctrntinned. 


Ormtnd  wood  tr 


to  Jtau  1, 1908— Continued. 

PBIHTma  PAPBB-CoSUDDMl. 


QiumOlT. 

Do^. 

dutj. 

UTlTll. 

QumUty. 

Appj^d 

Duty. 

lemU- 

Pound, 

ss 

130.  m 

D.I.     • 

S 

a 

s&n 



Tow.. 

**- 

iM.in.oa 

aS,13LK 

m.M 

WOOD  FUI^,  FBIKT  PAPER,  BXa 
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No  importations  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June 
1, 1908,  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

POBT  OF  PIiATTSBUBa,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  woodt  imported  from  Canada  into  the  dUtrict  </  Otoriplom,  port  of  PlaUtburg, 

N.  Y,,  during  the  period  Jantuxry  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 

(Entond  free  of  dutyj 


D«toof 

nrtvaL 

Vahw. 

Data  of 
aiTivaL 

"^ 

ValQB. 

Date  of 
arrlvaL 

Qoan- 

tlty. 

Valua. 

1907. 

Ccrdi. 

1907. 

Corda. 

1907. 

Cordt 

Jan.  2 

ao 

900.00 

Jan.  12 

12 

loaoo 

Jan.  29 

12 

foaoo 

2 

12 

(16.00 

12 

24 

oaoo 

29 

12 

oaoo 

2 

9 

£0.00 

12 

20 

140.00 

29 

80 

oaoo 

2 

12 

06.00 

14 

18 

72.00 

29 

50 

a2aoo 

2 

12 

06.00 

14 

ao 

oaoo 

30 

20 

oaoo 

2 

12 

06.00 

14 

ao 

9&00 

80 

30 

90.00 

2 

12 

06.00 

14 

101 

66a  00 

80 

30 

90.00 

2 

ao 

oaoo 

16 

ao 

90.00 

80 

18 

09.00 

2 

20 

oaoo 

16 

18 

72.00 

30 

12 

00.00 

2 

12 

06.00 

16 

20 

64.00 

30 

9 

oaoo 

2 

12 

06.00 

16 

46 

27400 

30 

12 

oaoo 

2 

20 

70.00 

16 

80 

aao.oo 

30 

81 

12 

oaoo 

2 

20 

90.00 

16 

50 

25a  00 

24 

oaoo 

2 

122 

566.00 

17 

12 

oaoo 

31 

20 

oaoo 

2 

211 

90100 

17 

12 

oaoo 

31 

18* 

oaoo 

61 

204.00 

17 

12 

oaoo 

31 

12 

oaoo 

12 

66.00 

17 

9 

50.00 

81 

20 

oaoo 

va  •  •  •  • 

12 

66.00 

17 

12 

oaoo 

31 

9 

oaoo 

12 

06.00 

17 

18 

09.00 

31 

20 

00.00 

12 

66.00 

17 

26 

100.00 

31 

20 

7a  00 

0 

60.00 

17 

176 

939.00 

Feb.l 

23 

92.00 

11 

61.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

1 

12 

00.00 

24 

96.00 

19 

20 

80.00 

I 

12 

oaoo 

20 

oaoo 

21 

30 

90.00 

1 

12 

oaoo 

12 

06.00 

21 

20 

oaoo 

1 

U 

61.00 

9 

60.00 

21 

20 

oaoo 

1 

12 

oaoo 

20 

oaoo 

21 

12 

oaoo 

1 

12 

oaoo 

20 

oaoo 

21 

11 

01.00 

1 

12 

oaoo 

22 

77.00 

21 

12 

6a  00 

1 

12 

oaoo 

18 

90.00 

21 

12 

6a  00 

1 

20 

60.00 

ao 

oaoo 

21 

12 

oaoo 

1 

24 

oaoo 

'••••• 

20 

60.00 

21 

12 

oaoo 

1 

16 

64.00 

12 

06.00 

21 

18 

99.00 

1 

24 

96.00 

ao 

90.00 

21 

20 

oaoo 

1 

23 

03.00 

102 

649.00 

21 

20 

oaoo 

1 

336 

1,263.00 

20 

oaoo 

21 

111 

464.00 

1 

30 

yaoo 

Ow  •  •  •  • 

27 

81.00 

22 

20 

oaoo 

1 

20 

oaoo 

18 

09.00 

22 

20 

oaoo 

2 

40 

loaoo 

12 

06.00 

22 

20 

saoo 

4 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

23 

SO 

oaoo 

4 

12 

oaoo 

12 

06.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

4 

12 

oaoo 

10 

62.00 

23 

ao 

oaoo 

4 

11 

61.00 

12 

00.00 

oaiB 

28 

27 

81.00 

.     4 

9 

oaoo 

12 

23 

ao 

oaoo 

4 

12 

6a  00 

18 

90.00 

23 

20 

00.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

180 

880.00 

23 

24 

72.00 

4 

9 

oaoo 

20 

60.00 

23 

20 

60.00 

4 

30 

'    oaoo 

12 

06.00 

23 

72 

308.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

10 

66.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

10 

66.00 

24 

16 

04.00 

4 

80 

oaoo 

10 

66.00 

24 

30 

oaoo 

4 

80 

oaoo 

20 

00.00 

24 

16 

64.00 

4 

80 

oaoo 

20 

70.00 

24 

20 

70.00 

4 

30 

oaoo 

40 

100.00 

28 

ao 

90.00 

4 

20 

6a  00 

20 

00.00 

28 

20 

60.00 

4 

16 

aaoo 

ao 

oaoo 

28 

20 

60.00 

4 

20 

oaoo 

10 

212 

1,018.00 

28 

11 

61.00 

4 

10 

4a  00 

u 

• 

oaoo 

28 

12 

oaoo 

4 

177 

78a  00 

u 

12 

oaoo 

28 

12 

6a  00 

6 

20 

oaoo 

11 

12 

oaoo 

28 

12 

66.00 

6 

20 

oaoo 

11 

as 

14a  00 

28 

12 

66.00 

6 

20 

oaoo 

12 

ao 

oaoo 

28 

40 

loaoo 

6 

16 

oaoo 

12 

20 

aaoo 

28 

201 

96a  00 

6 

24 

oaoo 

12 

20 

oaoo 

29 

20 

oaoo 

6 

189 

aoaoo 

12 

ao 

oaoo 

29 

ao 

oaoo 

6 

80 

oaoo 

B 

12 

oaoo 

29 

20 

oaoo 

6 

20 

7a  00 

12 

12 

oaoo 

20 

20 

oaoo 

0 

20 

oaoo 

12 12 

oaoo 

20 

20 

60.00 

6 

80 

oaoo 

12 12 

oaoo 

29 

20 

60.00 

6 

20 

oaoo 

12 M 

ttoo 

9P« •••• 

0 

60.00 

• 

10 

oaoo 

tt.»».« 

Bl 

•aoo 

S9....J 

12 

oaoo 

•-....J 

12 

oaoo 

2240 
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PORT  OF  PLATTSBT7B0,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

PiUp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Platteburg^ 
K.  Y.f  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  190^— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  daty.] 


Date  of 

arrival. 


1007. 
Feb. 


8... 

8.., 

8... 

8... 

8... 

8... 

8... 

8... 

8... 

8... 

9... 
11... 
11.. 
11.. 
11... 
11... 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
12.. 
12.. 
12.. 
12.. 
IS.. 
18.. 
13.. 
18.. 
IS.. 
IS.. 
IS.. 
IS.. 
IS.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13... 
13.. 
13... 
13.. 
14.. 
14.. 
H... 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cordt. 
12 

9 
12 
80 
IS 
28 
20 
12 
18 
24 
30 
20 
SO 
12 
12 
22 
80 
12 
80 
20 
20 
30 
30 
30 
31 
20 

9 
11 
12 
12 

9 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
12 
30 
10 
12 
17 
15 
11 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
257 
12 
12 
12 
12 
80 
80 
80 
12 
12 
16 
14 
10 
20 

9 
11 

9 

9 
12 
12 
12 
125 
20 
20 
20 


Value. 


806.00 
5a  00 
68.00 

naoo 

82.00 
97.00 
60.00 
66.00 
90.00 
96u00 

9o:oo 

7a  00 
90.00 
66.00 
66.00 
88.00 
200.00 
66.00 
90.00 

oaoo 

60.00 

9a  00 

96  00 
90.00 

9a  00 

65.00 

saoo 

61.00 
66.00 
66.00 

5a  00 

66.00 
66.00 
54.00 
66.00 
66.00 
55.00 
66.00 
90.00 
55.00 
66.00 
94.00 
6a  00 
61.00 
66.00 
55.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
1,015.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
90.00 
90.00 
9a  00 
66.00 
66.00 
83.00 
7a  00 
88.00 
60.00 
50.00 
61.00 

5a  00 

50.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
505.00 
60.00 
80.00 

6aoo 


Date  of 
airivaL 


1907. 
Feb.  14. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
16- 
16. 
16- 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
IS- 
IS. 
IS- 
IS. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10- 
10. 
10. 
19. 
10. 
10. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
21. 
22. 
22 
22. 
22. 
22. 
23. 
25. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cordt. 
20 
12 
20 
30 
20 
30 
20 
33 
20 
20 
30 
24 
20 
18 
20 
20 
18 
20 
20 
20 
20 
22 
20 
30 
16 
30 
0 
12 
30 
20 
30 
30 
18 
22 
88 

153 
80 
12 
0 
12 
12 
20 
20 
30 
20 
20 
15 
22 

210 
20 
20 
20 
30 
20 
18 
20 
30 
20 
20 
20 
18 
10 
16 
15 
20 
12 
20 

235 
12 
12 
30 
S3 
40 
72 
12 


Value. 


860.00 
48.00 
80.00 
00.00 
80.00 
00.00 
60.00 
00.00 
87.00 

7a  00 

00.00 
06.00 
80.00 
72.00 
60.00 
80.00 
72.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
88.00 
80.00 
00.00 
64.00 
00.00 
50.00 
66.00 
00.00 
60.00 
00.00 
00.00 
00.00 
88.00 
352.00 
661.00 
90.00 
66.00 
50.00 
66.00 
6a  00 
60.00 
65.00 
00.00 
60.00 
60.00 
83.00 
88.00 
1,058.00 
90.00 
60.00 
60.00 
90.00 
64.00 
72.00 
60.00 
90.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
72.00 
55.00 
83.00 
83.00 
60.00 
6a  00 
80.00 
1,120.00 
66.00 
6a  00 
98.00 
09.00 
175.00 
288.00 
6a  00 


Date  of 
anlvaL 


1907. 

Feb.  25. 

25. 


Mar. 


25.... 
25.... 
25.... 
25.... 
26.... 
25.... 
26.... 
25.... 
25.... 
25.... 

26 

26.... 
28.... 
26.... 

28 

26 

26.... 
26.... 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

28 

28...., 

28.... 

28.... 

28.... 

28.... 

28.... 

28.... 

28 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

W*  •   •   ■    I 

4 

W*  •   «   •   I 

w*  •  •  •  « 

4 

■M  •   •   •   « 

4 

■M  •  •  •  I 

4 

■M  •   ■  •  < 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cordt, 


Value. 


15 

883.00 

12 

6a  00 

12 

6a  00 

27 

81.00 

30 

96.00 

20 

64.00 

0 

50.00 

12 

6a  00 

12 

6a  00 

12 

6a  00 

10 

40.00 

126 

532.00 

80 

90.00 

20 

90.00 

80 

9a  00 

30 

90.00 

0 

50.00 

12 

6a  00 

12 

6aoo 

12 

oaoo 

12 

66.00 

72 

282.00 

0 

50.00 

20 

65.00 

12 

4&00 

80 

330.00 

SO 

90.00 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

12 

66.00 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

11 

61.00 

13 

72,00 

12 

oaoo 

20 

60.00 

30 

90.00 

SO 

90.00 

SO 

oaoo 

162 

667.00 

20 

60.00 

SO 

90.00 

20 

oaoo 

10 

56.00 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

0 

50.00 

9 

.     50.00 

11 

61.00 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

12 

00  00 

13 

72.00 

11 

01.00 

30 

oaoo 

30 

oaoo 

20 

64.00 

30 

oaoo 

30 

oaoo 

30 

oaoo 

30 

oaoo 

30 

oaoo 

30 

oaoo 

24 

72.00 

18 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

30 

90.00 

20 

90.00 

20 

80.00 

12 

oaoo 

16 

83.00 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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FOBT  OF  PLATTSBXJBO,  K.  Y.— Continued. 

P^p  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattshurg, 
N.  r.,  dwring  ihe  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  i,  1905— Continued. 

{Entered  free  of  duty  .1 


Date  of 

uxItbL 


1007. 
4... 
4... 
6... 
6... 
i... 
5... 
6... 
5... 
ft... 
6... 
6... 
S... 
5... 
5... 
6... 
6... 
ft... 

a... 
«... 
a... 

6... 
0... 

«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 

6... 

«... 

6... 

«... 

6... 

«... 

7.  . 

7... 

7... 

7... 

7... 

7... 

8... 

8... 

8... 

6.. 

ft.. 

ft.. 

ft.. 

ft.. 

ft.. 

ft.. 

».. 

9.. 

9.. 
U.. 
U.. 
11.. 
11.. 
U.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
11.. 
12.. 
12.. 
13.. 
12.. 
12.. 
13.. 
1ft.. 
1ft.. 
1ft.. 
IS.. 
1ft.. 
IS.. 
1ft.. 
1ft... 


QoaO" 


Vahnw 


Cortft. 


W 
20 
20 
SO 
80 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
30 
20 
20 
820 
20 
20 
30 
80 
18 
18 
20 

9 
12 
13 
12 
12 
13 
10 
278 
20 
20 
20 
30 
80 
124 
20 
30 

0 
12 

0 

9 

9 
12 
30 
80 
30 
20 
J83 
20 

9 
27 
80 
80 
20 
24 
20 
20 
363 
16 

0 
12 
13 
60 

ao 

80 
18 

11 

12 
11 
12 
12 
12 
13 


880.00 
882.00 

fiaoo 

6000 
90  00 
90.00 
64.00 
8a  00 
60  00 

6a  00 

60  00 
6000 
90.00 
9000 
60.00 

8a  00 

1.565.00 
80  00 
6000 
00.00 
06.00 
64.00 
64.00 
60  00 
50.00 
66.00 
72.00 
6&00 
6&00 
72.00 
40.00 

1,18&00 
80  00 
80.00 
60  00 
90  00 
00.00 
65a  00 
60.00 
00.00 
50  00 

eaoo 

60  00 
60  00 
60.00 
6&00 

yo.oo 

90.00 
00.00 
8000 
891.00 
60  00 
60  00 
81.00 

oooo 

06.00 

80.00 

06.00 

6400 

64.00 

1,84000 

83.00 

•60  00 

6a  00 

66.00 

270  00 

65.00 

00.00 

oaoo 

61.00 

6a  00 

66.00 
6&00 

6a  oo 
an  00 

MLOO 


Data  of 

arriyaL 


Ifar. 


1007. 


H 


18... 

18... 

13... 

14... 

14... 

14... 

14... 

14... 

14... 

14... 

14... 

14... 

14... 

14... 

15... 

16... 

16... 

18... 

16... 

16... 

16... 

16... 

16... 

16... 

16... 

16... 

16..  a 

16... 

10... 

16... 

16... 

16... 

18... 

18.. 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

18... 

10... 

10... 

10... 

10... 

10... 

10... 

10... 

10... 

10... 

10... 

1ft... 


Qoaa- 
tfty. 


Cordt. 
12 
18 
00 
16 
12 
12 
20 
30 
30 
20 
32 
24 
20 
48 
25 
20 
15 
20 
88 
20 
20 
12 
11 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
0 

130 
24 
16 
16 
30 
20 
30 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
16 
16 
12 
30 
30 
20 
12 
30 
20 
24 
80 
30 
0 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 

276 
30 
30 
30 
30 
12 
12 
18 
12 
12 
20 


Value. 


ftoaoo 

00.00 
500.00 
83.00 
66.00 
66l00 
60  00 
00.00 

oaoo 

80.00 
90  00 
90  00 
80.00 

220  00 
75.00 
64.00 
83.00 
70.00 

189.00 
80.00 
80  00 
66.00 
61.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 

65.00 

oaoo 

06.00 

oaoo 

60.00 
800.00 

oaoo 

04.00 
04.00 

oooo 

00.00 

oooo 

00.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 

83.00 
83.00 
60  00 

oooo 

00.00 
6O00 
6000 

•oaoo 

60.00 
06.00 

oooo 

00.00 
60.00 
6000 
60  00 
6000 
60  00 
40.00 
1,361.00 
00.00 
00.00 
00.00 
00.00 
6000 
6000 
00.00 
6000 
6000 
80  00 

oaoo 


Data  of 
arrivaL 


1007. 
Mar.  10.. 
20.. 
20... 
21.. 
21.. 
21... 
21... 
21... 
22.. 
22... 
22.. 
22.. 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22.., 
22.. 
22.., 
22... 
22... 
23... 
23... 
23... 
25... 
26... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
26... 
25... 
25... 
25... 
26... 
25... 
25... 
26... 
26... 
36... 
26... 
36.., 
36... 
27... 
37... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27.. 
27... 

r... 

27... 

28.. 

28... 


Qoaa- 
Utj, 


Cords, 
30 
20 

102 
20 
24 
20 
20 
30 
20 
80 
80 
20 
20 
16 
0 
18 
12 
12 
20 
20 

230 
12 
30 
18 
12 
20 
30 
20 
20 
30 
20 
30 
30 
8 
12 
12 
16 
16 
16 
20 
80 
20 
30 
20 
20 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
0 
13 
30 

167 
30 
13 
80 

164 
20 
10 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

118 
30 
20 


Value. 


800.00 
80.00 

73000 
64.00 

oaoo 

80  00 
80.00 
120.00 
60.00 
00.00 
00.00 
60.00 
80.00 
83.00 
60.00 
00.00 

oaoo 

6000 

oooo 

60.00 
1,181.00 
66.00 
•  00.00 
00.00 
60  00 
60.00 
00.00 
60.00 
60.00 
00.00 
60.00 
00.00 
00.00 
44.00 
66.00 
60  00 
64.00 
64.00 
64.00 
60.00 
00.00 

oaoo 
oooo 
oooo 

00.00 

oaoo 
oooo 
oaoo 
oaoo 

06.00 
60  00 
60.00 
6000 
80.00 

637.00 
00.00 
60  00 
OOOO 

871.00 
60.00 
64.00 
00.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
60  00 
04.00 
OOOO 
00.00 
80.00 

405.00 
00.00 
60.00 

laoft 
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WOOD  PUI4P,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


PORT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  K.  Y.— Continued. 

Fulp  vfooda  imported  from  Canada  into  the  diitriet  of  Cfuimplain,  port  of  PlatUbiarg, 
N.  F.,  during  the  period  Jantuxry  1,  2907,  to  June  1,  11^0^— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Vahie. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Vahie. 

Date  of 
anivaL 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valoe. 

1007. 

Cordt. 

1907. 

Cordt 

1907. 

Cordt, 

Mat.  28 

20 

160.00 

Apr.  8 

16 

864.00 

Apr.  16 

12 

866.00 

38 

183 

046.00 

8 

16 

64.00 

15 

18 

99.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

18 

99.00 

80 

16 

04.00 

8..... 

18 

00.00 

16 

12 

6&00 

80 

80 

98.00 

8 

30 

oaoo 

16 

20 

00.00 

30 

80 

90.00 

8 

20 

64.00 

15 

20 

60.00 

30 

70 

354.00 

8 

22 

77.00 

15 

24 

96.00 

30 

20 

60.00 

8 

30 

00.00 

15 

16 

64.00 

80 

10 

45.00 

8 

11 

61.00 

15 

24 

06.00 

80 

24 

06.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

15 

20 

•9.00 

30 

11 

•1.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

•9.00 

80 

18 

99.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

250 

1,22a  00 

80 

12 

66.00 

8 

9 

50.00 

16 

20 

eaoo 

80 

9 

60.00 

8 

11 

61.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

80 

20 

60.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

80 

20 

60.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

64.00 

80 

20 

65.00 

8 

30 

90.00 

16 

20 

oaoo 

80 

22 

77.00 

8 

13 

72.00 

16 

30 

oaoo 

Apr.   1 

8 

32.00 

8 

13 

72.00 

16 

9 

50.00 

1 

20 

65.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16 

18 

00.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

16:.... 

13 

72.00 

1 

12 

66.00 

8 

14 

77.00 

16 

12 

60.00 

1 

80 

90.00 

8 

30 

90.00 

16 

12 

60.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

8 

16 

64.00 

16 

100 

48a  00 

1 

30 

90.00 

8 

30 

98.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

8 

24 

96.00 

17 

20 

7a  00 

1 

20 

60.00 

8 

10 

40.00 

17 

20 

oaoo 

1 

30 

90.00 

8 

326 

»     1,173.00 

17 

80 

oaoo 

1 

12 

66.00 

9 

20 

60.00 

17 

20 

<aoo 

1 

0 

50.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

17 

10 

4a  or 

1 

20 

60.00 

9 

12 

6&00 

17 

114 

614.0 

1 

20 

60.00 

9 

11 

61.00 

18 

10 

saoo 

1 

20 

60.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

1 

10 

80.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

18 

13 

72.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

12 

66.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

1 

20 

65.00 

20 

60.00 

18 

12 

60.00 

1 

20 

60.00 

20 

oaoo 

18 

30 

oaoo 

1 

20 

60.00 

16 

64.00 

18 

20 

oaoo 

1 

10 

80.00 

30 

90.00 

18 

20 

oaoo 

1 

16 

64.00 

20 

60.00 

18 

9 

5a  00 

1 

24 

96.00 

20 

60.00 

18 

20 

oaoo 

1 

30 

90.00 

20 

6a  00 

18 

30 

oaoo 

1 

24 

96.00 

20 

60.00 

18 

30 

OS.  00 

1 

30 

90.00 

0 

50.00 

18 

30 

oaoo 

1 

20 

60.00 

12 

66.00 

18 

16 

•100 

1 

20 

70.00 

13 

72.00 

18 

20 

oaoo 

1 

20 

80.00 

20 

60.00 

18 

112 

622.00 

1 

200 

1,263.00 

30 

90.00 

19 

20 

oaoo 

3 

12 

66.00 

30 

90.00 

19 

44 

156.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

20 

64.00 

20 

30 

oaoo 

2 

12 

66.00 

20 

60.00 

20 

16 

04.00 

3 

12 

66.00 

20 

66.00 

20 

16 

•100 

3 

12 

66.00 

20 

66.00 

20 

20 

oaoo 

3 

8 

44.00 

30 

90.00 

20 

20 

oaoo 

2 

12 

66.00 

20 

65.00 

20 

20 

04.00 

3 

30 

90.00 

11 

XI...... 

8 

32.00 

20 

20 

6100 

2 

80 

90.00 

152 

618.00 

20 

20 

oaoo 

3 

80 

90.00 

12 

30 

90.00 

20 

12 

oaoo 

8 

24 

96.00 

12 

30 

90.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

3 

20 

60.00 

12 

18 

99.00 

20 

12 

oaoo 

3 

16 

64.00 

12 

12 

66.00 

20 

20 

oaoo 

3 

20 

60.00 

12 

12 

66.00 

20 

13 

72.00 

4 

80 

90.00 

12 

20 

60.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

4 

20 

60.00 

12 

20 

60.00 

20 

12 

6a  00 

4 

30 

90.00 

12 

77 

401.00 

20 

9 

50.00 

4 

20 

60.00 

.     13 

30 

90.00 

20 

13 

00.00 

4 

208 

1,353.00 

15 

20 

60.00 

20 

30 

00.00 

5 

10 

30.00 

15 

10 

40.00 

20 

20 

oaoo 

5 

30 

90.00 

15 

20 

60.00 

20 

12 

oaoo 

6 

0 

50.00 

16 

20 

60.00 

20 

12 

oaoo 

6 

30 

90.00 

15 

10 

saoo 

20 

0 

50.00 

5 

20 

60.00 

15 

12 

66.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

6 

20 

70.00 

15 

12 

66.00 

22 

8 

82.00 

0 

80 

90.00 

15 

14 

77.00 

22 

34 

oaoo 

8 

20 

87.00 

U 

12 

66.00 

22 

34 

oaoo 

•«•  •  •  A  • 

80 

90.00 

••• • a • • 

13 

a&oo 

mS«  •  •  •  • 

80 

oaoo 

WOOD  FULP,  PRINT  PAPBB,  BTa 


2248 


POBT  OV  FLATTSBTTBa,  N.  Y.— Oontmiied. 

Pulp  woods  imporUdfrom  Canada  into  the  dUtrict  of  ChampUnn,  port  of  Plattshiarg^ 
N.  F.,  during  the  period  Jantuary  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  1^0^— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

•xTiTaL 


1007. 
Apr.  22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
32. 
22. 
28. 
28. 
28. 


23. 
23. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
29. 
29. 
20. 
20. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
2B. 
2B. 
20. 
20. 
20. 


29. 
29. 


Quea- 
tity. 


Cord*. 

12 
12 
18 
14 
8 
12 
0 
30 
20 
20 
10 
24 
16 
826 
20 
20 
12 
12 
13 
12 
0 
24 
16 
8 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
18 
30 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
01 
20 
30 
24 
20 
13 
17 
14 
20 
30 
30 
72 
30 
30 
10 
10 
20 
12 
12 
20 
20 
20 
14 
0 
12 
30 
13 
24 
24 
30 
20 
20 
20 
168 
20 
16 
34 
80 
30 


Value. 


166.00 

6&00 
72.00 
77.00 
44.00 
6&00 
50.00 
08.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
06.00 
64.00 
1,442.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
72.00 
66.00 
60.00 
06.00 
64.00 
32.00 
60.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
00.00 
62.00 
00.00 
45.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 

850.00 
60.00 
00.00 
06.00 
60.00 
72.00 
04.00 
77.00 
80.00 
90.00 
90.00 

230.00 
00.00 
00.00 
40.00 
45.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
80.00 
6a  00 
60.00 
77.00 
50.00 
66.00 
90.00 
72.00 
06.00 
06.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 

585.00 
80.00 
6100 
06c  00 
06.00 

6a  00 


Date  of 

arriyal 


1007. 
Apr.  80.. 

30.. 

30.. 

30.. 

30.. 

30.. 

30.. 
May 


2. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

8. 

8. 

3. 

8. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

6.. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
11. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cordt. 
20 
20 
20 
30 
9 
20 
24 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
30 
03 
30 
86 
30 
20 
20 
20 
24 
12 
13 
18 
18 
12 
12 
20 
20 
20 
16 
20 
30 
30 
30 
30 
20 
30 
24 
12 
20 
30 
30 
16 
16 
216 
20 
10 
20 
20 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
30 
30 
30 
20 
24 
16 
16 
16 
20 
20 
20 
08 
20 
30 
20 
80 
80 
20 


Value. 


leoioo 

60.00 
80.00 
00.00 

5a  00 

80.00 

o&oo 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
70.00 
60.00 
00.00 

346.00 
00.00 

344.00 
08.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
72.00 
66.00 
72.00 
90.00 
00.00 
66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
60.00 
80.00 
64.00 
7a  00 
00.00 
00.00 
00.00 
00.00 
60.00 
08.00 
96.00 
66.00 
60.00 
00.00 
06.00 
64.00 
64.00 

807.00 
7a  00 
45u00 
60.00 
64.00 
06.00 
6a  00 

6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 

00.00 
00.00 
00.00 
65.00 

oaoo 

64.00 
64.00 
64.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
842.00 
64.00 
60.00 
60.00 

oaoo 

87.00 

.oaoo 


Date  of 
aiTivaL 


1007. 
May  11. 

1] 

11 

11 

1] 

13. 

18. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

15. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

1' 

1- 

Vi 

1^ 

i: 
i: 

Vi 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

18. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

30. 

30. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cordt. 
20 
20 
20 
12 
12 
12 
20 
20 
30 
30 
30 
10 
20 
30 
20 
20 
20 
24 
10 
30 
30 
30 
20 
20 
20 
173 
66 
28 
30 
20 
30 
20 
30 
30 
30 
40 
20 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
30 
10 
20 
16 
20 
20 
30 
22 
12 
13 
14 
18 
11 
20 
134 
105 
117 
121 
121 
30 
30 
13 
30 
8 
30 
30 
20 
80 
80 
30 
8 
13 
10 
13 


VahM^ 


f7a08 

oaoo 

64.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 

oaoo 

60.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 

00.00 
55.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
6a  00 
6a  00 
oaoo 
oaoo 
4a  00 
oaoo 
oaoo 

00.00 
64.00 

oaoo 

80.00 
702.00 
274.00 

84.00 

oaoo 
7a  00 

00.00 
60.00 

oaoo 

00.00 

00.00 

160.00 

60.00 

oaoo 
6a  00 
6a  00 
oaoo 

66.00 
120.00 

60.00 
100.00 

64.00 

oaoo 

64.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 

72.00 

77.00 

72.00 

61.00 

60.00 

734.00 

400.00 

66a  00 

ooaoo 

607.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
7a  00 

00.00 
82.00 
60.00 
00.00 
64.00 
00.00 

oaoo 

70.00 
4100 

oaoo 
oaoo 
6a  00 
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WOOD  PULP,  VmNT  PAPER,  BXa 


PORT  OF  PLATTSBTTBa,  K.  Y:-<>>ntiiia6d. 

Pulp  woodi  imported  from  Canada  into  the  diitriet  of  Champlain,  port  itf  Platt$bwrg, 
N.  T.,  during  the  period  January  1,  1907^  to  Jtau  1, 1909— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

Quflo- 

•iriTnl. 

ttty. 

1907. 

Cards, 

May  20 

20 

20 

30 

20 

305 

21 

137 

22 

146 

22 

8 

22 

10 

22 

30 

22 

30 

22 

20 

22 

20 

22 

24 

22 

16 

22 

20 

22 

20 

22 

20 

22 

20 

23 

100 

23 

100 

23 

111 

23 

110 

23 

84 

23...;. 

81 

23 

85 

23 

121 

23 

125 

23 

118 

23 

08 

23 

07 

24 

20 

24 

30 

24 

30 

24 

20 

24 

20 

24 

162 

26 

123 

26 

120 

26 

121 

26 

125 

26 

90 

26 

84 

26 

82 

26 

80 

26 

123 

26 

118 

26 

118 

26 

122 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

24 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

16 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

'       10 

r 

8 

27 

20 

27 

30 

27 

30 

r 

30 

27 

12 

27 

20 

27 

20 

27 

30 

27 

30 

r 

30 

17 

30 

27 

16 

27 

24 

27 

30 

27 

30 

Vahw. 


Date  of 
arrival. 


160.00 

90.00 

1,120.00 

689.00 

498.00 

32.00 

65.00 

96.00 

98.00 

87.00 

80.00 

06.00 

64.00 

60.00 

60.00 

€0.00 

60.00 

600.00 

600.00 

66(1.00 

660.00 

487.00 

403.00 

403.00 

606.00 

684.00 

661.00 

392.00 

268.00 

70.00 

90.00 

90.00 

GO.  00 

65.00 

682.00 

615.00 

002.00 

606.00 

675.00 

360.00 

336.00 

332.00 

320.00 

615.00 

600.00 

600.00 

610.00 

60.00 

60.00 

96.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

76.00 

04.00 

60.00 

60.00 

45.00 

82.00 

60.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

66.00 

60.00 

60.00 

98.00 

90.00 

90.00 

08.00 

64.00 

96.00 

90.00 

00.00 


1907, 
lfa7  27. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
29. 
29. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 

ao. 

80. 

ao. 

30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 

ao. 

8 
8 
8 
3 
Jtuie 


8. 
8. 
3. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
8. 
8. 
3. 
8. 


QuaD- 
tity. 


CoTdt. 

20 

286 

120 

118 

84 

85 

145 

124 

100 

100 

104 

30 

20 

14 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

364 

lU 

20 

101' 

118 

125 

132 

125 

97 

120 

118 

128 

118 

105 

100 

80 

10 

16 

20 

20 

20 

80 

20 

30 

30 

30 

104 

20 

20 

16 

20 

20 

12 

13 

12 

290 

10 

20 

20 

90 

12 

9 

12 

125 

84 

100 

100 

115 

124 

118 

30 

10 

20 

80 

20 


160.00 

1,030.00 

829.00 

837.00 

836.00 

840.00 

783.00 

609.00 

600.00 

600.00 

519.00 

90.00 

80.00 

77.00 

60.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

1,277.00 

488.00 

80.00 

465.00 

500.00 

625.00 

660.00 

625.00 

484.00 

607.00 

501.00 

630.00 

708.00 

630.00 

600.00 

480.00 

30.00 

64.00 

100.00 

64.00 

64.00 

90.00 

60.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

686.00 

80.00 

60.00 

64.00 

60.00 

60.00 

66.00 

72.00 

66.00 

1,140.00 

30.00 

70.00 

60.00 

60.00 

66.00 

50.00 

66.00 

756.00 

604.00 

500.00 

501.00 

575.00 

620.00 

690.00 

90.00 

80.00 

60.00 

90.00 

60.00 

iaool 


arrivaL 

"^ 

▼aliMw 

i       1W7- 

Corii. 

n  Jime  8 

307 

81,721.00 

4 

179 

720.00 

4 

34 

186.00 

6 

90 

818.00 

6 

80 

518.00 

6 

110 

648.00 

o. .«.. 

116 

581.00 

6 

112 

659.00 

6 

84 

505.00 

6 

116 

681.00 

6 

82 

492.00 

5 

80 

480.00 

6 

123 

738.00 

6 

108 

648.00 

6 

101 

604.00 

6 

120 

600.00 

6 

30 

90.00 

6 

30 

90.00 

6 

20 

80.00 

6 

161 

576.00 

6 

20 

60.00 

6 

30 

08.00 

6 

20 

60.00 

6 

30 

90.00 

7 

118 

590.00 

7 

113 

565.00 

7 

30 

96.00 

1             7 

25 

75.00 

7 

28 

84.00 

7 

20 

60.00 

7 

121 

411.00 

8 

30 

90.00 

8 

9 

5a  00 

8 

10 

52.00 

10 

118 

690.00 

10 

120 

600.00 

S::::: 

124 

820.00 

112 

669.00 

10 

06 

683.00 

10 

30 

90.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

10 

10 

40.00 

10 

10 

80.00 

10 

20 

60.00 

10 

24 

72.00 

10 

30 

96.00 

10 

20 

60.00 

10 

30 

90.00 

10 

24 

96.00 

10 

16 

64.00 

10 

9 

6a  00 

10 

12 

66.00 

10 

18 

64.00 

10 

30 

90.00 

10 

30 

96.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

10 

10 

40.00 

10 

512 

2,267.00 

11 

102 

492.00 

11 

80 

oaoo 

11 

80 

96.00 

12 

120 

774.00 

12 

180 

780.00 

12 

184 

804.00 

12 

114 

684.00 

12 

115 

600.00 

12 

108 

648.00 

12 

216 

797.00 

13 

96 

884.00 

18 

12 

48.00 

XV* • • ■ • 

118 

415.00 

14 

16 

04.00 

1     14....:! 

90 

tOiOO 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEE,  ETC. 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTItQ,  K.  Y.— Continfied. 

Pulp  woodi  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Ckamplain^  port  of  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  i,  1907 ^  to  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Data  of 

azrivaL 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  Of  \ 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value.  ^ 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

1907. 

Cord*. 

June  14 

30 

890.00 

Jime21 

133 

8532.00 

June  27 

30 

190.00 

14 

30 

90.00 

21 

133 

-       532.00 

27 

20 

90.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

21 

107 

749.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

21 

100 

700.  Uo 

29 

20 

60.00 

14 

9 

60.00 

21 

112 

784.00 

29 

20 

60.  oa 

15 

122 

610.00 

21 

113 

791.00 

29 

120 

600.00 

15 

114 

570.00 

21 

106 

756.00 

29 

120 

600.00 

15 

110 

561.00 

21 

30 

90.00 

29 

125 

625.00 

16 

120 

602.00 

22 

20 

7a  00 

29 

129 

645.00 

16 

107 

536.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

July   1 

111 

555.00 

16 

81 

324.00 

22 

30 

9a  00 

HI 

555.00 

16 

80 

320.00  : 

22 

12 

66.00 

82 

328.00 

15 

105 

525.00  I 

23 

20 

60.00 

83 

332.00 

15 

104 

521.00 

23 

24 

96.00 

73 

292.00 

16 

118 

590.00  , 

•       24 

10 

30.00 

77 

308.00 

15 

127 

635.00  ' 

24 

12 

66.00 

111 

444.00 

16 

130 

650.00 

24 

9 

50.00 

112 

563.00 

16 

20 

70.00 

24 

20 

60.00 

117 

468.00 

16 

30 

96.00 

24 

102 

506.00 

106 

424.00 

15 

30 

90.00 

24 

103 

514.00 

111 

444.00 

15 

80 

90.00  { 

24 

140 

560.00 

107 

428.00 

17 

10 

40.00 

24 

127 

508.00 

108 

432.00 

17 

20 

6a  00  , 

24 

131 

524.00 

95 

380.00 

17 

30 

90.00 

24 

03 

372.00 

90 

360.00 

17 

20 

60.00 

24 

85 

34a  00 

121 

847.00 

17 

30 

90.00 

24 

127 

634.00 

100 

700.00 

17 

30 

90.00 

24 

125 

630.00 

109 

763.00 

17 

30 

9a  00 

24 

10 

30.00 

1. .... 

115 

805.00 

17 

20 

70.00 

24 

.20 

60.00 

112 

784.00 

17 

276 

1,245.00 

24 

20 

7a  00 

108 

756.00 

18 

167 

645i00 

24 

12 

6a  00 

117 

819.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

24 

12 

6&00 

108 

756.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

24 

9 

5a  OQ 

'    110 

77a  00 

19 

114 

79&00 

24 

20 

80.00 

10 

30.00 

19 

94 

376.00 

24 

149 

652.00 

30 

90.00 

19 

82 

368.00 

25 

130 

6iaoo 

401 

1,663.00 

19 

88 

352.00 

25 

20 

100.00 

2 

72 

318.00 

19 

105 

527.00 

25 

131 

917.00 

2 

20 

60.00 

19 

114 

57a  00 

26 

131 

917.00 

•  2 

30 

90.00 

19 

118 

501.00 

25 

127 

88a  00 

2 

30 

90.00 

19 

127 

634.00 

25 

125 

875.00 

2 

10 

45.00 

19 

123 

861.00 

25 

103 

721.00 

2 

100 

400.00 

19 

117 

819.00 

25 

126 

504.00 

2 

105 

420.00 

19 

117 

819.00 

26 

125 

500.00 

2 

111 

444.00 

19 

122 

664.00 

25 

119 

47a  00 

2 

100 

400.00 

19 

111 

sn.oo 

25 

117 

46a  00 

2 

104 

416.00 

19 

120 

840.00 

26 

156 

1,092.00 

2 

104 

416.00 

19 

20 

7a  00 

26 

126 

882.00 

2 

104 

416.00 

19 

20 

90.00 

25 

106 

424.00 

2 

75 

300.00 

19 

30 

9a  00 

25 

120 

480.00 

2 

78 

312.00 

19 

30 

9a  00 

26 

10 

30.00 

2 

76 

304.00 

19 

34 

136.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

2 

74 

296.00 

20 

120 

6oaoo 

28 

107 

428.00 

2 

81 

324.00 

20 

125 

025100 

26 

132 

528.00 

2 

77 

308.00 

30 

146 

73a  00 

26 

123 

402.00 

2 

76 

304.00 

20 

10 

30.00 

26 

126 

504.00 

2 

83 

332.00 

20 

30 

9a  00 

26 

123 

492.00 

3 

30 

90.00 

20 

20 

6a  00 

26 

103 

412.00 

3 

20 

70.00 

SO 

20 

eaoo 

26 

114 

456.00 

3 

20 

70.00 

20 

138 

638.00 

26 

115 

460.00 

3 

82 

433.00 

a 

160 

55a  00 

26 

128 

806.00 

106 

539.00 

21 

104 

423.00 

26 

128 

896.00 

120 

509.00 

21 

108 

641.00 

28 

129 

903.00 

114 

798.00 

21 

92 

86a  00 

26 

122 

854.00 

101 

404.00 

21 

86 

344.00 

26..... 

112 

784.00 

02 

368.00 

21 

88 

862.00 

26 

103 

721.00 

120 

84a  00 

21 

92 

86a  00 

26 

131 

653.00 

126 

884.00 

21 

89 

35a  00 

26 

125 

627.00 

131 

917.00 

21 

111 

654.00 

26 

115 

674.00 

122 

854.00 

21 

117 

686.00 

28 

122 

608.00 

118 

585.00 

21 

101 

707.00 

26 

81 

324.00 

121 

608.00 

21 

100 

436.00 

26 

78 

312.00 

71 

284.00 

21 

110 

4«lL00 

26 

125 

530.00 

87 

348.00 

21 

110 

440.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

60 

276.00 

U 

129 

48a  00 

27... .J 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

75961— VOL-  4—09 ^ 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  ETC, 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBT7BQ,  K.  Y.--Continued. 

Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  ChampUdn,  port  of  Plattshtarg^ 
N.  Y.f  during  the  period  Januxry  i,  1907,  to  June  2,  1908— -Gontimied, 

[Entered  tree  of  duty.] 


Date  of 
arriTaL 


1907. 
/nly  4.. 
4.. 
4.. 
6.. 
6.. 

8.. 
8.. 

8.. 
8.. 
8- 
8.. 
8-. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 


8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 
11. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
1*. 
Ifi. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 


'•T 


Qoan- 
tity. 


Cords. 

20 

118 

120 

16 

181 

192 

243. 

12 

18 

30 

20 

12 

18 

30 

111 

116 

113 

119 

119 

105 

107 

102 

124 

110 

112 

112 

97 

06 

78 

75 

120 

30 

120 

120 

122 

101 

100 

113 

HI 

125 

117 

114 

105 

126 

113 

76 

75 

76 

70 

82 

85 

30 

30 

30 

60 

218 

86 

20 

232 

10 

20 

118 

118 

129 

121 

126 

115 

119 

110 

107 

107 

107 

104 

120 

107 

m. 


Value. 


860.00 

500.00 

600.00 

64.00 

839.00 

1,003.00 

1,159.00 

66.00 

09.00 

90.00 

60.00 

66.00 

09.00 

90.00 

444.00 

464.00 

452.00 

476.00 

476.00 

420.00 

424.00 

408.00 

622.00 

551.00 

560.00 

672.00 

448.00 

304.00 

812.00 

800.00 

840.00 

90.00 

625.00 

600.00 

610.00 

404.00 

436.00 

452.00 

444.00 

600.00 

468.00 

456.00 

420.00 

630.00 

563.00 

875.00 

875.00 

875.00 

875.00 

410.00 

410.00 

90.00 

98.00 

90.00 

220.00 

1,015.00 

144.00 

92.00 

1,246.00 

40.00 

60.00 

590.00 

590.00 

645.00 

605.00 

630.00 

675.00 

595.00 

595.00 

536.00 

532.00 

533.00 

520.00 

T20.00 

642.00 

792.00 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1907. 
July  12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
13. 
13. 
13. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
19. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cordt. 

126 

102 

93 

110 

100 

74 

68 

67 

70 

72 

63 

71 

60 

75 

118 

117 

10 

20 

160 

30 

20 

20 

132 

96 

68 

69 

78 

T2 

77 

75 

120 

92 

110 

120 

123 

127 

130 

111 

120 

119 

124 

113 

116 

30 

20 

12 

12 

9 

128 

164 

12 

85 

91 

82 

10 

30 

30 

30 

20 

16 

116 

103 

74 

80 

104 

95 

77 

83 

10 

30 

30 

80 

27 

20 

207 


Value. 


8756.00 
406.00 
372.00 
640.00 
658.00 
370.00 
340.00 
335.00 
350.00 
860.00 
315.00 
855.00 
345.00 
375.00 
563.00 
685.00 
45.00 
65.00 
844.00 
90.00 
60.00 
60.00 
660.00 
491.00 
340.00 
345.00 
39a  00 
360.00 
385.00 
375.00 
480.00 
368.00 
44a  00 
480.00 
492.00 
762.00 
780.00 
444.00 
480.00 
774.00 
806.00 
735.00 
754.00 

oaoo 

60.00 

66.00 

66.00 

50.00 

642.00 

926.00 

66.00 

447.00 

481.00 

426.00 

64.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

65.00 

64.00 

754.00 

67a  00 

37a  00 

400.00 

64a  00 

49L0O 

45a  00 

507.00 

55.00 

90.00 

90.00 

oaoo 

81.00 

60.00 

l.Ol&OO 

446w00 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1907. 

July  19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

20 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 


25. 
25. 
25. 
26. 


Quan- 
tity. 


•»•» 


Cards. 

124 

112 

111 

110 

132 

111 

118 

106 

115 

20 

30 

30 

12 

12 

18 

18 

12 

12 

112 

127 

109 

112 

104 

109 

127 

122 

124 

111 

85 

77 

81 

72 

74 

74 

82 

71 

83 

66 

121 

115 

30 

30 

30 

20 

20 

30 

20 

20 

30 

83 

01 

83 

140 

403 

30 

20 

328 

8 

30 

116 

126 

117 

116 

119 

114 

107 

117 

118 

129 

131 

127 

77 

115 

155 

119 

120 


Value. 


862a  00 
784.00 
777.00 
715.00 
858.00 
655.00 
563.00, 
529.00 
574.00 
60.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 

66.00 
66.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 

66.00 
66.00 
72&00 
82a  00 
709.00 
728.00 
67a  00 
709.00 
826.00 
793.00 

8oaoo 

722.00 
425.00 
386.00 
405.00 
365.00 
37a  00 
87a  00 

4iaoo 

355.00 
415.00 
330.00 
608.00 
574. 00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 

90.00 

65.00 

60.00 

90.00 

43a  00 

475.00 

431.00 

7oaoo 
i,8oaoo 

90.00 

60.00 

1,853.00 

32.00 

oaoo 

754.00 

8iaoo 

761.00 
754.00 
773.00 
741.00 
696.00 
761.00 
787.00 
903.00 
917.00 
88a  00 
3&5.00 
574.00 
675.00 

5taoo 
toaoi 


WOOD  PiHiP,  FBINT  PAPEB,  BXa 
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POBT  OV  PliATTSBXTBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  woodi  imporUd  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattibta^ 
N.  Y,f  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  idO^— Continued. 

pEiilend  ttm  of  dutj.] 


Date  of 
eaiwtL 


1907. 
July  26.. 


Qaan- 


Vabn. 


25. 
2S. 


25. 


28. 
37. 


29. 
29. 
29. 


29. 


29. 


ao. 
ao. 


Cerde, 
115 
10 
20 
20 
30 

ao 

18 

18 

20 

12 

12 

131 

136 

20 

24 

20 

20 

30 

107 

198 

98 

91 

130 

09 

112 

101 

100 

115 

108 

104 

113 

131 

131 

71 

81 

70 

69' 

72 

74 

75 

72 

76 

76 

20 

70 

78 

69 

n 

78 

76 

80 

109 

110 

110 

93 

109 

35 

117 

119 

115 

20 

20 

20 

30 

10 

16 

12 


8 


A..... 
81... 

n... 


8575.00 
40l00 
6a  00 

9a  00 
9a  00 
9aoo„ 

99lOO| 
99l00 

6a  00 

66.00 

66.00 
658.00 
66a  00 

6a  00 

72L0O 

oaoo 

•    oaoo 

oaoo 

592.00 

1,072.00 

48&00 

45&00 
66a  00 
644.00 
728.00 
676.00 
66a  00 
74&00 
67a  00 
67a  00 
735.00 
663.00 
663.00 
356.00 
«6.00 
38a  00 
345.00 
360.00 
370.00 
375.00 
86a  00 
38a  00 
380.00 
60.00 
86a  00 
86&00 
345.00 
366w00 
365.00 
38a  00 
400.00 
709.00 
715.00 
716.00 
596.00 
709.00 
175.00 
58&00 

ao&od 

r&oo 

oaoo 

60.00 
60.00 
90.00 
56.00 

oaoo 
9a  00 

68.00 

oaoo 

82.00 

7a  00 
oaoo 
oaoo 


I 


Date  of 

Quan- 

arrivaL 

tity. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

Aug.  1 

10 

L 

20 

1 

9 

L 

107 

1 

127 

L 

111 

1 

117 

1 

113 

L 

117 

1 

119 

1 

109 

L 

121 

L 

121 

1 

74 

1 

71 

1 

78 

L 

98 

2l 

143 

2l 

20 

2....... 

30 

2. 

30 

3 

122 

3 

107 

3 

119 

3 

106 

3. 

111 

3. 

06 

3. 

.   90 

3. 

111 

3. 

118 

8 

105 

3. 

119 

8. 

68 

3 

75 

3. 

74 

3 

72 

3. 

75 

3 

70 

3 

TO 

Oa. ... 

72 

3. 

77 

3 

73 

3. 

73 

3 

110 

3. 

30 

3 

30 

3. 

9 

3 

10 

3. 

115 

5. 

118 

5. 

126 

5. 

86 

5 

00 

5. 

20. 

5 

30 

5 

30 

5 

10 

5. 

30 

5. 

20 

5 

30 

5. 

30 

5 

30 

5. 

167 

6. 

261 

6 

126 

6. 

116 

6. 

110 

6 

116 

6. 

111 

6. 

121 

6. 

117 

6. 

124 

6. 

86 

6 

87 

Value. 


880.00 

oaoo 

60.00 
695.00 
83a  00 
722.00 
761.00 
735.00 
761.00 
774.00 
709.00 
847.00 
847.00 
370.00 
356.00 
36a  00 
495.00 
926.00 

oaoo 
9a  00 

90.00 

793.00 

696.00 

774.00 

680.00 

722.00 

624.00 

630.00 

777.00 

82a  00 

625.00 

605.00 

340.00 

375.00 

37a  00 

360.00 

375.00 

360.00 

360.00 

36a  00 

385.00 

365.00 

366.00 

561.00 

00.00 

90.00 

60.00 

34.00 

665.00 

600.00 

630.00 

538.00 

55a  00 

60.00 

90.00 

00.00 

35.00 

90.00 

60.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

871.00 

1,497.00 

819.00 

754.00 

715.00 

754.00 

722.00 

787.00 

819.00 

619.00 

425.00 

«U».00 


Date  Of 
arrivaL 


1907.^ 
Aug.  6... 
6... 
6... 
6... 
6... 
6... 
6... 
6... 
6... 
7... 
8... 
8... 
8... 
8... 
8... 
8... 

8... 

8... 

8... 

8... 

8... 

9... 

9... 

9... 

9... 
10... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
12... 
13... 
13... 
13... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 


QuaD- 

fityT 


Oerie. 

68 

78 

74 

74 

71 

70 

71 

80 

30 

16 

92 

128 

115 

112 

115 

98 

106 

HI 

112 

114 

20 

161 

157 

13 

20 

24 

20 

80 

60 

60 

116 

119 

121 

108 

101 

96 

99 

78 

77 

76 

115 

103 

78 

75 

118 

127 

104 

114 

132 

141 

117 

114 

125 

122 

97 

20 

396 

30 

10 

20 

43 

125 

109 

169 

178 

126 

122 

77 

72 

71 

82 

80 

104 

22 


Vabia. 


834a  00 
36a  00 
87a  00 
87a  00 
356.00 
35a  00 
355.00 
400.00 

oaoo 

88.00 
400.00 
64a  00 
674.00 
663.06 
748.06 
637.00 
683.00 
722.00 
728.00 
74L00 

oaoo 

850.00 
974.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 

72.00 

oaoo 

44a  00 
270.06 
27a  00 
580.00 
60a06 
605.00 
.  5ia06 
505.00 
485.00 
495.00 
390.00 
385.00 
380.00 
574.00 
513.00 
390.00 
375.00 
767.00 
826.00 
67a  00 
741.00 
858.00 
787.00 
819.00 
796.00 
875.00 
864.00 
679.00 
60.00 

2,3iaoo 

135.00 
80.00 

oaoo 

266.00 
813.00 
700.00 
1,099.00 
1,167.00 
882.00 
854.00 
385.00 
360.00 
865.00 

4iaoo 

400.00 

620.00 

66.00 


3248 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBa,  N.  Y.-Oontmued. 

PtUp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattshvrg^ 
N.  Y.,  during  the  period  Jantunry  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

Quan- 

ftirival. 

tity. 

1907. 

Cords. 

Aug.  15 

105 

16 

109 

15 

113 

15 

113 

16 

137 

16 

144 

15 

136 

16 

129 

16 

124 

16 

75 

X^^  •  •  •  • 

73 

16 

72 

16 

76 

16 

71 

16 

84 

15 

99 

16 

98 

16 

96 

16 

136 

16 

117 

15 

90 

16 

12 

16 

12 

16 

207 

17 

20 

17 

20 

17 

112 

19 

75 

19 

75 

1 

70 

19 

78 

19 

75 

19 

77 

19..-.. 

119 

19 

126 

19 

117 

19 

110 

19 

113 

19 

•    100 

19 

112 

19 

114 

19 

133 

19 

97 

19 

91 

19 

121 

19 

120 

19 

134 

19 

136 

19 

111 

19 

93 

19 

9 

19 

12 

19 

30 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

22 

20 

12 

20 

12 

20 

125 

20 

123 

20 

106 

20 

68 

21 

11 

21 

30 

21 

30 

21 

20 

21 

22 

21 

111 

21 

137 

21 

122 

.       21 

116 

21 

126 

21 

137 

21 

112 

21 

140 

21 

78 

Value. 

Date  of 

arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arriyal. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

t 

1907. 

Cordf. 

1907. 

Cordi. 

1682.00 

Aug.  21 

72 

$365.00 

Aug.  26 

73 

1365.00 

709.00 

21 

80 

400.00 

28 

71 

365.00 

735.00 

21 

71 

855.00 

26 

77 

885.00 

735.00 

21 

83 

41&00 

26 

74 

87a  00 

959.00 

21 

83 

415.00 

26 

68 

840.00 

1,006.00 

21 

75 

375.00 

26 

66 

33a  00 

945.00 

21 

75 

375.00 

26 

71 

356.00 

839.00 

21 

132 

858.00 

26 

76 

375.00 

806.00 

21 

128 

832.00 

26 

70 

350.00 

375.00 

21 

96 

62100 

26 

77 

386.00 

365.00 

21 

104 

676.00 

26 

90 

665.00 

360.00 

21 

118 

767.00 

26 

95 

585.00 

380.00 

21 

124 

806.00 

26 

68 

840.00 

355.00 

21 

124 

806.00 

26 

77 

88&00 

495.00 

21 

80 

400.00 

26 

100 

650.00 

604.00 

21 

78 

390.00 

26..... 

102 

663.00 

-   696.00 

21 

75 

376.00 

26...'.. 

121 

787.00 

528.00 

21 

77 

38&00 

26 

114 

741.00 

675.00 

21 

78 

.     390.00 

26 

119 

774.00 

644.00 

21 

71 

355.00 

26 

131 

852.00 

495.00 

21 

80 

400.00 

26. .... 

112 

728.00 

66.00 

21 

76 

380.00 

28 

111 

555.00 

66.00 

21 

74 

370.00 

26 

104 

520.00 

1,090.00 

21 

76 

380.00 

28 

ao 

60.00 

60.00 

21 

75 

875.00 

26..... 

13 

6a  00 

60.00 

21 

75 

375.00 

26..... 

13 

6a  00 

676.00 

21 

227 

1,289.00 

26 

30 

90.00 

375.00 

22 

10 

55.00 

26. .... 

285 

1,674.00 

375.00 

22 

40 

220.00 

27 

60 

850.00 

350.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

27 

9 

42.00 

390.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

27 

13 

6a  00 

375.00 

22 

11 

62.00 

27 

13 

6a  00 

386.00 

22... 

12 

66.00 

27 

13 

6a  00 

774.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

27 

.     95 

501.00 

813.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

27 

98 

539.00 

761.00 

23 

85 

533.00 

28..... 

.   30 

90.00 

715.00 

23 

82 

612.00 

mI..  ... 

78 

390.00 

736.00 

23 

140 

700.00 

28 

78 

390.00 

650.00 

23 

140 

700.00 

28 

80 

400.00 

728.00 

23 

11 

63.00 

^o« «  •  ■  • 

83 

4iaoo 

741.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

28..... 

84 

420.00 

860.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

m^m  •  •  •  • 

82 

4iaoo 

631.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

mI»  •  •  •  • 

80 

400.00 

502.00 

23 

224 

1,276.00 

28 

116 

812.00 

787.00 

24 

10 

55.00 

mOm  •  •  •  • 

129 

903.00 

780.00 

24 

30 

90.00 

^l*  •  •  •  • 

112 

728.00 

938.00 

24 

20 

60.00 

28..... 

122 

793.00 

952.00 

24 

30 

90.00 

28 

109 

709.00 

552.00 

24.  ... 

30 

90.00 

28 

107 

69a  00 

465.00 

24...  . 

20 

60.00 

28 

116 

812.00 

50.00 

24...  . 

12 

66.00 

28...;. 

123 

861.00 

66.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

28 

115 

748.00 

98.00 

24 

9 

52.00 

103 

67a  00 

60.00 

24 

11 

63.00 

28 

98 

637.00 

60.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

28..... 

122 

793.00 

66.00 

26 

108 

702.00 

28..... 

40 

220.00 

66.00 

26 

112 

728.00 

29 

20 

88.00 

63.00 

26 

113 

736.00 

*    29 

20 

60.00 

687.00 

26 

117 

761.00 

29 

30 

90.00 

676.00 

26 

116 

754.00 

29 

30 

90.00 

540.00 

26 

113 

791.00 

29 

30 

9a  00 

359.00 

26 

125 

875.00 

29 

12 

6a  00 

63.00 

26 

127 

889.00 

29 

12 

6a  00 

90.00 

26 

117 

819.00 

29 

11 

6a  00 

90.00 

26 

137 

959.00 

30 

13 

6a  00 

GO.  00 

26 

123 

861.00 

30..... 

12 

66.00 

66.00 

26 

131 

917.00 

30 

12 

6a  00 

777.00 

26 

66 

330.00 

30 

13 

6a  00 

959.00 

2(5 

70 

350.00 

30 

13 

66.00 

861.00 

26 

78 

390.00 

30 

13 

6a  00 

812.00 

26 

72 

360.00 

30 

12 

6a  00 

882.00 

26 

74 

370.00 

30 

13 

oaoo 

059.00 

26 

70 

350.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

784.00 

26 

68 

340.00 

30 

12 

78.00 

980.00 

26 

63 

415.00 

31 

12 

6a  00 

390.00 

26 

76 

880.00 

31 

U 

6a  00 

WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


2249 


POBT  OF  PliATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  vfOodM  wiporUd  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  PlatUibwrg, 
N.  Y,,  during  the  period  Janvmy  7,  1907,  to  June  1,  190^— Continued. 


{Entered  free  ol  duty.] 


Date  of 


1907. 
Aos.  31 

81-... 

31.... 

31.... 

31.... 

31.... 

31.... 

31.... 

31.... 

31... . 

31.... 
Bept.  2.... 

2.... 

2 

2.... 

2.... 

2 

2.... 

2 

2.... 

2 

2.... 

•2.... 
2.... 

2 

2.... 

A «  •  •  • 

2 

2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.... 
2.-... 
2.... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

^K  •  «  • 

2 

2.... 

2 

3.... 
3.... 
8.... 

8 

8.... 

4 

4 

4 

4.... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4... 
4... 
4.... 

"•  •  •  « 

I.... 


Qoan- 
Uty. 


Cords. 

12 

12 

10 

12 

30 

80 

80 

30 

30 

9 

12 

127 

127 

127 

129 

127 

125 

115 

128 

115 

92 

123 

116 

113 

105 

81 

80 

77 

72 

74 

12 

11 

12 

10 

93 

122 

118 

101 

100 

20 

20 

11 

20 

12 

80 

10 

12 

12 

12 

20 

725 

10 

11 

11 

12 

20 

144 

127 

115 

107 

108 

128 

116 

111 

121 

128 

142 

136 

73 

68 

74 

60 

73 

73 

76 

300 


$66.00 

66.00 

55.00 

66.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

.     50.00 

66.00 

889.00 

889.00 

889.00 

903.00 

880.00 

945.00 

805.00 

832.00 

748.00 

598.00 

800.00 

754.00 

736.00 

683.00 

405.00 

400.00 

385.00 

360.00 

370.00 

66.00 

61.00 

66.00 

57.00 

582.00 

610.00 

500.00 

718.00 

710.00 

60.00 

60.00 

55.00 

60.00 

66.00 

90.00 

57.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

60.00 

4,088.00 

55.00 

63.00 

63.00 

66.00 

80.00 

936.00 

826.00 

748.00 

606.00 

702.00 

832.00 

754.00 

722.00 

787.00 

832.00 

709.00 

67&00 

865.00 

346.00 

870.00 

34&00 

365.00 

365.00 

375.00 

2,022.00 


Date  of 

Quan- 
tity. 

arrival. 

1907. 

Cords, 

Sept.  5 

20 

5 

222 

6 

30 

5 

30 

5 

12 

6 

154 

6 

30 

6 

70 

6 

69 

6 

83 

6 

100 

6 

82 

6 

103 

6 

84 

6 

105 

6 

134 

6 

111 

6..;.. 

115 

6 

115 

6 

118 

6 

115 

6 

132 

6 

106 

6 

108 

7 

30 

7 

20 

7 

11 

7 

30 

7 

30 

7 

20 

7 

20 

7 

30 

7 

12 

7 

12 

7 

11 

7 

12 

7 

11 

7 

12 

7 

13 

7 

11 

7 

11 

7 

12 

7..... 

130 

9 

12 

9 

11 

9 

11 

9 

30 

9 

30 

9 

30 

9 

20 

9 

20 

9 

114 

9 

115 

9 

110 

9 

122 

9 

125 

9 

122 

9 

116 

9 

127 

9 

99 

9 

140 

9 

106 

9 

112 

9 

113 

9 

122 

9 

117 

9 

103 

9 

104 

9 

123 

9 

128 

9 

74 

9 

79 

9 

76 

9 

72 

9 

78 

9 

76 

S90.00 

1,377.00 

90.00 

90.00 

66.00 

910.00 

90.00 

350.00 

345.00 

415.00 

700.00 

574.00 

721.00 

588.00 

735.00 

938.00 

777.00 

805.00 

805.00 

826.00 

748.00 

858.00 

702.00 

702.00 

90.00 

60.00 

33.00 

90.00 

90.00 

60.00 

60.00 

90.00 

66.00 

66.00 

63.00 

66.00 

62.00 

66.00 

7a  00 

63.00 

63.00 

66.00 

715.00 

66.00 

63.00 

66.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

60.00 

60.00 

570.00 

575.00 

560.00 

79a  00 

8iaoo 

79a  00 
754.00 
826.00 
644.00 
910.00 
702.00 

T2aoo 

735.00 
79a  00 
758.00 
670.00 
676.00 
861.00 
886.00 
370.00 
395.00 
380.00 
360.00 
390.00 
875.00 


Date  Of 

Qaan- 
tity. 

arrival. 

1907. 

Cords. 

Sept.  9 

118 

9.... 

110 

9.... 

125 

9.... 

10 

9.... 

12 

9.... 

12 

V.  .  • . 

20 

9.... 

20 

9.... 

20 

9.... 

20 

9.... 

460 

10.... 

30 

10.... 

30 

10.... 

30 

10.... 

30 

10.... 

30 

10.... 

20 

10.... 

30 

10.... 

20 

10..... 

20 

10.... 

.  12 

10.... 

0 

10.... 

12 

10.... 

30 

10.... 

87 

10..;. 

92 

10.... 

177 

10.... 

77 

10.... 

75 

10.... 

74 

10. . . . 

73 

10.... 

70 

10.... 

76 

10.... 

69 

10.... 

81 

10.... 

241 

11.... 

12 

11.... 

10 

11.... 

11 

11.... 

20 

11.... 

20 

11.... 

G2 

12. . . . 

60 

12.... 

30 

12.... 

80 

12.... 

30 

12.... 

30 

12.... 

30 

12.... 

77 

12. . . . 

78 

12.... 

73 

12.... 

80 

12.... 

75 

12 

81 

12.... 

79 

12.... 

83 

12.... 

80 

12.... 

79 

.12.... 

113 

12.... 

115 

12.... 

117 

12.... 

105 

12.... 

104 

12.... 

112 

12.... 

118 

12.... 

103 

13.... 

88 

13.... 

97 

13.... 

92 

13.... 

118 

13.... 

118 

13.... 

115 

14.... 

30 

14.... 

10 

14.... 

12 

14.... 

12 

Value. 


8590.00 

605.00 

760.00 

30.00 

66.00 

66.00 

60.00 

70.00 

65.00 

65.00 

2,616.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

60.00 

90.00 

60.00 

60.00 

66.00 

51.00 

66.00 

90.00 

600.00 

644.00 

1,151.00 

885.00 

375.00 

370.00 

365.00 

850.00 

880.00 

845.00 

567.00 

1,400.00 

66.00 

65.00 

62.00 

60.00 

60.00 

822.00 

830.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

885.00 

390.00 

365.00 

400.00 

876.00 

405.00 

895.00 

415.00 

400.00 

895.00 

735.00 

748.00 

761.00 

683.00 

676.00 

728.00 

826.00 

721.00 

551.00 

6oaoo 

576.00 

500.00 

590.00 

675.00 

90.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 


S850 


WOOD  PULP,  PRIKT  PAPEE,  BTO. 


FOBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y--Oontinued. 

FvJLp  woodi  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  PlaiUhuTg^ 
N.  T.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1909— Continued. 

[Entered  trm  of  dutj.] 


Date  of 

ftlTiTil. 

Qoan- 
tity. 

Vahie.' 

Date  of 
aiTlvaL 

Quaa> 
ttty. 

Value. 

Data  of 
airlvaL 

Quaii- 
tity. 

Vatae. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

1907. 

Ccfit, 

1907. 

Cordt. 

Bept.  14. . ». 

18 

809.00 

Sept.l9 

71 

8366.00 

Sept  20 

96 

1618.00 

14.... 

12 

66.00 

19 

78 

39a  00 

26 

111 

723.00 

14.. .a 

13 

66.00 

19 

75 

875.00 

26 

104 

676.00 

14.... 

80 

90.00 

19 

73 

865.00 

26 

108 

70100 

14.... 

20 

60.00 

19 

75 

375.00 

26 

121 

847.00 

14.... 

160 

1,040.00 

19 

78 

890.00 

27 

25 

148.00 

16.... 

81 

405.00 

19 

76 

880.00 

27 

20 

60.00 

16.... 

74 

870.00 

19 

75 

375.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

16.... 

76 

880.00 

19 

95 

617.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

16.... 

79 

305.00 

19 

•     110 

71&00 

27 

12 

66.00 

16.... 

131 

917.00 

19 

106 

702.00 

27 

20 

60.00 

16.. .fc 

121 

847.00 

19 

121 

787.00 

27 

132 

934.00 

16.... 

106 

682.00 

19 

125 

812.00 

27 

136 

962.00 

16.... 

122 

793.00 

19 

11 

63.00 

27 

127 

880.00 

16.... 

96 

624.00 

19 

275 

1,530.00 

27..:.. 

129 

903.00 

16.... 

101 

657.00 

20 

20 

60.00 

27 

122 

854.00 

16.... 

114 

741.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

27 

117 

819.00 

16. . . . 

183 

866.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

27 

186 

062.00 

16.... 

130 

845.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

27 

136 

968.00 

16.... 

124 

806.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

27 

102 

663.00 

16.... 

124 

806.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

27 

106 

703.00 

16.. a. 

11 

61.00 

20 

20 

60.00 

27 

114 

.   741.00 

16.... 

0 

51.00 

20 

159 

879.00 

.  27 

105 

683.00 

16.... 

12 

66.00 

21 

10 

53.00 

27 

107 

606.00 

16.... 

11 

63.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

27 

112 

728.00 

16.... 

12 

66.00 

21 

30 

90.00 

27 

128 

833.00 

16.... 

12 

66.00 

21 

40 

220.00 

27 

107 

6oaoo 

16. ... 

12 

66.00 

23 

60 

345.00 

27 

115 

748.00 

16.... 

18 

99.00 

23 

71 

355.00 

27 

123 

800.00 

16.... 

20 

60.00 

23 

72 

360.00 

28 

327 

1,837.00 

16.... 

20 

65.00 

23 

71 

855.00 

28 

10 

55.00 

16.... 

202 

972.00 

23 

116 

754.00 

30 

115 

663.00 

17.... 

14 

70.00 

23 

123 

800.00 

30 

89 

564.00 

17.... 

154 

883.00 

23 

118 

767.00 

30 

89 

555.00 

17.... 

20 

65.00 

23 

105 

683.00 

30 

138 

69a  00 

17.... 

20 

6&00 

23 

119 

833.00 

30 

132 

66a  00 

17.... 

80 

9a  00 

23 

123 

861.00 

30 

112 

57a  00 

17.... 

30 

90.00 

23 

111 

779.00 

30 

77 

386.00 

17.... 

30 

90.00 

23 

123 

861.00 

30 

76 

88a  00 

17.... 

80 

90.'00 

23 

128 

861.00 

30 

79 

8961 00 

17.... 

30 

90.00 

23 

90 

496.00 

30 

78 

soaoo 

17.... 

120 

630.00 

23 

20 

65.00 

30 

78 

soaoo 

17.... 

90 

495.00 

•23 

20 

65.00 
63.00 
65.00 

30 

78 

soaoo 

17.... 

90 

495.00 

23 

12 

30. .... 

77 

88&00 

17.... 

106 

679.00 

23 

10 

30 

136 

88100 

17.... 

97 

534.00 

23 

476 

3,630.00 

30 

134 

871.00 

18.... 

12 

66.00 

24 

10 

55.00 

30 

116 

.      75100 

18.... 

30 

90.00 

24 

fiO 

805.00 

30 

131 

852.00 

lo .... 

20 

60.00 

24 

20 

7a  00 

30 

119 

77100 

lo. ... 

12 

66.00 

24 

80 

9a  00 

30 

126 

819.00 

18. . « • 

72 

860.00 

24 

12 

6a  00 

30 

121 

787.00 

lo. am  » 

79 

895.00 

24 

12 

oaoo 

30 

30 

9a  00 

lo. ... 

71 

865.00 

24 

30 

90.00 

30 

30 

9a  00 

lo  .  .  a  . 

84 

470.00 

24 

20 

60.00 

30 

11 

6L00 

lo. ... 

83 

41&00 

24 

12 

66.00 

30 

13 

7100 

lo. ... 

106 

668.00 

25 

14 

84.00 

•    30 

18 

TSLOO 

18.... 

162 

1,134.00 

•   25 

.      12 

65.00 

30 

16 

4&00 

18.... 

114 

798.00 

25 

11 

63.00 

30 

80 

9a  00 

lo ...  a 

165 

1,155.00 

25 

20 

60.00 

30 

30 

oaoo 

lo. ... 

114 

798.00 

25 

30 

00.00 

30 

80 

oaoo 

lo.  . a  a 

122 

854.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

18.... 

114 

741.00 

26 

129 

645.00 

30 

80 

8a  00 

lo. ... 

102 

663.00 

26 

126 

631.00 

30 

30 

oaoo 

18.... 

127 

825.00 

26 

124 

622.00 

Oct.     1 

9 

5a  00 

18.... 

107 

695.00 

26 

81 

405.00 

1 

10 

6a  00 

lo» ... 

106 

689.00 

26 

82 

4iaoo 

1 

20 

6a  00 

18.... 

U5 

805.00 

26 

112 

728.00 

1 

40 

32a  00 

18.... 

101 

707.00 

26 

97 

631.00 

2 

14 

63.00 

18.... 

116 

812.00 

26 

117 

679.00 

2 

84 

60100 

18.... 

104 

728.00 

26 

103 

67a  00 

8 

12 

6a  00 

18.... 

100 

742.00 

26 

103 

67a  00 

3 

12 

6a  00 

18.... 

117 

819.00 

26 

111 

777.00 

3 

12 

6a  00 

18.... 

40 

220.00 

26 

115 

805.00 

3 

11 

6L00 

19.... 

72 

360.00 

26 

120 

840.00 

3 

30 

oaoo 

19.... 

80 

400.00 

26 

78 

507.00 

4 

13 

6a  00 
oaoi 

19.... 

70« 

isaooU 

26 

78 

507.00 

«■•••• 

SO 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


S251 


POBT  OV  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.--Oontmued. 

Rulp  woodi  imported  from  Canada  nUo  ihe  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattshiarg, 
N>  F.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  id05---€ontinued. 

[Entered  free  of  doty.] 


Pateof 
aiziTaXi 

^ 

Value. 

Date  of 

■nival. 

Qaan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrivaL 

tity. 

Vatae. 

1907. 

Cordf. 

1907. 

Corit. 

1907. 

Corit, 

Oct.   4 

20 

I6&00 

Oct.  8 

20 

18a  CO 

Oct.  14 

101 

86S7.00 

4 

ao 

aaoo 

8 

20 

8a  00 

14 

180 

846l00 

4 

30 

9a  00 

10 

133 

03L0O 

14 

124 

8oaoo 

{::::: 

10 

6&00 

10 

124 

86a  00 

14 

109 

700.00 

40 

22a  00 

10 

HI 

7oaoo 

14 

123 

800.00 

» 

«3 

6««.00 

10..... 

111 

777.00 

14 

12 

aaoo 

» 

90 

9a  00 

10 

116 

812L00 
945.00 

14 

9 

aaoo 

6 

90 

aaoo 

10 

136 

14 

20 

ao.oo 

o..... 

ao 

6&00 

10 

102 

72L00 

14 

18 

64.00 

6 

11 

OLOO 

10 

134 

938.00 

14 

12 

aaoo 

» 

12 

66l00 

10 

118 

735.00 

14 

la 

90.00 

6 

30 

9a  00 

10 

96 

637.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

» 

20 

aaoo 

10 

109 

709.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

ft 

30 

9a  00 

10 

108 

702.00 

14 

12 

62.00 

6 

80 

oaoo 

10 

109 

709.00 

14 

81 

17a  00 

6 

30 

9a  00 

10 

118 

736.00 

16 

79 

805.00 

6 

80 

9a  00 

10 

112 

728.00 

16 

86 

426.00 

7 

117 

761.00 

10 

114 

741.00 

16 

86 

430.00 

7 

110 

764.00 

10 

97 

634.00 

15 

106 

fi25i00 

7 

131 

852.00 

10 

108 

67a  00 

16 

106 

625100 

7 

176 

813.00 

10 

73 

36&00 

16..,.. 

94 

47a  00 

7 

120 

839.00 

10 

74 

37a  00 

15 

06 

475l00 

7 

125 

8iaoo 

10 

60 

305.00 

16 

116 

44a  00 

7 

117 

7(iaoo 

10 

72 

360.00 

16 

112 

72a  00 

7 

109 

709L00 

10 

20 

80.00 

16 

101 

657.00 

7 

166 

1,073.00 

10 

21 

84.00 

15 

108 

702.00 

7 

127 

880.00 

10 

20 

80.00 

15 

112 

72a  00 

7 

111 

777.00 

10 

12 

06.00 

15 

106 

090.00 

7 

121 

847.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

15 

106 

702.00 

7 

127 

880100 

10 

12 

oaoo 

16 

102 

663.00 

7 

123 

86L00 

10 

12 

66.00 

16 

110 

715.00 

7 

123 

86L0O 

10 

12 

66.00 

16.. .■• 

109 

709.00 

7 

114 

67a  00 

10 

20 

6a  00 

16 

113 

73&00 

7 

101 

60&00 

10 

20 

80.00 

15 

100 

709.00 

7.-... 

122 

60&00 

10 

20 

80.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

7 

113 

66&00 

10 

73 

889.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

7 

90 

306.00 

11 

16 

76.00 

15 

30 

90.00 

7 

85 

42&00 

11 

12 

66.00 

16 

100 

642.00 

7 

86 

43a  00 

11 

12 

66.00 

16 

26 

164.00 

7 

78 

38a  00 

11 

30 

90.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

7 

80 

44a  00 

11 

30 

90.00- 

16 

12 

6&00 

7 

114 

67a  00 

11 

12 

aaoo 

16 

20 

60.00 

7 

124 

62a  00 

11 

12 

66.00 

16 

116 

805i00 

7 

84 

629lOO 

11 

12 

aaoo 

16 

112 

784.00 

7 

91 

67a  00 

11 

12 

66.00 

16 

96 

665.00 

7 

30 

oaa 

11..... 

12 

6a  00 

16 

110 

77a  00 

7 

20 

aaoo 

11 

30 

90.00 

16 

107 

740.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

11 

30 

90.00 

16 

110 

77a  00 

7 

12 

66. 0( 

11 

20 

aaoo 

16 

113 

791.00 

7 

20 

.80.0< 

sa&oO 

12 

24 

oaoo 

16 

115 

soaoo 

7 

127 

12 

20 

65.00 

16 

114 

79a  00 

7 

122 

854.00 

12 

12 

6a  00 

16 

106 

742.00 

7 

132 

924  00 

12 

20 

60.00 

16 

1511 

847.00 

7 

126 

819.00 

12 

12 

63.00 

17 

30 

90.00 

7 

100 

65a  00 

12 

20 

7a  00 

17 

20 

60.  no 
154.00 

7 

93 

651.00 

12 

20 

7a  00 

19 

41 

7 

117 

819.00 

12 

90 

563.00 

19 

20 

60.00 

7 

118 

82&oe 

14 

93 

•    512.00 

19 

20 

ao.oo 

7 

103 

72L0O 

14 

122 

608.00 

19 

30 

90.00 

7 

123 

8oaoo 

14 

132 

662.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

7 

131 

852.00 

14 

76 

380.00 

21 

00 

460.00 

7 

80 

'      679.00 

14 

108 

756.00 

21 

87 

435.00 

7 

84 

420.00 

14 

113 

791.00 

21 

70 

350.00 

7 

76 

375.00 

14 

102 

714.00 

21 

70 

350.00 

7 

82 

4iaoo 

14 

122 

854.00 

21 

80 

400.00 

7 

80 

4oaoo 

14 

129 

903.00 

21 

72 

360.00 

7 

73 

86a  no 

14 

02. 

644.00 

21 

73 

365.00 

7 

71 

36&no 

14 

118 

826.00 

21 

73 

360.00 

7----- 

74 

87a  00 

14 

126 

882.00 

21 

74 

370.00 

7-.--. 

94 

634.00 

14 

112 

784.00 

21 

133 

660.00 

8 

87 

482.00 

14 

06 

665.00 

21 

114 

570.00 

8..r.M    » 

aaoo 

14 

117 

819.00 

21  .... 

108 

756.00 

1-  :::     'S 

6&00 

14 

102 

714.00 

21 

120 

840.00 

aaoo 

14 

116 

754.00 

21 

118 

826.00 

aaoo 

14 

110 

715.00 

21 

106 

742.00 

aaoo 

il           14 

106 

683.00 

21 

125 

813.00 

2252 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPBB,  ETC. 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBUBa,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

PiUp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlainy  port  of  Plattshurg, 
N,  Y.f  during  the  period  January  i,  1907,  to  June  i,  1908 — Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

Quan- 

arrival. 

tity. 

ig07. 

Cordt. 

Oct.  21 

109 

21 

95 

21 

116 

21 

134 

21 

123 

21 

30 

21 

20 

21 

30 

21 

30 

21 

30 

21 

30 

21 

21 

21 

12 

21 

30 

21 

219 

22 

110 

22 

20 

22 

20 

22 

12 

22 

12 

22 

20 

22 

30 

23 

74 

23 

71 

23 

79 

23 

74 

23 

72 

23 

71 

23 

72 

23 

73 

23 

117 

23 

129 

23 

116 

23 

124 

23 

105 

23 

104 

23 

73 

23 

111 

23 

129 

23 

112 

23 

117 

23 

115 

23 

133 

23 

129 

23 

102 

23 

90 

23 

90 

23 

111 

Zi 

12 

23 

12 

23 

12 

23 

20 

23 

30 

23 

10 

24 

106 

24 

122 

24 

115 

24 

107 

24 

112 

24 

114 

24 

115 

24 

107 

24 

107 

24 

72 

24 

77 

24 

79 

24 

74 

24 

76 

24 

76 

24 

22 

25 

9 

25 

30 

25 

20 

25 

30 

26 

30 

Value. 


$709.00 

618.00 

754.00 

670.00 

615.00 

90.00 

60.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

64.00 

66.00 

90.00 

1,158.00 

682.00 

60.00 

60.00 

66.00 

66.00 

60.00 

90.00 

370.00 

355.00 

395.00 

370.00 

360.00 

355.00 

360.00 

365.00 

761.00 

839.00 

764.00 

806.00 

683.00 

676.00 

475.00 

777.00 

903.00 

784.00 

819.00 

805.00 

931.00 

903.00 

714.00 

471.00 

473.00 

655.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

60.00 

165.00 

55.00 

702.00 

793.00 

748.00 

690.00 

728.00 

741.00 

748.00 

690.00 

0%.00 

300.00 

385.00 

395.00 

370.00 

375.00 

375.00 

121.00 

50.00 

90.00 

60.00 

90.00 

90.00 


Date  of 

Quan- 

arrival. 

tity. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

Oct.  25 

20 

25 

30 

25 

30 

25 

20 

25 

12 

25..:.. 

12 

25 

116 

26 

20 

26..... 

30 

26 

20 

26 

48 

28 

12 

28 

20 

28 

30 

28 

9 

28 

106 

28 

119 

28 

120 

28 

125 

28 

110 

28 

104 

28 

118 

28 

106 

28 

107 

28 

126 

28 

20 

28 

18 

28 

20 

28 

12 

28 

18 

28 

12 

28 

12 

28 

12 

28 

12 

28 

12 

28 

12 

28 

12 

28 

12 

28 

20 

28 

9 

28 

132 

29 

30 

29 

10 

29 

116 

29 

133 

29 

117 

29 

106 

29 

89 

29 

86 

29 

80 

29 

117 

29 

123 

29 

117 

29 

128 

29 

128 

29 

119 

29 

81 

29 

80 

29 

81 

29 

70 

29 

64 

29 

78 

29 

59 

29 

75 

29 

137 

30 

40 

30 

36 

30 

12 

30 

12 

30 

12 

30 

12 

30 

.   12 

31 

12 

31 

30 

31 

90 

Value. 


160.00 

90.00 

90.00 

60.00 

66.00 

66.00 

650.00 

60.00 

90.00 

60.00 

269.00 

66.00 

60.00 

90.00 

60.00 

742.00 

833.00 

840.00 

875.00 

770.00 

676.00 

767.00 

689.00 

696.00 

630.00 

60.00 

99.00 

60.00 

66.00 

99.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

63.00 

60.00 

60.00 

052.00 

90.00 

65.00 

675. 00 

865.00 

761.00 

689.00 

679.00 

659.00 

620.00 

761.00 

800.00 

819.00 

896.00 

896.00 

833.00 

4a'i.OO 

400.00 

405.00 

350.00 

320.00 

390.00 

295.00 

375.00 

715.00 

202.00 

153.00 

63.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

90.00 

90.00 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1907. 

Oct.  31 . 

31. 

Nov.  1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

5. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

6. 

5.. 

6.. 

6. 

6. 

6., 

6. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

7. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cords. 

9 

12 

20 

30 

20 

108 

116 

124 

12 

30 

20 

20 

30 

30 

18 

30 

124 

101 

103 

91 

80 

77 

86 

74 

92 

66 

83 

171 

129 

118 

113 

122 

127 

138 

100 

175 

124 

107 

12 

20 

20 

18 

9 

20 

22 

18 

170 

130 

111 

106 

115 

104 

107 

107 

116 

110 

79 

75 

77 

75 

74 

78 

73 

73 

67 

72 

30 

20 

11 

12 

11 

11 

30 

12 

30 


Value. 


$5aoo 

66.00 

60.00 

90.00 

>      60.00 

640.00 

680.00 

620.00 

66.00 

90.00 

60.00 

60.00 

90.00 

90.00 

99.00 

90.00 

697.00 

605.00 

616.00 

465.00 

400.00 

385.00 

430.00 

370.00 

460.00 

330.00 

416.00 

855.00 

648.00 

767.00 

735.00 

793.00 

826.00 

897.00 

700.00 

1,225.00 

868.00 

749.00 

66.00 

60.00 

60.00 

99.00 

60.00 

60.00 

66.00 

99.00 

1,015.00 

733.00 

722.00 

689.00 

748.00 

676.00 

696.00 

696.00 

754.00 

716.00 

895.00 

375.00 

38.5.00 

375.00 

370.00 

380.00 

365.00 

390.00 

335.00 

36a  00 

90.00 

60.00 

60.00 

66.00 

62.00 

60.00 

90.00 

60.00 

7a  00 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PMNT  PAPEE,  ETC. 


2358 


POBT  OF  PliATTBBTTBa,  N.  Y.-^Continued. 

Ptdp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  'of  Plattsbur^t 
N,  Y,y  during  the  period  January  1,  19(77,  to  June  1, 1908---(jontmued. 

[Entared  free  of  dnty.] 


Date  of 
ttrrlval. 


Quaa- 
tlty. 


.    1907. 
Not.   7... 
7... 

8 

o*«« •  • 

o« ■* •  • 

Ou»* •  • 

Ow«* • * 

o* • • • * 

8..... 

8 

8 

8..... 

0« • • •  • 

8.. 
8.. 
8.. 

8.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9-.-. 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9.... 

9—. 

9.... 

9—. 

9..-. 

11 

11 

11 

12.... 
12-..- 
13.-.. 
13.... 
13,... 
13.... 

13 

13..-. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1« 

16..-. 
16...- 
16—- 
16..-- 

lef..  - 

16 

16-..- 

16 

16.... 
13..-- 
13.... 

lo... . ' 
1^..  •' 


Cords. 


Value. 


18 

$99.00 

131 

723.00 

117 

761.00 

119 

774.00 

105 

683.00 

105 

663.00 

105 

683.00 

100 

660.00 

99 

693.00 

121 

847.00 

131 

.      917.00 

122 

854.00 

128 

882.00 

135 

945.00 

eo 

345.00 

80 

400.00 

81 

405.00 

78 

3oaoo 

11 

50.00 

20 

saoo 

100 

465.00 

105 

683.00 

105 

683.00 

103 

670.00 

118 

767.00 

104 

676.00 

108 

640.00 

74 

370.00 

71 

366.00 

80 

400.00 

80 

400.00 

68 

34a  00 

74 

370.00 

73 

365.00 

79 

39&00 

90 

450.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

50.00 

18 

99.00 

30 

90.00 

20 

6&00 

12 

66.00 

9 

saoo 

126 

63a  00 

225 

1,262.00 

20 

saoo 

156 

771.00 

12 

66.00 

18 

99.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

121 

787.00 

122 

793.00 

117 

761.00 

124 

806.00 

121 

787.00 

74 

370.00 

96 

49a  00 

14 

4a  00 

100 

880.00 

94 

522.00 

20 

80.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

6a  00 

12 

6a  00 

12 

6a  00 

12 

6a  00 

127 

636.00 

134 

67a  00 

128 

640.00 

113 

735.00 

117 

761.00 

123 

800.00 

121 

787.00 

Date  of 
arrival. 


1907. 
Nov.  18.. 


18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18..-. 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18.... 

18..., 

18.... 

18.... 

18..., 

19... 

19... 

19... 

20.... 

20.... 

20.... 

20.... 

20.... 

21.... 

21.... 

21.... 

21.... 

21.... 

21.... 

21.... 

21.... 

21.... 

21... 

21.... 

21... 

21..., 

21..., 

21... 

21... 

21... 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

26. .... 

26 

26 

26 

25 

25 

25 

25..... 

26 

26. 


Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Cordt. 

1907. 

Cords, 

115 

8806.00 

Nov.  26. 

18 

199.00 

121 

847.00 

•V«  a  •  •  • 

18 

99.00 

115 

805.00 

25 

18 

99.00 

122 

854.00 

25 

12 

oaoo 

122 

eiaoo 

25 

12 

oaoo 

72 

365.00 

26. .... 

12 

oaoo 

106 

530.00 

26 

12 

oaoo 

111 

655.00 

25 

12 

oaoo 

105 

525.00 

26 

9 

5a  00 

103 

61&00 

26..... 

12 

oaoo 

72 

360.00 

26..... 

18 

99.00 

77 

386.00 

26 

79 

443.00 

120 

720.00 

26. .... 

20 

60.00 

120 

720.00 

26..... 

30 

90.00 

130 

846.00 

20. .... 

80 

90.00 

140 

9iaoo 

2a.... 

20 

60.00 

113 

8oaoo 

26. .... 

20 

60.00 

12 

6a  00 

Si%Mm  •  ■  •  • 

10 

66.00 

12 

6a  00 

26. .... 

30 

176.00 

20 

6a  00 

27 

20 

60.00 

30 

90.00 

27 

18 

99.00 

12 

6a  00 

27..... 

12 

oaoo 

12 

6a  00 

27 

84 

'    47aoo 

12 

66.00 

27 

80 

446.00 

236 

1,225.00 

27 

97 

679.00 

12 

6a  00 

27 

68 

47a  00 

12 

6a  00 

27 

82 

674.00 

147 

818.00 

28 

20 

80.00 

120 

600.00 

28 

20 

60.00 

104 

620.00 

28 

30 

oaoo 

12 

66.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

10 

66.00 

28 

10 

65.00 

00 

465.00 

29 

13 

72.00 

119 

833.00 

29 

11 

61.00 

121 

847.00 

29 

10 

65.00 

122 

854.00 

29 

96 

672.00 

119 

832.00 

29 

90 

630.00 

113 

791.00 

29 

91 

637.00 

119 

833.00 

29 

30 

166.00 

80 

400.00 

30 

80 

oaoo 

67 

835.00 

Dec.   2 

10 

65.00 

77 

386.00 

2 

12 

oaoo 

72 

360.00 

2 

11 

61.00 

73 

365.00 

2 

20 

00.00 

97 

486.00 

2 

12 

oaoo 

86 

425.00 

2 

18 

99.00 

78 

390.00 

2 

12 

oaoo 

86 

431.00 

2 

12 

oaoo 

78 

390.00 

2 

9 

50.00 

77 

530.00 

2 

20 

oaoo 

78 

408.00 

2 

107 

677.00 

70 

37a  00 

3 

80 

90.00 

12 

6a  00 

3 

20 

oaoo 

12 

66.00 

8 

20 

7a  00 

9 

50.00 

3 

20 

7a  00 

20 

60.00 

3 

12 

oaoo 

20 

7a  00 

3 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

8 

9 

44.00 

78 

801.00 

4 

20 

oaoo 

130 

660.00 

4 

18 

70.00 

110 

550.00 

4 

20 

91.00 

113 

565.00 

4 

66 

858.00 

110 

550.00 

6 

18 

99.00 

93 

661.00 

6 

86 

189.00 

82 

674.00 

6 

9 

50.00 

62 

331.00 

6 

12 

oaoo 

18 

99.00 

6 

12 

oaoo 

12 

66.00 

6 

12 

oaoo 

12 

oaoo 

6 

20 

65.00 

12 

oaoo 

6 

10 

6a  00 

12 

66.00 

6 

10 

6&00 

12 

oaoo 

6 

11 

01.00 

12 

oaoo 

6 

25 

15a  00 

12 

66.00 

7 

12 

6a  00 

12 

oaoo 

7 

9 

60.00 

10 

66.00 

9 

80 

oaoo 

9354 


WOOD  l»triJ»,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 
FOBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.^Continued. 


Pfdp  woodi  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattsbtarg^ 
N.  F.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907  ^  to  Junel,  id(^— Continued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

■iriTBL 

QUD- 

tlty. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Vahie. 

1907. 

Cordi. 

1907. 

Cords. 

1908. 

Cordt, 

• 

I>eo.  9 

9 

isaoo 

Dec.  23 

30 

190.00 

Jan.  3 

10 

$52.00 

9 

10 

66.00 

23 

30 

90.00 

3 

9 

5a  00 

9 

12 

66.00 

23 

30 

9a  00 

3 

10 

52.00 

9 

12 

66.00 

23 

168 

1,036.00 

3 

12 

66.00 

9 

18 

90.00 

24 

30 

90.00 

3 

12 

oaoo 

9 

02 

860.00 

26 

30 

oaoo 

3 

30 

90.00 

10 

20 

60.00 

25 

30 

90.00 

3 

20 

60.00 

10 

20 

60.00 

25 

30 

90.00 

3 

20 

60.00 

10 

20 

6a  00 

25 

20 

oaoo 

3 

30 

oaoo 

10 

18 

99.00 

25 

9 

51.00 

3 

30 

90.00 

10 

10 

66.00 

26 

30 

KLOO 

3;.... 

30 

oaoo 

10 

30 

oaoo 

26 

20 

oaoo 

3 

15 

60.00 

10 

70 

385.00 

26 

30 

10.00 

4 

30 

90.00 

11 

01 

847.00 

26 

20 

60.00 

4 

30 

90.00 

11 

20 

oaoo 

26 

166 

088.00 
306.00 

4 

20 

60.00 

11 

20 

oaoo 

27 

51 

4 

20 

80.00 

11 

20 

60.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

4 

20 

66l00 

11 

80 

oaoo 

27 

30 

90.00 

4 

9 

50.00 

11 

80 

oaoo 

27 

30 

90.00 

*•  •  •  «  • 

12 

oaoo 

11 

80 

9a  00 

27 

30 

90.00 

4 

76 

458.00 

11 

9 

60.00 

27 

30 

oaoo 

0 

12 

62.00 

13 

20 

oaoo 

27 

30 

oaoo 

6 

10 

51.00 

12..... 

36 

178.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

6 

10 

saoo 

IS 

20 

7a  00 

27 

11 

63.00 

6 

20 

saoo 

13 

10 

65.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

6 

22 

128.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

27 

30 

90.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

IS 

11 

61.00 

27 

20 

60.00 

7 

20 

60.00 

U 

20 

70.00 

27 

30 

9&00 

7 

30 

90.00 

U 

110 

605.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

7 

20 

60.00 

14 

80 

oaoo 

28 

30 

oaoo 

7 

20 

oaoo 

14 

12 

86.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

7 

30 

90.00 

10 

20 

80.00 

28 

30 

oaoo 

7 

30 

90-00 

.     10 

79 

450.00 

80 

40 

.  161.00 

7 

9 

50.00 

17 

86 

200.00 

30 

90 

535.00 

7 

11 

61.00 

17 

10 

60.00 

30 

30 

oaoo 

7 

115 

668.00 

17 

10 

oaoo 

30 

9 

50.00 

8 

40 

165.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

80 

9 

50.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

8 

12 

oaoo 

17 

10 

60.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

Q' 

%«•    •    •    •  • 

12 

oaoo 

18 

12 

66.00 

30 

18 

09.00 

8 

9 

60.00 

18 

80 

oaoo 

30 

12 

66.00 

9 

12 

oaoo 

18 

30 

90.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

9 

12 

oaoo 

18 

20 

60.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

9 

12 

eaoo 

18 

116 

714.00 

30 

12 

oaoo 

9 

11 

63.00 

19 

63 

323.00 

30 

11 

63.00 

9 

8 

4a  00 

19 

30 

90.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

9 

95 

622.00 

90 

20 

7a  00 

30 

12 

66.00 

10 

20 

115.00 

20 

10 

65.00 

30 

12 

66.00 

10 

14 

7a  00 

20 

12 

66.00 

30 

20 

60.00 

10 

10 

65.00 

2o:.... 

12 

66.00 

30 

30 

90.00 

10 

9 

46.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

30 

30 

90.00 

10 

18 

90.00 

20 

0 

6a  00 

30 

30 

'     90.00 

10 

18 

90.00 

20 

11 

66.00 

31 

30 

90.00 

10 

18 

90.00 

20 

12 

oaoo 

31 

9 

6L00 

10 

30 

90.00 

20 

11 

66.00 

10 

30 

oaoo 

20 

30 

90.00 

1906. 

10 

30 

90.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

Jan.   1 

10 

6100 

10 

30 

oaoo 

20 

30 

oaoo 

9 

60.00 

10 

30 

90.00 

20 

30 

90.00 

12 

66.00 

10 

30 

oaoo 

20..... 

30 

9a  00 

12 

6&00 

10 

30 

oaoo 

20 

30 

90.00 

18 

99.00 

10 

30 

oaoo 

20 

30 

90.00 

20 

60.00 

10 

30 

90.00 

20 

80 

oaoo 

20 

80.00 

10 

30 

90.00 

23 

13 

65.00 

30 

9a  00 

10 

30 

90.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

2 

14 

09.00 

10 

30 

90.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

10 

30 

•         90.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

2 

147 

794.00 

11 

30 

90.00 

28 

20 

60.00 

3 

75 

415.00 

11 

30 

90.00 

23 

30 

90.00 

3 

20 

90.00 

11 

19 

9&00 

28 

20 

60.00 

3 

20 

60.00 

11 

18 

90.00 

28 

30 

90.00 

8 

20 

60.00 

11 

18 

90.00 

28 

20 

60.00 

8 

12 

66.00 

11 

18 

90.00 

23 

20 

oaoo 

3 

12 

oaoo 

11 

10 

56.00 

28 

30 

oaoo 

8 

20 

60.00 

11 

20 

60.00 

'Pa.aa* 

80 

oaoo 

8 

12 

oaoo 

U....J 

20 

oaoo 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC* 


8266 


POBT  OF  PliATTSBTTBO,  N.  Y.— Ck>ntmii6d. 

Pvlp  woodi  imported  from  Canada  into  Jhe  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Pktttsburg, 
N,  F.,  during  the  period  January  7, 1907,  to  June  1,  290^— Oontinued. 

[Entered  free  of  daty.] 


Date  of 
arriyaL 

Qaan- 
tlty. 

Value. 

1906. 

Corde. 

Jan.  11 

20 

360l00 

11 

30 

90.00 

11 

20 

oaoo 

11 

30 

00.00 

11 

80 

9a  00 

U 

30 

9a  00 

U 

10 

66.00 

13 

20 

90.00 

13 

311 

1,180.00 

13 

30 

8a  00 

18 

13 

66.00 

13.;... 

IS 

e&oo 

13 

30 

9a  00 

13 

12 

81.00 

13 

30 

9a  00 

IS 

19 

96.00 

U 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

•13 

12 

66.00 

U 

12 

66.00 

14 

80 

90.00 

14 

30 

90.00 

14 

30 

90.00 

14 

30 

90.00 

14 

30 

90.00 

14 

80 

90.00 

14 

30 

90.00 

14 

19 

96.00 

14 

18 

90.00 

14 

18 

90.00 

13 

80 

90.00 

13 

30 

90.00 

U 

80 

90.00 

13 

80 

90.00 

U 

30 

90.00 

u 

30 

9a  00 

u 

30 

90.00 

13 

80 

90.00 

13 

213 

1,274.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

16 

16 

64.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

16 

30 

90.00 

16..... 

13 

66.00 

16 

19 

95.00 

16 

10 

50.00 

16 

189 

1,087.00 

17 

20 

60.00 

*i . • • .» 

20 

60.00 

17 

80 

90.00 

17 

19 

95.00 

17 

80 

90.00 

17 

194 

1,123.00 

18 

13 

75.00 

18 

13 

75.00 

18 

16 

80.00 

18 

80 

90.00 

18 

90 

60.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

18 

20 

60.00 

18 

13 

66.00 

18 

13 

66.00 

18 

30 

90.00 

18 

16 

75.00 

18 

15 

75.00 

» 

20 

60.00 

18 

30 

90.00 

18 

16 

80.00 

18 

16 

80.00 

30 

34 

96.00 

30 

30 

90.00 

» 

30 

90.00 

30 

30 

90.00 

90.00 

1             90.00 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Data  of 

airiTaL 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival.* 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1908. 

Cordi. 

1906. 

CortU. 

Jan.  20 

12 

306.00 

Jan.  24 

30 

30&00 

20 

12 

66.00 

24....: 

30 

98.00 

20 

16 

80.00 

24 

14 

7a  00 

20 

14 

70.00 

24 

20 

80.00 

20 

14 

70.00 

24 

20 

80.00 

20 

14 

7a  00 

24 

20 

80.00 

20 

14 

70.00 

24 

20 

saoo 

20 

22 

88.00 

24 

20 

8a  00 

20 

20 

80.00 

24..!.. 

33 

99.00 

20 

22 

88.00 

24 

22 

•88.00 

20 

22 

88.00 

24 

22 

88.00 

20 

20 

80.00 

24 

22 

88.00 

20 

22 

88.00 

24 

22 

88.00 

20 

22 

88.00 

24 

22 

.            88.00 

20 

20 

80.00 

24 

22. 

88.00 

20 

20 

65.00 

24 

22 

88.00 

20 

16 

80.00 

24 

22 

88.00 

20 

20 

80.00 

24 

160 

1,234.00 

20 

176 

909.00 

25..-.. 

14 

7a  08 

21 

501 

3,228.00 

25 

10 

50.00 

21 

20 

70.00 

25 

14 

7a  00 

21 

30 

90.00 

25 

14 

70.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

25..... 

16 

80.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

25 

22 

88.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

25 

24 

96.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

25 

14 

7a  00 

21 

22 

88.00 

25 

14 

7a  00 

21 

10 

55.00 

25 

14 

7a  00 

21 

10 

55.00 

25 

14 

7a  00 

21 

10 

55.00 

25 

14 

7a  00 

21 

10 

55.00 

25 

14 

70.00 

21 

10 

55.00 

27 

14 

70.00 

21 

14 

77,90 

27 

14 

7a  00 

21 

14 

77.00 

27 

16 

8a  00 

21 

16 

88.00 

27 

14 

7a  00 

22 

■  14 

70.00 

27 

14 

7a  00 

22 

20 

80.00 

27 

16 

80.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

27 

14 

7a  00 

22 

20 

80.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

20 

96.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

80 

00.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

20 

66.00 

22 

30 

90.00 

•27 

20 

65.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

30 

06.00 

22 

20 

60.00 

27 

10 

5aoo 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

30 

80.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

30 

80.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

22 

30 

90.00 

27 

20 

.     80.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

27 

20 

saoo 

22 

20 

80.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

27... \. 

30 

06.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

27 

30 

80.00 

22 

11 

61.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

27 

30 

80.00 

22 

205 

1,203.00 

27 

30 

06.00 

22 

16 

60.00 

27 

11 

02.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

27 

20 

80.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

27 

20 

saoo 

23 

18 

90.00 

27 

236 

1,726.00 

23 

12 

65.00 

27 

306 

1,788.00 

23 

30 

60.00 

28 

10 

5a  00 

23 

30 

80.00 

28 

30 

65.00 

23 

30 

90.00 

28 

20 

65.00 

23 

30 

96.00 

28 

14 

7a  00 

23 

30 

65.00 

28 

14 

70.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

28 

18 

00.00 

23 

187 

1,171.00 

28 

18 

oaoo 

34 

13 

66.00 

28 

10 

6a  00 

\ 
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WOOD  PUIiP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.-<:k>ntiiiued. 


Pulp  wood8  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlam,  pori 
N,  F.,  during  the  period  January  1^1907,  to  June  1,  IPO^— Con 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


i  of  PlatUburg, 
tinued. 


Date  of 

QUBD- 

Value. 

Date  of 

Quan- 

■irivaL 

tity. 

arrival. 

tity. 

1908. 

Cordt. 

1908. 

Cords. 

Jan.  28 

18 

190.00 

Feb.  12 

150 

28 

18 

90.00 

12 

10 

28 

197 

1,121.00 

12 

18 

29 

281 

1,993.00 

12 

10 

29 

10 

fi0.00 

12 

20 

29 

20 

80.00 

12 

20 

29 

16 

60.00 

12 

20 

29 

11 

42.00 

13 

20 

29 

16 

80.00 

18 

14 

29 

14 

70.00 

13 

12 

•29 

10 

65.00 

13 

13 

29 

20 

80.00 

13 

122 

29 

9 

60.00 

14 

20 

29 

11 

61.00 

14 

10 

29 

12 

66.00 

14 

20 

29 

12 

66.00 

14 

30 

29 

9 

50.00 

14 

20 

29 

12 

66.00 

14 

20 

29 

12 

66.00 

14 

10 

30 

10 

55.00 

15 

20 

80 

11 

77.00 

16 

12 

30 

10 

30.00 

16 

10 

30 

18 

99.00 

15 

20 

30 

20 

90.00 

15 

480 

30 

10 

40.00 

17 

30 

30 

20 

80.00 

17 

18 

30 

20 

90.00 

17 

21 

30 

20 

80.00 

17 

20 

30 

20 

80.00 

17 

20 

81 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

81 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

31 

10 

50.00 

17 

18 

81 

18 

-  90.00 

17 

18 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

81 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

10 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

81 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

31 

18 

90.00 

17 

18 

81 

10 

50.00 

17 

18 

81 

30 

96.00 

17 

10 

31 

20 

65.00 

17 

12 

31 

10 

50.00 

17 

18 

81 

18 

90.00 

17 

10 

81 

18 

90.00 

17 

28 

81 

16 

80.00 

17 

12 

31 

14 

70.00 

17 

10 

31 

14 

70.00 

17 

11 

Feb.   1 

10 

65.00 

17 

12 

1 

10 

30.00 

17 

12 

1 

10 

50.00 

17 

12 

1 

11 

50.00 

17:.... 

18 

1 

10 

40.00 

17 

18 

•8 

14 

56.00 

17 

18 

8 

20 

80.00 

17 

20 

3 

20 

80.00 

17 

20 

8 

18 

90.00 

17 

24 

3 

18 

90.00 

17 

20 

8 

18 

90.00 

17 

20 

8 

126 

782.00 

17 

20 

5 

12 

60.00 

17 

10 

6 

16 

80.00 

17 

517 

6 

14 

70.00 

18 

10 

10 

10 

40.00 

18 

20 

10 

10 

50.00 

18 

10 

10 

20 

80.00 

18 

18 

10 

14 

70.00 

18 

20 

10 

10 

50.00 

18 

20 

10 

18 

90.00 

18 

20 

10 

18 

90.00 

18 

21 

10 

18 

90.00 

18 

20 

10 

18 

90.00 

18 

20 

u 

86 

199.00 

18 

20 

losaoo 

50.00 
90.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
65.00 
56.00 
60.00 
72.00 
766.00 
80.00 
40.00 
80.00 
96.00 
80.00 
80.00 
40.00 
80.00 
66.00 
40.00 
80.00 

8,116.00 
9&00 
90.00 
84.00 
80.00 
65.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
50.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
62.00 
66.00 
90.00 
50.00 
80.00 
66.00 
52.00 
61.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 
96.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
50.00 

8,354.00 
50.00 
90.00 
50.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
84.00 
65.00 
8a  00 
80.00 


Date  Of 

■rriYal. 

Qnan* 
ttty. 

1906. 

Cordt. 

Feb.  18 

21 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

80 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

400 

19 

10 

19 

20 

19 

21 

19 

20 

19 

90 

19 

14 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

21 

19 

12 

19 

20 

19 

10 

19 

20 

19 

11 

19 

9 

19 

12 

19 

9 

19 

12 

19 

12 

19 

20 

19 

12 

19 

12 

19 

12 

19 

12 

19 

12 

19 

12 

19 

10 

19 

12 

19 

12 

19 

12 

19 

9 

19 

13 

19 

9 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

230 

20 

94 

20 

12 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

10 

21 

12 

21 

10 

21 

10 

21 

11 

21 

12 

21 

10 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

18 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

13 

21 

13 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

13 

21 

13 

21 

322 

ValiM. 


18100 

80.00 

80.00 

160.00 

160.00 

16a  00 

24a  00 

80.00 

80.00 

3:655.00 

«).0n 

8a  00 

84.00 

8a  00 
saoo 

70.00 

8a  00 
saoo 

*84.(I0 
60.00 

8a  00 

83.00 

6a  00 

61.00 

5a  00 

63.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 

66.00 

80.00 

66.00 

-      66.00 

6a  00 

60.00 
72.00 
60.00 
60.00 

6a  00 

66.00 

oaoo 
6a  00 

66.00 
50.00 
80.00 
80.00 

8a  00 
8a  00 

1,205.00 
606.00 

6a  00 
4a  00 
6a  00 

40.00 

4a  00 

66.00 
40.00 
66.00 
61.00 
66.00 
65.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
oaoo 

66.00 

9a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
oaoo 

66.00 

6a  00 

73.00 

7a  00 

I^IOLOO 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  BTO. 
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POBT  OF  PliATTSBTTBO,  N.  Y.— Ck>ntiiiued. 

Pulp  woodB  v/l^pofied  Jrom  Canada  into  ihe  district  of  Champlamj  port  of  PlaUBhvrg^ 
N.  F.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  i909>-0oiitinued. 

psntered  trm  of  duty.) 


Date  of 
•nival. 

Quan. 
tity. 

Vatua. 

.Date  of 
airiTal. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valua. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1008. 

Cordt. 

• 

1908. 

CcrdM, 

1908. 

CmiM. 

Pel).  22 

15 

88a  00 

Feb.  28 

20 

880.00 

Ifar.  5 

12 

86a  00 

22 

12 

66.00 

28 

12 

72.00 

5 

12 

6a  00 

22 

20 

8a  00 

28 

12 

66.00 

5 

12 

6a  00 

22 

20 

8a  00 

28 

9 

60.00 

5 

12 

72.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

5 

12 

6a  00 

22 

21 

84.00 

28 

12 

6a  00 

5 

12 

50.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

28 

12 

oaoo 

5 

12 

60.00 

22 

18 

82.00 

28 

10 

60.00 

5 

9 

60.00 

22 

22 

88.00 

28 

20 

100.00 

5 

10 

55.00 

22 

20 

8a  00 

28 

20 

65.00 

5 

170 

1,195.00 

22 

32 

88.00 

28 

20 

65.00 

6 

20 

80.00 

22 

9 

6a  00 

28 

248 

1,481.00 

6 

20 

80.00 

22 

9 

6a  00 

28 

218 

li830.00 

6 

21 

84.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

29 

10 

7a  00 

6 

10 

50.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

29 

20 

80.00 

6 

12 

60.00 

22 

80 

96.00 

29 

10 

70.00 

6 

12 

6a  00 

22 

80 

98.00 

29 

10 

7a  00 

6 

30 

oaoo 

22 

20 

8a  00 

29 

13 

73.00 

6 

14 

70.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

29 

13 

75.00 

6 

14 

7a  00 

24 

80 

98.00 

29 

11 

62.00 

6 

325 

2,034.00 

24 

20 

65.00 

29 

10 

65.00 

7 

10 

55.00 

24 

80 

98.00 

29 

20 

100.00 

7 

16 

08.00 

m^m  •  •  •  • 

18 

66.00 

Mar.    2 

20 

80.00 

7 

30 

9&00 

24 

18 

91.00 

2 

21 

84.00 

7 

10 

<aoo 

24 

20 

16a  00 

2 

20 

80.00 

7 

166 

1,024.00 

24 

10 

8a  00 

2 

20 

80.00 

9 

30 

08.00 

24 

20 

8a  00 

2 

12 

84.00 

9 

10 

80.00 

24 

20 

160.00 

2 

12 

60.00 

9 

10 

60.00 

24 

20 

80.00 

2 

10 

50.00 

9 

10 

40.00 

24 

20 

8a  00 

2 

10 

60.00 

9 

18 

90.00 

24 

21 

84.00 

2 

10 

60.00 

9 

10 

50.00 

24 

20 

80.00 

2 

12 

60.00 

9 

20 

80.00 

24 

20 

'80.00 

2 

22 

88.00 

9 

681 

4, 132. 00 

^%m • V ■ • 

20 

8a  00 

2 

21 

84.00 

10 

20 

80.00 

24..... 

20 

8a  00 

2 

20 

100.00 

10.../. 

20 

80.00 

24 

20 

80.00 

2 

20 

80.00 

10 

21 

8100 

24 

20 

80.00 

2 

21 

82.00 

10 

20 

8a  00 

24 

10 

60.00 

2 

11 

61.00 

10 

11 

74.00 

24 

10 

60.00 

2 

12 

6a  00 

10 

21 

84.00 

24 

228 

1,229.00 

2 

11 

61.00 

10 

20 

8a  00 

25 

20 

80.00 

2 

843 

5, 27a  00 

10 

10 

4a  00 

25 

12 

60.00 

3 

10 

60.00 

10 

10 

55.00 

25 

20 

80.00 

8 

11 

61.00 

10 

12 

oaoo 

25 

10 

60.00 

3 

11 

61.00 

10 

12 

oaoo 

26 

12 

66.00 

8 

10 

55.00 

10 

12 

6a  00 

25 

12 

66.00 

8 

10 

65.00 

10 

12 

6a  00 

25 

12 

66.00 

8 

10 

55.00 

10 

12 

6a  00 

25 

12 

66.00 

3 

12 

66.00 

10 

20 

80.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

3 

9 

60.00 

10 

879 

2,544.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

3 

18 

99.00 

11 

604 

4.399.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

3 

10 

60.00 

11 

10 

6a  00 

26 

12 

66.00 

3 

12 

60.00 

11 

10 

6a  00 

25 

10 

4a  00 

3 

10 

60.00 

11 

10 

50.00 

25 

20 

8a  00 

8 

316 

2,066.00 

11 

12 

oaoo 

25 

21 

84.00 

4 

88 

517.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

26 

10 

60.00 

4 

20 

80.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

26 

1,184 

6, 928.ro 

4 

12 

66.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

26 

20 

80.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

20 

20 

80.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

20 

10 

6a  00 

4 

10 

30.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

25 

10 

60.00 

4 

20 

65.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

26 

10 

6a  00 

4 

20 

80.00 

11 

12 

oaoo 

25 

11 

56.00 

4 

22 

88.00 

11 

12 

6a  00 

36 

13 

72.00 

4 

20 

80.00 

11 

9 

6a  00 

96 

20 

80.00 

4 

20 

160.00 

11 

20 

80.00 

96 

18 

73.00 

4 

21 

84.00 

11 

10 

40.00 

95 

22 

124.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

11 

11 

M.00 

97 

18 

73.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

11 

8 

40.00 

S 1     » 

8a  00 

6 

21 

84.00 

11 

30 

98.00 

97 

180 

88a  00 

6 

20 

80.00 

11 

10 

saoo 

98 

20 

160.00 

6 

20 

80.00 

11 

10 

80.00 

•    »-... 

20 

saoo 

6 

12 

66.00 

12 

20 

80.00 

28 

ao 

100.00 

5 

12 

66.00 

12 

21 

84.00 

98 

20 

80.00 

6 

IS 

09.00 

12 

20 

saoo 

98.... 

20 

80.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

12 

21 

84.00 

9Kv*  •• 

20 

saoo 

5 

12 

6a  00 

12 

20 

saoo 

2258 


WOOD  PXTU*,  PRINT  PAFEB^  ETC. 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBO,  N.  Y.-Oontinued. 

PtUp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  dietrict  of  Champladn^  port  of  PkUtebxtrg, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1,  7907,  to  June  1, 1908 — Continued. 


[Entarad  free  of  dnty.] 


Dftteof 
•irlval. 

Qoan- 
lltT. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arriyal. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

lOOB. 

Oordi. 

1908. 

Oordt. 

1906. 

Cordf. 

IUr.l2 

10 

84a  00 

Mar.  18 

10 

866.00 

Mar.20 

20 

8180.00 

12 

20 

80.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

20 

10 

86.00 

12 

20 

80.00 

16 

14 

101.00 

20 

12 

68.00 

12 

21 

84.00 

16 

10 

80.00 

20 

12 

68.00 

12 

21 

84.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

88.00 

12 

221 

1,307.00 

18  .... 

20 

saoo 

20 

9 

aaoo 

13 

12 

68.00 

18 

20 

saoo 

90 

18 

09.00 

18 

12 

68.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

6a  00 

13 

12 

8&00 

16 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

saoo 

13 

12 

66.00 

18 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

68.00 

13 

12 

68.  OQ 

18 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

8a  00 

13 

12 

6&00 

18 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

oaoD 

13 

9 

saoo 

16 

30 

240.00 

20 

12 

6a  00 

13 

12 

8a  00 

18 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

68.00 

13 

12 

72.00 

18 

10 

80.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

13 

11 

65.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

72.00 

18 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

68.00 

13 

10 

40.00 

18 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

6a  00 

13 

10 

4a  00 

18 

20 

80.00 

20 

12 

88.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

9 

50.00 

20 

12 

saoo 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

ao 

165.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

13 

10 

40.00 

18 

21 

84.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

13 

10 

50.00 

18 

27 

96.00 

20 

12 

66.00 

18 

10 

50.00 

18 

561 

3,261.00 

20 

12 

68.00 

18 

10 

5a  00 

17 

18 

99.00 

20 

12 

6a  00 

18 

10 

5a  00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20 

12 

68.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

aaoo 

13 

18 

99.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20..... 

13 

66.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

20 

10 

60.00 

13 

12 

68.00 

17 

10 

60.00 

20 

12 

72.00 

13 

12 

68.00 

17 

9 

50.00 

20 

12 

60.00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

17 

12 

saoo 

20 

10 

50.00 

18 

10 

7a  00 

17 

12 

60.00 

20 

10 

50.00 

13 

10 

8a  00 

17 

12 

72.00 

20 

10 

60.00 

13 

20 

80.00 

17 

12 

72.00 

20 

258 

1,443.00 

13 

10 

80.00 

17 

12 

72.00 

21 

50 

87a  00 

13 

10 

80.00 

17 

12 

6a  00 

21 

12 

66.00 

13 

10 

8a  00 

17 

12 

86.00 

21 

10 

60.00 

13 

22 

6a  00 

17 

12 

66.00 

21 

10 

6a  00 

13 

403 

2,462.00 

17 

12 

6a  00 

21 

20 

saoo 

14 

10 

40.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

21 

22 

66.00 

14 

20 

80.00 

17 

9 

50.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

17 

110 

700.00 

21 

20 

saoo 

14 

20 

80.00 

17 

114 

833.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

14 

10 

saoo 

17 

20 

7a  00 

21..... 

20 

80.00 

14 

10 

80.00 

17 

10 

40.00 

21 

10 

80.00 

14 

10 

80.00 

17 

20 

80.00 

21 

no 

80.00 

14 

10 

saoo 

17 

20 

85.00 

21 

to 

66.00 

14 

20 

86.00 

17 

20 

85.00 

23 

20 

66.00 

14 

20 

88.00 

17 

80 

oaoo 

23 

10 

65.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

17 

288 

1,773.00 

23 

12 

saoo 

14 

12 

6a  00 

19 

20 

80.00 

23 

12 

68.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

19 

21 

84.00 

23 

12 

68.00 

14 

12 

72.00 

19 

20 

80.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

14 

10 

60.00 

19 

21 

84.00 

23 

20 

80.00 

14 

12 

60.00 

19 

10 

4a  00 

23 

30 

oaoo 

14 

12 

oaoo 

19 

21 

84.00 

23 

20 

66.00 

14 

10 

50.00 

19 

21 

84.00 

23 

30 

98.00 

14 

10 

50.00 

19 

21 

84.00 

23 

30 

98.00 

14 

10 

50.00 

.     19 

12 

66.00 

23 

80 

oaoo 

14 

10 

50.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

10 

70.00 

14 

10 

50.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

20 

80.00 

14..... 

252 

1.662.00 

19 

18 

99.00 

28 

9 

50.00 

18 

21 

84.00 

19 

12 

6a  00 

23 

12 

66.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

19 

9 

50.00 

23.... 

20 

80.00 

18 

10 

50.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

20 

6a  00 

18 

10 

50.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

20 

saoo 

18 

10 

50.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

22 

68.00 

18 

12 

60.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

10 

saoo 

18 

12 

60.00 

20 

21 

84.00 

23 

10 

80.00 

•     18 

12 

6a  00 

20 

22 

saoo 

23 

10 

80.00 

18 

9 

50.00 

20 

21 

84.00 

23 

20 

160.00 

18 

12 

72.00 

20 

20 

80.00 

23 

20 

saoo 

18 

12 

86.00 

20 

90 

80.00 

23 

20 

saoo 

18 

10 

88.00 

20 

21 

84.00 

23 

528 

8,184.00 

W 

u 

10.00 

90l.... 

30 

aaoo 

0%»»m •• 

10 

saoo 

WOOD  PtJIiP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTa 


2269 


FOBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBa,  N.  Y.--<k)ntinued. 

Pulp  WQodi  imporUd  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlam,  port  of  PUUUlnarg^ 
N.  Y.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908— (kmtmaed. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

Quan- 

•rrival. 

tity. 

190B. 

OordM. 

Mar.  24 

20 

24 

80 

24 

20 

24 

21 

24 

21 

24 

20 

24 

21 

24 

20 

24 

20 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

10 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

18 

24 

12 

24 

12 

24 

12 

25 

30 

25 

20 

25 

20 

25 

10 

25 

20 

25 

20 

25 

12 

25 

22 

25 

20 

25 

10 

25 

10 

25 

233 

25 

315 

28 

166 

25 

20 

25 

10 

26 

10 

26 

21 

26 

21 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

20 

26 

21 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

18 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

10 

26 

laf 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

12 

26 

10 

26 

10 

26 

20 

27 

11 

27 

20| 

27 

10 

»...., 

10 

Value. 


1160.00 
240.00 
80.00 
84.00 
84.00 
80.00 
84.00 
80.00 
80.00 
48.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
56.00 
72.00 
60.00 
66.00 
99.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
98.00 
65.00 
65.00 
50.00 
80.  tX) 
80.00 
72.00 
88.00 
80.00 
55.00 
55.00 
1,427.00 
1|756.00 
077.00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
84.00 
84.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
84.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
09.00 
72.00 

oaoo 

72.00 
60.00 
72.00 
72.00 
66.00 
M.00 
40.00 
40.00 
80.00 
77.00 
9a  00 

7a  00 

90.00 
0frOO 


Date  of 
ariiTal. 


1906. 
Mar.  27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
27... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
•  30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
30... 
80... 
30... 
30... 
80... 
80... 
80... 
10.. • 


Quan- 
tity; 


Cords. 
20 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
9 
436 
484 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
22 
20 
20 
10 
12 
11 
12 
12 
20 
20 
20 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
12 


Value. 


180.00 

8a  00 

66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
7a  00 
66.00 
66.00 
66:tX) 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
99.00 
50.00 
2,550.00 
1,730.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
88.00 
7&00 
7&00 
66.00 

oaoo 

66.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 

oaoo 

66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 

oaoo 

55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

6a  00 
4a  00 
oaoo 

60.00 
65.00 
50.00 
66.00 
61.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
8a  00 
oaoo 
8a  00 

55.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 

90.00 

oaoo 


Date  of 
arrlTal. 


190a 
Mar.  30. 
30. 
30. 
80. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
80. 
80. 
80. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
80. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
.  81. 
81. 
31. 
81. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
31. 
81. 
81. 
31. 
81. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

I. 


Apr. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cbrdf. 
10 
10 
10 
21 
10 
21 
20 
21 
10 
21 
20 
21 
10 
10 
20 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
20 
361 
164 
10 
22 
22 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
12 
12 
9 
•12 
12 
12 
9 
12 
10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
15 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
20 
18 
20 
10 
12 
10 
12 
12 


Value. 


850.00 
50.00 
5a  00 
84.00 
40.00 
84.00 
80.00 
84.00 
40.00 
84.00 
80.00 
84.00 
6&00 
32.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
8a  00 
oaoo 
oaoo 
7a  00 

80.00 
80.00 

8a  00 
oaoo 
4a  00 

40.00 

80.00 

2,361.00 

93a  00 

44.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 

80.00 

oaoo 

40.00 
40.00 
60.00 

oaoo 

66.00 
66.00 
50.00 

oaoo 

66.00 

oaoo 

50.00 
66.00 
00.00 
60.00 
72.00 
50.00 
50.00 

6a  00 
7a  00 

80.00 
55  00 

7a  00 

70.00 
60.00 
9&00 
55.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 

65.00 

oaoo 

0500 
8&00 

oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoo 
oaoc 
oaoo 
oaov 


2260 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC, 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Ptdp  woods  imported  from  Canada  mto  the  district  of  Champlairiy  port  of  PJaUtburg^ 
N,  F.,  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  i909--Oontinued. 

[Entered  free  ol  duty.] 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1008. 


Apr. 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
t. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
3. 
8. 
8. 
3. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
3. 
3. 
8. 
3. 
3. 
8. 
3. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
3. 
3. 


QuaD- 
tity. 


Cords. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
20 
20 
13 
20 
20 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
736 
260 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
18 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
18 
10 
20 
12 
20 
20 
20 
21 
20 
20 
12 
12 
12 
18 
IS 
12 
12 
11 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


866.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 

9g.oo 

66.00 
6a  00 
80  00 
80  00 
80.00 
80  00 
40.00 
70.00 
80.00 
80.00 

4a  00 

80  00 

oaoo 
fiaoo 

80.00 
80.00 

7a  00 

45.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
4,178.00 
1,64&00 
90.00 
44.00 
80  00 
80  00 
6&00 
50.00 
99.00 
50.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
72.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
5a  00 
50.00 
50.00 
90.00 

5a  00 

99.00 

4a  00 

80.00 

6a  00 

80  00 

8a  00 

80.00 
84.00 
80.00 
80.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
99.00 
99.00 
66.00 
66.00 
61.00 
66.00 
61.00 
50.00 
50.00 
5a  00 
50.00 
50.00 
50  00 


Date  of 

QoAn- 

airlval. 

tlty. 

1908. 

Cords. 

Apr.  3 

12 

3 

10 

3 

13 

3 

12 

3 

10 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

•  17 

3 

178 

4 

130 

4 

17 

4 

10 

4 

12 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

8 

4...... 

20 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

10 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

12 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

30 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

21 

4 

20 

4 

21 

4 

20 

4 

12 

4 

10 

4 

10 

.   6 

20 

6 

24 

6 

30 

6 

20 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

12 

6 

18 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

20 

6 

12 

6 

14 

6 

10 

6 

18 

6 

9 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

0 

12 

6 

18 

6 

12 

872.00 
6a  00 
65.00 
66.00 
50.00 
6a  00 

6a  00 
6a  00 

85.00 
1, 104. 00 
806.00 
85lOO 
65.00 
7a  00 
80.00 

9a  00 

3&00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 

7a  00 
9a  00 
9a  00 

60.00 
55.00 
80.00 
80.00 
90.00 
65.00 
90.00 
90.00 
98.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
84.00 
80.00 
84.00 
98.00 
72.00 
50.00 
50.00 
65.00 
78.00 
98.00 
65.00 
65.00 
7a  00 
36.00 
135.00 
80.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
78.00 
7a  00 
40.00 
99.00 
50.00 
66.00 
6a  00 
66.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 

90.00 

6a  00 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1908 
Apr.  6. . 
6.. 
6., 
6.. 
6.. 
6., 
0.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6., 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7., 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7., 
7.. 
7., 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7., 
7., 
7. 
7., 
7., 
7., 
7. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 
8.. 


Quan- 
tity. 


24 
24 
24 
24 
10 
20 
20 
20 
15 
20 
20 
16 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
12 
563 
231 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
22 
20 
20 
20 
10 
20 
20 
10 
20 
20 
14 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
15 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
0 
12 
20 
20 
12 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
12 
10 


Value. 


loaoD 
9a  00 
9a  00 
9a  00 

33.00 
80.00 
88.00 
90.00 
68.00 
90.00 
90.00 
72.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 

iiaoo 

135.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 
90.00 
50.00 
3,312.00 
1,477.00 
50.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
7a  00 
66.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 

4a  00 

90.00 
90.00 
45.00 
90.00 
90.00 
84.00 
45.00 
50.00 
5a  00 

6a  00 
6a  00 
oaoo 

66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
73.00 
60.00 
72.00 
72.00 
6a  00 

6a  00 

66.00 
50.00 

oaoo 

80.00 
120.00 
78.00 
40.00 
80.00 
80.00 

9a  00 
7a  00 
6a  00 
8a  00 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC, 


2261 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBXTBa,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Ftdp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  dietriet  of  Champlam,  port  of  PlaUsbtarg, 
N.  y.,  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  Jum  1, 1908 — Continued. 

[Batered  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1906. 
Apr.  8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

8.. 

JS.. 

8.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

0.. 

».. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9... 

10... 

10... 

10... 

10... 

10.,, 

10,,. 

10,,,. 

10,,.. 


Cbrdt. 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
16 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
12 
9 
201 
195 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
U 
12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
18 
10 
20 
10 
20 
10 
20 
12 
20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
.  20 
10 
18 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
90 
10 
20 
80 
21 
12 
IB 
0 


fioaoo 
aaoo 

80.00 

8a  00 

80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
90.00 
90.00 
70.00 
4S.00 
70.00 
66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
65.00 
76.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
1,248.00 
1|252.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
6&00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
99.00 
99.00 
46.00 
90.00 
46.00 
90.00 
40.00 
90.00 
66.00 
00.00 
46.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
46.00 
110.00 
66.00 
99.00 
46.00 
00.00 
90.00 
80.00 
40.00 
90.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 
70.00 

9a  00 

240.00 
84.00 
66.00 
99.00 
6a  00 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1908. 

Oordt. 

1908. 

Oordt. 

•i 

Apr.  10 

12 

foaoo 

Apr.  13 

12 

foaoo 

10 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

10 

10 

60.00 

13 

18 

99.00 

10 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

10 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

10 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

oaoo 

10 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

10 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

10 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

10 

20 

80.00 

13 

18 

99.00 

10 

20 

80.00 

13 

18 

99.00 

10 

21 

84.00 

13 

433 

2,662.00 

10 

20 

80.00 

14 

70 

490.00 

10 

20 

80.00 

14 

9 

50.00 

10 

21 

84.00 

14 

10 

6a  00 

10 

20 

80.00 

14 

10 

6a  00 

10 

240 

1,326.00 

14 

10 

'    6aoo 

11 

124 

797.00 

14 

10 

65.00 

11 

20 

90.00 

14 

30 

98.00 

U 

20 

90.00 

14 

21 

84.00 

11 

20 

90.00 

14 

20 

80.00 

11 

20 

90.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

11 

20 

90.00 

14 

10 

65.00 

11 

20 

90.00 

14 

21 

84.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

14 

20 

8a  00 

11 

12 

66.00 

14 

10 

6a  00 

11 

12 

66.00 

14 

20 

80.00 

11 

12 

66.00 

14 

10 

40.00 

11 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

60.60 

11 

10 

50.00 

14 

9 

60.00 

11 

10 

60.00 

14 

18 

99.00 

11 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

11 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

11 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

11 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

11 

10 

60.00 

14 

ii 

6a  00 

11....- 

10 

60.00 

14 

6a  00 

11 

20 

00.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

11 

10 

65.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

11 

20 

80.00 

14 

12 

6a  00 

13 

20 

80.00 

14 

20 

90.00 

13 

21 

84.00 

14 

10 

4a  00 

18 

10 

40.00 

14 

20 

90.00 

13 

10 

7a  00 

14 

20 

90.00 

13 

20 

80.00 

14 

10 

4a  00 

13 

10 

65.00 

14 

10 

7a  00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

14 

10 

7a  00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

14 

10 

80.00 

18 

12 

60.00 

14 

10 

80.00 

13. f... 

12 

72,00 

14 

10 

80.00 

13 

10 

60.00 

14 

20 

90.00 

13 

10 

60.00 

14 

20 

9a  00 

18 

12 

6a  00 

14 

20 

80.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

15 

268 

1,801.00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

16 

20 

80.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

6a  00 

13 

12 

6a  00 

15 

30 

98,00 

13 

18 

99.00 

16 

10 

33.00 

13 

10 

66.00 

16 

10 

80.00 

13 

10 

65.00 

16 

10 

8a  00 

13 

10 

66.00 

15 

10 

80.00 

13 

10 

65.00 

16 

10 

8a  00 

13 

20 

90.00 

16 

18 

99.00 

13 

20 

90.00 

16 

18 

99.00 

13 

20 

90.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

18 

10 

40.00 

.16 

20 

90.00 

13 

20 

80.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

16 

10 

4a  00 

13 

20 

80.00 

16 

12 

72.00 

18 

20 

90.00 

16 

12 

72.00 

IS 

10 

80.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

13 

10 

8a  00 

16 

20 

9a  00 

18 

80 

240.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

13 

18 

99.00 

li 

20 

90.00 

U 

9 

6a  00 

16 

10 

iaoo 

75951— YOi^ 


2262 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEE,  ETC. 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBXJBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattsbtarg, 
N.  Y,]  during  the  period  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  190i9---Gontinued. 

[Entered  free  of  duty.) 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Qnan- 
tily. 

Value. 

1006. 

Cords. 

Apr.  16 

20 

too.  00 

16 

10 

45.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

16 

•      10 

4&00 

16 

20 

90.00 

16 

18 

99.00 

16 

0 

60.00 

16 

20 

110.00 

16 

10 

60.00 

16 

10 

70.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

16 

12 

72.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

16 

10 

60.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

16:.... 

9 

saoo 

16 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

16 

10 

66.00 

16 

10 

66.00 

16 

10 

65.00 

16 

10 

66.00 

16 

10 

40.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

16 

10 

55.00 

16 

10 

65.00 

16 

10 

70.00 

16 

10 

70.00 

16 

10 

80.00 

16 

10 

80.00 

16 

18 

99.00 

17 

10 

80.00 

17 

10 

65.00 

17 

20 

80.00 

17 

10 

65.00 

17 

0 

60.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

17 

12 

66.00 

17 

18 

99.00 

17 

10 

60.00 

17 

440 

2,746.00 

18 

20 

110.00 

18 

80 

165.00 

18 

12 

72.00 

18 

12 

72.00 

18 

.   9 

60.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

18 

10 

40.00 

18 

10 

56.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

18 

80 

98.00 

18 

20 

66l00 

18 

20 

80.00 

18 

21 

84.00 

18 

10 

40.00 

18 

10 

40.00 

18 

10 

40.00 

18 

10 

66.00 

20 

322 

1,879.00 

20 

30 

165.00 

20 

10 

80.00 

20 

10 

45.00 

20 

10 

45.00 

20 

10 

4a  00 

20 

20 

90.00 

» 

10 

4&00 

Date  of 

Qoan- 

arrival. 

tity. 

1908. 

Oordt. 

Apr.  20 

10 

20 

30 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

12 

20 

12 

20 

12 

20 

12 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20..... 

20 

20 

21 

20 

30 

20 

10 

20 

20 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

21 

21 

92 

21 

10 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

18 

21 

18 

21 

11 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

20 

21 

10 

21 

21 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

12 

21 

•    40 

21 

20 

21 

20 

21 

10 

21 

10 

21 

10 

21 

20 

21 

20 

21 

10 

22 

40 

22 

126 

22 

10 

22 

20, 

22 

10 

22 

11 

22 

11 

23 

10 

23 

10 

23 

10 

23 

10 

23..;.. 

10 

23 

9 

23 

12 

23 

12 

23 

12 

23 

12 

23 

12 

23 

12 

23 

12 

23 

12 

23 

9 

23 

18 

23 

12 

38 

161 

^V«  «  •  ■  • 

?0B 

Value. 


S56l00 

165.00 
60.00 
51.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
80.00 
80.00 
84.00 
9&00 
60.00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
84.00 

669.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
99.00 
99.00 
63.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
80.00 
66.00 
84.00 
66.00 
6a  00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
66.00 

220.00 
65.00 
65.00 
33.00 
60.00 
50.00 
80.00 
80.00 
40.00 

220.00 

no.  00 

&S.0O 
90.00 
40.00 
53.00 
63.00 
70.00 
7a  00 
70.00 
44.00 
66.00 
6a  00 
72.00 
66.00 
66.00 
72.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
90.00 
72.00 

9iaoo 

1,257.00 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1906. 
Apr.  24.. 
24.. 
24.. 
24.. 
24.. 
24.. 
24.. 
24.. 
24.. 
24.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25-. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
2/.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
28.. 
28.. 
28.. 
28.. 
28.. 
28.. 
28.. 
28-. 


Oord*. 
10 
10 
10 

9 
12 
10 
10 
30 
20 
21 
30 
20 
12 
30 
30 
10 
21 
20 
10 
12 
12 
11 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
U 
21 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

9 
12 
20 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
20 
10 
20 
JO 
20 
30 
30 
10 
12 
12 
20 
12 
10 
20 
20 
10 
404 
11 
11 
10 

9 
13 
10 
10 

I? 


Value. 


f4aoo 

66.00 
6a  00 
50.00 

6a  00 
4a  00 

62.00 

saoo 
saoo 

8100 

19a  00 
8a  00 

60.00 

165.00 

166.00 

55.00 

84.00 

saoo 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 

63.00 
99.00 
72.00 
72.00 

.  6aoo 
6a  00 
oaoo 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 

61.00 
84.00 
40.00 
48.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
saoo 
4a  00 
saoo 
7a  00 
4a  00 

33.00 
80.00 
60.00 

4a  00 
saoo 

40.00 
80.00 

4a  00 

80.00 
9&00 

saoo 
4a  00 
saoo. 
6a  00 
saoo 
6a  00 

65,00 

saoo 

saoo 

4a  00 

2,4oaoo 

60.00 
62.00 

eaoo 

Ml  00 

6a  00 
oaoo 
eaoo 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


2268 


POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBG,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  woodB  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattsburg, 
N,  F.,  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  i9(^— Continued. 

[Entflrad  free  of  duty.] 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1908. 
Apr.  28.. 


May 


28... 
28... 
28... 
28... 
20... 
3V... 
29... 
29... 
29... 
2it.., 
29... 
29... 
29... 
29... 

ao... 

SO... 
80... 

ao... 
ao... 
ao... 
ao... 

80... 
80... 
80... 
80... 
80... 
30... 
80... 
80... 
80... 
80.,. 
80... 
80... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1-. 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

1... 

2... 

2... 

2... 

2... 

2... 

2... 

2... 

2... 

2... 

4... 

4..., 
4.... 
4-.., 
4..., 
4.... 
4.... 
4.... 
4.... 
i 


llty. 


Cbnit. 

9 
12 
10 
20 
15 
80 
214 
72 
14 
10 
10 
10 
10 
21 
20 
12 
21 
11 
10 
21 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

9 
20 

9 
10 
20 
12 
12 
10 
12 
18 
20 
20 
10 
20 
12 
20 
20 
10 
218 
20 
20 
20 
10 
12 
20 
20 
90 
10 

18 
13 
IS 
12 
13 
13 
30 
20 

9f 


Value. 


86a  00 
66u00 

4a  00 

65.00 
75.00 

515.00 
1,207.00 

822.00 
7a  00 
83.00 
65.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 

84.00 

saoo 
eaoo 

M.00 
55.00 

4a  00 

84.00 
33.00 
50.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
72.00 
6a  00 

6a  00 

99.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
72.00 

saoo 
9a  00 

45.00 
55.00 
100.00 
92.00 
66.00 
52.00 
66.00 
90.00 

loaoo 

80.00 

4a  00 

80.00 
4&00 

9a  00 

65.00 

55.00 

1,816.00 

saoo 

80.00 
80.00 
83.60 
66.00 
80.00 

8a  00 
8a  00 
4a  00 

50.00 
99.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
9a  00 

9a  00 

90.09 


Date  of 

Quan- 

arrival. 

tity. 

1908. 

Oordt, 

May  4 

20 

4 

30 

4 

20 

4 

12 

4 

10 

4 

12 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

15 

4 

20 

4 

10 

V« • • «  » 

40 

4 

223 

5 

12 

5 

20 

5 

13 

5 

13 

5 

12 

5 

11 

5 

20 

5 

10 

5 

12 

5 

18 

5 

12 

5 

12 

5 

12 

5 

12 

5 

12 

5 

20 

5 

12 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

21 

5 

21 

5 

14 

5 

20 

5 

10 

5 

20 

5 

24 

6 

24 

6 

20 

6 

20 

6 

15 

6 

100 

6 

184 

7 

20 

7 

24 

7 

12 

7 

12 

7 

12 

7 

12 

7 

12 

7 

18 

7 

13 

7 

20 

7 

20 

7 

20 

7 

20 

7 

13 

7 

24 

7 

24 

7 

24 

7 

24 

7 

20 

7 

10 

7 

10 

7 

10 

7 

164 

8 

130 

o.  .... 

9 

9 

15 

9 

10 

9 

20 

9 

9P 

Value. 


180.00 
08.00 
65.00 
60.00 
40.00 
48.00 
60.00 
60.00 
45.00 
65.00 
40.00 
220.00 

1,375.00 
66.00 
80.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
63.00 
80.00 
4a  00 
66.00 
99.00 
66.00 
6a  00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
80.00 
66.00 
40.00 
33.00 
65.00 
84.00 
91.00 
80.00 
45.00 
90.00 
96.00 
96.00 
65.00 
65.00 
45.00 
57a  00 

1,004.00 
65.00 
9a  00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
99.00 
66.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
9a  00 
4&00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
96.00 
90.00 
56.00 
55.00 
55.00 

ooaoo 
8iaoo 

71.00 
46.00 
88.00 

saoo 

155.09 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1906.  ' 
May  9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11..... 

11 

11 

11 

•  11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12-.... 

12 

12 

18 

13 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

ly* . > ■ f 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cords. 
20 
20 
12 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
10 
20 
20 
20 
12 
12 
20 
12 
10 
10 
20 
31 
20 
20 
20 
31 
20 
20 
20 
31 
10 
20 
9 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
20 
13 
13 
12 
12 
10 
30 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
140 
296 
10 
9 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
13 
10 
16 
20 
10 
12 
12 

9 


Value. 


880.00 
80.00 
7&00 

4a  00 
saoo 
saoo 
saoo 

80.00 
84.00 

4a  00 
saoo 

80.00 
80.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 

65.00 
60.00 
40.00 
40.00 
80.00 
8400 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
84.00 
80.00 
80.00 

saoo 

84.00 
40.00 

saoo 
saoo 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 

68.00 
63.00 
63.00 

6a  00 

80.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 

33.00 
90.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
800.00 

i,soaoo 

40.00 
45.00 
80.00 

saoo 
saoo 
saoo 

84.00 

6a  00 
7a  00 

45.00 
65.00 
40.00 

6a  00 
6a  00 

^09 


2264 


WOOD  PUi;P,  PBINT  PAPEB^  ETC. 
POBT  OF  PLATTSBTTBa,  N.  Y.— Contmued. 


Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  vnio  the  district  of  Champlain,  port  of  Plattsburg, 
N,  Y,j  during  the  period  January  1, 1907 ,  to  June  1, 1908—^Jitinued. 

[Entered  free  of  daty.] 


Date  of 

arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valoe. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Qtian- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1906. 

Oardt. 

. 

1908. 

Oardt, 

1908. 

Oardt. 

May  13 

12 

IH6.00 

Hay  18 

20 

180.00 

May  22 

10 

140.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

18 

10 

71.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

18 

22 

88.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

13 

12 

66.00 

18 

24 

06.00 

22 

10 

40.00 

18 

110 

660.00 

18 

22 

88.00 

22 

60 

860.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

18 

22 

8a  00 

23 

30 

180.00 

14 

12 

66.00 

18 

10 

45.00 

23 

11 

02.00 

14 

12 

63.00 

18 

10 

45.00 

23 

11 

86.00 

14 

22 

88.00 

18 

20 

80.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

14 

12 

48.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

14 

24 

Q6lOO 

18 

71 

386.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

14 

24 

06.00 

19 

10 

33.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

14 

10 

40.00 

19 

10 

60.00 

23 

10 

40.00 

14 

10 

40.00 

19 

22 

88.00 

23 

ao 

98.00 

14 

20 

80.00 

19 

24 

96.00 

23 

20 

65.00 

14 

60 

276.00 

19 

24 

96.00 

23 

20 

oaoo 

14 

20 

110.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

23 

147 

900.00 

14 

20 

6&00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

115 

575.00 

14 

25 

125.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

112 

660.00 

15 

10 

40.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

118 

665.00 

16 

10 

40.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

lis 

565.00 

15 

21 

84.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

10 

65.00 

15 

20 

80.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

11 

65.00 

15 

20 

80.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

10 

saoo 

15 

10 

40.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

22 

88.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

16 

75.00 

16 

20 

80.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

12 

60.00 

15 

•      10 

40.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

25 

20 

80.00 

16 

18 

90.00 

19 

18 

09.00 

25 

10 

40.00 

15 

9 

60.00 

19 

18 

99.00 

25 

20 

saoo 

16 

12 

66.00 

19 

18 

99.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

15 

12 

66.00 

20 

30 

96.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

15 

12 

66.00 

20 

30 

96.00 

25 

10 

62.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

20 

12 

48.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

16-. ..1 

12 

60.00 

20 

22 

88.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

15 

153 

876.00 

20 

22 

88.00 

25 

12 

89.00 

16 

12 

92.00 

20 

12 

GO.  00 

25 

11 

92.00 

16 

12 

64.00 

20 

20 

120.00 

25 

11 

92.00 

16 

20 

00.00 

20 

182 

1,154.00 

26 

20 

8a  00 

16 

20 

90.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

26 

20 

8a  00 

16 

20 

90.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

26 

60 

295.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

26 

120 

726.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

27 

15 

76.00 

16 

20 

90.00 

21... t. 

12 

66.00 

27 

10 

55.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

10 

40.00 

27 

10 

8100 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

12 

oaoo 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

12 

oaoo 

16 

12 

02.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

12 

78.00 

16 

30 

oaoo 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

10 

4a  00 

16 

20 

66.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

10 

40.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

12 

02.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

11 

68.00 

16 

12 

66.00 

21 

21 

84.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

16 

20 

120.00 

21 

20 

80.00 

27 

119 

606.00 

16 

74 

532.00 

21 

12 

60.00 

27 

115 

£75.00 

18 

10 

45.00 

21 

83 

415.00 

28 

10 

40.00 

18 

10 

45.00 

21 

10 

60.00 

28 

20 

80.00 

18 

20 

90.00 

21 

166 

1,131.00 

28 

20 

saoo 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

12 

4&00 

28 

11 

6L00 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

28 

12 

63.00 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

12 

92.00 

28 

12 

oaoo 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

12 

oaoo 

28 

12 

oaoo 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

12 

oaoo 

28 

12 

oaoo 

18 

20 

90.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

28 

11 

92.00 

18 

10 

45.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

28 

12 

07.00 

18 

10 

60.00 

22 

0 

44.00 

28 

10 

95.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

22 

10 

54.00 

28 

12 

92.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

22 

13 

08.00 

28 

12 

92.00 

18 

12 

66.00 

22 

14 

9&00 

28 

12 

02.00 

18 

12 

92.00 

22 

12 

02.00 

28 

10 

40.00 

18 

12 

96.00 

22 

12 

92.00 

28 

U 

90.00 

18 

12 

02.00 

22 

11 

88.00 

28 

11 

saoo 

18 

.     12 

92.00 

22 

10 

80.00 

28 

20 

saoo 

18 

12 

92.00 

22 

20 

80.00 

28 

ao 

80.00 

}» 

10 

7a  00 

22 

» 

80.00 

^tm ••■• 

10 

HW 

WOOD  PULP,  PMNT  PAPEB,  ETC, 
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POBT  OF  PLATTSBXJBa,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Pulp  woods  imported  from  Canada  into  the  district  of  Champlaxn,  port  of  PlaUelmrg, 
N.  T,f  during  the  period  January  1, 1907,  to  June  i,  1908 — Continued. 

[Entend  frea  of  duty.] 


Date  of 

QoaiH 

tlty. 

Value. 

Date  of 
arriTal. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valoa. 

Data  Of 
arrival. 

Qaao- 
tlty. 

Valoa. 

1906. 

May  28 

29 

29 

29!..-.. 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

Ordff. 
172 
44 
80 
12 
10 
20 
10 
10 
12 
13 

1030.00 

245.00 

475.00 

flO.00 

4a  00 

8a  00 
4a  00 

56.00 
02.00 
02.00 

1006. 

May  20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

80 

80 

80 

30 

30 

Cord*. 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
10 
10 
20 
21 
20 

102.00 
02.00 
02.00 
8a  00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
80.00 
84.00 
8a  00 

1006. 

May  30 

30 

30 

80 

80 

80 

Total... 

Oord». 
10 
20 
10 
20 
10 
10 

tiaoo 

80.00 
40.00 
80.00 
56.00 
4a  00 

264,670 

1,806, 2ia  00 

IMPORTATION  STATISTICS. 

(COKTIMJED.) 


The  following  tables,  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  at  the  request  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 
Paper  Investigation  and  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  are 
continued  from  No.  30  of  the  hearings. 

They  show  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  and 
country  of  origin  of  each  importation  of  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp,  chemical  pulf),  unbleached  and  bleached,  filter  masse  or  filter 
stock,  printing  paper,  and  pulp  woods  specified  in  paragraphs  393, 395, 
396,  and  699  of  the  tariff  act  of  July24, 1897,  together  with  the  duties, 
including  countervailing  duties,  collected  thereon  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1907.  to  June  1,  1908.  The  ports  included  in  tnis  number 
are  as  follows:  Albui^,  East  Alburg,  Swanton,  St.  Albans,  Richford, 
Newport,  Vt. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Phuadelphia,  Pa. ;  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Bridgeport,  New  London,  Conn. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Bangor,  Me. 

PORT   OF  ALBXJBG,  VT. 

Detailed  atatement  ahawina  date  of  arrival^  quantity ^  appraised  valiie,^md  duties  collected 
on  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  imported  at  Alburg ^  Vt.,  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  with  amount  of  additional  duHei  eoUeeted 
under  proviso  to  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  act  of  1897, 


Date  of 
•nival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
yalue. 

Total 

duties, 

luclud- 

Inglo- 

creai«d 

and  ad- 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  par- 

T 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Total 
duties, 
includ- 
ing in- 
creased 
and  ad- 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  para- 

ditional. 

ditional. 

^' 

1907. 

Pounds, 

1907. 

Pounds. 

Jan.     2 

85,000 

8200.00 

833.55 

84.38 

Feb.     1 

21,000 

8131.00 

820.18 

82.68 

1 

06,640 

417.00 

63.86 

8.33 

4 

30,100 

173.00 

2&84 

8.76 

8 

80.100 

173.00 

28.84 

8.76 

7 

60,340 

347.00 

67.82 

7.54 

1 

4!i,V2& 

448.00 

35.11 

8 

39,200 

214.00 

87.57 

4.90 

4 

80,100 

173.00 

28.84 

■■  "i'76 

8 

60,200 

346.00 

57.70 

7.53 

4 

85,000 

200.00 

83.55 

4.38, 

9 

30,100 

173.00 

2&84 

8.76 

4 

80,460 

515.00 

86.73 

1L18 

11 

30,100 

173.00 

28.84 

8.76 

6 

89,200 

226.00 

87.67 

4.90 

12 

60,200 

354.00 

57.70 

7.58 

B 

94,080 

541.00 

90.16 

11.76 

12 

60,200 

854.00 

57.70 

7.58 

8 

82,720 

180.00 

81.36 

4.00 

12 

30,100 

177.00 

28.84 

8.76 

9 

98,700 

568.00 

94.69 

12.34 

16 

20,300 

109.00 

19.46 

2.54 

12 

80,100 

178.00 

28.84 

8.76 

16 

124,600 

716.00 

119.41 

15.68 

14 

20,160 

116l00 

19.32 

2.62 

16 

30,100 

177.00 

28.84 

8.76 

19 

175,700 

i,oiaoo 

168.38 

21.96 

16 

141,400 

813.00 

135.51 

17.68 

19 

89,200 

226u00 

87.57 

4.00 

16 

^^ 

318.00 

52.99 

6.91 

19 

29,120 

167.00 

27.91 

3.64 

18 

145.00 

2115 

8.15 

a. 

80,100 

178.00 

28.84 

8.76 

19 

85,400 

49L00 

8L85 

ia68 

S2 

61,600 

88&00 

69.03 

7.70 

19 

126,420 

727.00 

121.15 

15.80 

S2 

82,620 

204.00 

81.26 

4.08 

19 

46,500 

202.00 

43.61 

6.60 

S2 

56,800 

81&00 

62.09 

6i91 

19 

80,100 

173.00 

28.84 

8.71 

S2 

89,200 

286.00 

87.67 

4.90 

21 

50,500 

842.00 

67.02 

7.44 

» 

80,100 

178.00 

2&84 

8.76 

21 

20,300 

113.00 

19.46 

2.54 

S5 

20,160 

U6i00 

19.82 

2.52 

26 

174,440 

1,012.00 

167.18 

2L81 

S5 

48,987 

467.00 

86.66 

27 
Total.. 

60,300 

306.00 

66.41 

8.66 

T«M.. 

1,200,476 

7,898.00 

1,189l69 

189.29 

1,429,400 

8,238.00 

1,869.86 

178.70 

2267 


2268 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Detailed  itatement  ehowina  date  of  arrival^  quamiiUy^  appraised  value,  and  duties  collected 
on  mechanically  ground  wood  pvdp  imported  at  Aiburg,  Fit.,  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  with  amount  ofaaditional  duties  collected 
under  proviso  to  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  act  of  1897— ContinvLed. 


Date  of 
arriTaL 


1907. 
Mar.     1 
1 
7 

22 
22 
30 

Total. 

Apr.     2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

11 

16 

23 

24 

Total.. 


May 


4 
7 
11 
13 
13 
13 
14 
18 
21 
22 
34 
24 
28 
29 
80 


Total. 

Itma    3 

3 

5 

6 

6 

11 

12 

12 

14 

18 

18 

22 

22 

20 

27 

29 

Total.. 


July 


2 
3 

9 
10 
11 
11 
U 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
30,100 
25,200 
19.380 
73,060 
46,620 
26,910 


221,290 


21,628 
42,900 
60,200 
60,200 
149,800 
30,100 
30,100 
67,886 
'36,540 
34, 490 
60,200 
35.280 
35,280 
35,280 
30,100 


729,890 


38,610 
36.685 
39,900 

110,600 
30,100 
48,000 
31,130 
76,560 
73,370 
96,600 
30,702 
75,350 

101,388 
54,230 
46,410 


889,636 


66,406 
71,775 
26,590 
68,406 
73,150 
81,816 
81,816 
26,500 
81,810 
24,090 
71,775 
76,800 
71,776 
28,800 
71,400 
35,700 


Appraised 
value. 


788,615 


35,090 
64,597 
76,670 
67,600 
117,810 
167,790 
81,816 
28.800 


1173.00 
136.00 
245.00 
853.00 
544.00 
300.00 


2,251.00 


240.00 
422.00 
346.00 
346.00 
861.00 
173.00 
173.00 
775.00 
413.00 
394.00 
346.00 
416.00 
399.00 
414.00 
17a  00 


6,891.00 


367.00 
367.00 
229.00 
636.00 
17a  00 
288.00 

3oaoo 

734.00 
734.00 
670.00 
184.00 

7iaoo 

600.00 
542.00 
27a  00 


6.732.00 


339.00 

7iaoo 

286.  CO 
62a  00 

7iaoo 

342.00 
842.00 
286.00 
342.00 
144.00 

7iaoo 

461.00 

7iaoo 
17a  00 

42a  00 
214.00 


6,857.00 


361.00 
046.00 
734.00 
346.00 
707.00 
1,007.00 
342.00 
178.00 


Total 
dutlea, 
includ- 
ing in- 
creased 
and  ad- 
ditional. 


828.84 
24.15 
16.15 
60.90 
38.85 
22.43 


191.32 


17.94 
35.75 
67.70 
67.70 
143.50 
28.84 
28.84 
56.57 
30.45 
2a  75 
57.70 
29.40 
29.40 
29.40 
2a  84 


660.78 


34.96 
33.21 
38.24 
106.00 
2a  84 
40.00 
28.18 
69.31 
66.42 
92.58 
29.43 
6a  22 
97.16 
49.09 
44.48 


826.12 


54.06 
64.98 
25.48 
65.97 
66.23 
30.49 
30.49 
25.48 
30.49 
20.00 
64.98 
64.09 
64.98 
24.00 
6a  43 
34.21 


72427 


31.77 
6a  48 
60.41 
4a  00 
112.91 
16a  80 
3a  49 
24.00 


Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  par- 
graph 
393. 


ia76 
a  15 


a01 


7.53 
7. 6  J 

lava 
a  76 
a  76 


7.63 


a  76 


62.60 


2,78 
2.64 
4.99 
ia83 
a  76 


2.24 
a  51 
a28 
12.08 
a84 

a  43 

12.67 

aoo 

5.80 


84.76 


7.05 
a  17 

a32 

7.30 
a27 

a96 
a98 
a32 
a96 


a  17 


a  17 


a93 

4.46 


67.10 


2.63 
4.65 
5.62 


14.73 
2a  97 

aos 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1907. 
July  16 
16 
16 
16 
17 
20 
20 
22 
22 
23 
23 
23 
23 
29 

Total.. 


Aug. 


1 
8 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

10 

13 

13 

17 

22 

29 

30 

30 


Total., 


Sept 


3 

3 

6 

5 

6 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

17 

18 

18 

18 

20 

21 

21 

24 

25 

25 

26 

27 

27 


Total. 


Get. 


1 
1 
4 

6 
11 
11 
U 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
30,702 
57,600 
30,702 
31,810 

134,232 
39,984 
28,800 
24,700 

139,944 
35,700 
79,968 
23,140 
31,816 
67,200 


1,336,477 


78,254 
82,369 
86,130 
117,810 
42,421 
26,590 
97,294 
91,500 
21,212 
55,852 
30,702 
28,800 
63,632 
67,700 
60,610 
36,686 
36,685 
64,900 


1,069,146 


Appraised 
ralue. 


1184.00 
346.00 
184.00 
842.00 
805.00 
240.00 
17a  00 
226.00 
840.00 
214.00 
480.00 
226.00 
342.00 
83a  00 


9,244  00 


470.00 
40L00 
86L00 
707.00 
456.00 
28a  00 
97a  00 
46a  00 
22a  00 

6iaoo 

184.00 

naoo 

684.00 
34a  00 

6oaoo 

867.00 
367.00 
302.00 


a384  00 


91,350 
60,fi09 
18,291 
18,724 
18,428 
35,887 
18,358 
35,090 
18,348 
18,^ 
43,065 
18,821 
56,413 
37,125 
163,300 
23,925 
18,633 
87,606 
62,645 
36,685 
61,910 
86,400 
18,472 
18,600 
62,726 


1,070,190 


28,800 
17,545 
19.200 
28,800 
28,060 
67,600 


612.00 

ooaoo 

155.00 
159.00 
157.00 
35a  00 
15(1.00 
351.00 

15a  00 
16a  00 

331.00 

16a  00 

480.00 

367.00 

1,53a  00 

239.00 

15a  00 

32a  00 

6oaoo 

867.00 

oiaoo 
6iaoo 

157.00 
167.00 
627.00 


Total 
duties, 
includ- 
ing In- 

CTMSed 

and  ad- 
ditional. 


$29.43 

4a  00 

29.43 
30.49 

12a  64 
3a  32 
24.00 
23.67 

134.11 
34.21 
7a  64 
22.17 
30.49 
56.83 


1,242.29 


74.99 
78.77 
77.98 
112.91 
40.65 
25.48 
93.24 
8L97 
2a  33 
6a  56 
2a  43 
24.00 
6a  96 
4a  00 
64.87 
3a  21 
3a  21 
6SL61 


98a  19 


9,4iaoo 


17a  00 
17a  00 
uaoo 
17a  00 

154.00 
84a  00 

Toaoo 


87.55 
64  87 

ia24 
laeo 
ia36 

32.49 

ia:u) 

31.77 

ia29 

1&73 
3a  99 

ia68 

47.01 
3a  61 

14a  91 

21.66 
17.86 
SL34 
6a  71 

8a2i 

6a33 
72.00 

ia39 
ia42 
oau 


Addi- 
Uonal 
duties 
imdep 
proviso 
to  para- 
groph 

393. 


964.43 


3400 
ia88 

laoo 

2400 
23.38 
4a  00 
M.44 


ia84 


a  84 

a98 

ia78 

a  00 


ao9 

17.49 
446 

laoo 

2.88 

a98 

.85 


12a  58 


9.78 
a  16 

a20 

14  73 

a  30 
a  32 

12.16 

a73 

2.65 
4a  02 

a84 


7.96 

•  •  •  «  « 

430 
2.64 
2.64 
a86 


97.32 


1L42 
436 


2.68 
'i'63 


a  10 


2.67 

iai6 

L72 
2.33 


4  61 
2.64 
7.74 


7.84 


72.60 


1.36 


&67 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC, 
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Detailed  statement  ehowinq  dale  of  arrival,  quantity,  avpraieed  value,  and  dutiee  collected 
on  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  imported  at  Alburg,  Vt.,  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  January  1^  1907,  to  June  1, 1908^  with  amount  of  additional  duties  collected 
under  proviso  to  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  act  o/i^97— Gontiiiued. 


Date  of 
arriyaL 


1907. 
Oct.  14 
14 
17 
25 
26 
29 
29 

Total.. 

Not.  6 
8 
8 
13 
14 
19 
21 
25 

Total. 


Doc. 


3 

8 

4 

4 

7 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

10 

17 

21 

21 

23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

20 

31 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
117,905 
27.132 
19.200 
29,280 
29.280 
28,060 
86,400 


586,582 


95,101 
67,100 
71,710 
80,400 
36,600 
34,292 
86,400 
23,925 


601,534 


61,000 
28,800 
19,200 
42,700 
28,670 
19,200 
52,210 
57,600 
190,190 
88,130 
25,200 
28,800 
38,280 
33,380 
46,750 
61,770 
35,585 
30,810 
43,100 
23,925 
57,600 
63,744 
30,630 
47,850 
73,370 


Total..   1,218,542 


Appraised 
value. 


Sly  187. 00 
231.00 
115.00 
161.00 
161.00 
154.00 
518.00 


4,363.00 


1,343.00 
365.00 

1,013.00 
518.00 
197.00 
343.00 
518.00 
239.00 


4,536.00 


336. 00 
173.00 
115.00 
214.00 
158.00 
115.00 
522.00 
346.00 
1,371.00 
635.00 
228.00 
173.00 
367.00 
24a  00 
430.00 
618.00 
343.00 
222.00 
431.00 
239.00 
346.00 
638.00 
221.00 
479.00 
55a  00 


Total 
duties, 
fnclud- 
ingin- 
cr^ued 
and  ad- 
ditional. 


1112.99 
22.61 
16.00 
24.40 
24.40 
23.38 
72.00 


513. 48 


82.82 

oaii 

62.45 
72.00 
32.79 
81.05 
72.00 
21.66 


434.88 


52.74 
24.00 
16.00 
36.91 
23.89 
16.00 
48.06 
48.00 
182.26 
84.46 
23.21 
24.00 
34.66 
31.99 
42.33 
47.68 
32.22 
29.53 
39.69 
21.66 
48.00 
68.73 
29.36 
45.81 
09.29 


9,419.00     l,lia50 


Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  par- 
graph 
393. 


$14.74 


24.67 


3.67 
4.19 
2.60 


2.29 
2.47 


1.72 


ia93 


1.91 


1.33 


4.57 


23.77 

11.02 

2.21 

'"i'78 
4.17 
3.37 
4.53 
2. 56 
3.85 
3. 77 
1.72 


5.58 
3.83 
6.93 
8.15 


05.08 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1906. 

Jan.      3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

16 

17 

24 

27 

28 

80 

Total.. 

Feb.  7 
13 
17 
21 
24 
25 

Total.. 


Ifar. 


2 
7 
10 
16 
18 
20 
24 
24 
27 
27 
28 


Total.. 

Apr.     4 

9 

21 

26 

Total.. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
47,320 
16,144 
51,260 
28,800 
23,584 
49,440 
77,550 
28,800 
28,800 
28,^100 
28,800 
23,485 
22,900 
24,475 


480,248 


22,990 
25,575 
24,750 
47,569 
94,875 
47,080 


262,839 


47,520 
89,320 
44,060 
17,545 
22,330 
66,990 
22,330 
33,495 
33,495 
22,330 
19,200 


419,216 


33,495 
33,495 
44,660 
75,443 


187,093 


Appraised 
value. 


$473.00 
161.00 
479.00 
173.00 
236.00 
288.00 
734.00 
173.00 
173.00 
173.00 
173.00 
223.00 
223.00 
223.00 


3,906.00 


223.00 
223.00 
223.00 
336.00 
664.00 
325.00 


1,994.00 


335.00 
67a  00 
447.00 
175.00 
223.00 
67a  00 
223.00 
335.00 
335.00 
223.00 
115.00 


3,751.00 


335.00 
335.00 
447.00 
754.00 


1,871.00 


Total 
duties, 
inolud- 
ing  in- 
creased 
and  ad- 
ditionaL 


$43.57 
14.80 
4a  41 
24.00 
21.71 
41.20 
7a  21 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
21.26 
20.82 
22.16 


Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  para- 
graph 
893. 


422.20 


20.82 
23.16 
22.41 
43.06 
85.80 
42.62 


237.95 


4S.02 
8a  86 
4a  44 
15.88 
20.22 
60.65 
20.22 
30.32 
30.32 
20.22 

laoo 


378.15 


30.32 
30.32 
4a  44 
68.30 


169.38 


$4.14 
L41 
&09 


2.00 


1.09 
1.00 
1.70 


21.99 


1.00 
1.84 
1.78 
8.42 
0.83 
8.39 


18.02 


8.43 
0.43 
S.22 
1.20 
LOl 
4.82 
1.01 
2.41 
2.41 
1.01 


28.80 


2.41 
2.41 
8.22 
5.42 


18.40 


NoTS.— No  traasactions  in  Maj. 


WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


RECAPITULATION. 


uovlso 


180,318 

162, S38 


1,1m.  00 
3,Ttl.OO 


luao 

J37.0S 
378.  IS 


Dataol 

aiTlvil. 

ftouilltj. 

'ffi- 

dUClM, 
iDOludlDI 

tlanil. 

Aaai- 

under 
provtao 

# 

DsUot 

■mvBi. 

Qvanttty. 

'sr 

ToW 
dutln. 
Including 

Addi- 

¥ 

J2 

PwrA. 
3t,TT8 
39.867 

IS 

«;2« 

1,182.00 

186.83 

if 

14B.M 
TiM 

'is 

S.»G 

■li 

Ubi.  '  1 

IS 
28 

ToWl.. 

Apr.    33 

UtJ 

1 

\ 

1 

18 

U 

Total.. 

Jmia    1 

13 

PMimft. 

II 

a.314.00 

B«.0O 

ina.00 

11 

208,912 

S,H»,00 

870.38 

2S.60 

13,837 

700.00 

71  M 

ToUl.. 

m.-m 

8,017.00 

751.31 

81.70 

J 

lo.wa 

11 

iii 

70,868 

1,244.00 

ii 

I,TM.<» 
1,148.00 

Si 

1,114.  CO 

137.38 
86.88 

Ii 

m.ao 

11 

9.4S 

&47 
4.73 
4.10 
4.80 
4.88 

8.73 
8.49 
4.H 

8.71 
4.C8 

41,003 

Sil 

ii 

as 

736.00 
«91.00 
787,00 

is 

TU.OO 

MS.OD 

7! 

1 

1 

34 

8« 
38 

it 

80 

6.08 
B.M 

ii 

£.32 

si 

i: 

411,100 

7,878.00 

J8B.63 

64.34 

31 

709.00 
1,803,00 

33.37 
80.64 

71.70 

m.66 

«.4D 

4.M 
8.08 

ToUI. 

734,181 

11,1116.00 

l,38&» 

n.K 

WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
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Iktaited  staUmtni  dunoing  daU  of  arrival,  qiumtUjff  apvraised  value^  and  duHe$  collected 
on  unbleached  chemical  wood  pulp  imported  at  Alhurg,  Vt.^jrom  the  Dominion  oj 
Canadafnmi  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  with  amount  addUioruU  dutiee  collected 
Wider  proviio  to  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  act  o/ 7597— Continued. 


Date  of 
arrival. 

• 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
▼aloe. 

Total 

duties, 

indading 

in- 

oeased 

and 

addi- 

ttonal. 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
prOTiso 

to 
para* 

893. 

Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

• 

Appraised 
▼aloe. 

Total 

duties, 

including 

ix^ 
crsssed 
and 
addi- 
tional. 

Addi- 
tional 
duties, 
under 
proylso 

to 
paiap 

1907. 
June  17 
24 

Pound*. 
38,849 

86,484 

1880.00 
645.00 

868.66 

65.31 

84.73 
4.50 

1907. 
Oct.    18 
80 

Total.. 

Not.    5 

9 

15 

27 

Total.. 

Dee.   28 
81 

Total.. 

1908. 
Jan.      4 
13 

Total.. 

Feb.     4 
12 

Total.. 

Mar.   11 

20 

Total.. 

Apr.     6 

7 
7 

Total.. 

May    15 

16 
21 

Total.. 

Pounds. 
88,664 
89,917 

81.568.00 
789.00 

8158.69 
71.45 

810.93 
4.93 

Total.. 

279,169 

4,942.00 

409.73 

34.42 

417,027 

7,638.00 

746.41 

51.37 

July     9 

9 
9 
15 
30 
23 
36 

89,721 
85,364 
40,173 
44,768 
88,064 
47,064 
44,610 

099.00 
1,514.00 
7^.00 
793.00 
1,564.00 
873.00 
791.00 

71.09 
153.50 
71.90 
80.13 
157. 61 
84.22 
79.66 

4.80 
10.50 
4.95 
6.52 
10.85 
&80 
5.48 

41.504 
84.201 
34.548 
42,265 

766.00 
632.00 
683.00 
841.00 

74.44 
61.38 
61.84 
75.66 

5.12 
4.28 
4.26 
5.21 

152.698 

2,922.00 

273,81 

18.82 

39  874 
37.844 

788.00 
748.00 

71.87 
67.73 

4.91 
'     4.66 

Total.. 

889,688 

6,976.00 

697.30        47.99 

Anc.     4 

7 
7 
7 
10 
13 
34 
36 
36 
38 

43,912 
45,948 
85,634 
44,228 
84,323 
85.423 
42,154 
42,314 
43,<816 
88,230 

779.00 
812.00 
627.00 
817.00 
604.00 

1,51100 
743.00 
745.00 
767.00 

1,661.00 

78.60 
82.23 
63.60 
79.16 
61.44 

152.90 
75.45 
75.78 
77.53 

159.71 

5.41 
5.66 
4.38 
6.45 
4.23 

10.53 
5.19 
5.21 
5.34 

10.99 

77,718 

1,536.00 

189.10 

9.67 

85,825 
40,137 

657.00 
795.00 

64.12 
71.85 

4.41 
4.96 

75.962 

1,462.00 

135.97 

9.86 

40.060 
39.210 

794.00 
794.00 

71.71 
70.18 

4:94 
4.83 

Total.. 

606,371 

9,089.00 

906.35 

62.39 

79,270 

1,588.00 

141.89 

9.77 

Bepl.    8 
8 
4 

14 
19 
30 
38 
34 
26 

42,984 
89,512 
77,661 
81.502 
KK,/48 
80.186 
8^,887 
87.378 
44.888 

851.00 
1,587.00 
1.376.00 
1,445.00 
1.574.00 
1,580.00 
1,610.00 
1.548.00 

795.00 

76.94 
160.22 
138.81 
145.88 
158.84 
150.68 
152.83 
156.40 

80.36 

5.30 
11.03 

0.66 
10.04 
10.03 
10.09 
10.52 
10.77 

5.53 

40.290, 
41.856 

799.00 
774.00 

72.11 
74.92 

4.96 
5.16 

82,146 

1,573.00 

147.08 

10.12 

47,783 
38.444 
39,504 

862.00 
705.00 
725l00 

85.55 
68.81 
70.87 

&91 
4.74 
488 

125,821 

2.292.00 

225.23 

16.68 

Tbtal.. 

687,140 

12,266.00 

1,229.91 

84.67 

41,178 
84,604 
39,262 

752.00 
632.00 
718.00 

73.70 
61.93 
70.28 

5.07 
436 
484 

Oct     8 

7 

11 

14 

89,730 
86.802 
87,404 
75,501 

787.00 
1.516.00 
1.544.00 
1,884.00 

71.13 
153.57 
156.43 
135.14 

4.90 
10.57 
10.76 

o.ao 

115,044 

2,102.00 

205.91 

1117 

2272 
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Defied  statement  thowing  date  of  arrival,  quantUy,  appraiied  valu£,  and  dutia  cotteeted 
on  unbleached  chemical  wood  pulp  imported  at  Atowrg,  Vt.j  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  from  January  1,  1907 ,  to  June  1, 1908,  with  amount  additional  dutiet  collected 
vnder  provieo  to  paragraph  893,  tariff  act  of  1897 — Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Date  of  aiTlTBL 


Addi- 

• 

Total 

tional 

duties, 

duties 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

indudinff 
increased 

under 
proviso 
wparft- 

andaddl- 

tionaL 

•af 

Pound*. 

419,726 

16,917.00 

.      8751.25 

t5L70 

724,181 

11,915.00 

1,298.30 

01.40 

206,912 

8,519.00 

370.38 

25.50 

42,537 

760.00 

76.14 

6.34 

441,106 

7,876.00 

780.53 

5434 

279,160 

4,942.00 

400.72 

84.48 

389,538 

6,975.00 

607.20 

47.00 

506.371 

9,080.00 

006.85 

60.80 

687,140 

12,266.00 

1,220.01 

84.67 

417,027 

7,538.00 

746.41 

6L87 

152,608 

2,922.00 

373.81 

18.83 

77,718 

1,636.00 

130.10 

0.57 

75,603 

1,483.00 

135.97 

•.SO 

79,270 

1,688l00 

141.89 

0.77 

82,146 

l,673.0a 

147.03 

iai3 

125,821 

2,292.00 

225.23 

1&58 

115,044 

2,102.00 

305.01 

14.17 

4,822,096 

86,3n.00 

8,683.72 

506.36 

li»07. 

January '. 

February , 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November , 

December 

1008. 

Janoary , 

February 

March 

^?;;;-:::::::::::::::::::::; 

Total 


Detailed  statement  showing  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  and  duties  collected 
on  news-printing  paper,  unsized,  valued  at  not  above  t  cents  per  pound,  imported  at 
Alburg,  Vt.,from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
with  amount  of  additional  duties  collected  unaer  proviso  to  paragraph  896,  tariff  act  of 
1897, 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
raiae. 

Total  du- 
ties, in- 
duding 
increased 
and  ad- 
ditional. 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
proviso 
to  para- 

'St 

Date  of 
arrlvaL 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
valoo. 

Total  du- 
tiea.ln- 
duaing 
Increased 
and  ad- 
ditional. 

Addi- 
tional 
duties 
under 
prafvlso 
topan^ 

T 

1907. 
Apr.    17 

Pounds. 
31,7.'i0 
5.455 
88.363 
28,617 
39,298 
86,649 
86,240 
46,509 
80,254 
88,905 
84,939 
83,309 
83,672 
81,127 
51,833 
34.963 
HW7 

$524.00 
90.00 
710.00 
529.00 
727.00 
678.00 
670.00 
842.00 
56G  00 
720.00 
646.00 
616.00 
023.00 
576.00 
969.00 
647.00 
801.00 

805.25 

16.37 
115.09 

85.85 
117.89 
109.05 
108.72 
136.53 

90.76 
116.72 
104.82 

99.93 
101.02 

93.38 
155. 50 
104.89 
133.52 

1907. 

July    15 
15 
16 
16 
10 
10 
26 

Oct     0 
15 
21 

Nov.     6 
12 

1008. 
May    16 

Total.. 

Pound*. 
63,238 
51.674 
53,033 
37,086 
48,822 
49,771 
85,041 
44,230 
30,036 
46,182 
88,700 
43,180 

42,500 

1068.00 
056.00 
061.00 
668.00 
908.00 
021.00 
647.00 

8iaoo 

730.00 
831.00 
716.00 
706.00 

8S0.00 

$180.  n 
155.02 
150.10 
111.26 
146.47 
149.31 
107.82 
132.60 
110.81 
138.55 
116.18 
13$.  41 

186.31 

May     8 

Jane     4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

10 

10 

11 

15 

15 

17 

Jnly     9 
10 

$8.71 

15 

1,170,646 

21,704.00 

8.647.68 

8.71 

WOOD  FUIiP,  FBIKT  PAPEB,  BXa 


2278 


UeUxSLed  itaiement  t^otoina  date  of  arrival,  quaniiJty,  and  value  of  pulp  wood$  imported 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  mid  entered  under  paragraph  $99,  ai  tne  port  of  Aibvrg, 
Vt.,from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908. 


Date  of 
■rrlvaL 


Jan. 


Pab. 


Har. 


Apr. 


1907. 

2..., 

8,... 

4.... 

6.... 

7..., 

8.... 

9.... 
10.... 
11..., 
12.,. 
14.... 
15.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19..., 
21.... 
22..., 
28.... 
24..,. 
25.... 
28..., 
28.... 
29.... 
30..., 
31.... 

1.... 

2..., 

4.... 

6..., 

6.... 

7.... 

8.... 

9.... 
11.... 
12.... 
13..., 
14.... 
15.... 
16.... 
18..., 
19.... 
20..., 
21..., 
22..., 
23..., 
25..., 
26..., 
27..., 
28..., 

1-.., 

2..., 

4.... 

6.... 

6..., 

7.... 

8.... 

9..., 
11.... 
12..., 
13..., 
14..., 
1.5.... 
16.... 
18.... 
19..., 
20.... 
21.... 
22.... 
23.... 
26.... 
26.... 
27.... 
28.... 
29.... 
30.... 

1.... 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cordt. 
238 
358 
218 
227 
253 
226 
121 
235 
140 
138 
285 
340 
221 
262 
192 
164 
181 

45 
172 
234 
250 
388 
174 
152 
151 
460 
618 
205 
172 
432 

68 
230 
256 
160 
737 
405 
276 
179 
201 
611 
166 
228 
148 
405 
130 
141 
120 
177 
204 
307 
120 
202 
118 
128 

66 
199 
106 
205 
204 
153 
197 
356 
121 
141 
232 
220 
150 
196 
229 
122 
107 
453 
140 
148 
285 
232 
2R0 
905 


Valua. 


11,028.00 
1,420.00 
959.00 
089.00 
1,002.00 
906.00 
601.00 
918.00 
606.00 

6iaoo 

1,315.00 
1,462.00 
806.00 
1,12a  00 
813.00 
728.00 
855.00 
223.00 
658.00 

i,iiaoo 

1,031.00 

1,743.00 
740.00 
677.00 
504.00 

1,776.00 

3,024.00 
940.00 
791.00 

1,84a  00 
343.00 

1,16400 

1,119.00 
784.00 

3,389.00 

1,582.00 

l,a31.00 
672.00 
922.00 

2,702.00 
719.00 

1,127.00 
785.00 

1,781.00 
531.00 
68a  00 
600.00 
700.00 
889.00 

1,260.00 
005.00 
847.00 
447.00 
495.00 
318.00 
792.00 
468.00 
947.00 
756.00 
76a  00 
795.00 

1,500.00 
52a  00 
584.00 

1,102.00 
888.00 
680.00 
809.00 
927.00 
506.00 
415.00 

2,114.00 
565.00 
817.00 

1,47a  00 

1,048.00 
042.00 
89&00 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1907. 
Apr.  3.. 

4.. 

6.. 

6.. 

8-. 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13-. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
22.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
29.. 
30.. 
May    1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

4.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
25.. 
27.. 
28.. 
28.. 
80.. 
31.. 
June  1.. 

3.. 

4.. 

5.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
24.. 
25.. 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
July    1.. 

2.. 


Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Cordt. 

149 

1777.00 

209 

890.00 

289 

1,47&00 

364 

1,431.00 

102 

532.00 

619 

2,633.00 

349 

1,394.00 

490 

1,954.00 

315 

1,168.00 

88.5 

3.698.00 

1,128 

4,719.00 

441 

2, 18a  00 

301 

1,376.00 

.    343 

1,741.00 

560 

2,199.00 

336 

1,379.00 

4.59 

1,960.00 

1,024 

4,151.00 

149 

605.00 

680 

2,768.00 

442 

1,752.00 

307 

1,246.00 

1,740 

7, 112. 00 

576 

2,238.00 

202 

86a  00 

855 

1,101.00 

469 

2,264.00 

649 

2,625.00 

596 

2,602.00 

710 

2, 87a  00 

611 

2,  .552. 00 

599 

2,074.00 

253 

902.00 

1,148 

4,596.00 

770 

3,247.00 

833 

3,646.00 

300 

1,152.00 

497 

1,064.00 

570 

2, 163. 00 

430  < 

1,727.00 

265 

1,07a  00 

1,430 

5,786.00 

a52 

1,398.00 

514 

1,806.00 

525 

1,884.00 

329 

1,28,3.00 

7/S 

2,9iaoo 

1,062 

4.0frl.00 

267 

1,080.00 

343 

1,081.00 

353 

1,42a  00 

864 

3,337.00 

444 

1,836.00 

138 

464.00 

646 

2,555.00 

405 

1,515.00 

276 

i,2oaoo 

1,067 

4,400.00 

736 

2,009.00 

644 

2,460.00 

316 

1,221.00 

628 

2,346.00 

1,140 

3,906.00 

315 

1,260.00 

806 

3,680.00 

441 

1,795.00 

343 

1,336.00 

285 

1,03.5.00 

532 

2,217.00 

287 

1, 114. 00 

275 

i,ioaoo 

242 

97&00 

275 

1, 133. 00 

121 

474.00 

689 

2,683.00 

443 

1,772.00 

285 

1,214.00 

170 

74&00 

Date  of 
arrival. 


1907. 

July    5.. 

0.. 

8., 

9., 

10., 

11.. 

12., 

18., 

15., 

16.. 

17., 

18., 

19.. 

20.. 

23.. 

24.. 

25.. 

26.. 

27.. 

29.. 

30., 

31.. 
Aug.  1 . . 
2.. 
3.. 
5., 
6., 
8., 
9.. 

10., 

12.. 

13.. 

14.. 

16., 

16.. 

19.. 

20.. 

21.. 

22.. 

23.. 

24.. 

26.. 

27.. 

29.. 

30.. 
Sept.   3 . . 

6i; 

6., 

7.. 

9., 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18-. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25., 
26.. 
27.. 
28., 
30., 
Oct      1.. 

2-. 

4.. 

5.. 

7., 

8.. 

9.. 
10., 


Quan- 
tity. 


Cord*. 
182 
311 
668 

876 
186 
228 
202 
416 
336 

1,299 
219 
486 
261 
635 

1,287 
33 
521 
734 
496 
627 
290 
210 
461 
86 
916 
492 
656 
689 
205 
363 
511 
519 
224 
102 
853 
953 
337 
292 
117 
462 
745 
570 
812 
673 
465 
419 
681 
387 
318 
545 
235 
572 
293 
529 
432 
401 
352 
767 
427 
247 
426 
453 
563 
625 
443 
204 
253 
574 
296 
745 
372 
304 
223 
160 
912 
416 
317 
168 


Value. 


1782.00 
1,260.00 
2,539.00 
1,588.00 

851.00 
1,083.00 

768.00 
1,097.00 
1,574.00 
5,658.00 
1,115.00 
2,18400 
1,118.  Op 
2,805.00 
5,406.00 

132.00 
2,398.00 
3,157.00 
1,975.00 
2,683.00 
1,305.00 

835.00 
1,933.00 

36400 
3,678.00 
2,247.00 
3,944.00 
2,067.00 

828.00 
1,665.00 
2,20400 
2,39400 

997.00 

888.00 
2,74400 
4,499.00 
1,424  00 
1, 176. 00 

620.00 
1,844  00 
3,236.00 
2, 42a  00 
3,798.00 
2,462.00 
1,950.00 
1,776.00 
3,138.00 
1,763.00 
1,312.00 
2,203.00 
1,062.00 
2,566.00 
1,456.00 
2,400.00 
2,012.00 
1,368.00 
1,669.00 
3,029.00 
1,726.00 
1,004  00 
1,700.00 
1,882.00 
2,381.00 
2,655.00 
1, 457. 00 

853.00 
1,153.00 
1,942.00 
1,295.00 
3,057.00 
1, 414  00 
1,365.00 

977.00 

640.00 
3  870.00 
1  1115.00 
1   Vff  00 


mop 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBIKT  PAPEB,  ETC, 


Detailed  statement  ihowirw  date  of  arrival,  qtumtUyf  and  value  of  pulp  tooode  imported 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  entered  under  paragraph  699,  at  tM  port  of  JJburg, 
VLyfnym  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908 — Continued. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Deo 


Dftteof 

Qvan- 

airivaL 

ttty. 

1907. 

Cordt. 

.  12 

88 

14 

835 

16 

342 

16 

419 

17 

169 

18 

246 

19 

88 

21 

475 

22 

123 

23 

871 

24 

460 

26 

212 

28 

129 

28 

339 

29 

676 

31 

276 

r.  1 

404 

2 

65 

4 

568 

6 

238 

6 

510 

7 

143 

8 

209 

9 

251 

11 

78 

12 

195 

13 

177 

14 

166 

16 

09 

18 

268 

19 

166 

20 

222 

22 

189 

23 :. 

97 

26 

930 

26 

820 

27 

326 

29 

276 

30 

663 

.  2 

676 

3 

22 

4 

147 

6 

329 

6 

142 

7 

201 

9 

669 

10 

956 

11 

305 

12 

717 

IS 

827 

14 

650 

16 

290 

17 

835 

18 

475 

19 

169 

20 

621 

21 

656 

23 

487 

24 

1,047 

26 

486 

27 

1,177 

28 

42 

80 

770 

81 

464 

Vahie. 


8370.00 
1,498.00 
1,491.00 
1,827.00 

696.00 
1,18&00 

149.00 
1,963.00 

562.00 

1,782.00 

2,385.00 

883.00 

534.00 

1,477.00 

2. 69a  00 

1,220.00 

1,774.00 

260.00 

2,556.00 

1,129l00 

2,634.00 

824.00 

910.00 

1,183.00 

847.00 

797.00 

744.00 

684.00 

431.00 

1,21&Q0 

683.00 

977.00 

87&00 

38&00 

4,030.00 

1,562.00 

1,647.00 

1,064.00 

3,  111- 00 

2,625.00 

lO&OO 

677.00 

1,771.00 

624.00 

980.00 

8,114  00 

4,518.00 

1.500.00 

3,259.00 

1,637.00 

2,5iaoo 

1,637.00 
4,036.00 
2,061.00 

856.00 
2,609.00 
8,289.00 
2,289.00 
4,749.00 
2,298.00 
5,601.00 

186.00 
3,682.00 
2,13&00 


Dftteof 
arrival 


1906. 
Jul    2.... 

8.... 

4.... 

6.... 

7.... 

8.... 

9.... 
10.... 
11.... 
18.... 
14.... 
15.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
20.... 
21.... 
22.... 
23.... 
24.... 
26.... 

28 

29.... 

30.... 

81.... 

Feb.   1.... 

8.... 

4.... 

6.... 

7.... 

8.... 
12.... 
13.... 
14.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20..^. 
21.... 
22.... 
24.... 
26.... 
26.... 
27.... 
28.... 
29.... 
lOr.   2.... 

8.... 

4.... 

6.... 

6.... 

7.... 

8.... 
10.... 
11.... 
12.... 
13.... 
14.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19.... 


Quazi- 
tity. 


Cordt. 
362 
816 
400 
105 
463 
190 
266 
133 
248 
72 
341 
308 
620 
1«) 
286 
307 
499 
844 
221 
641 
594 
576 
964 

.  309. 
600 
671 
360 
235 
317 
198 
580 
249 
305 
497 
466 
797 

1,149 
854 
633 
253 
369 
254 
476 
631 
739 
765 
346 
913 
649 

1,962 
667 
651 
471 
581 
481 
764 

1,202 
394 
249 
430 
682 
801 
666 
847 


Value. 


81,666.00 
4,147.00 
1,774.00 

653.00 
2,151.00 

840.00 
1,109.00 

686.00 
1,136.00 

248.00 
1,624.00 
1,212.00 
2,729.00 

704.00 
1,295.00 
1,264.00 
2, 166. 00 
3,266.00 

844.00 
2,330.00 
2,368.00 
2,508.00 
4,319.00 
1,269.00 
2,447.00 
3,039.00 
1,435.00 

920.00 
1,268.00 

880.00 
2,240.00 

987.00 
1,180.00 
2,077.00 
1,854.00 
3,296.00 
4,596.00 
3,689.00 
2,619.00 
1,012.00 
1,454.00 
1,016.00 
1,897.00 
2,178.00 
2,960.00 
3,203.00 
1,384.00 
3,662.00 
2,606.00 
7,606.00 
2,552.00 
2,292.00 
2,029.00 
2,299.00 
1,997.00 
3,128.00 
4,765.00 
1,676.00 

996.00 
1,768.00 
2,310.00 
3,164.00 
2,18400 
3,390.00 


Date  of 

Quan- 

arrival. 

tity. 

1908. 

Cordt. 

Mar.20 

296 

21 

602 

23 

966 

24 

1,670 

26 

768 

26 

872 

27 

1,010 

28 

645 

80 

2,537 

31 

1,267 

Apr.  1 

769 

2 

477 

3 

1,170 

4 

884 

6 

449 

7 

1,598 

8 

253 

9 

675 

10 

717 

11 

620 

18 

704 

14 

730 

15 

654 

16 

699 

17 

330 

18 

267 

20 

748 

21 

1,047 

22 

149 

23 

428 

24 

277 

25 

609 

27 

891 

28 

765 

29 

262 

30 

365 

May  1 

647 

2 

274 

4 

292 

6 

267 

6 

645 

7 

262 

8 

160 

9 

226 

11 

208 

12 

243 

13 

287 

14 

225 

16 

11 

16 

677 

18 

79 

19 

237 

20 

162 

21 

110 

22 

124 

23 

100 

26 

62 

28 

99 

27 

153 

28 

87 

29 

77 

80 

M 

Value. 


81,162.00 
1,968.00 
3,834.00 
6,179.00 
2,062.00 
3,816.00 
4, 06a  00 
2, 66a  00 
9,304.00 
5,076.00 
3,066.00 
1,805.00 
4,534.00 
1,338.00 
1,796.00 
6,288.00 

092.00 
2, 67a  00 
2,767.00 
2,370.00 
2,820.00 
2,920.00 
2,164.00 
2,796.00 
1,279.00 
1,006.00 
2.923.00 
4,158.00 

506.00 
1,712.00 

i.iiaoo 

1,948.00 

1,135.00 

2,958.00 

1,068.00 

1,420.00 

1,988.00 

1,096.00 

1,168.00 

1,028.00 

2,380.00 

1,048.00 

640.00 

900.00 

824.00 

972.00 

1,148.00 

900.00 

44.00 

2, 67a  00 

siaoo 

1,090.00 
665.00 
468.00 
660.00 
47a  00 
226.00 
396.00 
630.00 
348.00 
306.00 
224.00 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
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Detailed  Btatemeni  showing  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  and  value  of  pulp  woode  imvorted 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  entered  under  paragraph  C99,  at  the  port  of  Aiburg, 
Vt.ffrom  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  i9(^— Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Date  of  arrival. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1907. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

liay 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

igos. 

January 

February 

March 

^?-:::::::::;::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

Grand  total 


Oor4», 

5,884 

6,586 

4,839 

13,721 

14,707 

.    12,386 

10,801 

U,393 

10,444 

8,214 

6,549 

12,349 


10,894 
11,286 
21,609 
15,207 
5,447 


04,787.06 
29,365.00 
21,381.00 
63,221.00 
58,772.00 
48,386.00 
46,606.00 
60,682.00 
43,882.00 
85,821.00 
29,429^00 
»,437.00 


47,082.00 
46,097.00 
85,522.00 
50,721.00 
22,486.00 


181,235 


762,706.00 


SX7BPOBT  OF  EAST  ALBXJBG,  VT. 

Btalement  ofimportatione  of  unbleached  chemical  wood  pulp  at  the  eubport  ofEaet  AVbur^, 

VL,frcm  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 


Date  of  arrival. 


1907. 

Decembers 

Decembers 

Do i 

Do 

Do 

December  20 

December  21 

Do 

December  28 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poundi, 
44,563 
41,393 
42,345 
45,606 
46,967 
37, 151 
79,886 
43,036 
76,963 


456,039 


Appraised 
value. 


8819.00 
776.00 
794.00 
832.00 
839.00 
68a  00 

1,503.00 
789.00 

1,411.00 


8,443.00 


Country  of 
origin. 


Canada 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


Dutiea 
collected. 


88a  12 
74.09 
75.80 
81.63 
82.27 
66.50 

143.00 
77.03 

137.80 


81&24 


Additional 
par.  393. 


8&52 
5.10 
5.22 
5.62 
6.66 
4.58 
0.84 
5.30 
9l49 


56.88 


•No  ImportatloDB  filter  mane,  printing  paper,  or  pulp  woods. 


WOOD  PULP,  PBIBI  PAPEB,  ETO. 
FOBT  OF  SWANTOH,  VT. 


Addlttonal 
proTlsloiii 
gTspbs  391 


lUuHT  3... 

juiuar;  S. . 

Febniacy  I . 
Fsbtuary  S. 

llBIDhSJ... 
l(HCh23... 

Apill21.... 

U^IT 

H^H 

'-1B7.. 

ToUI. 


TS.88 
tS.<7 
1S3.08 

aaara 
IX.  ti 
SS.B4 

33&U 

«LZ1 


NOfB.— Oslf  ctnmlol  vaod  pulp  ImporMd.    So  ImpoTtatloDs  ot  pdnUog  pap«r  or  pulp  wood*. 

FOBT  OF  ST.  AISANS,  VT. 

IvtporUUioTis  of  VKHtd  pulp,  medumkiUly  ground,  imported  from  Canada  and  tntered 
at  the  port  of  St.  Alban»,  Ft.,  -bctwem  Januan/  1,  1907,  and  June  I,  1908. 


Data. 

Quantity. 

VkIdb. 

DDty. 

Addltlotul 

T.^. 

Pmindt. 

40,000 

2S;000 

as|;oa 

148,940 

Is 

113!  00 
90.00 

IIJOO 
410,00 

390.00 
l.Ml.OO 

naw 

38,33 
20.«3 

20,83 
18.87 

25.00 
».83 
42.70 
ie.03 
».7f 

SO.  00 

W.70 

6.17 

t.B8 
3.28 

4.46 

13,  4B 

^-^ 

H«.hn '^. 

m,m 

4,liO.0O 

108.01 

BS,81 

No  filter  masse,  or  filter  stock,  was  imported  from  Canada  and 
entered  at  the  port  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  between  Januarj  1,  1907,  and 
June  1,  IdOS. 


WOOD  PULP,  PMNT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
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Importations  of  chemical  wood  pulpf  unbleached,  imported  from  Canada  and  entered  at 
the  port  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  between  January  1,  1907,  and  June  1,  1908, 


Date. 


1907. 

April  23 

April  25 

Iliiy2 

Mays 

May  11 

May  15 

May  23 

May  26 

May  27 

May  30 

May  31 

Juxie.3 

Do 

June  4 

J>o 

Do 

Do 

June  13 

July6 

July  14 

July  21 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

July  25 

Augusts 

August  14 

August  13 

August  15 

August  21 

August  28 

September  12 

October  IS 

Do 

October  19 

October  26 

October  29 

Do 

Do 

October  31 

Do 

November  1 

November  23 

Do 

November  25 

December  4 

December  9 

Do 

December  24 

1908. 

Januarys.. 

Do 

January  14. 

February  13 

February  1'4 

February  19 

February  24 

March  17 

Apriie 

April  13 

Mayl 

May  24 

Total 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Additional 
duty. 

Total. 

PottiMb. 

37,638 

1601.00 

162.66 

$4.63 

167.19 

41,340 

834.00 

68.90 

5.09 

73.99 

35,346 

563.00 

58.91 

6.31 

65.22 

33,073 

522.00 

65.12 

4.00 

60.12 

42,122 

845.00 

70.20 

5.19 

75.30 

38,004 

609.00 

63.99 

4.73 

68.72 

43,722 

854.00 

72.87 

6.39 

78.26 

46,835 

917.00 

78.06 

5.77 

83.83 

40,640 

801.00 

67.74 

6.01 

72.76 

46,487 

916.00 

77.48 

5.73 

83.21 

42,268 

833.00 

70.45 

5.21 

76.66 

64,434 

911.00 

77.39 

5.72 

83.11 

47,195 

927.00 

78.66 

6.82 

84.48 

46,882 

919.00 

7a  14 

5.78 

83.92 

47,373 

934.00 

78.96 

6.84 

84.80 

43,800 

877.00 

73.00 

5.40 

7^40 

40,151 

792.00 

66.92 

4.95 

71.87 

47,677 

959.00 

79.46 

6.87 

86.33 

43,354 

868.00 

72.26 

6.34 

77.60 

43,506 

841.00 

72.57 

6.36 

77.87 

45,591 

803.00 

75.99 

6.62 

81.61 

45,946 

901.00 

76.58 

5.66^ 

82.24 

47,185 

927.00 

78.64 

6.81 

84.45 

130,543 

2,570.00 

217.67 

16.08 

233.66 

45,723 

893.00 

76.21 

5.63 

81.84 

48,906 

950.00 

81.51 

6.03 

87.64 

53,940 

1,074.00 

80.90 

6.65 

96.56 

^ntVS 

772.00 

65.82 

4.87 

70.69 

85,343- 

1,665.00 

142.24 

10.52 

152.76 

44,740 

961.00 

74.67 

6.51 

80.08 

47,745 

950.00 

79.58 

6.88 

86.46 

44,316 

948.00 

73.86 

6.46 

79.32 

44,212 

880.00 

73.69 

5.45 

79.14 

44,098 

866.00 

73.60 

5.43 

78.93 

45,778 

942.00 

76.30 

5.64 

81.94 

83,270 

1,624.00 

138.78 

10.26 

149.04 

38,079 

744.00 

63.47 

4.69 

68.16 

38,172 

748.00 

63.62 

4.70 

68.32 

25,614 

606.00 

69.36 

4.39 

63.75 

38,543 

753.00 

64.24 

4.75 

68.99 

87,510 

733.00 

62.52 

4.62 

67.14 

39,092 

765.00 

66.15 

4.82 

69.97 

36,150 

706.00 

60.26 

4.45 

64.70 

69,648 

1,276.00 

116.08 

8.58 

124.66 

34,010 

616.00 

56.68 

4.19 

60.87 

74,502 

1,453.00 

124.17 

9.18 

133.36 

41,795 

747.00 

69.66 

6.15 

74.71 

34,508 

630.00 

57.66 

4.26 

61.92 

81,824 

1,607.00 

136.37 

10.08 

146.45 

44,671 

815.00 

74.29 

6.49 

79.78 

40,013 

758.00 

66.60 

4.93 

7L62 

41,780 

741.00 

69.68 

5.16 

74.78 

40,001 

713.00 

66.67 

4.93 

71.60 

36,968 

651.00 

61.61 

4.65 

66.16 

39,302 

749.00 

66.50 

4.84 

70.34 

79,700 

1,423.00 

132.83 

9.82 

142.65 

40,981 

763.00 

68.30 

5.05 

73.36 

113,736 

1,905.00 

189.56 

14.01 

213.57 

37,071 

645.00 

61.70 

4.57 

66.36 

43,043 

754.00 

71.74 

6.30 

77.04 

21,450 

261.00 

35.75 

3.83 

39.68 

89,767 

680.00 

66.28 

4.90 

71.18 

2,958,932 

66,460.00 

4,948.26 

868.87 

6,817.96 

75051— VOL  4— Ofr^ 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Imporiationa  o/vulp  loood  imported  from  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  of  St.  Albans,  Ft., 

heiween  Januoary  1, 1907,  and  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 


Date. 


1007. 
Aug.    1.... 

1.... 

6.... 

6.... 

6.... 
.    5.... 

5..., 

6.... 

6.... 

6.... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6... 

6.... 

6.... 

6.... 

6... 

9..., 

9..., 

9.... 

9,.. 

9..., 

9... 

9..., 

9..., 

9.... 

9... 

9.... 

9..., 
10.... 
U..., 
11..., 
11..., 
11-.., 
11..^ 
11... 
11... 
11... 
11... 
11... 
11... 
11... 
12... 
12... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14..., 
14... 
14..., 
14..., 
14..., 
14... 
14... 
14..., 
14... 
14... 
14... 
14... 
15... 
16..., 
16... 
19... 
19... 


Quan- 
tity. 

Valua. 

Cords. 

9 

136.00 

9 

96.00 

10 

50.00 

10 

55.00 

9 

49.00 

12 

60.00 

14 

77.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

14 

77.00 

0 

49.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

49.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

fi6.00 

14 

77.00 

14 

77.00 

9 

49.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

10 

40.00 

10 

55.00 

10 

5.^.00 

10 

55.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

55.00 

10 

55.00 

10 

55.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

10 

55.00 

10 

66.00 

10 

55.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

9 

49.00 

9 

40.00 

9 

49.00 

9 

40.00 

9 

40.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

'  55.00 

10 

55.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

56.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

14 

77.00 

9 

48.00 

9 

49.00 

10 

40.00 

10 

5&00 

10 

56.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

55.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

66.00 

10 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

Data. 


1907. 
Aug.  19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
19... 
20... 
20... 
20... 
21... 
21... 
21... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22... 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 
23.. 
23.. 
24.. 
25.. 
25.. 
26.. 
25.. 
25.. 
26.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
26.. 
26.. 
25.. 
25.. 
25.. 
26.. 
26.. 
25.. 


Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Cordt. 

14 

177.00 

14 

77.00 

9 

49.00 

9 

49.00 

12 

66.00 

0 

49.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

6&00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

4&00 

9 

40.00 

12 

66.00 

0 

49.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

.13 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

49.00 

9 

40.00 

12 

66.00 

10 

60.00 

10 

60.00 

9 

40.00 

10 

56.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

66.00 

.  12 

66.00 

9 

40.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

4&00 

12 

66.00 

10 
12 

65.00 
66.00 

12 

66.00 

0 

49.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

4&00 

10 

66.00 

10 

65.00 

11 

61.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

66.00 

9 

60.00 

12 

66.00 

10 

60.00 

14 

77.00 

9 

49.00 

14 

77.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

9 

6a  00 

12 

66.00 

9 

49.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

14 

77.00 

U 

66.00 

• 

40.00  1 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1907. 

Cords. 

Aug.  25 

12 

$66.00 

25 

14 

77.00 

25 

10 

55.00 

25 

10 

66l00 

26 

10 

60.00 

25 

10 

60.00 

26 

10 

60.00 

26 

10 

60.00 

25 

10 

60.00 

25 

10 

60.00 

25 

10 

65.00 

25 

10 

56.00 

25 

10 

66.00 

25 

10 

66.00 

25 

10 

65lOO 

-      26 

9 

80.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

26 

14 

77.00 

26 

14 

77.00 

26 

14 

n.oo 

26 

12 

66.00 

26 

9 

«.00 

26 

14 

77.00 

26 

10 

66.00 

26 

0 

49.00 

26 

9 

49.00 

26 

9 

40.00 

26 

8 

44.00 

26 

14 

77.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

26 

10 

6&00 

26 

12 

66.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

26 

10 

65.00 

26 

10 

65.00 

26 

10 

65.00 

26 

10 

56.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

26 

10 

56.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

27 

10 

60.00 

27 

14 

77.00 

27 

14 

77.00 

27 

14 

77.00 

27 

14 

77.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

6&00 

27 

12 

6&00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

9 

48.00 

27 

10 

60.00 

27 

10 

55.00 

29 

10 

55.00 

29 

10 

56.00 

29 

10 

55.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

29 

9 

60.00 

30 

10 

55.00 

31 

14 

77.00 

31 

14 

77.00 

31 

12 

66.00 

31 

12 

66.00 

31 

12 

66.00 

31 

9 

40.00 

31 

0 

40.00 

31 

9 

40.00 

31 

10 

60.00 

Sept.  1 

12 

72.00 

1 

10 

65.00 

1 

10 

56.00 

1 

10 

56.00 

1 

10 

55w00 

2 

13 

66.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

WOOD  pitijP,  print  paper,  etc. 


2281 


/mportations  of  pulp  wood  inpcrted from  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  of  St.  Alhans,  F<., 

oetween  January  1, 1907,  and  June  1, 1^05— Continued. 


Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valua. 

1907. 

Cordi. 

Bept.  2 

14 

•77.00 

2 

12 

6ft.  00 

2 

12 

66.00 

2 

9 

40.00 

2 

9 

40.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

2 

12 

66.00 

•2 

10 

66.00 

2 

10 

66.00 

2 

10 

66.00 

2 

10 

65.00 

2 

10 

65.00 

2 

10 

66.00 

3 

9 

40.00 

3 

12 

66.00 

8 

9 

60.00 

3 

10 

66.00 

S 

10 

66.00 

4 

10 

66.00 

4 

10 

6&00 

4 

10 

55.00 

4 

10 

55.00 

4 

10 

66.00 

4 

10 

65.00 

4 

10 

65.00 

4 

10 

65.00 

4 

10 

55.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

9 

40.00 

4 

14 

77.00 

4 

14 

77.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

9 

40.00 

4 

9 

49.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

9 

49.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

12 

77.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

14 

77.00 

4 

9 

50.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

14 

77.00 

4 

12 

66.00 

4 

10 

55.00 

5 

10 

65.00 

5 

10 

66.00 

6 

10 

65.00 

6 

10 

5&00 

6 

10 

5&00 

6 

10 

45.00 

7 

9 

49.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

7 

i 

6a  00 

7 

5a  00 

7 

9 

49.00 

7 

9 

40.00 

7 

10 

65.00 

7 

14 

77.00 

7 

14 

77.00 

7 

14 

77.00 

7 

14 

77.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

7 

12 

66.00 

7 

10 

55.00 

7 

10 

65.00 

7 

10 

65.00 

7 

10 

65.00 

7 

10 

65u00 

7 

10 

66.00 

7 

10 

66.00 

7 

9 

60.00 

9 

10 

6&00 

.........I 

12 

66.00 

•....    .J 

Ml' 
14 

6&00 

•..:;::::; 

77.00 

1907. 
Sept.  9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 

9.. 
10.. 
10.. 
10.. 
•  11.. 
12.. 
12.. 
12  . 
12.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
15.. 
15.. 
15.. 
15.. 
15.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
16.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
20.. 
22.. 
22.. 
22.. 


Quan- 
tity. 

Valua. 

Cord*. 

12 

966.00 

14 

77.00 

9 

60.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

10 

66l00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

60.00 

12 

66.00 

10 

55.00 

■      10 

60.00 

10 

55.00 

10 

55.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

66.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

65.00 

9 

49.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

10 

55.00 

10 

66.00 

•    10 

65.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

60.00 

14 

77.00 

10 

55.00 

10 

60.00 

10 

60.00 

10 

50.00 

10 

60.00 

10 

60.00 

10 

60.00 

10 

60.00 

9 

5a  00 

12 

66.00 

9 

60.00 

9 

50.00 

12 

60.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

50.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

60.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

10 

65.00 

12 

66.00 

14 

77.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

60.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

65.00 

10 

65.00 

12 

66.00 

9 

49.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

12 

66.00 

10 

60.00 

10 

60.00 

16 

68.00 

14 

77.00 

9 

40.00 
4a  00 

10 

Data. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1907. 

Cords. 

Sept.  22 

10 

855.00 

22 

10 

55.00 

22 

10 

55.00 

22 

10 

65.00 

22 

10 

65.00 

22 

10 

66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

23 

14 

77.00 

23 

9 

49.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

23 

14 

77.00 

23 

9 

49.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

23 

10 

55.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

23 

12 

-66.00 

23 

12 

66.00 

23 

9 

49.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

24 

14 

77.00 

24 

9 

49.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

24 

10 

55.00 

24 

10 

55.00 

24 

10 

65.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

26 

9 

49.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

26 

14 

77.00 

26 

12 

66.00 

26 

14 

77.00 

26 

10 

66.00 

•26...:.... 

10 

55.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

26 

10 

60.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

26 

10 

55.00 

29 

14 

77.00 

29 

14 

77.00 

29 

14 

77.00 

29 

14 

77.00 

29 

14 

77.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

66.00 

29 

12 

6a  00 

29 

12 

6a  00 

29 

9 

40.00 

29 

9 

49.00 

29 

10 

55.00 

29 

10 

55.00 

30 

10 

60.00 

30 

10 

55.00 

30 

10 

60.00 

Oct.     2 

14 

77.00 

2 

10 

55.00 

2 

10 

55.00 

2 

10 

55.00 

2 

10 

65.00 

8 

10 

60.00 

10 

60.00 

10 

5a  00 

10 

60.00 

10 

66.00 

10 

66.00 

10 

65.00 

14 

77.00 

2282 


WOOD  FVUB,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


ImporUUwiM  ofmdp  wood  importedfrom  Canada  and  Entered  at  the  port  ofSt.  Albans^  H., 

oetween  Jamuxry  i,  1907,  and  June  1,  1908 — Continuea. 


Bate. 

Quoa- 
tity. 

Valutt. 

Bate. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1907. 
Oct.    5          .     . 

Cords. 
14 

9 
14 

9 
12 
14 

9 
12 

9 
12 
12 
12 
14 

9 
14 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
14 

9 
14 
12 
14 
14 
14 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
14 
14 
14 
10 
12 
14 

9 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
14 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

177.00 
49.00 
77.00 
40.00 
66.00 
77.00 
49.00 
66.00 
49.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
77.00 
49.00 
77.00 
65.00 
40.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
77.00 
49.00 
77.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
77.00 
60.00 
66.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
6a  00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 
77.00 
77.00 
90.00 
65.00 
72.00 
77.00 
45.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
65.00 
60.00 
66.00 

1907. 
Nov,24 

Cords, 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
18 
10 
13 
12 
10 
10 
16 
10 
10 
9 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
12 
10 

10 
13 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
12 
11 
8 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
.    10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
50 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

tea  00 

66.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
99.00 
60.00 
75.00 
66.00 
45.00 
65.00 
83.00 
66.00 
6a  00 
60.00 
66.00 
76.00 
76.00 
66.00 
75.00 
66.00 
50.00 
84.00 
60.00 
60.00 
72.00 
60.00 

65.00 
66.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 
65.00 
36.00 

eaoo 

60.00 
45.00 
50.00 
65.00 

eaoo 

65.00 
40.00 

5a  00 

70.00 

5a  00 

60.00 

6a  00 

60.00 

5a  00 
6a  00 
5a  00 
5a  00 
6a  00 

55.00 
65.00 

eaoo 

65.00 

iiaoo 

45.00 
55.00 
65.00 

6a  00 
eaoo 
eaoo 

65.00 
275.00 

eaoo 
6a  00 

65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
66.00 
16.00 

1908. 
Feb.  24 

Cords. 
10 
60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
11 
8 

101 
15 
13 

lU 
10 
9 
80 
10 
10 
10 

^0 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 

ao 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$65.00 

5         -   ... 

24 

26 

275.00 

5          

30 

25 

55.00 

6         

Dec  2 

26 

65.00 

5 

8 

25 

66.00 

6     

3 

25 

55.00 

6!  ::;:.: 

3 

25 

65.00 

6     

6 

25 

55.00 

6 

6 

25 

65.00 

6          .     . 

10 

25 

65.00 

6     

10 

25 

55.00 

6     

10 

25 

65.00 

5       

11 

25 

4&00 

5 

11 

25 

66.00 

5     

12 

25 

60.00 

5 

14 

25. 

89.00 

5 

14 

25 

63.00 

7 

14 

25 

75.00 

7 

14 

25 

65.00 

7 

14 

25 

66u00 

7 

14 

25 

45.00 

7 

17 

25 

45.00 

10 

19 

26 

165.00 

10 

19 

28 

55.00 

10 

19 

26 

55.00 

10 

20 

26 

55.00 

10 

20 

26 

55.00 

10 

23 

28 

55.00 

JO 

23 

26 

55.00 

10 

1908.  " 
Jan.    6 

28 

65.00 

10 

26 

65.00 

12  

27 

220.00 

12  

14 

27 

65.00 

13 

14 

27 

65.00 

13 

14 

27 

65.00 

13 

16 

27 

65.00 

13 

18 

27 

65.00 

13 

18 

27 

65.00 

13 

18 

27 

65.00 

13 

18 

28 

22a  00 

13 

20 

28 

165.00 

13 

21 

28 

eaoo 

13 

25 

28 

eaoo 

13 

25 

28 

65.00 

13 

26 

28 

65.00 

13 

31.... 

28 

66.00 

13 

31 

28 

65.0(X 

13 

Feb.   1 

28 

65.00 

13 

1 

28 

65.00 

15 

1 

Kar.  9' 

6a  00 

15 

10 

2 

6a  00 

15 

11 

2 

6a  00 

16 

11 

2 

6a  00 

16 

11 

2 

50.00 

16 

11 

2 

65.00 

18 

11 

2 

55.00 

18 

11 

2 

65.00 

18 

13 

2 

55.00 

18 

15 

2 

66.00 

19 

17 

2    . 

65.00 

19 

17 

2 

60.00 

20 

17 

2 

6a  00 

21 

17 

2 

60.00 

24 

18 

2 

6a  00 

24 

18 

2 

60.00 

24 

19 

2. 

5a  00 

25 

19 

2 

2".     . 

5a  00 

26 

19 

65.00 

26 

19 

8  ..  . 

55.00 

29 

19 

3 

65.00 

29 

19 

8 

55.00 

29 

19 

3 

66.00 

Nov.  1 

19 

3 

65  00 

6 

20 

3 

65.00 

8 

20 

3 

66.00 

0 

22 

8 

66.00 

11 

22 

3    ... 

65.00 

16 

22 

8    .  .  - 

66uOO 

19 

22 

8 

6&00 

83 

24. 

I. II 

f6.€0 

WOOD  PUliP,  PMKT  PAPEB,  EOXJ. 
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TmporiatioTU  of  tndp  wood  imported  from  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  ofSt.  Albans,  Vt.^ 

between  January  1, 1907,  and  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 


Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1908. 
Mar.  3 

Cordt. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

855.00 
5&00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
6a  00 
65.00 
60.00 
55.00 
65.00 

165.00 
70.00 
70.00 
60.00 
65.00 
60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
40.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
50.00 
60.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
65.00 
65.00 
60.00 
50.00 
6a  00 
60.00 
66.00 
55.00 
55.00 
.  66.00 
50.  On 
65.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
70.00 
65.00 
00.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
56.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
56.00 
56.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
40.00 

1908. 
Mar.  17 

Cordi. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
6} 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

840.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
40.00 
40.00 
65.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
65.00 
50.00 
60.00 
.    60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
80.00 
80.00 
60.00 
34.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
60.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
60.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 

eaoo 
6a  00 

60  00 
6a  GO 
55.00 
5&00 
55.00 
6&00 
66.00 
65.00 
5&00 
66.00 

3 

17 

3 

17 

3 

17 

3 

17 

3;:::::::: 

17 

3 

17 

3 

17 

3 

19 

4 

19 

4 

19 

4 

19 

4 

19 

6 

19 

6 

19 

6 

19 

6 

19 

6 

19 

6 

19 

7 

19 

7 

19 

7 

19 

7 

19 

7 

19 

7      

21 

7    

21 

7 

21 

7 

21 

7 

21 

0 

21 

9 

21 

9 

21 

S:  :;::::: 

21 

9 

2K 

9 

21 

9 

23 

9 

23 

9 

23 

9 

23 

9 

23 

9 

a 

9 

23 

9 

23 

9 

23 

10 

23 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

11 

24 

11 

24 

11 

24 

11 

24 

11 

24 

14 

24 

14 

24 

14 

24 

14 

24 

14 

24 

14 

24 

14 

24 

14 

24 

14 

24 

14-    . 

24 

14 

24 

14 

25 

14 

26 

14 

257 

14 

25 

14i. 

25 

14 

25 

14 

25 

14 

25 

14 

26 

14 

25 

14...    . 

26 

16...  . 

25 

10 

26 

7a  00 

17 

36 

6a  00 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1906. 
Mar.26 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
0 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
13 
10 
70 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
'10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

85&00 

28 

65.00 

26 

6&00 

26 

66.00 

26 

6&00 

26 

65.00 

26 

6&00 

26 

6a  00 

26 

72.00 

26 

4L00 

26 

6a  00 

27 

66.00 

27 

65.00 

27 

65.00 

27 

65.00 

27 

55.00 

27 

65.00 

27 

65.00 

27 

55l00 

27 

65.00 

28 

5&00 

28 

5&00 

28 

6&00 

29 

72.00 

29......... 

29 

72.00 
50.00 

29 

385.00 

29 

55.00 

29 

55.00 

30 

saoo 

30 

5a  00 

30 

5a  00 

31 

55.00 

31 

55.00 

31 

55.00 

31 

7a  00 

31 

7a  00 

31 

7a  06 

31 

6a  00 

31 

Gaoo 

31 

5a  00 

31 

5a  00 

31 

5a  00 

31 

6&00 

31 

55l00 

31 

55.00 

31 

6&00 

31 

65.00 

31 

55.00 

31 

66w00 

31 

55.00 

31 

5a  00 

31 

60.00 

31 

5a  00 

31 

65.00 

31 

65.00 

31 

55.00 

31 

60.00 

31 

75.00 

31 

55.00 

31 

65.00 

31 

55.00 

31 

55.00 

Apr.   1 

6a  00 

60.00 

1 

55.00 

1 

55.00 

1 

55.00 

1 

55.00 

2 

70.00 

2 

70.00 

3 

7a  00 

2 

55.00 

2 

6a  00 

3 

66.00 

2 

66.00 

2 

6a  00 

2 

6a  00 

3 

60.00 

a 

6a  00 

2284 
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Importations  of  pulp  wood  imported  from  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  of  St.  AJhane,  Vt., 

oetv>een  January  1,  1907,-  and  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 


Date. 

(^an- 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
ttty. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
ttty. 

Value. 

1908. 
Adf.  2.  ....... 

Cords. 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10} 
12 
0 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 

11 

8 

T\ 
10 
10 

0 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

855.00 
72.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
5&00 
55.00 
63.00 
72.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
60.00 
72.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
7a  00 

7a  00 
7a  00 
7a  00 

55.00 

6a  00 
5a  00 

60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

6a  00 

55.00 
28a  00 
140.00 
140.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
72.00 
65.00 
55.00 
48.00 
38.00 
60.00 
7a  00 
45.00 
60.00 
60.00 
165.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
60.00 
55.00 
280.00 
70.00 
TO.  00 
220.00 
55,00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

1908. 
Apr.  10 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
80 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
40 

S60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 

165.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
.  60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
72.00 
55.00 
55.00 

220.00 

1906. 
Apr.  15 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
lOi 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
TO 
30 
70 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 

155.00 

2 

10 

15 

55.00 

3 

10 

15 

15 

55.00 

3 

10 

55.00 

3 

10 

16 

55.00 

3 

10 

16 

50.00 

3 

10 

16 

50.00 

4 

10 

16 

50.00 

4 

10 

16 

50.00 

4 

10..., 

10...: 

16 

50.00 

4 

16 

saoo 

4 

10 

16 

50.00 

4. 

10 

16 

50.00 

4 

10 

16 

50.00 

4 

10 

16 

50.00 

4 

10 

18 

5a  00 

4 

10 

16 

50.00 

4 

10 

18 

55.00 

6 

10 

16 

50.00 

6 

10 

16 

55.00 

6 

10 

16 

53.00 

6 

10 

16 

60.00 

6 

10 

16 

60.00 

6 

11 

16 

60.00 

6 

11 

16 

saoo 

6 

11 

17 

55.00 

6 

11 

17 

iiaoo 

6 

11 

17 

55.00 

6.. 

11 

17 

55.00 

6 

11 

17 

55.00 

6 

11 

17 

50.00 

6 

11 

17 

iiaoo 

6 

11 

17 

55.00 

7 

11 

17 

55.00 

7 

11 

17 

55.00 

7 

13 

17 

55.00 

7 

13 

17 

50.00 

7 

13 

17 

50.00 

T 

13 

17 

saoo 

7 

13 

17 

50.00 

7 

13 

18 

iiaoo 

7 

13 

18 

385.00 

7 

13 

18 

165.00 

7 

13 

18 

420.00 

7 

13 

18 

50.00 

7 

13 

18 

saoo 

7 

13 

18 

50.00 

7 

13 

18 

50.00 

7 

13 

18 

50.00 

7 

13 

18 

50.00 

7 

13 

18 

saoo 

7 

13 

18 

saoo 

7 

13 

18 

saoo 

7 

13 

18 

50.00 

7 

13 

18 

50.00 

7 

13 

18 

50.00 

7 

13 

18 

60.00 

7 

13 

18 

50.00 

7 

13 

18 

60.00 

7 

13 

18 

60.00 

8 

14 

18 

60.00 

8 

14 

18 

60.00 

8 

14 

18 

50.00 

8 

14 

18 

60.00 

8 

14 

18 

55.00 

9 

14 

18 

55.00 

9 

14 

18 

55.00 

9 

14 

18 

55.00 

0 

14 

18 

6a  00 

9 

14 

18 

65.00 

9 

14 

18 

60.00 

10 

14 

18 

55.00 

10 

m:::.::::: 

18 

66.00 

10 

14 

18 

55.00 

10 

14 

18 

50.00 

10 

14 

18 

55.00 

10 

14 

18 

55.00 

10 

14 

18 

55.00 

10 

14 

18 

55.00 

10 

16 

10 

110.00 
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TrnporUHons  ofvvlp  v)ood  importedfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  (he  f)ort  of  St.  Albans,  Vt., 

bettoeen  Jantuary  1, 1907,  and  June  1, 190^— Continued. 


Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

• 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1906. 
Apr.  19 

Cordt. 
40 
0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

t220.00 
45.00 
55.00 

60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
66^00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 
66.00 
65w00 
6a  00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
65.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
6a  00 

6a  00 

56.00 
65.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
300.00 

6a  00 

,    60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
72.00 
66.00 
55.00 
66.00 
55.00 
165.00 
220.00 
56.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
5a  00 
50.00 
50.00 
65.00 
65.00 

iiaoo 

55.00 
50.00 
65.00 

iiaoo 

55.00 
55.00 

6a  00 

65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
66.00 

1906. 
Apr.  24 

Cord*. 
10 
10 
20 
10 
20 
50 
60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
lOJ 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
60 
110 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

166.00 

66.00 

iiaoo 

65.00 

iiaoo 

275.00 
360.00 
60.00 
85.00 
45.00 
65.00 
50.00 
50.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
55.00 
66.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
330.00 
605.00 
110.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
60.00 
65.00 

iiaoo 
iiaoo , 
iiaoo  1 

60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65l00 
65.00 

1906. 
Apr.  2f 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

80 

May    1 

Cordt. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
100 
20 
10 

IS 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

S6&00 

19 

24 

66.00 

10 

25 

66.00 

20 

25 

66u00 

20 

25 

66.00 

20 

25 

60.00 

20 

25 

60.00 

20 

26 

66.00 

20 

25 

65.00 

20 

25 

65l00 

20 

25 

50.00 

20 

25 

60.00 

20 

25 

66a  00 

20 

25 

110.00 

20 

25 

65.00 

20 

25 

60.00 

20 

25 

50.00 

21 

25 

65.00 

21 

25 

50.00 

21 

25 

55.00 

21 

25 

60.00 

21 

25 

60.00 

21 

25 

60.00 

21 

25 

60.00 

21 

25 

60.00 

21 

25 

66.00 

21 

25 

50.00 

21 

25 

66.00 

21 

25 

66.00 

21 

25 

60.00 

21 

25 

60.00 

21 

26 

6a  00 

21 

25 

60.00 

22 

25 

60.00 

22 

25 

220.00 

22 

25 

55.00 

22 

25 

50.00 

22 

25 

50.00 

22 

25 

55.00 

22 

25 

50.00 

22 

26 

65.00 

22 

26 

65.00 

22 

26 

66.00 

23 

26 

65.00 

23 

26 

60.00 

23 

26 

65.00 

23 

26 

65.00 

23 

28 

45.00 

23 

26 

60.00 

23 

27 

60.00 

23 

27 

50.00 

23 

27 

66.00 

23 

27 

66.00 

23 

27 

65w00 

23 

27 

50.00 

23 

27 

50.00 

23a 

27 

55.00 

23 

27 

65.00 

23 

27 

55.00 

23 

27 

55.00 

23. 

27 

65.00 

23 

27 

65.00 

23 ; 

27 

65.00 

23 

27 

65.00 

23 

27 

6&00 

23 

27 

66.00 

24 

27 

66.00 

24 

27 

55.00 

24 

27 

60.00 

24 

27 

60.00 

24 

27 

66.00 

24 

27 

120.00 

24 

27 

60.00 

24 

27 

60.no 

24 

27 

50.00 

34 

27 

50.00 

24 

27 

60.00 

24. 

27 

65.00 

34. 

27 

55.00 

34.  '.'I.  '! 

37 

56.00 

2286 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PKINT  PAPBB,  BTO. 


Importations  of'ovXp  wood  importedfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  (he  'part  ofSt,  Albans^  H., 

oetween  January  1, 1907,  and  June  1, 1908— Oontmnea. 


Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1908. 
May   1 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
90 
50 
30 
150 
100 
40 
50 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
.      10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

155.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 

6a  00 

55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 

iiaoo 

50.00 

495.00 

275.00 

165.00 

825.00 

550.00 

240.00 

300.00 

200.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

5a  00 

50.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

55.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

60.00 

55.00 

60.00 

5a  00 

50.00 

60.00 

60.00 

45.00 

55.00 

55.00 

5a  00 

55.00 

50.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

50.00 

50.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

50.00 

50.00 

55.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

55.00 

50.00 

55.00. 

50.00 

50.00 

6&Q0 

1908. 
liay    7 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
80 
10 
80 
20 
30 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
50 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
40 
30 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
90 
40 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
60 
50 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$60.00 
6&00 
55.00 

5a  00 

105.00 

55.00 

440.00 

iiaoo 

165.00 

165.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 

300.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
55.00 

220.00 

iiaoo 
iiaoo 

55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
200.00 
150.00 
100.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
220.00 
60.00 
50.00 
45.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
72.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
495.00 
220.00 
165.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
830.00 
275.00 

iiaoo 

55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 

1908. 
May  11 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
110 
40 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

la 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
110 
10 

$55.00 

^  1.:::::::. 

7 

u:.:::;:.. 

65.00 

1 

7 

11 

55.00 

1 

7 

11 

66.00 

1 

7 

11 

65.00 

1 

7 

11 

55.00 

1 

7 

u 

55.00 

1 

7 

11 

55.00 

1 

7 

11 

65.00 

1 

7 

11 

55.00 

2 

7 

11 

65.00 

2 

7 

11 

56.00 

4 

7 

11 

50.00 

4 

7 

11 

60.00 

5 

7 

11 

50.00 

5 

7 

12 

55.00 

5,; 

7 

13.:;:;:::. 

50.00 

5:::;::::. 

8 

13 

55.00 

5 

8 

8 

13 

55.00 

5 

14 

65.00 

5 

8 

H 

65.00 

5 

8 

14 

55.00 

5 

8 

14 

5a  00 

5 

8 

15 

605.00 

5 

8 

•15 

200.00 

5 

8 

15 

24a  00 

6 

8 

15 

66.00 

5 

8 

15 

66.00 

5 

8 

15 

55.00 

5 

8 

15 

50.00 

5 

8 

16 

56.00 

5 

8 

16 

66.00 

5 

8 

15 

50.00 

5 

'  S 

15 

60.00 

5 

8 

15 

50.00 

5 

8 

15 

56.00 

5 

8 

16:;:::.... 

55.00 

5 

8.... 

8 

15 

50.00 

5 

15 

50.00 

5 

8 

15 

■     60.00 

5 

8 

15 

65.00 

5 

8 

15 

56.00 

5 

8 

15 

55.00 

5 

8 

15 

65.00 

5 

8 

15 

55.00 

5 

8 

15 

60.00 

5 

8 

15 

60.00 

5 

8 

15 

66.00 

5 

8 

16 

56.00 

5 

1;::;::::: 

16 

56.00 

5 

15 

65.00 

5 

8 

15 

55.00 

5 

8 

15 

55.00 

5 

8 

15 

55.00 

6 

8 

15 

55.00 

6 

9 

16 

65.00 

6 

9 

15 

55.00 

6 

9 

15 

55.00 

6 

9 

16 

55.00 

6 

9 

15 

55.00 

6 

10 

15 

65.00 

6 

10 

15 

65.00 

6 

10 

16 

66.00 

6 

10 

16 

55.00 

6 

10 

15 

56.00 

6 

10 

15 

65.00 

6 

10 

15 

46.00 

6 

10 

16 

66.00 

6 

10 

16 

50.00 

6 

10 

16 

50.00 

7 

10 

16 

50.00 

7 

10 

16 

55.00 

7 

10 

16 

65.00 

7 

11 

17 

55.00 

7 

11 

17 

56.00 

7 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

17 

56.00 

7 

17 

55.00 

7 

17 

165.00 

7 

17 

606.00 

7 

18 J 

55.00 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Importatums  of  pulp  wood  importedfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  the  -port  of  St.  Albans,  Ft., 

between  January  1,  1907,  and  June  1,  29(?^— Continued. 


Bate. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

lOOB. 
May  18 

Cordf. 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
80 
60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
70 
30 
20 
10 
10 

166.00 
55.00 
65.00 

830.00 
65.00 
6&00 
66.00 
65.00 

165.00 

875.00 
65.00 
56.00 

•  oaoo 
6a  00 

60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
66.00 
6&00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
820.00 
65.00 
55.00 
ftSwOO 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 

sa'i.oo 

165.00 

iiaoo 

55.00 
66.00 

1908. 
I'^T^. ..   . 

CordM. 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 

7 
10 
10 
10 
10 

S55.00 
5100 
60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

150.00 
6a  00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.00 
65.00 
56.00 
56.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
7&00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
35.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 

1908. 
irAy26 

CordM. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

855.00 

18 

23 

'  25 

55.00 

18 

23 

25 

55.00 

18 

24 

25 

55.00 

'     19 

24 

25 

55.00 

20 

24 

25 

12a  00 

20 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

26 

55.00 

21 

24 

26 

55.00 

21 

24 

26 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

22 

24 

27 

55.00 

22 

24 

27 

55.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

165.00 

22 

24 

28 

55.00 

22 

24 

28 

55.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

eaoo 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

55.00 

22 

24 

28 

55.00 

23 

24 

28 

55.00 

23 

25 

25 

28 

55.00 

23 

28 

55.00 

23 

25 

29 

55.00 

23 

25 

29 

55.00 

RECAPITULATION. 


Date. 


1907. 

January 

Febniary 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Beptembo' 

October 

November 

December 

1908. 

January 

Febniary 

March... 

April 

May 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cordi. 

71 

$312.00 

2S0k 

1,292.00 

427 

i,n5.oo 

917 

8,789.00 

1,364 

5,736.00 

873 

3, 97a  00 

935 

4,808.00 

2,629 

14,396.00 

2,578 

14,153.00 

926 

4,939.00 

115 

632.00 

292 

1,64100 

160 

840.00 

1,017| 
2,63^ 

6,53100 

14,521.00 

5,859 

31,913.00 

6,149 

28,015.00 

26,270 

188, 269.  OC 

^286 
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UnporteUiUms  of^ordp  wood  imporUdfrom  Canada  and  entered  at  the  Tprri  of  St.  Albans,  H., 

oetween  January  1, 1907 ,  and  June  1, 190^— Oontinued. 


Bate. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Data. 

Quaor 
tlty. 

Valua. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1908. 
May    1 

Corit. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
90 
50 
30 
150 
100 
40 
50 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
.      10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

155.00 
50.00 
50.00 
65.00 
55w00 
66.00 
6&00 
50.00 
60.00 
55.00 

iiaoo 

50.00 

495.00 

275.00 

165.00 

825.00 

650.00 

240.00 

300.00 

2U0.U0 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

5a  00 

50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
65.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
5a  00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
46.00 
66.00 
66.00 
5a  00 
65.00 
60.00 
55.00 
56.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
65.00 
65.00 
5&00 
55.00 
56.00 
50.00 
6a  00 
6&00 
60.00 
50.00 

5a  00 

50.00 
55.00 

5a  00 

SSlOO. 

6a  00 
6a  00 

66.00 

19QB. 
liay    7 

Cordt. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
80 
10 
80 
20 
30 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
50 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
40 
30 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
00 
40 
80 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
60 
50 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
60.00 

165.00 
66.00 

440.00 

iiaoo 

165.00 

165.00 
65.00 
65.00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 

800.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
55.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
55.00 

220.00 

iiaoo 
iiaoo 

55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
200.00 
150.00 
100.00 
60.00 
60.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
55.00 
220.00 
50.00 
50.00 
45.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
66.00 
72.00 
65.00 
60.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
495.00 
220.00 
165.00 
55.00 
65.00 
66.00 
65.00 
55,00 
55.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
55.00 
880.00 
276.00 

iiaoo 

65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
6&00 

1908. 
May  11 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

no 

40 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
IQ 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 

no 

10 

655.00 

1.. :..:::. 

ui. :;..:.. 

55.00 

1 

11 

65.00 

1 

11 

55.00 

1 

11 

55.00 

1 

11 

6&Q0 

1 

11 

65.00 

1 

11 

66.00 

1 

11 

55.00 

1 

11 

65.00 

2 

11 

56.00 

2 

11 

65.00 

4 

11 

50.00 

4 

11 

60.00 

5 

11 

6a  00 

5 

12 

65.00 

5.: 

13 

6a  00 

6 

8 

13 

66.00 

5 

8 

8 

13 

66.00 

5 

14 

66.00 

6 

8 

14 

65.00 

5 

8 

14 

65.00 

5 

8 

14 

50.00 

5 

8 

15 

605.00 

5 

8 

•  15 

200.00 

5 

8 

16 

240.00 

5 

8 

16 

65.00 

5 

8 

16 

66.00 

6 

8 

16 

66.00 

5 

8 

15 

60.00 

5 

8 

16 

65.00 

5 

8 

16..,: 

55.00 

6 

8 

15 

50.00 

5 

8 

15 

50.00 

6 

8 

15 

50.00 

5 

8 

•15 

55.00 

5 

8 

16 

55.00 

5 

8 

8 

16 

6a  00 

5 

16 

50.00 

6 

8 

15 

•    60.00 

5 

8 

16 

65.00 

5 

8 

16 

65.00 

6 

8 

16 

56.00 

6 

8 

16 

56.00 

5 

8 

15 

65.00 

5 

8 

15 

60.00 

5 

8 

15 

60.00 

6 

8 

16 

55.00 

6 

8 

15 

66.00 

6 

I::::::::: 

16 

55.00 

5 

15 

55.00 

6 

8 

15 

55.00 

5 

8 

16 

55.00 

5 

8 

16 

55.00 

6 

8 

16 

55.00 

6 

9 

15 

65.00 

6 

9 

15 

55.00 

6 

9 

15 

55.00 

6 

9 

16 

55.00 

0 

0 

15 

55.00 

0 

10 

15 

65.00 

6 

10 

15 

55lOO 

6 

10 

15 

55.00 

6 

10 

15 

55.00 

6 

10 

16 

55.00 

10 

15 

55.00 

6 

10 

15 

45.00 

6 

10 

15 

65.00 

6 

10 

16 

50.00 

6 

10 

16 

50.00 

7 

10 

16 

50.00 

7 

10 

16 

55.00 

7 

10 

16 

55.00 

7 

11 

17 

65.00 

7 

11 

17 

55.00 

7 

11 

11 

11 

11 

u 

17 

65.00 

7 

17 

55.00 

7 

17 

165.00 

7 

17 

605.00 

7 

18 

55.00 
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ImportaUoTU  of  pulp  wood  imported/rom  Canada  and  entered  at  the  port  ofSt  Albans,  Ft., 

between  January  1,  1907,  and  June  1,  1905— Continued. 


Data. 

Ouan- 

Value. 

Data. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1008. 
May  18 

Corit. 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 

ao 

60 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
40 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
70 

ao 

20 
10 
10 

166.00 
65.00 
66.00 

22a  00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 
65.00 

165.00 

875.00 
65.00 
65.00 

•  60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
66.00 
55.00 
66.00 
65.00 
55.00 

820.00 
66w00 
65.00 
66w00 
65.00 
55.00 
56.00 

385.00 

165.00 

iiaoo 

65.00 
55.00 

1008. 
Uat?? 

CordM. 
10 

0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 

7 
10 
10 
10 
10 

S55.00 
54.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
65.00 
55.00 
6a  00 
60.00 

6a  00 

50.00 
50.00 
160.00 
60.00 
60.00 

6a  00 

60.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
65.00 
55.00 
7&00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 
35.00 
60.00 
60.00 
6a  00 
65.00 

1008. 
irA725 

Cords. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
30 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

S55.00 

^18 

^t^J  anr......... 

23 

£::::::.:: 

55.00 

18 

23 

26 

65.00 

18 

24 

25 

66.00 

19 

24 

25 

55.00 

20 

24 

25 

120.00 

20 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

21 

24 

25 

55.00 

22 

24 

27 

55.00 

22 

24 

27 

55.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

165.00 

22 

24 

28 

55.00 

22 

24 

28 

65.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

24 

28 

60.00 

22 

28 

60.00 

22 

24 

28 

55.00 

22 

24 

28 

55.00 

23 

24 

28 

55.00 

23 

25 

25 

28 

55.00 

23 

28 

55.00 

23 

25 

29 

55.00 

23 

26 

29 

55.00 

RECAPITULATION. 


Date. 


1907. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1908. 

January 

February 

March 


Quantity. 


26,270 


Value. 


Cordt. 

71 

$312.00 

8201 

1,292.00 

427 

1,775.00 

917 

8,789.00 

1,364 

5,736.00 

873 

3, 97a  00 

935 

4,808.00 

2,629 

14,396.00 

2,678 

14,153.00 

926 

4,939.00 

115 

632.00 

292 

1,644.00 

160 

840.00 

r^ 

6,534.00 

14,521.00 

6,850 

81,913.00 

6,149 

28,015.00 

189, 269.  OC 
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POB.T  OF  BICHFOB.D,  VT. 

Importations  of  wood  pulp^  mechanically  ground,  from  Canada,  at  the  port  of  Richford, 
Vt.,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  under  paragraph  S9S, 


Date  of 
arrival. 

Quantity. 

1907. 

Pounds. 

Jan.      1 

90,300 

9 

86,022 

10 

37,800 

18 

72,450 

18 

40,131 

18 

30,860 

18 

03,061 

18 

63,675 

20 

40,600 

Feb.     9 

75,600 

11 

54,990 

11 

32,760 

20 

37,800 

20 

33,390 

22 

37,800 

23 

81,877 

Mar.     6 

32,760 

7 

60,200 

15 

81,000 

15 

60,200 

21 

90,300 

21 

51,750 

28 

60,200 

29 

22,500 

Apr.     1 

60,200 

16 

54,000 

22 

33,600 

22 

64,000 

May     8 

48,000 

23 

72,000 

29 

28,800 

Jane  11 

24,000 

11 

62,400 

15 

76,800 

JtUy     0 

86,400 

18 

57,600 

Aug.     9 

86,400 

Sept.  16 

74,400 

Value. 


$564.00 
602.00 
428.00 
507.00 
267.00 
216.00 
651.00 
423.00 
847.00 
473.00 
622.00 
371.00 
428.00 
378.00 
428.00 
926.00 
371.00 
346.00 
632.00 
346.00 
664.00 
404.00 
846.00 
176.00 
346.00 
421.00 
202.00 
421.00 
288.00 
432.00 
173.00 
144.00 
374.00 
461.00 
618.00 
346.00 
61&00 
44&00 


Duties. 


$75.25 
71.69 
31.60 
60.38 
83.44 
25.72 
77.54 
63.06 
41.33 
63.00 
46.83 
27.30 
81.50 
27.83 
81.50 
68.23 
27.30 
60.17 
67.60 
60.17 
75.25 
43.13 
50.17 
18.76 
60.17 
45.00 
28.00 
45.00 
40.00 
60.00 
24.00 
20.00 
52.00 
64.00 
72.00 
48.00 
72.00 
62.00 


Addi- 
tional 
duties. 


$11.29 


9.45 


7.53 
10.13 
7.53 
11.29 
6.47 
7.53 
2.81 
7.53 
6.75 


Date  of 
arrival. 


1907. 

8ept.  25 

Oct.      4 

7 

8 

0 

14 

15 

17 

22 

24 

29 

Nov.     1 

6 

20 

26 

27 

20 

6 

7 

0 

13 

14 

21 

81 

1008. 

Jan.  11 
13 
22 
29 

Feb.  18 
20 
7 
20 

May    15 


Quantity. 


Deo. 


Apr. 


Total. 


{Pounds. 
86,400 
57,600 
28,800 
38,400 
28,800 
28,800 
19,200 
19,200 
18,009 
48,000 
28,800 
86,400 
76,800 
19,200 
86,400 
28,800 
67,600 
62,485 
80,250 
72,000 
67,600 
28,800 
86,400 
86,400 


48,000 
19,200 
76,800 
76,800 
37,170 
24,366 
57,600 
48,000 
76,800 


8, 841, 496 


Value. 

Duties. 

$618.00 

$72.00 

846.00 

48.00 

178.00 

24.00 

230.00 

32.00 

173.00 

24.00 

173.00 

24.00 

116.00 

16.00 

116.00 

16.00 

'    225.00 

16.01 

288.00 

40.00 

173.00 

24.00 

51&00 

72.00 

461.00 

64.00 

116lOO 

16.00 

518.00 

72.00 

173.00 

24.00 

846.00 

48.00 

437.00 

62.07 

212.00 

25u21 

432.00 

60.00 

846.00 

48.00 

173.00 

24.00 

61&00 

72.00 

618.00 

72.00 

288.00 

40.00 

115.00 

16.00 

461.00 

64.00 

461.00 

64.00 

402.00 

88.98 

276.00 

20.31 

346.00 

48.00 

288.00 

40.00 

461.00 

64.00 

26,800.00 

8,209.29 

Addi- 
tional 
duties. 


$7.81 
3.78 


90.90 


No  importations  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  to  Richford,  Vt., 
under  paragraph  395. 

White  news  printing  paper  imported  from  Canada  at  Richford,  Vt,,  from  January  J, 

1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  under  paragraph  S96. 


Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Date  of  arrival. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duties. 

1907. 
Feb.  1 

Pounds. 
230 
39,717 
5,460 

95,346 
47,294 
48.450 
74.499 
80,336 
83,109 
49,383 

$6.00 
715.00 
115.00 

1,764.00 

875.00 

896.00 

1,751.00 

1,486.00 

1,538.00 

914.00 

$1.15 

119. 15 

21.84 

286.04 
141.88 
145.35 
223.60 
241.01 
249.33 
148.15 

1906. 
May  4 

Pounds. 

132,623 
94,191 
96,376 
85,046 

135,932 
81,190 
42,047 
94,786 
43,764 

$2, 45a  00 
1,790.00 
1,831.00 
1,616.00 
2,583.00 
1,543.00 

799.00 
1,801.00 

832.00 

$397.87 

Apr.  15 

7::::::::: 

282.57 

15 

7 

280.13 

14 

255.14 

1908. 

15 

407.80 

Apr.  14 

16 

243.57 

15 

19 

126.14 

16 

23 

284.36 

22 

26 

131.20 

25 

Total 

25 

1,320,779 

25,30a00 

3,995.27 

30 
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ImportaiWM  of  spruce  ptdp  wood  from  Canada  at  Richford,  Vt,,  from  Janvjory  1, 1907, 

to  June  1, 1908,  under  paragraph  699, 


Date  of  arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1907. 

Cordi. 

Jan.    1 

18 

190.00 

1 

9 

45.00 

1 

9 

45.00 

2 

18 

90.00 

2 

18 

9a  00 

2 

10 

40.00 

2 

20 

80.00 

2 

20 

80.00 

2 

10 

60.00 

2 

20 

80.00 

6 

12 

66.00 

6 

10 

55.00 

7 

10 

60.00 

8 

10 

50.00 

8 

9 

45.00 

8 

18 

90.00 

8 

18 

90.00 

10 

64 

270.00 

10 

9 

36.00 

10 

10 

60.00 

10 

12 

60.00 

14 

45 

225.00 

16 

20 

100.00 

16 

9 

4&00 

16 

9 

86.00 

17 

20 

98.00 

17 

10 

49.00 

17 

18 

72.00 

Xff««^»»»*  • 

18 

72.00 

17 

20 

9&00 

29 

10 

4a  00 

Fftb.  8 

36 

180.00 

8 

9 

4&00 

16 

9 

45.00 

18 

45 

225.00 

18 

9 

45.00 

26 

18 

90.00 

26 

18 

90.00 

26 

18 

90.00 

26 

9 

45.00 

26 

10 

50.00 

Mar.  2 

20 

80.00 

4 

18 

90.00 

4 

18 

90.00 

12 

9 

45.00 

14 

10 

40.00 

15 

9 

45.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

21 

12 

66.00 

22 1.. 

10 

45.00 

25 

12 

66.00 

25 

9 

50.00 

26 

10 

40.00 

26 

9 

45.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

27 

12 

66.00 

Apr.   9 

Oi 

51.  UO 

11 

12 

66.00 

16 

10 

45.00 

15 

10 
20 

45.00 

saoo 

17 

24 

0 

45.00 

24 

ao 

9a  00 

24 

20 

60.00 

24 

10 

80.00 

25 

20 

60.00 

25 

10 

80.00 

May   7 

20 

60.00 

7 

10 

40.00 

9 

20 

100.00 

9 

20 

90.00 

11 

10 

80.00 

11 

20 

100.00 

14 

10 

80.00 

18 

10 

40.00 

18 

10 

40.00 

22 

8 

4a  00 

Date  of  arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Date  of  arrival. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1907. 

Cord*. 

1908. 

Cords. 

June    1 

20 

180.00 

Jan.  27 

12 

172.00 

1 

20 

80.00 

27 

16 

96.00 

3 

10 

45.00 

27 

16 

9a  00 

8 

20 

90.00 

27 

10 

7a  00 

5 

10 

50.00 

27 

12 

6a  00 

5 

10 

60.00 

27 

12 

oaoo 

6 

20 

90.00 

27 

12 

6a  00 

7 

10 

40.00 

27 

12 

6a  00 

Aug.  28 

30 

180.00 

28 

12 

66.00 

Sept   3 

10 

60.00 

28 

12 

6a  00 

3 

10 

60.00 

28 

12 

6a  00 

7 

40 

240.00 

29 

12 

oaoo 

7 

10 

60.00 

29 

10 

7a  00 

10 

10 

60.00 

30 

12 

72.00 

10 

30 

180.00 

30 

16 

9a  00 

12 

10 

55.00 

30 

12i 

77.00 

16 

40 

240.00 

81 

12 

72.00 

19 

10 

60.00 

Fftb.   1 

9 

60.00 

20 

10 

60.00 

3 

10* 

7a  00 

20 

10 

60.00 

5 

11 

6a  00 

21 

10 

60.00 

5 

11 
12 

71.00 

21 

10 

60.00 

7 

75.00 

25 

10 

60.00 

7 

12 
11 

75.00 

25 

10 

60.00 

7 

60.00 

26 

30 

180.00 

7 

8 

48.00 

27 

10 

55.00 

8 

12 

72.00 

27 

10 

60.00 

8 

12 

72.00 

27 

10 

60.00 

8 

111 

68.00 

30 

10 

60.00 

11 

10 

7a  00 

Oct.     3 

10 

60.00 

11 

10 

60.00 

4. 

10 

55.00 

11 

iJl 

7L00 

4 

10 

60.00 

13 

62.00 

4 

10 

60.00 

14 

13 

78.00 

8 

10 

55.00 

14 

12 

72.00 

30 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

72.00 

Nov.    1 

12 

72.00 

14 

10 

7a  00 

1 

12 

72.00 

15 

10 

60.00 

4 

12 

72.00 

16 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

72.00 

15 

12 

72.00 

15 

10 

55.00 

15 

10 

60.00 

19 

10 

55.00 

15 

10 

60.00 

Deo.  14 

15 

75.00 

15 

10 

70.00 

26 

H 

67.00 

15 

12 

6a  00 

25 

10 

45.00 

15 

0 

50.00 

27 

9i 

40.00 

17 

14 

84.00 

17 

10 

60.00 

1908. 

18 

12 

72.00 

Jan.     2 

9 

54.00 

18 

12 

72.00 

6 

9 

45.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

7 

111 

82.00 

19 

12 

oaoo 

8 

10 

60.00 

19 

12 

oaoo 

8 

10 

60.00 

19 

12 

66.00 

8 

9 

63.00 

19 

9 

5a  00 

10 

10 

45.00 

20 

10 

60.00 

15 

10 

7a  00 

20 

10 

55.00 

15 

121 

80.00 

20 

10 

60.00 

15 

12 

84.00 

20 

12 

72.00 

16 

10 

60.00 

20 

10 

60.00 

18 

12 

75.00 

20 

14 

84.00 

20 

12 

6a  00 

21 

9 

54.00 

20 

12 

6a  00 

21 

13 

78.00 

21 

12 

6a  00 

21 

13 

78.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

21 

12 

72.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

21 

10* 

63.00 

22 

12 

66.00 

21 

loi 

63.00 

22 

lU 

68.00 

22 

9 

6100 

23 

15 

90.00 

24 

10 

60.00 

23 

12 

72.00 

24 

12 

75.00 

23 

12 

72.00 

24 

10 

63.00 

23 

12 

72.00 

24 

12 

72.00 

23 

12 

73.00 

24 

12 

72.00 

24 

101 

62.00 

25 

60 

830.00 

24 

12^ 

72.00 

25 

11 

6a  00 

24 

16 

96.00 

25 

8 

48.00 

24 

12 

72.00 

25 

13 

7a  00 

24 

12 

66.00 

25 

18 

7a  00 

24 

12 

6a  00 

25 

IJI 

62.00 

24 

12 

66.00 

25 

62.00 

25 

9 

5a  00 

25 

16 

90.00 

27 

lOi 

68.00 

25 

10 

60.00 

2290 


WOOD  PUI.P,  PBtNT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


Importatiom  of  spmce  pulp  wood  from  Canada  at  JRichfordy  Vt,,  from  January  1, 1907, 

to  June  1, 1908,  under  paragraph  699 — Continued. 


Dftte  of  arrival. 

Qoan- 

Uty. 

Value. 

Date  of  arrival. 

Quan- 
llty. 

1906. 

Oorda. 

1906. 

Cords. 

Feb.  25 

10 

160.00 

Mar.  12.. ...\. 

12 

25 

10 

60.00 

13 

12 

26 

12 

72.00 

12 

12 

26 

12 

72.00 

12 

12 

27 

14 

84.00 

12 

12 

27 

10 

60.00 

13 

10 

27 

12 

66.00 

13 

12 

27 

9 

64.00 

14 

12 

27 

12 

72.00 

14 

13 

28 

12 

66.00 

14 

10 

28 

86 

108.00 

M 

10 

28 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

28 

10 

60.00 

14 

12 

28 

12 

72.00 

14 

12 

29 

12 

66.00 

14 

12 

29 

12 

66.00 

16 

9 

29 

10 

60.00 

16 

12 

29 

10 

60.00 

16 

12 

29 

12 

72.00 

16 

9 

29 

13 

78.00 

16 

12 

Ifar.   1 

io§ 

63.00 

16 

12 

1 

12 

66.00 

16 

12 

1 

12 

66.00 

16 

12 

1 

12 

66.00 

16 

12 

1 

221 

116.00 

16 

9 

3 

36 

198.00 

^  16 

9 

4 

12 

70.00 

16 

10 

4 

10 

60.00 

16 

101 

6 

lOi 

63.00 

16 

16 

6 

lOi 

63.00 

16 

13 

6 

10 

60.00 

16........ 

12 

6 

8 

48.00 

16 

10 

6 

104 

63.00 

16 

10 

7 

14 

84.00 

17 

14 

7 

14 

84.00 

17 

14 

7 

10 

£0.00 

17 

10 

9 

12 

72.00 

17 

14 

9 

12 

72.00 

17 

lOi 

9 

12 

72.00 

18 

10 

10 

12 

72.00 

18 

10 

10 

12 

70.00 

18 

10 

U 

12i 

75.00 

18 

10 

11 

10 

60.00 

18 

9 

12 

10 

6a  00 

18 

12 

12 

13 

78.00 

18 

9 

12 

12 

72.00 

19 

12 

12 

12 

72.00 

19 

9 

12 

12 

72.00 

20 

10 

12 

11 

66.00 

20 

10 

Value. 


172.00 
72.00 
72.00 
66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
72.00 
72.00 
78.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
60.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
64.00 
64.00 
60.00 
63.00 
60.00 
78.00 
72.00 
60.00 
60.00 
84.00 
84.00 
60.00 
84.00 
63.00 
6a  00 

•a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 

60.00 
66.00 
64.00 
72.00 
60.00 
60.00 

6a  00 


Date  of  arrival. 


Apr. 


1906. 
Mar.  20.. 
20... 
20... 
20... 
20.. 
20.. 
20... 
20.. 
21... 
21... 
21... 
21... 
23.. 
23... 
25.. 
26.. 
30.. 

2.. 

2.. 
21.. 
21.. 
27.. 
27.. 
27.. 
28.. 
28.. 
28.. 
29.. 
29.. 
29.. 
29.. 
29.. 
29.. 
29.. 
30.. 
30.. 

1.. 

2.. 

2.. 

2.. 

6.. 


May 


6. 

8. 

8. 
13. 
14. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Total. 


Cords. 
12 

111 
13 
12 
12 
8 

llj 

12 

12 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

10 

14 

12 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

12 

13 

12 

8 

12 

12 

10 

10 

9 


Value. 


6,021| 


172.00 
68.00 
69.00 
78.00 
72.00 
72.00 
4a  00 
69.00 
72.00 
6a  00 
84.00 
84.00 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
8100 
63.00 
60.00 
84.00 
72.00 
48.00 
64.00 
64.00 
64.00 
64.00 
64.00 
64.00 
60.00 
6a  00 

6a  00 
6a  00 

45.00 
46.00 
45.00 
60.00 
60.00 
54.00 
60.00 
65.00 

oaoo 

45.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 

oaoo 

64.00 


25,577.00 


POBT  OP  NEWPOBT,  VT, 

Mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  of 
Memphremagog  (Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
from  ths  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  393, 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OP  WOOD. 


Date. 


1907. 

Tanuary  1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Quantity. 


Poxindt. 
44,598 
86,899 
42,463 
64,772 
80,077 
36,440 
62,062 
121,970 
41,140 


Value. 

Duty. 

Countervailing  duty 
(paragraph  393). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

taoi.oD 

$37.17 
72.42 
35.39 
46.64 
41.73 
29.63 
43.39 

101.64 
34.28 

Cords. 

391.00 

191.00 

246.00 

226.00 

159.00 

234.00 

649.00 

185.00 

WOOD  PUliP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


2291 


Met^WKieaUff  ground  and  chemiedUy  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  diitrict  oj 
Memphremagop  (^Newporty  Vt.,  port  of  entry) j  from  January  1,  1907 ,  to  June  1, 190S, 
fivm  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  J9 J— Continued. 

ICECHANICALLT  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Contlnned. 


Date. 


1907. 
January  2 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  3 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Januarys 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  7 

Do 

January  8 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  9 

January  10 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  13 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  16 

January  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  17 

Do 

Janoary  18 

.Do 

Do 

Do 

January  19 

Do 

Do 

January  21 .- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Quantity. 


Povnd9. 
23,496 
24,403 
34,106 
36,058 
48,681 
48,307 
35,000 
73,564 
36,207 
36,068 
37,338 
99,077 
44,900 
72,550 
19,751 
140,200 
96,609 
37,329 
n,205 
26,932 
69,142 
22,590 
43,450 
74,166 
43,558 
67,413 
72,681 
60,612 
34,435 
52,308 
42,333 
34,915 
43,690 
48,667 
36,010 
84,540 
21,177 
24,916 

10,816 
60,256 
26,296 
05,556 
30,378 
47,303 
22,874 
42,304 
60,390 
40,357 
34,173 
51,911 
24,633 
21,525 
103,461 
86,215 
35,020 
80,920 
73,370 
25,475 
60,847 
83,962 
35,450 
35,300 
70,180 
21,604 
45,078 
26,614 
24,148 
74,167 
01,638 
118,123 
85,224 
86,884 
57,783 


182.00 

85.00 

84.00 

166.00 

210.00 

317.00 

223.00 

331.00 

163.00 

162.00 

168.00 

446.00 

202.00 

326.00 

60.00 

1,157.00 

780.00 

168.00 

847.00 

04.00 

667.00 

70l00 

217.00 

770.00 

196.00 

303.00 

827.00 

5oaoo 

15&00 
23&00 
19a  00 
157.00 
107.00 
210.00 
162.00 
155l00 

74.00 
112.00 
619.00 

6&00 
812.00 
118.00 
43a  00 
137.00 
213.00 

78.00 
190.00 
812.00 
182.00 
15100 
234.00 

86.00 

75.00 
466.00 
163.00 
158.00 
4C5.00 
605.00 

80.00 
314.00 
153.00 
160.00 
160.00 
•  679.00 

76.00 
225.00 

03.00 

85.00 
612.00 
412.00 
632.00 
150.00 
161.00 
260.00 


110.58 
20.34 
20.09 
30. «) 
40.57 
40.26 
20.17 
61.30 
30.17 
30.06 
81.12 
82.66 
87.42 
60.46 
16.46 

U6.83 
70.75 
31.11 
64.34 
22.44 
57.62 
18.83 
86.21 
61.81 
86.30 
5&18 
60.57 
5a  51 
28.70 
43.50 
85.28 
20.10 
36.41 
40.50 
30.01 
28.78 
17.65 
2a  76 
41.20 
16.10 
57.n 
21.01 
70.63 
26.32 
80.40 
18.66 
85.25 
57.83 
33.63 
28.48 
43.26 
20.53 
17.94 
86.22 
30.18 
20.18 
74.93 
61.14 
21.23 
58.21 
28.30 
29.54 
29.42 
58.48 
l&OO 
87.57 
22.18 
30.12 
61.81 
76.87 
98.44. 
29.35 
29.90 
48.15 


Countervailing  duty 
(paragraph  393). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

Cbrdt. 

4a  38 
27.56 

siaio 

6.80 

19.91 

4.98 

21.86 

5.84 

17.46 

4.87 

14.24 

3.56 

• 

21.13 

5.28 

20.21 

5.06 

21.86 

5.84 

2292 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


■Mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  of 
Memphremagog  (Newport^  Vt.,  port  of  entry) ^firom  Jantuiry  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  5W— Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD— Contlniied. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Countervailing  duty 
(paragraph  393). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
J&nuftry  22 

Pounds. 
24,536 
68,000 
95,302 
61,543 
38,403 
62,380 
76,236 
22,492 
22,990 
26,083 
19,365 
54,422 
73,728 
105,421 
44,958 
66,003 
48,934 
37,142 
35,373 
34,633 

24,  no 

33,041 
73,012 
52,474 
40,528 
43,533 
62,513 
23,740 

107,300 
40,672 
35,283 
35,638 
45,586 
76,009 
51,663 
79,907 

102,072 

130,789 
36,552 
71,973 
66,928 
65,211 
20,455 
17,311 
37,002 
38,339 
65,776 
60,667 
61,304 
42,358 
48,496 
42,662 
73,553 
80,333 
46,938 
65,943 
23,328 
40,672 
47,180 
64,600 
65,872 
44,813 
45,661 
55,451 
57,334 
23,054 
47,703 

129, 118 
22,588 

113,218 
45,574 
62,247 
37,336 
41,006 

S86.00 
651.00 
429.00 
232.00 
173.00 
281.00 
343.00 

79.00 
103.00 
117.00 

68.00 
245.00 
332.00 
474.00 
202.00 
29"/.  00 
22a  00 
167.00 
169.00 
166.00 

87.00 
149.00 
329.00 
236.00 
182.00 
196.00- 
236.00 

83.00 
1,019.00 
417.00 
159.00 
160.00 
205.00 
342.00 
232.00 
659.00 
842.00 
1,079.00 
164.00 
324.00 
301.00 
293.00 

72.00 

61.00 
167.00 
173.00 
296.00 
228.00 
231.00 
191.00 
218.00 
102.00 
331.00 
361.00 
211.00 
297.00 

82.00 
427.00 
212.00 
246.00 
251.00 
202.00 
205.00 
250.00 
258.00 

81.00 

215.00 

1,356.00 

79.00 
793.00 
205.00 
280.00 
168.00 
185.00 

r»).4.'s 
48.33 
79.42 
42.95 
32.00 
61.98 
63.53 
18.74 
19.16 
21.74 
16.14 
46.35 
61.44 
87.85 
37.47 
66.00 
40.78 
30.96 
29.48 
28.86 
20.64 
27.53 
60.84 
43.73 
83.77 
86.28 
43.76 
19.78 
89.42 
33.89 
29.40 
29.70 
37.99 
63.34 
43.05 
66.59 
85.06 

108.99 
30.46 
69.96 
65.77 
64.34 
17.05 
14.43 
30.84 
31.95 
64.81 
42.14 
42.75 
35.30 
4a  41 
35.55 
61.29 
66.94 
39.12 
64.95 
19.44 
83.80 
89.32 
45.60 
46.56 
37.34 
88.05 
46.21 
47.78 
19.21 
39.76 

107.60 
1&82 
94.36 
87.98 
61.87 
81.11 
84.17 

Oordt, 

January  23 

16.70 

S4.18 

January  24.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  25 

Do 

January  26 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  28 

Do : 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jamiary  29 , r 

Do 

Do 

Pebniary  1 ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

30.90 
11.71 

7.73 

February  2 

2.93 

Do 

Do 

Do 

23.01 
29.40 
37.67 

5.76 

7  3S 

Febniary  4 

fiL42 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

• 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

11.71 

2.93 

Do.: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. :.:.:...:!::::::::::::::::::: 

87.19 

9.30 

Do.: :..::: 

16.98 

426 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPBE,  BTO. 
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MechanicaUy  ground  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  of 
Memphremagog  (Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry) ,  from  January  i,  1907 ,  to  June  J,  1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Cariada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

HECHANICALLY  OROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Contlnued. 


Datab 


1907. 
February  11 

Do 

February  12 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  13 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  15 

February  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  18 

February  19 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  20 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

February  21 

Do 

February  22 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  23 

Do 

Do , 

February  25 , 

Do 

Do , 

February  27 , 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

February  28 : , 

March  1 

Do 

Do 

Do .' t 

Do , 

Do : , 

lCarch2 , 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

lCan!li4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  5 , 

Do 

Do 

ZIareh6 

Do 

Do 

76051— VOL  4—09 11 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 
48,805 
37 


50 

171 

46 

61 

85 

36 

.57 

105; 

88 

50 

180 

37 

196 

53 

78 

48 

87 

20 

42 

20 

180 

101 

189 

139 

61 

124 

47 

118 

Mi 
38 
65; 
87 
55 
113 
82 
74 
82 
25 
75; 
62 
23 
20 
23 
112 
64 
125 
144 
1^ 
105 
25 
19 
100 
63 
68, 
64 
39 
19 
24 
38 
24 
71 
39 
56 
71 
92 
164 
88 
24 
40 
92 
83 
19; 


112 
319 
496 
372 
219 
730 
476 
288 
992 
945 
405 

417 
185 
037 
393 
070 
881 
278 
357 
300 
960 
282 
006 
562 
456 
181 
971 
523 
362 
007 
468 
519 
619 
412 
980 
397 
346 
160 
479 
496 
467 
910 
923 
947 
504 
368 
347 
016 
269 
240 
712 
639 
002 
354 
335 
311 
350 
722 
765 
722 
004 
218 
285 
371 
546 
284 
280 
722 
048 
345 
549 
800 


8220.00 

107.00 

852.00 

1,200.00 

209.00 

275.00 

161.00 

164.00 

258.00 

477.00 

175.00 

853.00 

1,266.00 

262.00 

1,619.00 

239.00 

453.00 

216.00 

170.00 

71.00 

191.00 

71.00 

917.00 

836.00 

1,550.00 

1,151.00 

277.00 

559.00 

216.00 

533.00 

254.00 

171.00 

250.00 

894.00 

250.00 

794.00 

373.00 

335.00 

371.00 

176.00 

528.00 

437.00 

82.00 

73.00 

84.00 

508.00 

290.00 

878.00 

1,191.00 

1,007.00 

868.00 

88.00 

60.00 

704.00 

520.00 

808.00 

290.00 

132.00 

68.00 

26a  00 

368.00 

204.00 

320.00 

166.00 

253.00 

321.00 

416.00 

1,355.00 

402.00 

235.00 

180.00 

416.00 

376.00 

69.00 


00 
71 
18 
49 


$40.67 
80.93 
41.93 

142.91 
38.64 
51.02 
29.78 
30.40 
47.74 
88.33 
32.45 
42. 

150. 
81. 

163. 
44.20 
65.33 
40.06 
31.57 
16.90 
85.30 
16.92 

109.13 
84.40 

157.51 

116.30 
51.21 

103.48 
89.98 
88.77 
46.97 
81.67 
46.22 
72.93 
46.35 
94.51 
60.15 
62.00 
68.62 
20.97 
62.90 
52.06 
19.56 
17.43 
19.94 
94.12 
53.75 

104.47 

120.29 

101.68 
87.72 
21.03 
16.43 
83.87 
52.  SO 
56.96 
53.61 
24.43 
16.13 
20.60 
32.30 
2a  60 
59.17 
82.68 
46.90 
50.48 
77.12 

136.90 
31.90 
20.60 
33.37 
76.95 
69.62 
16.50 


Countenrafllng  duty 
(paragraph  393). 


Quantity. 

Duty. 

Corde. 

7.55 
25.72 

11.80 
6.43 

7.56 
27.13 

&61 
56.50 

1.80 

6.78 

L40 

14.13 

19.64 
29.17 
54.43 
40.19 

4.91 

7.29 

13.61 

iao5 

17.01 

4.25 

8.77 

n.32 

0.37 

.94 
2.88 
2.84 

18.81 
41.57 
85.14 
80.32 

4.70 

laso 

8.79 
7.58 

15.10 
1&14 

8.78 
4.64 

7.12 

U.16 

7.12 

1.78 
2.70 
1.78 

47.31 

11.02 

7.12 

n.83 

2.76 
L78 

2294 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEE,  ETC. 


Mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unhUaxhed  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  of 
Mempkremagog  {Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  5P5— Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OP  WOOD--Contlniied. 


Dsto. 


Quantity. 


Value. 

Duty. 

Countervailing  duty 
(paragraph  393). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

188.00 

t20.80 
61.84 
8a23 
53.56 
45.37 
67.15 
47.53 
19.02 
63.80 
52.50 
62.51 
76.40 
33.89 
.94  35 
52.42 

125.37 
41.20 
40.79 
47.47 
15.40 

107.33 
85.88 
98.67 
53.40 
82.84 
19.33 
36.13 
83.89 
36.52 
53.36 
ia57 
62.60 
41.27 
41.79 
6aU9 
3a53 
46.24 
77.33 
45.72 

11472 
95.16 
18.97 
43.31 
13.91 
62.56 
83.15 
54  41 
30.87 
17.65 
7ft  87 

113.64 
19.74 
•  82.37 
46.60 
74  07 
46.70 
41.20 
41.20 
62.50 
65.16 
46.14 
21.87 
8L67 
45.12 
44  56 
1&83 
46.93 
54  50 
21.40 
84  77 
73.23 
34  06 
43.06 
81.26 

Cbrdi. 

688.00 
829.00 
289.00 

17.91 
1L48 

14  48 

2,87 

245.00 

363.00 

267.00 

80.00 

632.00 
520.00 
838.00 

22.05 
1&14 

5.61 
464 

413.00 

417.00 
703.00 
44a  00 
1,053.00 
40S.00 
220.00 

11.71 
16.98 
9.44 
22.57 
1424 

2.93 
425 
2.36 
6.64 
8.56 

256.00 

65.00 

741.00 
464.00 

64  40 

.  16.10 

533.00 

288.00 

177.00 

81.00 

■ 

195.00 

427.00 
197.00 

11.71 

2.93 

288.00 

78.00 

77a  00 
22a  00 

21.64 

5.41 

226.00 

324.00 

165.00 

250.00 

418.00 

247.00 

964  00 

799.00 

80.00 

2a  65 
17.12 

6.16 
428 

533.00 
5&00 

14  07 

3.74 

284  00 

179.00 

294.00 

167.00 

05.00 

429.00 

■••■•«•••• 

1,126.00 
83.00 

89.28 

ft82 

175.00 

252.00 

400.00 

252.00 

■••• 

619.00 
519.00 
620.00 
546.00 
249.00 

14  24 

14  24 
18.14 
1ft  06 

8.66 
464 
477 

92.00 

171.00 

244  OO 

•*•      •>• 

241.00 

71.00 

253.00 

539.00 
90.00 

18.84 

4  71 

188.00 

395.00 

184  00 

233.00 

169.00 

1907. 

March  6 

March  7 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March8 

Do 

Do 

March  9 

Do 

Do 

March  11 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  12 

Do 

Do 

March  13 

Do 

Do 

Marchl4 

Do 

March  15 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  16 

March  18 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  19 

Do 

Do ; 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  20 

Do 

Do 

March  21 

March  22 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  23 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  27 

March  29 

Do 

AprUl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Pounds. 
25,070 
62,204 
89,875 
64,268 
64,447 
80,578 
67,041 
22,828 
76,560 
63,002 
76,009 
91,680 
40,672 
113.217 
62,899 
150,440 
49,444 
48,947 
66,958 
18,480 
128,800 
103,051 
118,406 
64,078 
39,406 
23,193 
43,356 
40,673 
43,819 
64,029 
22,281 
75,124 
49,529 
50,148 
72,110 
36,638 
55,493 

<  92,791 
54,868 
137,609 
114,186 
22,762 
61,976 
16,691 
63,067 
89,784 
65,295 
87,089 
21, 181 
05,244 
136,373 
23,692 
38,844 
65,919 
88,886 
56,044 
49,444 
49,444 
63,002 
66,192 
65,372 
28,246 
37,998 
64,139 
63,468 
20,201 
56,319 
65,396 
25,683 
41,724 
87,875 
40,870 
61,669 
87,614 


WOOD  PULP,  PBIKT  PAPBB,  BTa 


2295 


UechanioaUy  ffround  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  irUo  the  district  of 
Memphremagog  (Newvort,  VU,  port  of  entry),  from  January  i,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-<}ontinued. 


Date. 


April  1.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Aprils.. 

Aprils.. 

•Do.. 

Do.. 

DOi. 
April  4.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Aprils.. 
ApzUe.. 

Do.. 
Aprils.. 

Do.. 

Do:. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
April  0.. 

Do.. 
April  10. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
April  11. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
April  13. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
April  15. 

Do.. 
April  16. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do.. 
April  17. 

Do.. 
AprU  18. 

Do., 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
April  19. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
April  20. 

Do., 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
April  23. 

Do., 

Do.. 

Do., 
April  24. 
April  25. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
April  26. 

Do.. 


1007. 


Quantity. 


Pownda. 
88,280 
28,641 
26,627 
43,051 
86,824 
45,845 
141,066 
76,443 
46,122 
87,808 
68,057 
65,640 
18,744 
21,018 
86,685 
75,525 
73,308 
36,892 
22,032 
21,486 
37,150 
24,103 
37,766 
85,«)0 
60,610 
73,370 
23,664 
23,707 
19,563 
54,352 
64,310 
53,342 
78,392 
37,968 
23,395 
51,881 
34,684 
84,535 
73,370 
37,330 
52,460 
25,656 
20,816 
25,757 
24,552 
31,900 
64,190 
65,184 
43,713 
44,200 
25,291 
23,428 
24,153 
80,056 
90,810 
47,850 
87,335 
87,198 
38,250 
26,294 
27,431 
20,803 
18,535 
21,657 
48,230 
23,706 
22,267 
43,166 
49,600 
65,395 
64,069 
74,320 
23,300 
25,850 


Valuo. 


t816i00 

83.00 

12a  00 

198.00 

166.00 

206u00 

1,171.00 

622.00 

203.00 

168.00 

239.00 

529.00 

66.00 

74.00 

876.00 

84a  00 

330.00 

166.00 

80.00 

76.00 

167.00 

85.00 

170.00 

160.00 

500.00 

770  00 

83.00 

83.00 

68.00 

245.00 

289.00 

240.00 

353.00 

171.00 

82.00 

23a  00 

864.00 

607.00 

605.00 

168.00 

236.00 

00.00 

73.00 

00.00 

86.00 

327.00 

289.00 

203.00 

107.00 

100.00 

80.00 

82.00 

85.00 

360.00 

409 

395 

168 

167 

172 

92.00 

96.00 

73.00 

65.00 

76.00 

506.00 

83.00 

78.00 

104.00 

405.00 

687.00 

288.00 

834.00 

82.00 

00.00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Duty. 


131. 

10. 

22. 

86. 

80. 

38. 
11& 

62. 

87. 

8L 

44. 

46. 

15. 

17. 

30. 

62. 

61. 

30. 

10. 

17. 

30. 

20. 

81. 

20. 

50. 

6L 

19. 

19. 

16. 

45. 

53. 

44, 

65. 

31. 

19. 

43. 

28. 

70. 

61. 

31. 

43. 

21. 

17. 

21. 

20. 

26. 

53. 

54. 

86. 

36. 

21. 

19. 

20. 

66. 

75. 

39. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

21. 

22. 

17. 

15. 

18. 

40. 

19. 

18. 

35. 

41. 

54. 

5a 

61. 
19. 
21. 


90 
70 
19 
63 
69 
20 
30 
87 
60 
16 
21 
37 
62 
52 
57 
04 
16 
74 
11 
91 
96 
16 
47 
58 
51 
14 
72 
76 
30 
29 
59 
45 
33 
64 
50 
23 
90 
45 
14 
12 
72 
38 
35 
46 
46 
58 
40 
32 
43 
83 
08 
52 
13 
71 
G8 
88 
11 
00 
88 
91 
86 
34 
45 
05 
19 
76 
56 
97 
25 
50 
39 
94 
49 
54 


Countervailing  duty 
(paragraph^). 


Quantity. 


Cord*. 
1L02 


40.88 
21.73 


16.02 
■i6,'57 


17.46 
21.13 


24.35 
21.13 


9.19 


ia78 


laso 


14.26 
ia83 


Duty. 


82.70 


10.22 
5.43 


4.01 
i'64 


4.37 
5.28 


2.50 
6.09 
5.28 


2.30 


a  45 


a  47 


a  57 
4.n 


2296 


WOOD  TJTLP,  PEINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


MechanioaUy  ground  and  themically  unbleadied  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  dietrict  oj 
Memphremagog  (^Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry) ,  from  January  i,  1907 ,  to  June  1,  1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paroffrapn  393 — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  OBOUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Oontlnued. 


D*te. 


1907. 
April  26 

Do 

Do 

Do 

April  27 

April  29 

April  30 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mayl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May2 

Do 

Do 

May  3 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May6 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May7 

Do 

Mays 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May9 

Do 

Do 

May  10 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  11 

Do 

Do 

May  13... 

Do 

Mayl4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  15 

May  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  18 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

22,848 
22,848 
36,685 
05,700 
19,062 
63,843 
82,663 
91,036 
25,164 
22,404 
23,064 
27,057 
85,702 
58,217 
31.900 
36,686 
60,610 
25,925 
25,344 
44,204 
57,669 
40,006 
38,031 
26,329 
26,625 
60,610 
60,610 
24,365 
23,476 
19,299 
24,745 
27,508 
45,129 
41,910 
45,437 
46,717 

110,055 
65,305 
73,916 
25,540 
28,814 
22,704 
36,785 
72,236 

145,146 
40,091 
23,136 
27,128 
26,108 
67,161 
97,295 
40,562 
76,144 
60,610 
97,295 
79.138 
45,907 
50,350 
80,040 
23,385 
23,833 
23,803 
20,520 
38,458 
96,955 
24,911 
66,831 
52,658 
73,370 
25,662 
25,188 
23,956 
35,848 
70,734 
85,940 


ValQB. 


880.00 

80.00 

349.00 

7^.00 

67.00 

287.00 

372.00 

410.00 

88.00 

79.00 

81.00 

^.00 

386.00 

480.00 

327.00 

394  00 

621.00 

91.00 

89.00 

190.00 

259.00 

180.00 

171.00 

02.00 

03.00 

500.00 

636.00 

28L00 

82.00 

68.00 

87.00 

124.00 

203.00 

189.00 

204.00 

210.00 

908.00 

540.00 

333.00 

80.00 

82.00 

79.00 

166l00 

825.00 

1,107.00 

180.00 

81.00 

05.00 

91.00 

302.00 

803.00 

183.00 

843.00 

soaoo 

803.00 

856.00 

207.00 

227.00 

78a  00 

82.00 

83.00 

83.00 

72.00 

173.00 

445.00 

87.00 

296.00 

237.00 

734.00 

90.00 

88.00 

84.00 

161.00 

318.00 

'  162.00 


Duty. 


$10.04 
19.04 
3a  57 
79.76 
15.88 
53.20 
6&88 
75.86 
20.97 
1&72 
19.22 
22.55 
71.42 
48.51 
26.58 
30.57 
50.51 
21.00 
21.12 
36.84 
47.97 
83.34 
81.60 
21.94 
22.19 
50.51 
50.51 
20.30 
10.56 
16.08 
20.62 
22.92 
37.61 
84.93 
37.86 
88.93 
01.71 
54.50 
01.60 
21.28 
21.93 
18.92 
3a  65 
60.20 

12a  05 
83.41 
19.28 
22.61 
21.75 
55.97 
81.08 
83.80 
63.45 
6a  51 
81.08 
65.95 
38.26 
41.96 
66.70 
19.49 
19.86 
10.84 
17.10 
32.05 
82.46 
20.76 
54.86 
43.88 
61.14 
21.39 
20.99 
19.96 
29.87 
58.95 
80.95 


CountarvalHng  duty 
(paragraph  393). 


Quantity. 


Oordt. 


ia57 
27.56 


Duty. 


82.64 
6.80 


16.77 

0.10 

ia57 

17.46 


17.46 

17.46 

7.02 


31.70 
1&83 


41.80 


28.02 


17.46 
28.02 


23.05 


21.13 


410 
2.30 
2.60 
4.87 


4.87 
437 
L76 


7.93 
471 


ia45 


7.01 


487 
7.01 


5.76 


5.28 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


2297 


MethankaOif  ^rwrni  and  ckemieaUy  unbUaehed  pulp  of  wood  imported  nUo  the  district  of 
Memphrmagog  {Newport^  VL^  port  of  entry),  from  January  1, 1907,  to  Jum  1, 1908, 
from  tko  Dominion  ofCanadOf  under  paragraph  ^95— Continued. 

MSCHAMICALLT  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Conttanifld. 


Dftto. 


1907. 
lUySD 

Do,...: 

Do 

Iiay31 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Iiay23 

Do 

II«J38 

Do 

Do 

Do 

May  24 

Do 

Il«j37 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

.     Do 

1117  28 

May  39 

Do 

Do ,... 

Do 

Miyao 

Do 

Do 

Do 

lOMl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

JmisS 

June  4 

Do 

hofbS 

Do 

I111M6 

Do 

Junes 

Do 

Do 

June  10 

Do 

June  11 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

iniMia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

hOB  14 

June  15 

Do 

June  17 

Do 

Do 

JmwU. 

,    Do 

Imw  If 

Do 

Do 

Jtae39 

Umtn ., 

Do 

Do 


Quantity. 


PowMto. 

18,382 

07,704 

116,687 

28,853 


82,440 
08^808 

07,787 
86,967 
71,087 
78,007 
20,460 
28,090 
48,884 
26,568 
21,066 
22,540 
20,588 
81,866 
57,9tt 

188,706 

111,618 
00,990 
86,707 

10«,427 
20,884 
22,478 
20,416 
72,517 
01,888 
50,015 
91,712 
08,968 
78,807 
22l880 

106,865 
84,643 
68,048 
71,775 
28,280 
40,947 
06,836 
44,724 

107,784 
23,170 
28,280 
70,560 
78,708 
08^077 
24,508 
28,985 
25,464 
48,065 
21,782 
47,860 
47,850 
47,850 

106»554 
81,551 
08,783 
74,426 
45,240 


77,887 
45,100 
22,630 
24,082 
86,180 
H788 
•4,504 
47,860 
25.580 
74,330 
10,870 


OH  00 

806.00 

954.00 

82.00 

8L00 

83.00 

79L00 

OTOlOO 

56a  00 

u&oo 

83a  00 

S3aoo 

72.00 

8L0O 

484.00 

saoo 

t4.00 

TBlOO 

72.00 

86a  00 

26L00 

1,145.00 

981.00 

56a  00 

101.00 

47a  00 

7L00 

7a  00 

71.00 
826.00 

27a  00 

487.00 
757.00 
28a  00 
835.00 
181 00 
88a  00 

15a  00 
siaoo 
7iaoo 

SLOO 

.00 

.00 

201.00 

48&00 

7a  00 

SLOO 

08a  00 

86a  00 

ooaoo 

203.00 
197.00 

saoo 

48L00 

7a  00 
4oaoo 

48a  00 
47a  00 
47a  00 
867.00 
28a  00 

saaoo 

44L00 

saoo 

84a  00 

20a  00 

79.00 
8100 

SBaoo 

246.00 
245.00 
479.00 
89.00 
88100 
801.00 


8ia24 
6a47 
9a80 

la  40 

19.84 

la  48 
laro 

5a97 
6a40 

sasi 

5a  24 

oa84 

17.00 

laio 
8ai5 

2L31 
17.56 

ia78 

17.16 

oa2i 

4a  29 

11a  04 
8a04 
5a  88 

2a  76 
87.08 
17.00 

ia78 

17.01 

oa48 

5L53 

4a  18 

7a  48 
6a40 

oa26 
ia6i 
saoo 

2a  87 
57.40 

5a  81 
ia4o 

4L03 
5a27 
87.27 

saTS 
ia48 
la  40 
oaso 
oao4 

5a78 
2a  47 

laoi 

2L22 

85.89 

iai6 
sass 
sass 
sass 

saso 

67.96 
5a  82 
8a03 
87.70 
2L24 
6146 
87.64 

ia87 

20.03 
71.78 
46.61 


21.28 
61.04 

saTs 


Com' 


ranterraning  dstj 
(paracra^noS). 


Qoanttty. 

Doty. 

Cord*. 

saso 

8a8S 

"  iaii' 
ia52 

aoo 
ass 

laso 

ai8 

saoo 
saio 
ia29 

a99 

ao4 
a82 

ia99 

2a  41 

125 

aoo 

a48 

sars 

LOl 
7.70 

2a  07 

a  17 

2a  05 

aoi 

7.07 

as9 

L77 
L72 

ia40 

aio 

ia78 
laTB 
ia78 

a4s 

a45 
a4s 

laos 

a26 

2181 

a20 

ia78 

a46 

t 


2298 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  dUtrtcf  cf 
Memphremagop  (^Newportf  Vt.,  port  of  entry) ,  from  January  7,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  Domxnion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S93 — Continued. 

liSCHANIGALLT  OROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Contlnned. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

ValQB. 

Duty. 

OotmtaryaQlng  duty 
(paragraph  303). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
JimA  22 ....TT 

Pownda. 
61,637 
74,961 
114,443 
86,826 
64,208 
102,816 
64,  «1 
24.264 
26,573 
60,016 
43,078 
64,483 
68,726 
102,312 
67,666 
60,338 
46,240 
25,137 
23,787 
39,638 
64,604 
145,789 
25,156 
19,580 
86,686 
27,936 
27,438 
67,203 
60,293 
65,842 
71,969 
24,726 
42,762 
67,109 
26.432 
28,200 
60,610 
66.403 
89,290 
62,191 
09,034 
67,844 
26,728 
25,967 
26,009 
90,941 
48,843 
66,387 
84,046 
88,700 
75,624 
76,243 
97,057 
28,671 
23,370 
49,177 
63,792 
76,687. 
23,603 
39,366 
73,619 
87,656 
86,863 
86,261 
47,968 
42,427 
26,710 
16,050 
62,360 
88,408 
60,200 
26,606 
63,164 
70,117 
64,880 

1377.00 

837.00 

616.00 

166.00 

344.00 

463.00 

290.00 

86.00 

93.00 

606.00 

194.00 

390.00 

809.00 

460.00 

350.00 

272.00 

441.00 

8K.00 

88.00 

178.00 

245.00 

656.00 

88.00 

60.00 

867.00 

08.00 

06.00 

802.00 

226.00 

294.00 

824.00 

87.00 

102.00 

802.00 

03.00 

00.00 

606.00 

249.00 

402.00 

280.00 

811.00 

806.00 

00.00 

01.00 

01.00 

78.00 

220.00 

254.00 

878.00 

809.00 

840.00 

843.00 

437.00 

100.00 

82.00 

22L00 

242.00 

s4aoo 

82.00 
103.00 
827.00 
109.00 
166.00 
249.00 
216.00 
191.00 

03.00 

60.00 
28L00 
178.00 
236.00 

98.00 
38a  00 

siaoo 
soaoo 

061.28 
62.47 
06.37 
80.00 
46.26 
86.68 
63.74 
20.22 
33.14 
49.18 
86.90 
63.74 
67.27 
86.26 
48.05 
60.28 
37.70 
20.95 
19.82 
83.08 
46.42 
121.40 
20.96 
16.82 
80.67 
28.28 
22.86 
66.00 
41.91 
M.46 
60.07 
30.60 
86.64 
66.02 
33.03 
38.60 
60.61 
46.17 
74.41 
61.83 
67.53 
66.64 
31.44 
31.64 
31.67 
17.45 
40.70 
46.99 
70.04 
73.92 
68.02 
68.64 
80.88 
38.81 
19.48 
4a  98 
44.88 
62.99 
19.69 
34.47 
60.62 
81.30 

aa7i 

4A.04 
39.97 
35l36 
22.26 
14.13 
61.97 
82.01 
41.02 
22.00 
6L80 
68.43 

Oord», 

June  24 ......xr* 

• 

Do 

jQn4  2S.".,,.. ,.....,,,,,. .,,^^-^-., 

Do 

Jiiii6  26.... T.^T 

June  27 - ............... 

Do 

Do 

JulYl  

17.00 

84.26 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

' 

July  2 

13.03 

8.26 

Do 

Do 

JnIvS 

July  6 i 

Do 

Jhllyft 

Do 

July  9 

ia57 

2.64 

Do 

■ 

Do 

«  «  • 

July  12 

July  13 i 

Do 

July  16 

17.*46 

437 

Do 

Do ' 

^::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::;::::;::: 

Do 

July  22 

July  24 

July  25 

Do '.'..'.V.'.V. 

Do -r 

Do 

Do 

July  30 

Do 

••••••■••••• 

Do 

Do 

August  2 

Do 

« 

Auciist  6 

tS. ; :..;.::;;;;;;:;:;:;; 

Do 

WOOD  FXTU?,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


2299 


MeehanieaUff  gr&imd  and  chemieaUy  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  of 
Memphremagog  (Newport,  Vt.,  portof  entry),  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  i,  1908, 
frmn  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  39S — Continued. 

MBCHANICALLY  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-Continaed. 


Date. 


1907. 
Aucoit  6...  ......  ....... 

Do 

Aognst  7... 

AngiBtO 

Do 

AagiistlO 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

August  12 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AoKiutU 

Do 

Do 

AosostH 

Ai]iastl5 

Do..; 

Do 

Do 

AngtBtn 

Do 

Aognst  19 

Do ;.... 

Do 

Do 

kagastTO 

Do 

Do 

Do 

August  21 

Do 

Do 

August  22 

Do 

Do 

Aagast23 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ai]gDSt24 

Do 

ADgi]St20 

Do 

AogostTZ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aagi]st28 

Do 

Do 

Aoga8t29 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aognst  80 

Do 

Do 

8«pt8mbar2 

Doiiniiiiiiiiiiiii; 
Do 

Do 

Do 

•iptaabvl. 


Quantity. 


P<nmd9, 
09,592 
47,850 
88,740 
51,741 
48,172 
60,788 
73,395 
44,731 
37,621 
26,761 
24,472 
24,247 
45,781 
46,416 
61,542 
78,335 
44,203 
19,580 
43,263 
57,853 
81,614 
52,930 
37,005 
43,576 
64,885 
64,630 
47,238 
69,584 
62,858 
54,986 
47,850 
23,572 
27,057 
26,847 
50,584 
78,007 
43,559 
79,609 
35,887 
60,126 
19,587 
24,508 
19,185 
22,521 
43,530 
53,656 
92,879 
26,966 
22,355 
24,892 
27,360 
65,608 
67,878 
77,100 

.  «,914 
86,685 
47,850 
77,041 
25,400 
23,764 
23,554 
23,386 
44,112 
86,659 
36,599 
65,922 
87,011 
80,537 
86,906 
88,421 
50,109 
52,599 
53,747 
80,075 
21,550 


Value. 

Duty. 

Coantenraillnff  duty 
(paragraph  393). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

8318.00 

479.00 

174.00 

233.00 

217.00 

274.00 

830.00 

201.00 

160.00 

94.  UO 

86.00 

85u00 

206.00 

209.00 

277.00 

853.00 

199.00 

09.00 

195.00 

260.00 

367.00 

238.00 

167.00 

196.00 

292.00 

291.00 

213.00 

813.00 

238.00 

247.00 

480.00 

83.00 

95.00 

94.00 

268.00 

851.00 

196.00 

358.00 

859.00 

271.00 

69.00 

86.00 

67.00 

101.00 

196.00 

241.00 

418.00 

121.00 

78.00 

87.00 

96.00 

251.00 

805.00 

847.00 

211.00 

887.00 

479.00 

847.00 

80.00 

83.00 

82.00 

82.00 

199.00 

165.00 

165.00 

252.00 

167.00 

17&00 

166.00 

173.00 

225.00 

237.00 

942.00 

176.00 

76.00 

857.99 
39.88 
82.28 
43.12 
40.14 
5a  66 
61.16 
87.28 
31.35 
22.30 
20.39 
20.21 
88.15 
38.68 
51.29 
65.28 
30.84 
16.32 
36.05 
4a  21 
68.01 
44.11 
30.84 
36.31 
54.07 
53.86 
39.37 
57.99 
44.05 
45.82 
39.88 
19.64 
22.55 
22.37 
49.65 
65.01 
36.30 
66.34 
29.91 
50.11 
16.32 
20.42 
15.99 
18.77 
86.28 
44.71 
77.40 
22.  «7 
18.63 
20.74 
22.81 
46.42 
66.57 
64.25 
89.10 
80.57 
89.88 
64.20 
21.24 
19.80 
19.63 
19.49 
86.76 
80.55 
30.50 
46.60 
80.84. 
32.95 
80.75 
32.02 
41.76 
43.83 
44.79 
82.66 
17.97 

Cords. 

13.78 

83.46 

13.78 

8.46 

ia34 

2.50 

"'16.67 
13.78 

2.64 

3.45 

» 

*••*•••*■•■* 

9800 


WOOD  PtJLP,  PBIKT  PAPER,  BTO. 


Mechanically  ground  and  themically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  ihe  district  €f 
Mempkremagog  {Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

HEGHANICALLT  OBOUND  PULP  OF  WOOD— Contlnned. 


D*t«. 


1907. 
Septembers 

Do 

Do 

September  4 

Do 

Septembers 

Do 

Do 

September? 

Do 

Do 

Do 

"^S^r.*;::::::::::;: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

September  10 

S^temberll 

September  18 

September  14 

Do 

September  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

September  17 

Do 

Do 

September  10 

Septembers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Septembers 

Do 

Do 

September  23 

Do 

Do 

Do 

September  24 

Do 

September  26 

Do 

Do 

De 

Do 

Do 

De 

Do 

Do 

Do 

De 

September  26 

Do 

Do 

Do 

BqptemberaJ 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
30,198 
23,376 
70,688 
48,003 
64,230 
21,864 
26,304 
80,644 
24,042 
22,631 
22,270 
21,104 
37,386 
64,234 
61,631 
66,234 
61,820 
70,678 
62,066 
47,860 
86,062 
86,620 
86,174 
20,066 
23,430 
17,044 
28,800 
26,040 
21,664 
43,065 
77,003 
41,961 
84,662 
86,686 
10,830 
20,466 
21,504 
20,206 
»,330 
10,472 
10,360 
18,882 
10,804 
10,668 
10,640 
ffi,036 
87^366 
77,766 
74,707 
63,087 
22,441 
40.232 
47,380 
37,408 
41,382 
45,487 
64,009 
42,630 
78,044 
28,697 
96,680 
28,463 
22,302 
90,154 
26,402 
22,347 
90,706 
24,830 
74,606 
40,033 
43,128 
63,168 
71,226 


ValQB. 


8103.00 

82.00 

818.00 

'  210.00 

642.00 

76.00 

89.00 

166.00 

84.00 

70.00 

7&00 

74.00 

168.00 

280.00 

232.00 

240.00 

233.00 

81&00 

238.00 

479.00 

168.00 

160.00 

163.00 

70.00 

82.00 

63.00 

8400 

0100 

75.00 

431.00 

847.00 

189.00 

881.00 

876.00 

60.00 

72.00 

7&00 

71.00 

71.00 

68.00 

68.00 

66.00 

60.00 

68.00 

68.00 

869.00 

168.00 

360.00 

836.00 

243.00 

70.00 

181.00 

2iaoo 

168.00 

186.00 

206.00 

201.00 

192.00 

861.00 

88.00 

03.00 

82.00 

78.00 

7L00 

89.00 

78.00 

72.00 

87.00 

886.00 

226.00 

104.00 

284.00 

821.00 


Dntf. 


04.88 
10.48 
6&01 
40.68 
46.10 
17.80 
21.16 
80.64 
90.04 
18.78 
18.67 
17.60 
8L11 
68.63 
43.03 
46.03 
43.10 
68.80 
44.14 
30.88 
20.21 
20.60 
80.16 
16.72 
10.53 
14.05 
19  91 
22.46 
17.97 
35.89 
64.17 
84.97 
7a  55 
80.57 
16.58 
17.05 
17.02 
16.91 
16.04 
16.23 
16.18 
15.71 
16.50 
16.31 
16.28 
68.86 
81.18 
64.80 
62.26 
44.99 
1&70 
83.63 
80.« 
81.17 
84.40 
87.01 
68.01 
86.53 
66.04 
10.75 
22.23 
10.55 
18.80 
16.80 
31.24 
18.82 
17.26 
20.70 
62.26 
4L61 
86.94 
62.63 


CoantemiUiiediity 
(perasimpliM). 


Quantltj. 


Oordi, 


16.62 


13.78 


12.40 


10.57 


Dulj. 


83.  n 


Z.U 


8.10 


2.64 


WOOD  PXTU,  PBINT  PAFBB,  BTO. 


2801 


MeehanicaUjf  ground  and  chemiedOiy  wnbUaxihed  pulp  of  toood  imporied  into  (he  district  of 
Memphremago^  (Newport^  Vt.,  port  qfenJtry\frotti  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

HSCHANIGALLT  GROUND  PULP  OF  WOOI>-€oiitliiiMd. 


• 

Date. 

Quantity. 

▼aloe 

Duty. 

Countenralllng  duty 
(paragraph  393). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 
S«pt«iilnr28 .......  .  .  . 

Peu/Hd9, 
21,888 
23,877 
70,568 
67,176 
66,241 
67,961 
66,862 
60,704 
68,217 
89,309 
»,026 
26,567 
19,096 
20,964 
24,316 
69,640 
60,098 
50.200 
77,283 
96,871 
47,850 
23,026 
16,137 
19,496 
26,063 
68,048 
63,647 
60,560 
70,772 
73,818 
48,226 
72,540 
86,617 
62,401 
68,217 
28,926 
21,212 
22,568 
21,268 
22,612 
19,360 
47,960 
00,399 
78,149 
22,627 
21,994 
77,767 
61,546 
44,516 
78,586 
91,596 
48,039 
85,719 
81,928 
84,696 
62,799 
97,247 
99,088 
84,383 
26,267 

*     22,780 
22,882 
23,510 
18,606 
44,641 
70,296 
40,818 
70,680 
60,238 
87,701 
18,030 
81,620 
84,566 

on.  00 

8100 
818  00 
257.00 
240  00 
26L00 
SOL  00 
228.00 
682.00 
177.00 

7a  00 

oaoo 
oaoo 

73.00 

85.00 

813.00 

225.00 

226.00 

848.00 

445.00 

490.00 

245.00 

56.00 

68.00 

88.00 

26L0O 

24L00 

228.00 

318.00 

332.00 

217.00 

826.00 

165.08 

28L08 

582.00 

239.00 

7100 

79.00 

7100 

79.00 

68.00 

216.00 

812.00 

843.00 

79.00 

77.00 

86a  00 

232.00 

2oaoo 

35100 
412.00 
216.00 
386.00 
809.00 
88L00 
283.00 
438.00 
446.00 
86.00 
88.00 

oaoo 
8a  00 

82.00 

65.00 

2OL0O 

816.00 

22100 

818.00 

267.00 

896.00 

68.00 

70.00 

SOL  00 

818.24 
19.90 
68.81 
47.65 
40.03 
48.29 
66^72 
42.26 
48.51 
83.83 
16.60 
8L82 
16.41 
17.46 
2a  26 
66.03 
4L75 
41.83 
64.40 
82.30 
39.88 
19.94 
18.46 
16.25 
20.90 
48.37 
4171 
42.13 
58.98 
6L52 
40.19 
60.46 
30.51 
52.00 
48.51 
19.94 
17.68 
18.82 
17.72 
18.84 
16.13 
39.97 
67.83 
63.46 
18.86 
18.33 
64.81 
42.96 
37.10 
65.49 
76.33 
40.03 
71.43 
68.27 
7a  58 
62.33 
8L04 
82.57 
20.33 
2L06 
18.98 
19.04 
19.59 
15.50 
87.20 
68.58 
41.52 
68.90 
40.37 
78.08 
16.08 
18.08 
7a  47 

Cerdt, 

D^^^:;::;:;::;;:::;::::;:;::::::::: 

Do : 

Do 

• 

Ootobsrl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ML  77 

8119 

OetolMr2 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Octobers 

Oetol)er4 

Do 

October  5 

13.78 
a89 

8.46 

Do 

1.78 

Do 

Do 

Do 

October  7 

Do 

Do 

Ootober8 

October  9 

Do 

16.77 
a89 

4.18 

1.72 

October  10 

Do 

Do 

Do 

October  14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

October  19 

Do 

Do 

Do!.."li;iIM I 

October  21 

DoIII"!!"III 

October  83       

Do*I"!""II!I 

Do;::::::::;;iir.iii  "r.iiiii..i....i;; 

::;:::;::::;i:::::::::: 

2802 


WOOD  puijP,  pbint  papeb,  etc. 


MechanioaUy  ground  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  of 
Memphremagog  {Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  firom  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

KSGHANICALLY  OROUND  PULP  OF  WOOD— Gontimifd. 


Date. 


1007. 
October  25 

Do 

Do 

Do : 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

October  26 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  I 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do i 

November  2 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  5 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  6 

Do 

Do 

November  7 

Do 

Do 

Novembers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  9 

Do 

November  11 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  12 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  13 

Do 

Do 

November  14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

November  16.  «......^... 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
17,760 
24. 


20 
21 
25 
64 
63 
02 
80 
63 
14 
22 
22 
22 
23 
72 
77; 


82 
68 

22 
25 
28 
23 
46 
17 
17 
25 
17 

128 
62 
60 
60 
27 
86 
80 
64 
28 
28 
22 
23 
22 
01 
17 
86 
24 
65 
35 
24 
44 
22 
25 
82 
48 
66 
40 
01 
25 
25 

110 
53 
84 
37 
24 
23 
21 
22 
22 
64 

108 
67 
87; 


564 
347 
037 
082 
230 
074 
360 
260 
880 
060 
804 
852 
467 
774 
784 
221 
400 
684 
142 
010 
802 
807 
718 
587 
462 
153 
497 
863 
210 
887 
148 
686 

SUA 

333 
703 
307 
507 
016 
548 
218 
884 
876 
473 
628 
176 
000 
967 
102 
ISO 
164 
430 
106 
142 
360 
000 
000 
446 
092 
804 
892 
078 
203 
473 
576 
006 
117 
699 
302 
911 
213 
967 
571 


162.00 

86.00 

71.00 

74.00 

91.00 

642.00 

230.00 

416.00 

177.00 

287.00 

62.00 

80.00 

80.00 

70.00 

83.00 

827.00 

347.00 

375.00 

703.00 

821.00 

806.00 

78.00 

80.00 

83.00 

83.00 

205.00 

77.00 

70.00 

116.00 

77.00 

680.00 

235.00 

228.00 

227.00 

123.00 

165.00 

783.00 

662.00 

101.00 

82.00 

78.00 

84.00 

80.00 

412.00 

70.00 

163.00 

106.00 

207.00 

158.00 

109.00 

199.00 

78.00 

88.00 

821.00 

472.00 

252.00 

180.00 

412.00 

113.00 

116.00 

640.00 

243.00 

343.00 

169.00 

86.00 

81.00 

74.00 

79.00 

78.00 

302.00 

487.00 

806.00 

804.00 


814.80 
30.47 
16.06 
17.52 
21.66 
46.10 
44.23 
76.97 
82.72 
63.23 
12.40 
10.00 
10.04 
18.72 
10.81 
60.61 
64.36 
60.50 
57.15 
68.45 
56.68 
18.50 
21.14 
10.77 
10.66 
37.80 
14.20 
14.58 
21.55 
14.34 

107.41 
43.46 
42.24 
41.96 
22.78 
30.59 
66.92 
53.83 
24.10 
19.63 
18.52 
19.90 
19.06 
76.23 
14.69 
30.15 
20.00 
54.97 
29.33 
20.11 
36.80 
18.68 
21.00 
68.45 
40.30 
46.67 
33.33 
76.21 
20.91 
21.50 
99.91 
44.98 
28.58 
81.23 
20.48 
19.17 
17.60 
18.92 
18.59 
64.09 

oai8 

6&66 
7106 


CountorvBaing  dntj 
(paragraph  sS3). 


Qoantity. 

Duty. 

Oord». 

15.62 

13.01 

10.75 
23.66 

4.04 
5.02 

■                      *     * 

••••«•«««»«• 

28.13 
82.30 

6.78 
8.08 

23.66 
13.03 

6.98 
8.48 

»■••••■••••• 

0.88 

3.47 

WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPEK,  ETC. 


2308 


ifec^antoally  gnund  mid  tJumically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  of 
Mempkremagop  (^Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry) ^  from  Januoay  J,  1907,  to  June  i,  1908^ 
from  the  Domvnion  of  Canada^  under  paragraph  39S — Continued. 

MBCHANIGALLT  GROUND  PULP  OP  WOOD--ContlDued. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Counterraillnff  duty 
(paragraph3d3). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1007. 
Novnoltwr  If.  ........T.T-f-r.-r.i'Ti'r 

POfMldt. 

64,737 
67,530 
50,072 
58,851 
62,556 
84,578 
70,201 
22,130 
36,085 
33,358 
23,530 
33,625 
58,217 
85,040 
111,553 
108,303 
60,610 
55,034 
62,705 
70,156 
60,736 
74,055 
131,308 
125,360 
112,888 
02,838 
97,008 
60,653 
00,070 
76,100 
03,375 
68,644 
61,850 
33,506 
84,211 
30,060 
33,280 
81,070 
33,760 
77,073 
88,154 
66,403 
70,167 
74,106 
00,610 
34,642 
32,540 
23,181 
32,704 
18,230 
21,876 
22,013 
35,545 
22,824 
06,975 
30,070 
68,466 
133,836 
76,533 
31,844 
24,165 
33,204 
25,824 
47,860 
48,260 
108,415 
100,140 
06,228 
30,558 
33,054 
84,441 
35,806 
33,286 

820L0O 

804.00 

27100 

26100 

282.00 

381.00 

81100 

77.00 

OLOO 

7100 

82.00 

83.00 

507.00 

887.00 

502.00 

487.00 

621.00 

352.00 

38100 

81100 

87100 

83100 

50L0O 

56100 

50100 

41100 

44L0O 

81100 

40100 

84100 

42100 

309.00 

23100 

7100 

8100 

7100 

8L00 

77.00 

8100 

347.00 

397.00 

20100 

31100 

33100 

40100 

8100 

7100 

8L00 

7100 

64.00 

77.00 

77.00 

8100 

8100 

43100 

18100 

80100 

60100 

844.00 

7100 

8100 

82.00 

0100 

40100 

217.00 

48100 

40L00 

43100 

72.00 

8100 

8100 

8100 

7a  00 

86105 
5128 
4108 
4104 
52L13 
7148 
5150 
1144 
2L74 
1163 
1162 
1160 
4151 
7L62 
•  0106 
0125 
5151 
4161 
5125 
5146 
5161 
61.71 

10142 

104.46 
04.16 
77.37 
8L67 
5104 
7107 
6150 
77.73 
57.20 
4121 
1176 
30l18 
1174 
1140 
1132 
1180 
64.23 
7146 
5134 
5147 
6L76 
7151 
2154 
1170 
1132 
1102 
1110 
1123 
1134 
3L39 
10.02 
8181 
8131 
57.06 

111.53 
6178 
1120 
20.13 
1141 
21.52 
3188 
4122 
0135 
00.06 
8119 
17.13 
1113 
2137 
21.01 
1&57 

Cordi. 

^•••••••«a 

Do 

I>o 

2?0VfQTl hflT  l^T.-^.-.-'-r 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

• 

Do 

NoTombor  10 xTx,xT---r-T--- t-.t 

1177 

KIO 

Do 

Do 

Nnvmnher  Zl..,r - 

Novombor  28 r--... 

17.46 

4.87 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do:::;;;:;;;;;::::::::..::....: :::: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do w 

•r  "•••*••• 

Do 

Do 

• 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

NovflmbflT  30. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Decembers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

December  4 

1178 

146 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

©•:;:;;;;;;;;:;;..; 

2804 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC, 


Mechanically  ground  and  ^emically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  tnfo  the  diitriet  ef 
Memphremagog  (Newvori^  Ft.,  port  of  entry) ^  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  ^P^-— Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  ORGUND  PULP  OF  WOOD-<;ontlii]iad. 


Data. 

Quantity. 

Valna. 

Doty. 

CoontervaiUngduty 
(paragraph  893). 

Quantity. 

Duty. 

1907. 

Poundt. 
22,282 
72,653 
20,532 
86,613 
54,363 

140,799 

108,992 
76,332 
52,819 

109,034 
23,490 
94,105 
25,970 
24,524 
22,527 

124,857 
18,279 
61,150 
22,560 
23,077 
55,095 
65,090 
42,944 
17,271 

108,890 
23,346 
55,524 

111,549 
94,682 
20,383 
24,820 
74,893 
46,235 

126,044 
60,857 
77,661 
49,411 
47,585 
17,778 
19,158 
85,178 
84,476 
25,970 
23,786 
66,562 
24.881 
22.590 

81,345 
21,992 
25,375 
73,980 
76,622 
50,451 
91,723 

112,052 

126,144 
34,445 
24,637 
23,112 
87,725 

126,994 
38,565 
46,987 
25,404 
22,686 
71,018 
71,715 
68,549 
90,050 
51,614 

103,181 

103,136 
88,280 
76,414 
25,060 
«7,860 

87a  00 
327.00 
72.00 
385.00 
245.00 
63400 

4oaoo 

94a  00 
23a  00 
491.00 

82.00 
94L00 

9L00 

8a  00 
lOLOO 
562  00 

82.00 
37a  00 

7a  00 

8L00 
24a  00 
29a  00 

19a  00 
7a  00 

490.00 

82.00 

250.00 

502.00 

42a  00 

71.00 

87.00 

837.00 

474  00 

567.00 

814  00 

84a  00 

222.00 

214  00 

8a  00 

8a  00 
15a  00 

880  00 
91.00 

saoo 

800  00 
87.00 

7a  00 
8iaoo 

77.00 

8a  00 

75a  00 
34a  00 
227.00 

4iaoo 

604  00 
66a  00 

15a  00 
8a  00 

8t00 
877.00 
i7L00 
174  00 
207.00 

8000 

7a  00 

82000 
823.00 

aoaoo 

40500 
332L00 
46400 
464  00 
172.00 
84400 
8a  00 

«aoo 

8ia67 
6a  54 
17.11 
71.34 
45.30 

117.33 
90.83 
6a61 
44  02 
90.86 
ia58 
7a  42 
21.64 
2044 
ia77 

104  05 
ia23 
50.96 

laso 

10  23 
45.91 
54  24 
8a  79 
1489 
90  74 
ia45 
4a  27 
0196 
7a  90 

ia99 

2068 
62.41 
3a  55 

105.04 
6a  21 
64  72 
41.18 
8a  65 
14  82 
ia97 
2a  32 
7a  40 
31.64 
19.82 
55.47 
20  73 
ia82 
67.79 
ia33 
2L15 
6L63 
6a  85 
42.04 
70  44 
9138 

10512 
2a70 
2053 
10  26 
7a  10 

105  83 
8114 
8a32 
8L17 

laoi 
iai8 
ia76 

57.13 
7a  06 
43.01 
8a  96 
8a  96 
8L88 
6168 
2089 
8088 

Oorit. 

Decamber  7 

Do 

• 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

December  9 

Do 

December  10 

27.10 

OaTB 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

December  11 

Do 

December  12 

Do 

Decmnber  13                    w           u  ....... . 

Do 

Do 

December  14 

Do 

Do 

December  16  .....  x         ................ 

Do 

December  17 

Do 

1132 

a88 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

December  20 

De<wmber23.... 

2143 

a88 

Do 

Do 

Do 

SL30 

a38 

Do 

Do 

Do 

December  24 

December  26 

Do 

3a  27 

a88 

Do 

Do 

DeoflmbflrW..............         .      .  .    .  .. 

DeoBmber  28...............W.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

D* :.:.:;:::::::;;::::;;:;::; 

ia'tt" 

ail 

WOOD  FUUP,  PKINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


2805 


MmkawiMOy  ffrownd  onddienUeaUy  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  oj 
Memphremagog  {Newport^  Fl.,  pert  of  entry) ^  from  Januaiyl,  1907,  to  Junel,  1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

HECHANICALLY  OROUND  FULF  OF  WOOD—Contliiiied. 


Dftto. 


Quantity. 


1908. 

Janoaryl 

January  2 

00. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  6 

January? 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Januarys 

January  9 

Do /. 

Do 

Jmnary  10 

January  11 

January  13 

January  16 

January  17 

January  18 

January  21 

Do 

January  22 

January  24 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  26 

January  27 

Do 

Do 

February  1 

Do 

Do 

PabruaryS 

Do 

Do 

FabniaryS 

Do.: 

February  7 

February  10 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fabniary  11 

February  12 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  14 

February  16 

Febniary  17 

February  18 

Do 

Febniary  10 

Do 

Do 

FAruary20 

Do 

Do 

Do 

F^niary21 

Do.: 

Febniary  22 

Do 

Do 

Dp 


PotMutai 
61,302 

100,390 
76,888 
70,064 
47,860 
23,736 
23,364 
23,467 
25,431 

112,600 

122,276 
96,666 

114, 100 
76,446 
43,773 
42,629 
60,600 
23,673 
24,348 
24,480 
78,940 
23,626 
20,680 
26,284 
22,440 
78,706 
41,039 
44,660 
22,330 
23,821 

116,076 
43,822 
79,007 
36,660 
66,841 
60,663 
90,171 
64,300 
26,926 
49,868 
64,676 
88,838 
60,^ 
72,060 
86,806 
24,376 
48,619 
38,322 
17,426 
24,783 
25,422 
26,640 
63,617 

104,043 
30,682 
27,730 
26,626 
44,600 
47,410 
26,400 
26,400 
36,664 

163,181 

146,340 
87,123 
49,466 
62,710 

147,073 
60,700 
23,500 
36,146 
82,936 

241,826 

192,528 
60,333 
39.216 


Valua. 


8231.00 

492.00 

342.00 

Sl&OO 

490.00 

8a  00 

82.00 

82.00 

89l00 

606lOO 

65a  00 

444.00 

613.00 

344.00 

197.00 

192.00 

619.00 

S3. 00 

85lQ0 

86l00 

866.00 

82.00 

72L00 

02.00 

79L00 

787.00 

18&00 

468.00 

223.00 

82.00 

618.00 

197.00 

866.00 

16a  00 

261.00 

273.00 

.406.00 

289.00 

91.00 

222.00 

246.00 

176.00 

226.00 

824.00 

161.00 

iiaoo 

21S.00 

172.00 

78.00 

87.00 

80.00 

89.00 

241.00 

468.00 

178.00 

97.00 

89.00 

336.00 

486.00 

92.00 

92.00 

165.00 

680.00 

664.00 

167.00 

223.00 

237.00 

662.00 

260.00 

82.00 

861.00 

373.00 

1,068.00 

886.00 

226.00 

176.00 


Duty. 


OoimteiTalUng  duty 
(paragraph  393). 


Quantity. 


842.80 
9L16 
63126 
66L38 
80.88 
10.791 
19.47 
19L66 
3L19 
83.76 
IOL90 
82.22 
96.08 
63.70 
36.48 
n.B2 
42.17 
19.64 
2a  29 
2a  40 
66.78 

laeo 

17.16 
3190 
18.70 
66l60 
84.20 
87.22 
18.61 
19.60 
95.90 
3a  62 
66.84 
29l63 
46.53 
60.47 
76.14 
63.69 
21.60 
41.13 
46.48 
S2.36 
41.68 
60.06 
29.84 
».31 
40.43 
31.94 
14.52 
20.66 
21.19 
21.28 
44.60 
86.70 
32.09 
23.11 
21.27 
37.22 
39.51 
22.00 
22.00 
30.56 
127.66 
121.12 
30.94 
41.21 
43.93 
122.60 
49.75 
19.68 
29.29 
60.11 
301.53 
160.44 
41.94 
32.68 


Corde, 


13.78 


14.67 


Duty. 


13.46 


3.64 


22L67 


12.86 
a43 


12.86 
13.65 


iai2 


6.67 


3.22 
L61 


3.22 
3.41 


2.68 


2806 


WOOD  PULP,  PMNT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Mechanically  ground  and  dumically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  diatrict  oj 
Mempkremjogop  {Newport^  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908^ 
from  ^  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  FULF  OF  WOOD— ContlDaed. 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

CountervalUngdaty 
(paragzaph  Jw3). 

Quantity. 

Doty. 

1908. 
February  22 

Pottfub. 

25,201 

26,626 

33,405 

87,088 

46,185 

76,678 

134,818 

210,166 

220,201 

35,021 

115,040 

33,495 

24,420 

22,330 

24,252 

104,180 

115,611 

44,448 

42,338 

45,270 

41,671 

26,231 

23,628 

180,774 

26,282 

184,601 

163,411 

188,351 

167,665 

44,739 

51,983 

229,765 

78,155 

26,038 

54,052 

45.131 

147,615 

25,876 

26.004 

140,753 

09,116 

152.216 

61,368 

46,252 

74,111 

64,728 

117,280 

177,805 

28,494 

66.990 

66,990 

160,220 

144,894 

141,667 

26,942 

47,960 

43.068 

41,804 

55,436 

H543 

77,748 

78,443 

75,800 

61,721 

75,240 

63,221 

77.459 

22.330 

70,681 

55.437 

51.912 

46,095 

54,469 

58,448 

880.00 

03.00 
843.00 
167.00 
206.00 
846.00 
607.00 
086.00 
1,032.00 
160.00 
518.00 
843.00 

85.00 
251.00 

85.00 
460.00 
620.00 
200.00 
101.00 
204.00 
188.00 

02.00 

83.00 
813.00 

02.00 
831.00 
735.00 
848.00 
.  754.00 
201.00 
234.00 
874.00 
801.00 

01.00 
247.00 
203.00 
664.00 

01.00 

01.00 
633.00 
446.00 
685.00 
281.00 
208.00 
833.00 
291.00 
528.00 
800.00 

08.00 
687.00 
754.00 
721.00 
662.00 
638.00 

04.00 
564.00 
104.00 
188.00 
249.00 
200.00 
850.00 
853.00 
841.00 
233.00 
839.00 
284.00 
809.00 
246.00 
724.00 
248.00 
234.00 
207.00 
245.00 
236.00 

I2L08 

S2.19 

27.91 

80.00 

88.40 

63.80 

112.84 

182.64 

101.08 

20.68 

05.87 

27.01 

20.86 

18.61 

20.21 

86.82 

06.34 

87.04 

85.28 

17.78 

84.78 

21.86 

10.60 

150.65 

21.00 

153.01 

136.18 

156.96 

139.72 

37.28 

43.32 

191.47 

65.18 

21.70 

46.79 

87.61 

123.01 

21.56 

21.67 

117.29 

82.60 

126.85 

42.80 

38.54 

61.76 

53.04 

07.78 

148.17 

22.08 

55.83 

56.83 

133.52 

120.75 

118.06 

22.45 

89.97 

85.89 

84.84 

46.20 

87.12 

64.70 

65.37 

68.17 

43.10 

62.70 

62.68 

64.55 

18.61 

68.90 

46.20 

43.26 

88.41 

46.39 

43.71 

Cbrdt. 

Februarv  25... . 

February  26 

9.65 

$2.41 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  28 , 

Do.r 

■■•••• ^m m m 

Do 

9.65 

2.41 

February  29... 

March  2 

6.43 

1.61 

r# 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 4 

March  3 

March  4 

Do 

March  6 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  9 

22.51 

5.68 

March  10 

Do .-. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

March  18 

19.29 
19.29 

4. 82 

March  19 

4.82 

Do 

Do 

13.81 

3.45 

March  27 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vo'.'.'.'.V... '.'.'..'.'.'.. '..'.'.'. '.'.'.','.. 

March  30 

6.43 
20.36 

1.61 

April  1 

5.00 

Do:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Do 

AprU3 

WOOD  PULP,  PBEHT  PAPBB,  BTO.  2807 

Merhanicaily  ground  and  ditmically  unbleadud  pulp  t^fwood  imported  inlo  the  dittritt  of 
Manphreinagop  {Newvort,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  Janvary  1,  1307,  to  June  I,  1908, 
fiwn  tlie  Donanion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S93 — Continued. 

MBCHANICALLT  ORODMD  FDLP  Of  WOOD-Contlnoad. 


April  4.. 

Do.. 

April  T.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

D«... 

Da.. 

April   S. 

April    9. 

Apnl  13. 

April  IS. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

April  IB. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

AprO  17. 

Ainll20. 

Do! 

Do. 
April  U. 
April  23. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

April  U. 

April  27. 

Do. 
April  2R. 

Do. 
April  30. 

Do! 
Vnj  a.. 
Uif  S.. 
Uay  S. 
Unjll.. 

'^Do!i 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do., 

Doi; 

Do.. 
Hay  M. 
MsylB. 

Do.. 

usr  18. 

Do. 

Do.. 

UiylS. 

Do!! 

Dq.. 
Hay  21. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Hit  23. 

Do.. 

Do., 

Do.. 

Dol! 

Do.. 


87.00 

tl.7G 
id.  17 


- 

Doty. 

13.41 

U.BB 
10.  M 

3.61 

a.  JO 

n.« 

2808 


WOOD  PUI/P,  PBINT  PAPER;  BTO. 


MMiameaXl9  ground  and  ehemieally  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  vnportad  into  (A#  dittrict  qf 
Memphr€magop  (^Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
from  the  Damtnum  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  ^^— Continued. 

MECHANICALLT  GROUND  PULP  OP  WOOI>~Continued. 


Date. 

Qoanttty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Coontervaaincdatj 
(paragraph  a»). 

Quaatttj. 

Duty. 

190S. 
May  28 

Powntft. 
26,788 
152,013 
61,066 
36,940 
26,020 
25,920 
32,532 

|BO.Ot 
684.00 

ssaoo 

166.00 
9L00 
91.00 

114.00 

f2L46 

136.68 

42.66 

aaTB 

2L60 
2L60 
27.11 

Oordt. 

May?7 

^-T' •••■••••••••••••••••••••••.••••••.•••■ 

Do 

Do 

Mar  29 

^■•J-C"  •••■•••■••••••• 

Do 

Do 

Total 

69,529,619 

356,081.00 

67,941.68 

8,80a70 

I82&42 

CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHED  PULP  OP  WOOD. 


1007. 


January  2 , 

Do 

Do *. 

Januarys 

Do 

Januarys 

January  7 

Do 

Do 

January  9 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jan  uary  10 

January  11 

Do 

January  14 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  16 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  16 ^. 

Do 

January  19 

January  21 

Do 

Do 

January  22 

January  23 

January  24 

January  28 

January  29 

January  31 

Do 

Pabruary  6 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pebruary  6 

Pebruary  9 

Pebruary  12 

Pebruary  15 

Do 

Pabruary  18 

Do 

Do 

Pabruary  19 

Do 

Do 

Pebruary  28 

Pabruary  26 

Do 

Do 

Dp 


Potffub. 
44,268 
87,040 
64,614 
68,001 
25,940 
86,447 
51,748 
49,391 
72,621 
40,150 
81,339 
44,626 
43,934 
85,322 
85,651 
85,280 
43,940 
87,275 
80,471 
86,982 
46,175 
84,987 
28,712 
43,821 
84,354 
81,884 
87,156 
85,427 
44,837 
82,928 
83,991 
47,313 
129.896 
46,577 
44,626 
53,228 
87,181 
47,660 
88,214 
86,787 
82,743 
92,230 
40,942 
80,455 
42,682 
49,202 
81,586 
88,300 
48,493 
85,100 
83,579 
42,506 
53,242 
88,635 
86,062 
94,561 
87,103 


6644.00 
54a  00 
794.00 
772.00 
892.00 
68L00 
758.00 
719.00 
1,89a  00 

6oaoo 

478.00 
66a  00 
662.00 
615.00 
619.00 
635.00 
640.00 
543.00 
46a  00 
677.00 
672.00 
07.00 
483.00 
638.00 

6iaoo 

481.00 
560.00 

6iaoo 

645.00 
49a  00 
612.00 
689.00 
2, 17a  00 
678.00 
66a  00 
86L60 
56a  00 
694.00 

C7aoo 

63a  00 
1,20&00 
1,842.00 

617.00 
1,200.00 

643.00 

Tiaoo 

1,18&00 
677.00 
633.00 
629.66 

60109 
64L00 
77&00 
668.00 
1,253.00 
1,87a  00 
612.00 


878.78 
6L73 
91.02 
8a  49 
43.25 
6a  75 
8a  24 
82.32 

12L04 
6a92 
62.23 
74.38 
78.22 
5a  87 
50.42 
6a  80 
7a  23 
62.13 
60.79 
6L64 
7a  96 

easi 

47.86 
73.04 
67.26 
5a  14 
6L98 
50.06 
73.90 
64.87 
6a  65 
78.86 

901.49 
77.68 
74.38 
8a71 
6L97 
79.43 
6a  69 
61.31 

187.91 

15a72 
6a  24 

184.09 
7L14 
82.00 

isaos 

6a  83 
7X49 

ea5o 

6a  97 
7a  99 
8a74 
6189 
143.44 
167.59 
6L99 


Cbrdt. 

8&79 

6a  95 

ia90 

171 

6177 

iai9 

•••••••••• 

••«••••••• 

WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPER,  ETO. 

UetJianicaHy  ground  and  dtemieally  vnbUarlifd  pulp  of  tvood  imporUd  intot 
Memphremagog  {Neurport,  Yt.,  pari  of  entry),  from  January  1,  19</7,  to  J 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

CQElfk^ALLY  UNBLEACHED  POLF  OF  WOOD— Cwitiimed. 


April  IS.. 
AprOIS... 

Aprit  30. . . 


713.00 

waoo 

1,171.00 


6BS,00 

&»oa 

csi-oo 

5S9.0D 
1, JOS.  00 
1,112.00 
l.OSi.W 
1,M1. 00 

HI.  00 
1,131.00 

i|i79.ao 

5(2.00 
1,732.00 
l.BfiB.OO 
2,061.00 
1,883.00 
1,178.00 
1,371.00 
l.SBl.OO 

i,tii.aa 

BIS.  00 
1,12100 


CounUrralllng  duty 

ftuantity. 

Duty. 

Cord: 

75951— TOL  4—09 12 


2810 


WOOD  PUIiF,  PBI9T  PAPER,  ETC. 


Medianiealfy  ground  and  diemiDoHhf  unhUadied  pulp  of  wood  imporUd  tnio  the  Atriei  of 
Memphremagop  (Newvort,  Vt,,  port  of  entry),  from  January  1,  IW!^  to  June  2, 1908^ 
Jrom  the  Dominion  0/ Canada^  under  paragrapk  ^J— Coatinued. 

CHEiaCALLT  UNBLEACHED  PULP  OF  WOOD-CoUtiiiOBiL 


Date. 


1907. 
April  23 

Uo 

Do 

Aprii24 

Do 

lUy2 

Do 

l»o 

Vo 

l>o 

Mty4 

HsyS 

Do •. 

M«y  14 

Hsy  15 

Do 

Msy  16 

lUy  17 

Do 

Do 

Utkj20 

Do 

Ilty24 

Do 

Do 

]I«y28 

Do 

Do 

Do 

M«y29 

June  3 

Do 

3iioe  4 

Do 

JuneO 

7uoe7 

Do 

June  10.. 

June  11 

Do 

June  12 

June  13 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jane  14 

Do 

June  Ift 

June  18 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

June  22 

June  25 

Do 

June  28 

June  29 

Do 

Do 

July  1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Julys 

Do 

Do 

July« 

JiiJy* 

JiiJyO 

July  10 

July  16 

Do 

Do 


Duly. 


Pomnd$. 

80,829 

$1,217.00 

tl34.72 

36.935 

557.00 

61.56 

85.232 

631  00 

56.72 

02.485 

940.00 

104.14 

46.232 

096.00 

77.05 

49.437 

744.00 

82.40 

46.942 

707.00 

78.24 

98.487 

1,482.00 

164.15 

75.866 

1,140.00 

126.44 

66.825 

1.005.00 

111  38 

94.404 

1,421.00 

157.34 

45.850 

690.00 

76.42 

82,722 

1,246.00 

137.87 

34.671 

523.00 

67.79 

44.394 

6G8.00 

73.99 

50.258 

891.00 

98.76 

68.614 

882.00 

97.69 

52.280 

787.00 

87.13 

99.506 

1,408.00 

165.85 

48.iro 

725.00 

80.28 

89.0G0 

1,341.00 

148.43 

46.362 

696.00 

77.27 

81.305 

1,222.00 

135.51 

44.892 

676.00 

74.82 

102.436 

1,542.00 

170.73 

78.389 

1,178.00 

1».65 

86,272 

1,299.00 

143.79 

88.222 

1,328.00 

147.04 

96.504 

1,453.00 

160.84 

45.085 

679.00 

75.14 

44.277 

667.00 

73.80 

41.514 

625.00 

09.19 

36.666 

552.00 

61.11 

75.116 

1,129.00 

125.19 

88.644 

1,335.00 

147.74 

37,276 

560.00 

62.13 

83.817 

1,412.00 

156.36 

35,753 

538.00 

50.50 

102.250 

1,539.00 

170.42 

72.503 

1.094.00 

120.99 

120,848 

1,820.00 

201.41 

94,283 

1,419.00 

157.14 

44.36.S 

668.00 

73.94 

88,923 

1,336.00 

148.21 

91.807 

1,383.00 

153.16 

82.547 

1,243.00 

137.58 

74.808 

1,124.00 

124.68 

60,058 

753.00 

83.43 

117,473 

1,765.00 

195.79 

80.451 

1,212.00 

184.00 

95,036 

1,444.00 

159.89 

74.005 

1,115.00 

123.34 

46,455 

609.00 

77.43 

03,660 

1,406.00 

166.83 

43,723 

658.00 

72.87 

44,031 

663.00 

73.39 

81,306 

1,225.00 

135.51 

90,800 

1,367.00 

151.37 

44,225 

666.00 

73.71 

79.886 

1,201.00 

133.14 

82,551 

1,241.00 

137.50 

87,383 

563.00 

62.31 

107,012 

1,610.00 

178.35 

96,189 

1,448.00 

160.32 

91,000 

1,371.00 

151.82 

52,344 

788.00 

87.24 

48,340 

728.00 

8a  57 

77,941 

1,174.00 

129.90 

94,380 

1,421.00 

157.30 

48,898 

736.00 

81.50 

03,407 

1,406.00 

155.68 

52,953 

797.00 

88.25 

57,865 

870.00 

96.44 

45,466 

684.00 

7A78 

Counterraninf  daty 
(pancnph  393). 

Qoaottty. 

Duty, 

OariM. 

- 

• •• ••••••• 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETO. 


2811 


Meckanleally  ground  and  ehemieaUy  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  diatriet  of 
Memphremagog  {Newport,  Vt.,  port  of  entry),  from  January  /,  1907,  to  June  1, 1908, 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Continued. 

CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHED  PULP  OP  WOOD— Continued. 


Data. 


Quantity. 


1907. 

July  17 

July  18,  

Do 

Do 

July  22 

July  23 

July  25 

Do 

July  26 

July  29 

July  30 

August  1 

August  2 

Do 

Augusts '. 

August? 

Augusts 

August  13 

August  15 

Do 

Do 

August  19 

Do 

August  21 

August  23 

August  24.: 

August  27... 

Do 

Do. 

August  31 

September  2 

Septembers 

Do ^ 

8epteral)er9 

BeptemberU 

Do 

Do 

September  14 

Do 

September  .17 

Do 

September  18 

September  19 

September  30 

Do 

Do 

Do 

September  28 

September  24 

September  26 

^     Do. 

September  28.  .«...•.•..•..« 

S^tefnber27 

September  28 

Oetober  L 

Do 

Octobers. 

Do 

Do 

October  9. 

Do 

October  10. 

Oetober  18. 

October  17. 

Do 

Do 

October  18. 

October  23 

October  29 

November  1... 

Novemlter  2...... .......... 

Novemtier  4.......... • 

November  5.. •«.«.. ........ 

Morember?. 


Povnda. 
46,006 
50,934 
47.884 

111.188 
45,040 
85.148 
93.046 
78.927 
38,425 

138,974 
89.988 
91,710 
89.396 

103,365 
97.009 
43,940 
45.433 
96,722 
85.893 

120,380 
43,065 
97,082 
88,014 
81,901 
03,159 
61,300 
88.961 
90,567 
83,279 
50,340 
01,911 
81,811 
88,816 
77,511 

122.222 
90,683 
41,062 
62,680 

105,006 
71,446 
83,424 

123.221 
77,200 
45,896 
78,101 

113,628 
06,425 
46,173 
80.644 
79,981 
44,103 
82,642 
91,251 

113,258 

121,688 
89,800 

101,555 
78.052 
72.514 
44,720 
70,168 
70,207 
84,272 
80,542 
77,103 
73.998 
68,956 
66.540 
70,454 
75,476 
68.345 
85,127 
74,528 
84,407 


Value. 


1693.00 

767.00 

T21.00 

1,673.00 

678.00 

1,282.00 

1,410.00 

1, 189. 00 

579.00 

2,092.00 

1.355.00 

1,381.00 

1,346.00 

1.555.00 

1,460.00 

662.00 

684.00 

1,441.00 

1,293.00 

1,813.00 

648  00 

1,460.00 

1,325.00 

1,234.00 

1,402.00 

772.00 

1,339.00 

1,364.00 

1,254.00 

758.00 

1,384.00 

1,232.00 

1,337.00 

1,16&00 

1,841.00 

1,364.00 

6iaoo 

791.00 
1,583.00 
1,077.00 
1,256.00 
1,856.00 
1,163.00 

091.00 
1,177.00 
1,712.00 
1,451.00 

695.00 
1,215.00 
1,205.00 

664.00 
1,245.00 
1.374.00 
1,706.00 
1,833.00 

600.00 
1,631.00 
1,176.00 
1,093.00 

673.00 

i,a<».oo 
1,05a  00 

517.00 
1,213.00 
1,162.00 
1,115.00 
1,039.00 
1.003.00 
1,534.00 
1,137.00 
1,030.00 

629.00 
1,128  00 

619.00 


Duty. 


876. 

84. 

79. 
185. 

75. 
141. 
156. 
131. 

64. 
231. 
149. 
162. 
14& 
172. 
161. 

73. 

76. 
150. 
143. 
200. 

71. 
161. 
146. 
136. 
165. 

85. 
148. 

15a 

138. 
83. 

153. 

136. 

148 

129. 

203. 

16a 
68 
87. 

175. 

119. 

139. 

205. 

128 

7a 

130. 
189. 
160. 

76. 
134 
133. 

78 
137. 
162. 
188 
202. 

66. 
169. 
13a 
120. 

74. 
11& 
117. 

67. 
134. 
128 
123. 
114. 

iia 

132. 
125. 
113. 

68 
124. 

67. 


68 
89 
81 
31 
07 
91 
06 
55 
04 
62 
98 
85 
99 
28 
68 
23 
72 
54 
15 
63 
78 
72 
69 
50 
27 
50 
27 
95 
80 
90 
19 
35 
03 
19 
70 
97 
44 
63 
01 
08 
04 
37 
66 
40 
17 
38 
71 
96 
41 
30 
51 
74 
09 
76 
81 
33 
26 
09 
86 
53 
96 
01 
12 
24 
51 
33 
93 
90 
42 
79 
91 
66 
21 
36 


Countervailing  duty 
(paragraph  393). 


Quantity. 


Cordi. 


89.16 


Duty. 


19.71 


S8I3  WOOD  PULP,  PBIHT  PAPBB,  ETC. 

UedumitaBii  fnund  and  Aemkatir  wibUaehed  pvlp  of  vood  imporUd  iiM>  th4  di^^ 


CHBiaCALLT  ONBLKACHED  FIIL7  OT  WOOI>-Contlmad. 


Nomnber  11. 
HonmtMr  13. 

Do 

Do 

Norenber  IS. 

Do 

Nonmbar  1). 

Do 

Do 

Novembv  11. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

HoTnnber33. 
NoTernher2S. 
NoTenibem. 

.      Do 

Hovamhei  30. 
DenmnlMi  1... 

Do 

Docnnber  4... 
December  S... 

Do....;" 

Do.  ..."! 
DMOnberlO. 

Do 

Do 

D«c«nbsrll. 
DcottnlMi  II. 
DBcambm  IS. 

DminibBr  IB. 

beeamberM. 
DBcamher  2S. 
DoosmbeilO. 

Do 

Do 

I>» .'. 

.      Do 

Do 

Do..."'l 

i)o. .  .'.v.; 

Do. . .'.'.'.'. 

Ikmiarr  10... 
houvr  II... 

Do 

liauaiT  U. . . 

Do 

Do;""I! 

Do 

Jatnwy  IT. . . 

Jtnmrj  IS. . . 

lODUIUTil... 


111,703 


40.  IM 
18.027 
II.  4« 


n.lIS.OD 

s.si.ao 

1,718.00 


L.ssn.oo 
'srs-oo 
1)0:5.00 


li23&00 
TJ7M 

l'(SRDO 

l!u6  00 

1!  801. 00 
1,341.00 
l,ai&.DO 
821.00 
477.00 
1,007.00 
86&00 


IlT.Oi 
(0.13 
IO.BS 


117.  H 

u.ia 

102.18 

63.  M 

Ti.gi 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  BTO. 


2818 


MeekafdeaUif  ground  and  ehemieaUy  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  ike  diatrict  ^ 
Mempkremagop  (^Newport^  F<.,  port  o/erUry\from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  i,  1908, 
from  the  Domwion  of  Canada,  under  paragraph  S9S — Coatinued. 

CHSMIGALLY  UNBLEACHED  PULP  OF  WOOD-G<mtinaad. 


Dat«. 


»  1906. 
January  22 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

January  24 

Do. 

January  27 

Do 

January  28 

Do 

January  29 

January  31 

February  1 

Februarys 

Februarys 

February  12 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

February  13 

February  14 

Do 

February  19 

February  22 

February  23 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  27 

Do.:...: 

Do 

Do 

February  28 

Do 

Do 

Do 

February  29 

Do 

March  2 

MarohS 

March  6 

Maroh7 

March  11 

Do 

Do 

March  12 

March  14 ,. 

Do 

Do 

March  16.i 

Do 

Do 

March  17 

Do 

Do 

March  18 

Do 

Do 

March  23 

Do 

Do 

March  24 

Do..-. 

Man*  27 -. 

March  28 

March  31 

April  2 

Do 

April  3 

ApriU 

ApriJ7 

Aprils 


Quantity. 


Pottfidt. 

128,967 
71, 110 
68,400 

130,018 
38,061 

124,050 
77,302 
81,433 
77,580 
89,428 
74,180 
89.603 
37,801 
43,484 
72.744 
44,362 
41,292 
89,592 

110,363 
46,224 

116,543 
46,228 
77,802 
74,280 
45,975 
43,460 
45,510 
87,041 
88,925 
>4,153 

/43,394 
37,802 
83,134 
46,113 
40,962 

oo,  o4D 

108,410 
84,054 
41,143 
83,081 
45,709 
87,879 
40,437 
80,552 
89,120 
36,855 
85,241 

107,520 
78,913 
45,183 

123,473 
86,547 
40,390 
79,706 
33,140 
82,744 
87,493 
88,908 
86,960 
38,916 

159,398 
81,344 

122,868 
41,258 
81,840 
87,741 
46,875 
86,968 
83,570 
40,684 
84,660 
48,936 
88,362 


Valne. 


81,867.00 

1,072.00 

1,046.00 

l,95f).0O 

573.00 

1,868.00 

1,166.00 

1,22100 

1,160.00 

694.00 

1,118.00 

990.00 

045.00 

655.00 

1,096.00 

667.00 

021.00 

1,532  00 

1,663.00 

696.00 

1,756.00 

606.00 

1,172.00 

1,119.00 

692.00 

654.00 

685.00 

558.00 

686.00 

515.00 

653.00 

570.00 

1,252.00 

694.00 

617.00 

1,341.00 

1,634.00 

513.00 

620.00 

499.00 

688.00 

947.00 

609.00 

1,213.00 

589.00 

655.00 

631.00 

1,620.00 

1,189.00 

680.00 

1,860.00 

914.00 

608.00 

1,201.00 

500.00 

494.00 

565.00 

586.00 

557.00 

586.00 

2,401.00 

473.00 

1,854.00 

621.00 

1,233.00 

569.00 

706.00 

1,815.00 

1,261.00 

614.00 

867.00 

737.00 

059.00 


Duty. 


8206.61 

118.52 

115.67 

216.70 

68.44 

206.75 

128.99 

185.72 

120.30 

65.71 

123.66 

66.01 

68.00 

72.47 

121.24 

73  92 

68.82 

149.32 

183.94 

77.04 

194.24 

77.06 

129.67 

123.80 

76.63 

72.43 

75.85 

61.74 

64.88 

56.02 

72.32 

63.00 

138.56 

76.86 

68.25 

148.08 

180.68 

56.76 

68.57 

65.14 

76.18 

68.13 

67.40 

184.25 

65.20 

61.43 

58.74 

179.20 

131.52 

75.31 

206.79 

60.91 

67.32 

132.84 

55.23 

54.57 

62.49 

64.84 

61.63 

64.86 

265.66 

52.24 

204.78 

68.76 

136.40 

62.90 

78.13 

144.05 

180.28 

67.81 

67.77 

81.56 

68.M 


Countervailing  duty 
(paragraph  3iK3). 


Quantity. 


Cordi. 


Duty. 


2814 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


Medumieally  ground  and  chemically  unbleached  pulp  of  wood  imported  into  the  district  (/ 
Mempkremjogog  {^Newport,  Vl.,  port  of  entry) ,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  i,  1908, 
Jrom  the  Dominion  oj  Canada,  under  paragraph  J9^~-Continued. 

CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHED  PULP  OF  WOOD-Contliiued. 


Date. 


1906. 
April  21 

Do 

April  24 

April  28 

April  29 

VLkjA 

May  6 

May  13 

May  19 

Do 

May  20 

Do 

May  22 

May  23 

May  25 

Do... 

May  27 

Do * 

May  29 

Total 


Quantity. 


POttfUlf. 
49,792 
46,934 
47,355 
45,035 
45,735 
42,706 
88,480 
87,171 
126.712 
101,222 
85,483 
88,863 
42,313 
77,334 
88,604 
40,966 
84,574 
64,346 
70,971 


28,880,158 


Value. 


8749.00 

707.00 

713.00 

678.00 

689.00 

643.00 

1,332.00 

660.00 

1,908.00 

1,518.00 

1,287.00 

1,338.00 

637.00 

1,167.00 

582.00 

617.00 

1,274.00 

1,359.00 

1,071.00 


441,404.00 


Doty. 


IS2.99 

78.22 

78.93 

75.06 

76.23 

71.18 

147. 47 

61.95 

211.19 

168.70 

142.47 

148.11 

70.52 

128.89 

64.34 

68.28 

140.96 

90.58 

118.29 


48,184.00 


Coon  tervaillng  doty 
(paragraph  ai3). 


Quantity. 


Cbfdt. 


340.94 


Duty. 


160.38 


No  importations  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June 
1, 1908,  of  filter  masse  or  niter  stock  under  paragraph  395  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897. 

Printing  paper,  valued  above  2  cents  and  not  above  2\  cents  a 
pound,  imported  into  the  district  of  Memphremagog  (Newport,  Vt., 
port  or  entry)  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  from  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  under  paragraph  396,  was  as  follows:  November  15, 
1907,  15,509  pounds,  valued  at  $349;  duty,  $62.04. 

Pulp  woods  imported  into  the  district  of  Memphremapog  (Newport,  Vt,.  port  of  entry)  from 
January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1908,  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  under  paragraph  699. 


Data. 


1907. 

January 

Fabruary 

liarob 

April 

Kay 

Judo. 

July 

August 

Bepteinber. 

October 

November 


Quantity. 


Cords, 
35.820 
16,312 
22,230 
85,421 
20,494 
22.7K0 
23,050 
23,246 
14,701 
10,891 
17,442 


Value. 


1106,207.00 

09,790.00 

94,248.00 

144,278.00 

85,918.00 

103,059.00 

126,370.00 

131,954.00 

83,340.00 

61,727.00 

97,16&00 


Date. 


1907. 
Deoamber 

1908. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

Total 


Quantity. 


Coris. 
21,910 


27,231 
29,255 
45,823 
35,793 
12,505 


404,910 


Value. 


1124,320.00 


158.961.00 
172,306.00 
271,304.00 
214, 345. 00 
72.009.00 


2,117,40LO0 


WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPER,  BTa 
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POBT  OF  BALTIMOBB,  MD. 

TabulaUd  gtaUmtni  of  wood  pulp  imported  into  the  port  of  BaUimore,  Md,,  showing 
the  various  kindSf  the  dale  of  orrivaL  qiumtityf  appraised  value,  and  country  of  origin 
of  each  importation,  together  with  the  duties  collected  thereon,  from  January  1, 1907, 
to  JuM  U  1908. 

WOOD  PULP,  KECHANICALLY  GROUND. 


Ooontry  of  origin. 

Date  of 
anivaL 

Quantity. 

Appraised 
value. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Duty. 

GfmiftnT........««Tt«T- 

Mar.  19,1907 

Pounds. 
116,000 

1805.00 

One-tweinihofacent 

fOS.8i 

^-"™""— **  ••••■•"■••"•••• 

Qermany. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Russia... 
Germany. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden.. 

Do... 
Germany. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden.. 

Do... 
Gennany. 

Do... 
Sweden.. 
Gennany. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden . . 
Germany. 
Sweden... 
Gennany. 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Gennany. 

Do... 
Norway.. 
Qermany. 

Do... 
Sweden.. 

Do... 
Germany. 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden... 
Germany. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden.. 
<farmaay. 

Do... 

Do... 


UNBLEACHED  CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

Apr. 


Jan.  "29,1907 
Feb.  11,1907 
18,1907 
19,1907 
6,1907 
30,1907 
May  14,1907 
May  20,1907 
May  31,1907 
June  17,1907 
June  28,1907 
July  3,1907 
July  6,1907 
July  6,1907 
July     8,1907 

do 

July  16,1907 
July  22,1907 
July  30,1907 

do 

Aug.  13,1907 

do 

Auk.  20,1907 
Aug.  21,1907 

do 

....do 

Aug.  22, 1907 
Sept.  4,1907 
Sept.  6,1907 
Sept.  10,1007 
Sept.  11, 1907 
Sept.  24,1907 
Oct.  6,1907 
9,1907 
11,1907 
14. 1907 
15, 1007 
17,1907 
28,1907 
31,1907 
4,1907 

do.. 

Nov.    6,1907 

....do 

Nov.  11,1907 

do 

Nov.  14,1907 
Nov.  19,1907 

do 

Nov.  20, 1907 
Nov.  21,1907 
Nov.  22,1907 

do 

Dec.  6,1907 
13,1907 
16,1907 
19,19U7 
26,1907 
28,1907 

do 

Jan.  4,1908 
Jan.  8,1908 

....do 

Jan.  20,1906 
do. 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Deo. 
Deo. 
Dc«. 
Dec. 
Dec: 


Jan.  22,1908 


Poundt. 

66,000 
312,231 

72,456 

73,900 
269 

66,843 
133,400 
276, 139 
178.829 

33,608 
187,484 

44,797 

824,561 

166,800 

190,400 

4,636 

88,184 
276,251 
201.600 
661,622 
136,047 
609,940 
112.000 

33,600 
362,127 
268,741 
112.000 
880,209 
111,994 

88.501 

201.589 

168.819 

688,742 

350 

82,608 
111.994 

44.800 
201,897 

67.200 
188,149 
370,770 
111,994 

80.G40 

66. QUO 

89.600 

89,1)00 

1,770 

111,883 

66,000 

614,254 

1.292 

44.H00 
324,800 
463,539 

46,032 
1,340.503 

39,427 

603,479 

261 

1,064 

l,324,.a39 

286 

40,320 
107,408 
223,967 
282,488 


81,095.00 

6,314.00 

1,604.00 

1,773.00 

3.00 

032.00 

2,641.00 

6,364.00 

3,420.00 

642.00 

8,802.00 

746.00 

6,028.00 

2,823.00 

3,396.00 

679.00 

1,680.00 

6,703.00 

3,110.00 

9,853.00 

2,198.00 

9,530.00 

2,024.00 

607.00 

6,749.00 

4,623.00 

1,790.00 

14,560.00 

1,806.00 

1,851.00 

8,048.00 

2,4:{3.00 

10,828.00 

8.00 

734.00 

1,886.00 

677.00 

3,391.00 

1,332.00 

2,783.00 

6,W»5.00 

1,883.00 

1,457.00 

744.00 

1,512.00 

1,191.00 

36.00 

2,066.00 

1,049.00 

10,491.00 

25.00 

7M.00 

6,208.00 

7,878. 00 

822.00 

22,412.00 

711.00 

U,047. 00 

9.00 

30.00 

21,375. 00 

10.00 

767.00 

1,879.00 

8,772.00 

4,668.00 


One-sixth  of  aoent 

t03.SS 

:....do 

do 

do 

620.64 
120.70 
184.76 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.46 

03.07 

222.36 

460.23 

207.66 

do 

do 

do 

66.00 

812.47 

74.66 

do 

640.92 

do ;... 

261.33 

do 

817.38 

do 

7.73 

do 

do 

do 

146.97 
468.76 
336.00 

do 

do 

do 

936.04 
261.33 
049.91 

do 

do 

do 

186.67 

66.00 

603.66 

do 

447.90 

do 

do 

186.67 

1,467.02 

186.66 

do 

do 

do 

147.60 
336.98 

do 

do 

264.70 
062.90 

do 

.60 

do 

do .....», 

64.35 
186.66 

do: 

74.67 

do 

336.50 

do 

do 

do 

112.00 
313.68 
617.96 

do 

186.66 

do 

134.40 

do 

93.33 

do 

149.33 

do 

149.33 

do 

do 

do 

2.96 

186.47 

93.33 

do 

1,023. 76 
2.16 

do 

do 

74.67 

do 

641.38 

do 

do 

727.67 
76.72 

do 

do 

do 

2,234.17 

66.71 

1,166.80 

.43 

do 

do 

L81 

. . _ -  do ...••••••••«•••••••••• 

2,206.73 
.48 

do 

....do 

67.20 

do. 

do 

179.01 
873.81 

do 

47a  82 
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WOOD  VXnSf,  PBINT  PAPEB^  ETC. 


TahuUdtd  statement  of  wood  pulp  imported  into  the  pert  of  BaUmart,  Md,,  ehowin§ 
the  various  kinds^  the  date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  valuer  and  country  of  origin 
of  each  importation,  topether  with  the  duties  coUected  thereon^  from  January  1, 1907, 
to  June  1,  i^Otf— Continued. 

UNBLEACHED  CHEIHCAL  WOOD  PULP-Oontlniied. 


Country  of  orlglxL 


Gerxnanj. 

Do... 

Do... 
Rmslft,... 
Sweden... 

Do... 
Oermany. 

Russia 

Oermany. 
Sweden... 

Russia 

Oermany. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Norway.. 
Sweden... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 


Total. 


Date  of 
arrival. 


Jan.   S3,190S 
Feb.  11,1906 

do 

Feb.  25,1906 

do 

Feb.  27,1906 

3,1908 

4,1908 

16,1908 

17,1908 

18,1908 

6,1906 

....do 

Apr.  20,1906 

do 

....do 

Apr.  21,1906 
do 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


May  4.1906 
May  £.1908 
May  19,1906 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

616 

730.477 

38,802 

44,961 

967,372 

•  96,315 

294,490 

221,747 

707,300 

39,687 

44,820 

738,876 

56,000 

114,460 

44,800 

380,648 

39,683 

39,936 

138,872 

39,4^ 

44,800 


18,140,336 


Appraised 
value. 


.00 

11,121.00 

698.00 

76a  00 

4,672.00 

1,3W.00 

4,642.00 

3,739.00 

11,989. 00 

717.00 

748.00 

13,290. 00 

1,022.00 

a,003.00 

707.00 

6,424.00 

610.00 

722.00 

a,066.00 

713.00 

758.00 


Rate  of  duty. 


One-sixth  of  a  osot. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


..do. 
..do. 
••do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


310,133.00 


Duty. 


SI.  03 

1,217.  46 

64.67 

74.94 

445.63 

160.53 

490.83 

369.58 

1,178.83 

66.16 

74.70 

1,231.46 

93.33 

190.77 

74.67 

634.41 

66l16 

66l56 

231.46 

65.83 

74.67 


30,291.26 


•  Additional  export  duty  on  this  entry  under  paragraph  393, 15.85. 
BLEACHED  CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP. 


Bmsla. . . 

Do... 
Garmany. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 


Total. 


Jan.  7, 1907 
Feb.  0, 1907 
Mar.  25.19Q7 
May  20,1907 
do 


July  5, 1907 
July  9. 1907 
July  22.1907 
Aug.  13,1907 

do 

Aug.  21.1907 
Sept.  10,1907 
do 


Oct. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 


5.1907 
17,1907 
31,1907 
25.1907 
16,1907 
20.1908 
21.1908 
16,1908 
25,1908 

3.1908 
20.1908 
29,1908 


Pounds. 

113.693 

96.003 

62.242 

2.782 

62.846 

121.233 

61.983 

61,927 

61.259 

61.905 

154.763 

111,883 

118.890 

88.735 

257.938 

268.741 

117.463 

6.838 

111.883 

124,988 

119.  .%8 

294.114 

244.453 

61,912 

344.292 


8,034,133 


62,696.00 
2,764.00 
1,874.00 
351.00 
1,736.00 
2.977.00 
1,711.00 
1.648.00 
1.501.00 
1.83a  00 
3.408.00 
3.042.00 
3.580.00 
1,964.00 
5.820.00 
6.238.00 
3,428.00 
.851.00 
2.666.00 
2.528.00 
2,706.00 
6,aV).00 
6,990.00 
1.771.00 
6,985.00 


77,018.00 


Ona-fonith  of  a  cent. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


6284.33 

345.01 
155.61 
6.96 
167.13 
803.  J8 
154.96 
164.83 
163.16 
154.76 
886.61 
279.71 
297.33 
221.84 
644.86 
671.86 
293.66 
17.10 
279.71 
312.47 
298.42 
735.39 
611. 13 
154.78 
610.71 


7,585.36 


No  importations  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph 
395,  nor  of  printing  paper  under  paragraph  396,  nor  of  pulp  woods 
under  paragraph  699,  or  the  tariff  act  of  1897  during  the  penod  from 
January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 


WOOD  PUtf,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC.  2817 

POBT  OF  PHIIiASELFHIA,  PA. 

SUttenwU  Aowina  Hit  importatioTU  t^wood  pulp,  priTMng  paper,  andfilUr  matit  into 
lite  port  of  Philadelphia  Jrom  January  1,  1907,  to  Jun*  1,  1908,  dutiable  umjer  para- 
graph 393  qf  the  tanff  ad  o/  July  t4,  1897. 


CoaaUjelerign. 

jS  uliSo? 

::::3::;::::: 

do 

jkii'.  ar'.iici?' 
rrt^iiViiOT- 
■riKKViim' 

do.,' 

M«I.  U,1907 
do 

Mu.  18.1907 

'Ai,i.ji,iiai' 
"iii.   i'lm 

Uir     S,  1907 
MW   ll,ll>W 

May  B4,«0> 

Biraden 

"T^EEEl 

Do 

Ron-ay 

"gif:;::::;:::::::: 

&S' 

""S^;:::::::;:::::;; 

Bjretton 

.„^;^--"--"--- 

i=E 

o3anVV.:::;:::::::.: 

Bmden 

^0 

J^  2«:i907 

do 

July     1,1907 
July     8  1907 
July  U,I0O7 

ill 

Ang.    B,1907 

Mis' 

Bflpt.  iisor' 

SepL13,lW7 

SwaddD 

•"Sv:::::::::;:::: 

S-::EES 

S^;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

SSS'.:::::::::::;: 

«,._^,», 

.....'to J 

(4.^8 
IM.Ml 
838,  STt 


SS!! 

ee«.oo 

...,do 

;:::&:::::;::::::::::::::: 

Si 

.:::*::::;:::::::::::::::: 

•;mioo 

S,!t73.(» 
1,095.00 
2,8S6.00 

'^v.6olllV"^'^"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
::::3::::;:::::::::::;::;::: 

do 

el  KB.  00 

''raoo 

3,863!  00 
3,903.90 
4,3M.OO 
4,200.00 
?2S7.00 
671.00 
3,mOO 

do 

'^'.'^io'.'."v/^"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
do 

'■?^s 

do 

5;S^S 

do 

^" 

^Et;EEEEE 

I,79( 
1,H0 

972 

!:S 

00 

00 

00 

00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

::;:|::::::::;::::::::;:::: 

:;;::S:::::::;::::::::::::::; 
:;:::S:::::::::::::::::;::::: 

I,NM.0O 
1,316.00 

do 
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WOOD  PUIiP,  PEINT  PAPEB,  BTO, 


Statement  Bhowinp  the  importations  of  wood  pulpt  prirUing  paper,  and  filter  mam  tnto 
the  port  of  Philadelphia  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  J,  1908,  dutiable  under  para- 
graph  39S  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  £4, 1557— Continued. 


Country  of  orlglii. 


Oermany. 
Norway.. 

Do... 
Sweden... 
Norway.. 
Oermany. 
Sweden... 
Oermany. 
Sweden... 
Oennany. 

Do... 
Sweden... 
Oermany 
Sweden.. 
Oermany. 
Sweden.. 
Oermany. 
Sweden.. 
Oermany. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden.. 

Do... 
Oermany. 

Do... 

Do... 
Norway.. 
Sweden.. 

Do-.. 
Oermany. 
Huneary. 
Sweden . . 
Norway.. 
Oermany. 
Norway.. 
Oermany. 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden.. 
Norway.. 
Sweden . . 
Oermany. 
Sweden... 

Do... 
Oermany. 

Do... 
Norway.. 
Sweden... 
Hungary. 
Sweden... 
Oermany. 
Sweden... 
Oermany. 

Do... 
Sweden . , 
Norway.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden.. 

Do... 
Oermany. 
Norway.. 
Sweden.. 

Do... 
Hungary. 
Oennany. 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden... 
Oermany. 

Do... 

Do... 


Date  of 
arrival. 


Oct     2,1907 

do 

do 

Oct.    14,1907 

do 

do 

Oct   27,1907 

do 

Nov.  5, 1907 
Nov.    6,1907 

do 

do 

Nov.  18, 1907 
Nov.  19.1907 
Nov.  18,1907 
Nov.  26. 1907 

do 

Nov.  27,1907 
Nov.  29, 1907 

do 

do 

Dec.  2, 1907 
Doc.   18,1907 

do 

Dec.  20,1907 

do 

Dec  23,1907 
Jan.  1, 190B 
Jan.  8, 1908 
Jan.    10,1908 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.    12,1908 

do 

Jan.   26,1906 

do 

....do 

Jan.  27, 1906 
Feb.  12,1906 

do 

Feb.  16,1906 
Mar.  8,1906 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.  17,1908 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.  26,1908 
Apr.  10,1908 

do 

Apr.  22,1906 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  27,1908 

do 

Apr.  30,1908 
May     4, 1908 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

May  18,1906 
Jan.  4, 1007 
Jan.  6, 1907 
Jan.    17,1907 

do 

Jan.  24,1907 
Feb.  1, 1907 
Feb.    4,1907 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

208.761 

82.214 

531,906 

44,800 

219,351 

45,827 

120.446 

162.667 

110,776 

65,050 

223,923 

111,622 

126.464 

120,681 

126.464 

83.069 

451,354 

56,000 

102,025 

109.844 

110,444 

04.963 

100,706 

177,123 

144.508 

181.390 

221,970 

203,462 

222,570 

44.797 

22.839 

121.682 

446.453 

845.684 

87.704 

222.064 

110.593 

219.432 

106.343 

122.350 

110.666 

44,800 

44,797 

89.600 

110.523 

33,069 

76.521 

81,733 

113.780 

219.235 

109. 147 

842.202 

43,372 

78,206 

88,433 

111,993 

111.993 

123,200 

112.000 

44,797 

44,800 

112.000 

134,922 

110.230 

117.593 

112.000 

100.800 

89, 000 

854.049 

54.883 

64.697 

101,376 

133, 191 

110.362 

62,675 

145,906 


Appraised 
value. 


$5,268.00 

666.00 
8,350.00 

866.00 
8,803.00 

676.00 
1,049.00 
8,615.00 
2,187.00 
1,009.00 
8,903.00 
1.758.00 
2.160.00 
1,924.00 
2,160.00 

682.00 
•,012.00 
1,083.00 
2,184.00 
1,741.00 
2, 129. 00 
1,522.00 
8,091.00 
8,007.00 
2.768.00 
8,242.00 
8.826.00 
8.047.00 
5,685.00 

744.00 

616.00 
1,906.00 
7,716.00 
6,875.00 
1,435.00 
3,932.00 
2.129.00 
8,828.00 
1,874.00 
2,445.00 
1,886.00 

671.00 

732.00 
1,514.00 
2, 129, 00 

682.00 
1,247.00 

610.00 
1,874.00 
3,802.00 
2,297.00 
6,874.00 

671.00 
1,376.00 
1,421.00 
1,922.00 
1,886.00 
1,945.00 
2, 129. 00 

732.00 

762.00 
1,894.00 
3,393.00 
2,321.00 
1.9S0  00 
2. 129.  00 
1,501.00 
1.421.00 
6,844.00 
1,677.00 
1,634.00 
2.606.00 
3.393.00 
3,299  00 
1,979.00 
4,329.00 


Rate  of  duty. 

Duty 

collected. 

One-sixth  of  a  cent 

1497.94 

do 

53.69 

886.. 51 

do 

74.67 

do 

865.50 

.....uv..... ••...... ......... 

76.38 

do 

200.74 

do 

271.11 

do 

184.63 

:::.:do:::::;:::::::::.:.:..: 

91.75 

do 

873.21 

do 

186.04 

do 

210.77 

do 

do 

do 

201.14 

210.77 

65.13 

752.26 

do 

93.34 

do 

do 

17004 
183.07 

do 

184.07 

do 

do 

do 

158.81 
817.84 
295.21 
240.85 

802.32 

809.95 

do 

One-foiirth  of  a  cent 

One-sixth  of  a  cent.......... 

839.10 
656.43 

74.66 

do 

38.  d7 

do 

202.80 

:::::do:::;;;:;::;:;::. :::::: 

744.08 

do 

do 

676. 14 
146.17 

do 

37a  14 

do 

184.32 

do 

865.72 

do 

m.24 

do 

203.92 

do 

184.44 

.....do 

74.67 

do 

do 

74.66 
149.33 

do 

184.21 

do 

65.12 

do 

127.54 

do 

52.89 

do 

189.63 

do 

365.39 

do 

181.91 

do 

670.34 

do 

72.20 

do 

130.35 

do 

do 

147.39 
186.65 

:::::do:::;::::::::;::;;::::: 

do 

186.66 
305.33 

do 

186.67 

do 

74.66 

do 

do 

74.67 
186.67 

do 

224.87 

do.. 

183.72 

.....do ■ 

195.99 

do 

186.67 

do 

168.00 

do 

149.33 

do 

501.58 

do 

One-fourth  of  acent 

137.22 
136.49 

..:..do 

do 

do 

253.44 
332.96 
275.91 

do 

156.44 

do 

164.77 

WOOD  PTJLP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTa 
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StaUmeni  thowina  ihs  imporUUions  of  wood  pulp,  printing  paper ^  and  fiUer  maue  into 
the  port  of  Pkuadelphia  from  January  7,  X907,  to  June  i,  1908,  dutiiable  under  para- 
graph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  i^97— Continued. 


Coontry  of  origin. 


Date  of 
arrival. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
value. 


Rateofdatj. 


Duty 
oolleeted. 


Oennany. 

Norway.. 
Sweden... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Norway.. 
Sweden... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Norway.. 
Sweden... 
Norway.. 
Sweden... 
Norway.. 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden... 


Total. 


Ifoy 
May 

May 
June 


Feb.  37,1907 
Mar.  12,1907 

do 

Apr.    1, 1907 

8,1907 
11,1907 
24,1907 

1.1907 
June  16,1907 
July  8. 1907 
Aug.  25.1907 
Sept  12. 1907 
Oct.    14,1907 

do 

Not.  19,1907 

do 

Not.  26.1907 
Deo.  20,1907 
Feb.  6,1906 
Feb.  28,1908 
Mar.  16,1908 


PowndM. 
147,477 
146,166 
167,188 
146,619 
166.734 
167,180 
148,776 
166.180 
146,166 
124,615 
168,653 
144.960 
140,800 
164,901 
141.003 
166.153 
11,023 
150.140 
322.010 
220.342 
129,152 


83,676.00 
8,676.00 
4,037.00 
8,67&00 
4,036.00 
4,036.00 
8,676.00 
4,036.00 
8,676.00 

8,iiaoo 

4,242  00 
8,676.00 
8,676.00 
4,033.00 
8,676.00 
4,036.00 
264.00 
8,713.00 
6,734.00 
5,734.00 
8,393.00 


22,126,162 


420,902.00 


One-fourth  of  a  cent , 

.....do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


8868. 6t 
865.41 
417.97 
866.56 

416.84 
417.95 
871.94 
415.45 
865.41 
811.54 
421.68 
3G2.45 
352.00 
412.26 
352.51 
412  88 
27.56 
875l85 
555.08 
650.86 


48, 437.08 


PRINTING  PAPER. 


Netfaerlanda. 
Do 

Qermanv.... 
En^ana . . . . 


Do. 

Do 

Netherlands. 
France.: 

Do 

Netheriands. 

France 

Netherlands. 

Do 

England.... 
Fnnoe...... 

England 

Netherlands. 

Do 

France 

Netherlands. 
England.... 

Oennany 

Netherlands. 

France 

Netherlands. 

England 

Netherlan(fo. 

Scotland 

Netherlands. 

France 

England 

Netherlands. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Belgliun 

Netheriands. 

Do 

Bel^m 

Do 


Total. 


Feb.  12,1907 
Feb.  20,1907 
Feb.  21,1907 
Mar.  25,1907 
Apr.  2,1907 
Apr.  10,1907 
Apr.  29,1907 
May  10.1907 
May  24,1907 
June  3,1907 
June  12,1907 
July  14,1907 
July  20,1907 

do 

July  29,1907 
July  30,1907 
Aug.  3,1907 
Aug.  9,1907 
Aug.  25,1907 
Aug.  28,1907 

do 

Sept.  3,1907 
Sept.  7,1907 
Sept.  17,1907 

do 

Sept.  27,1907 
Oct.  16,1907 
Oct.  17,1907 
Nov.  15,1907 
Doc.  7,1907 
10,1907 
9,1906 
16,1908 
25,1908 
15,1908 
9,1906 

do 

May  5,1908 
May  25,1908 
June  12,1907 
Aug.  30,1907 
26,1907 
23,1906 


Deo. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Deo. 
Mar. 


PotMMb. 

30,000 

7,000 
548 

8,627 

14,763 

185 

35,000 

7,920 
19,303 
29,005 
15.110 
10,000 
15,000 
18 

3,047 


10,000 

11,000 

17,310 

9,000 

4,570 

3,903 

12,000 

5,038 

4,600 

4,746 

6,G0O 

1,632 

5,420 

13,258' 

3,500 

14,100 

15,646 

5,650 

8,430 

3,452 

4,695 

1,437 

15,000 

2,348 

2,368 

9,726 

2,567 

376,434 


$1,111.00 

724.00 

40.00 

829.00 

772.00 

36.00 

3,063.00 

1,179.00 

2,725.00 

2,627.00 

796.00 

542.00 

951.00 

2.00 

409.00 

419.00 

611.00 

666.00 

2,716.00 

910.00 

809.00 

273.00 

1,242. 00 

906.00 

4G3.00 

1,087.00 

661.00 

397.00 

542.00 

2,297. 00 

195.00 

1,410.00 

1,565.00 

505.00 

843.00 

175.00 

238.00 

206.00 

982.00 

93.00 

96.00 

419.00 

108.00 

35,061.00 


15  per  cent. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Elght-tentba  of  a  oent. 

do 

....do 

....do 


1166.68 

106.60 

7.88 

124.36 

115.80 

5.70 

81X48 

176.86 

406.75 

879.06 

119.40 

81.30 

142.66 

.30 

61.36 

62.88 

91.66 

99.90 

407.40 

136.50 

46.35 

40.95 

186.30 

135.90 

60.45 

163.05 

99.15 

50.56 

81.30 

344.55 

29.25 

211.50 

234.75 

84.76 

126.45 

26.25 

35. 

30. 

139. 

18. 


70 

90 

.80 

.39 


18.94 
77.46 
20.54 

5,290.08 
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WOOD  PUU,  PRINT  PAPEB^  ETC. 


SUUemtni  akawirta  the  importatiom  of  wood  pulp,  printing  paper,  and  filter  maue  into 
iht  port  of  Philadelphia  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  i,  1908,  dvXvabU  under  para- 
graph  39S  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  t4i  1^97— Continued. 


FILTER  MA8SB. 
[Under  paragraph  396.] 


Country  of  origin. 


Ocrmahy. 


Total. 


Date  of 
arrival. 


Mar.  22,1007 
Jan.     7,1908 


Quantity. 


Poundt, 
1,102 
1,102 


2,204 


Appraised 
Value. 


$132.00 
130.00 


262.00 


Rate  of  duty. 


15  por  oent  and  1}  cents 
....do 


Duty 
ooUeeied. 


136.83 
36.03 


72.36 


Th&re  were  no  importations  of  pulp  woods  at  this  port  during  the 
period  in  question. 

No  additional  duties  collected  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  on  importations  imder  paragraphs  393  or  39& 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

POBT  OF  NEW  YOBE,  N.  Y. 

Importe  of  wood  pulp,  under  paragraph  393,  tariff  of  1897,  ai  the  dietrict  and  port  of 

New  York,  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND. 


Entry 
No. 


100607 

119658 
160760 
185941 
193418 
221451 
347958 
268385 
288840 


Country  of  origin. 


Norway 

New  Brunswick. 

Nova  Scotia 

Norway 

....do 

Sweden 

New  Brunswick. 

,....do...b 

Qermany 


Total. 


Date. 


Apr.  17,1907 
May  6,1907 
JuJy  1,1907 
July  17.1907 
July  26,1907 
Aug.  23,1907 
Sept.  20. 1007 
Oct.  11,1907 
Not.  11,1907 


Quantity. 


Pound$. 

66,402 

366,454 

236,382 

54,468 

43,235 

28,876 

791,350 

672,702 

88,184 


2,248,053 


Appraised 
Value. 


1643.00 

2,656.00 

1,23a  00 

666.00 

445.00 

858.00 

6,454.00 

6,608.00 

680.00 


17,535.00 


Duty 
collected. 


S5&.S4 

805u38 

194.36 

45.39 

36.00 

24.06 

650.46 

477.26 

73. 4» 


1,870.71 


CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHED. 


8713 
6233 
9735 
13671 
13701 
15604 
15600 
15023 
31300 
31303 
32284 
32341 
32361 
33210 
33211 
83238 
252« 
36080 
37013 
29004 
8QB0S 
33047 
83515 
86631 
87201 


Gerniani 
Anstria-iiungary. 


Anstrla>Hungary . 

»ny. 

Ia4li 
Oemiaay. 

Norway , 

Germany 

Sweden , 

Germany , 

Sweden , 

do , 

.....do 

Germany , 

Sweden 

....do 

do 

Russia 

Germany 

do 

do 

Austria-Hongary . 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 


Jan.  4, 1907 
Jan.  7, 1907 
Jan.  12,1907 
Jan.  16,1907 

-...do 

Jan.    18,1907 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  24,1907 
Jan.   25,1907 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.   26,1907 

....do 

Jan.   28,1907 

....do 

Jan.   29,1907 

80,1907 

1,1907 

2,1907 

6,1907 

....do.. 

Feb.  11,1907 
..-.do 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Poundt. 

66,096 

55,246 

61,698 
564.119 
112.919 

83,600 

56,000 
217.876 

90,710 
102.048 

83,600 
811,619 
149,724 
308.550 

65,746 
224,635 
112,333 
166,362 

81,622 
106,138 

67,200 
109,474 

64,745 
239,074 
115^663 


11,168.00 
1,037.00 
1, 168. 00 

10,558.00 
2,064.00 
654.00 
1,090.00 
4,095.00 
1,728.00 
1,916.00 
672.00 
8,225.00 
2,824.00 
8,994.00 
1,318.00 
3,740.00 
2,116.00 
3,969.00 
836.00 
1,06a  00 
1,318.00 
8,016.00 
1,045.00 
4,360.00 
1,706100 


Ilia  1^ 

92.06 
102.88 
94a  20 
188.20 

56.00 

93.33 
863.13 
151.18 
170.08 

56.00 
519.37 
249.54 
347.58 
112.00 
374.39 
187.22 
356.94 

52.70 
180.23 
112.00 
182.46 

91.24 
381.79 
102.75 


WOOD  nrup,  peikt  papeb,  bto. 
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ImporU  €f  wood  puZp,  under  paragraph  S93,  tariff  of  1897,  at  the  district  and  port  ef 
New  YoA,/rom  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  i90^->0ontinued. 


CH£1CICALLY  UNBLEACHED— ContinoBd. 


Country  of  origin. 


88582 

mnih 

41537 

4un6 

41290 
41875 
48107 


43732 
46M9 
47208 
47210 
81316 
81571 
58340 
58818 


60013 


80007 
83087 


87306 
80810 
n574 
71807 
71880 
74530 
77463 
78880 


85041 
87402 


07673 
07n4 


100633 
100800 
100784 
106150 


108831 
107086 


111026 


114110 
116434 
117841 
118880 


122S71 
123144 


13ra04 
137176 
137746 
128180 


in374 


tSMO 
141883 
141164 


M8t87 


AnstriapHiingvy. 

Ocrmsny 

Aiiitria-IIungary . 

Germany 

Norway 

RuMfa 

Sweden. 

do 

Oennany 

Sweden 

do 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

Russia 

Austria>Hungary . 
Gennany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

Gennany 

Sweden 

A  ustrla-Hungary . 

Germany 

do 

do 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Russia 

Germany 

Sweden 

Rossia :.. 

Sweden 

Norway 

Gennany 

do. 

Sweden 

do 

England 

Sweden 

APBtria-Hgngary. 
Norway  ......... . 

Germany 

Swedan 

do. 


Gennany 

.....do 

Norway 

Sweden.  ••..••.., 

Gennany. 

Sweden 

Aastrla-Hungary. 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

Roasla 

Germany 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Sweden 

do 

Norway 

Raasia 

Sweden 

.....do 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

Germany 

....do 

....da 


Date. 


Feb.  18,1007 

,..,.doV: 

Feb.  15,1907 

....do 

....do 

Feb.  18,1907 

....do 

Feb.  18,1907 

....do 

do 

Feb.  20,1907 
Feb.  23,1907 
Feb.  23,1907 
Feb.  28,1907 

do 

Mar.  6, 1907 
Mar.    8,1907 

.....do 

Mar.    7,1907 

do 

Mar.  8,1907 
Mar.  11,1907 
Mar.  12,1907 

do 

Mar.  15,1907 
Mar.  18,1907 
Mar.  19,1907 

do 

do 

Mar.  21,1907 
Mar.  25,1907 

do 

Mar.  27,1907 
Apr.  1,1907 
Apr.  3,1907 
Apr.  11,1907 
Apr.  12,1907 
Apr.  15,1907 

.....do 

do 

do 

Apr.  17,1907 

do 

do 

Apr.  23,1907 

do 

Apr.  24,1907 

.....do 

do 

Apr.  25,1907 
Apr.  27,1907 
Apr.  29,1907 

do 

May    2,1907 

do 

May  4,1907 
May  8,1907 
May  8,1907 
May  9,1907 
May  10,1907 
May  14,1907 

do 

do 

May  15,1907 

do 

do 

May  17,1907 

do 

do 

May  18,1907 
May  20.1907 
May  24,1907 
May  27,1907 
May  29,1907 

do 

May  31,1907 
June  4,1907 
Jane    6,1907 


Quantity. 


PowadM, 

44,800 

108,012 

214,872 

185.515 

113,540 

16,640 

213,876 

122,611 

195,272 

42,833 

64,766 

90,332 

54.788 

79,633 

173,189 

65,275 

53,896 

150,203 

317,631 

66,000 

3,083,516 

228,063 

179,200 

113,594 

262,830 

106,197 

43,900 

400, 191 

106,028 

100,800 

36,081 

224,427 

35,916 

30,972 

65,190 

56,000 

40,539 

84,296 

100,800 

664,483 

144,366 

122,130 

213,943 

44,800 

389,730 

43,221 

110,210 

836,273 

218,433 

44,107 

813,583 

33,698 

221,554 

65,507 

363,164 

71,680 

345,649 

106,527 

348,356 

32,980 

55,106 

45,283 

101,945 

54,488 

80,939 

363,817 

190,400 

110,897 

16,018 

310,377 

45,477 

22,466 

132,783 

183,575 

85,992 

84,156 

82,803 

64,984  1 


Appraised 
▼aiue. 


8882.00 
1,801.00 
4,066.00 
8,625.00 
3,068.00 

257.00 
4,065.00 
2,108.00 
8,906.00 

811.00 
1,004.00 
1,620.00 
1,004.00 
1,484.00 
3,925.00 
1,204.00 

903.00 
4.030.00 
8,075.00 
1,040.00 
49,403.00 
4,0^00 
3,275.00 
2,019.00 
4,839.00 
1,058.00 

820.00 
7,682.00 
3,116.00 
2,115.00 

833.00 
4,065.00 

765.00 

625.00 
1,034.00 
1,044.00 

743.00 

654.00 
2,115.00 
10,451.00 
2,535.00 
3,321.00 
8,805.00 

813.00 
4,451.00 

797.00 
1,764.00 
8,874.00 
4,066.00 

808.00 
6,852.00 

566.00 
8,660.00 
1,241.00 
4,902.00 
1,52a  00 
4,251.00 
1,870.00 
7,137.00 

534.00 
1,034.00 

717.00 
3,339.00 
1,021.00 

611.00 
4,710.00 
8,391.00 
1,779.00 

267.00 
8,506.00 

818.00 

345  00 
3,542.00 
8,418.00 

545.00 
1,434.00 

528.00 
1,034.00 


Duty 
ooUectod. 


r4.87 

173.03 

856.13 

800.10 

180.33 

26.07 

366.46 

204.18 

825.46 

71.30 

81.28 

150.56 

01.31 

132.73 

288.66 

106.78 

89.83 

375. 51 

704.08 

03.33 

5,063.70 

380.14 

298.67 

189.32 

438.06 

176.96 

73.17 

666.00 

175.06 

16&00 

60.14 

873.33 

50.86 

61.63 

01.96 

08.33 

67.67 

67.18 

188.00 

024.14 

24a  61 

203.66 

856.57 

74.64 

800.66 

72.04 

183.68 

66a  46 

864.06 

73.61 

522.64 

56.00 

869.26 

109.38 

42027 

119. 47 

409.42 

180.88 

820.80 

54.07 

01.84 

75.47 

160.81 

9081 

51.57 

423.03 

817.33 

184.83 

26.70 

85a  63 

75.80 

37.44 

321.31 

806.96 

o9.  W 

14a  36 

54.83 

•8.88 
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WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


hnportt  <^  wood  PuZp,  under  paragraph  S93,  tariff  of  1897^  at  the  dietriet  and  port  qf 
New  xork,/rom  January  J,  1907,  to  June  1,  i905— Continued. 

CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHEI>--Coiit!nued. 


Entry 
Mo. 


146898 

147684 
147(>52 
149145 
149262 
140263 
152758 
153383 
153820 
1542'>3 
154324 
154407 
154541 
154701 
155382 
156380 
1G2324 
l(i2.v>3 
164a^7 
165563 
166188 
16fi210 
167247 
166389 
167275 
169631 
170143 
170319 
170750 
170087 
172157 
176018 
178341 
178425 
178467 
17&S70 
178539 
179783 
179761 
180229 
181671 
182301 
183605 
183926 
183927 
184508 
184573 
184700 
184844 
184861 
185379 
185486 
187260 
187410 
188806 
189475 
190a54 
192024 
192283 
192682 
193071 
193637 
193953 
194174 
194415 
194513 
194657 
195182 
195407 
201622 
201667 
20I9I6 
303421 
203423 
2a5805 
205926 
205995 


Country  of  origin. 


0«nnany , 

Sweden 

do 

Germany 

do 

Sweden 

Russia 

A  ustrf  a-  H  ungary . 

England 

Norway 

Germaoy 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

Germany 

do 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

do 

Gennany 

Sweden 

.....do 

do 

Rnssia 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

A  ustria-Hungary . 

Sweden 

Eneland^ 

Sweden 

do 

Gennany 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden.... 

do 

A  ostrla-Hongary . 

Russia 

Norway 

do 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden 

Norway 

Gennany 

Russia 

Austrla-Hongary. 

Norway 

Sweden 

.....do 

Germany 

Riueda 

Sweden 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway..., 

.....do 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

Germany 

Sweden 

do 

Germany 

Sweden 

do 

Germany 

do 

Norway.......... 

Sweden 

....do 


Date. 


June   6, 1907 

do , 

June  6,1907 
June    7,1907 

do , 

do 

June  12,1907 
June  13,1907 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

June  14,1907 

do , 

June  17,1907 
June  21.1907 
June  22. 1907 
June  24,1907 
June  25,1907 
June  26,1907 

do 

do 

June  27,1907 

do 

June  29,1907 
July     1,1907 

do 

....do 

do 

July  2. 1907 
July  8.1907 
July     0,1907 

do 

.....do 

do 

July   10,1907 

do 

July  11,1907 

do 

July  12,1907 
July  13,1907 
July  15,1907 

.....do 

.....do 

July  16,1907 

,....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

Inly  17,1907 

do 

July  19,1907 

do 

July  20,1907 

....do 

July  22,1907 
July  24,1907 

do 

July  25.1907 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

-...do 

July  26,1907 

do , 

Aug.    3, 1907 

do 

....do 

Aug.    5, 1907 

do 

Aag.    7,1907 

do •.... 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


PcuniM. 

53,792 
319,940 

33,600 
383,319 
300,644 
151,270 

64,336 
293,345 

32.340 
107,882 
242,934 
327,000 

32,363 

43,270 
112,000 
220.548 
221,646 
311,256 
493.165 
107,396 

30.016 
307,753 
622,090 
294,991 
251,965 
101.975 
142,440 

09,071 
363,041 
183,215 
661,099 
223,341 

33.600 
130,675 
112,000 
480.128 
224,922 
112,000 
661,595 
319.245 
112,611 

43,255 

16,061 
109,777 
106,143 
480.353 
'63.600 
106,750 
110,169 
109.445 

65,310 

60.485 
172,614 
834,000 
113,000 
995.363 
389,911 
163.606 
112,748 
4,363 

22.400 
836,000 
109.881 

66,000 
146,244 
206.411 

21.756 
1,171,494 
132.368 
120.138 
100,770 
200,266 
109,860 
111,141 

68,328 

66,000 

48,162 

83,600 


Appraised 
value. 


8004.00 
4,116.00 

654.00 
6,815.00 
6,836.00 
3,891.00 

908.00 
6,440.00 

630.00 
1,795.00 
4,264.00 
8,556.00 

651.00 

826.00 
8,073.00 
4.056.00 
4,055.00 
4,734.00 
9,785.00 
2,440.00 

620.00 
8,568.00 
10,958.00 
6,304.00 
4,637.00 
1,&'».00 
8,122.00 
1,900.00 
4,07.5.00 
8,586.00 
15,6S0.00 
4,146.00 

020.00 
8,607.00 
1,793.00 
7,422.00 
8,961.00 
1,892.00 
8,676.00 
4,111.00 
1,916.00 

688.00 

254.00 
1,825.00 
1,795.00 
7,885.00 

986.00 
1,883.00 
1,857.00 
1,825.00 
1,034.00 
1,131.00 
8,407.00 
8, 6601 00 
1,884.00 
6,822.00 
4,408.00 
8,916.00 
1,806.00 
83.00 

889.00 
5,475.00 
1,828.00 

042.00 
8,433.00 
8,489.00 

405.00 
80,231.00 
2,338.00 
2.063.00 
2,aM.OO 
8,715.00 
1,983.00 
8,164.00 
1,034.00 
L064.00 

683.00 

607.00 


Duty 
coUoctod. 


».65 
873.33 

66.00 
638. 9» 
901.07 
262.11 

00.66 
488.01 

63.90 
179.80 
404.89 
373.33 

63.94 

73.11 
186.60 
867.68 
809.41 

821.94 
17a  99 

6a  03 
34&25 
870.15 
491.65 
403.79 
100.90 
837.41 
166.12 
438.40 
805.30 
1,658.75 
378.34 

50.00 
817.  T» 
186.07 
815.31 
873.33 
180.07 
935. 0» 
865.40 
187.  fl» 

72. 0» 

88u77 

is&or 

180.84 

800.42 

89L33 

181.25 

183.60 

180l07 

02.  IS 

09.14 

887. 0 

873.33 

ia&07 

06a  94 

40a77 

85001 

187.01 

7.00 

37.33 

06000 

18a  14 

9a  33 

84a  74 

344.02 

86.30 

1,052.40 

220.01 

200  23 

167.05 

37a  S3 

18a  10 

185.24 

8a  83 

•3.33 

7027 

6a  00 
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haportt  qf  toood  P^Vf  under  paragraph  S9S,  tariff'  of  1897,  at  the  dUtrtct  and  port  oj 
New  Yorttfrom  January  J,  2907,  to  June  1,  i9(^->€ontinued. 

CHEiaCALLT  UKBLEACHEI>--C(mtl]iaid. 


Entry 
No. 


906827 
206061 
2Qb300 

2omw 

208867 
212481 
215130 
215300 
215304 
21656t 
21A88S 
217856 
217865 
218000 
218846 
222164 
222574 
222716 
223141 
223142 
223244 
223287 
224904 
225035 
2280S7 
225527 
226267 
220078 
227100 
227273 


Country  of  origin* 


228740 
230554 
230656 
231338 
232065 
232315 
233217 
233370 
233817 
233097 
234019 


234630 
234081 
237534 


24S243 
244701 
248BU 
345436 
315607 
347386 
347388 
261000 


284275 
3544e7 
S54U4 
286181 


361540 


Norway.. 
Rossla.... 
Norway.. 
Sweden... 

do.... 

England.. 
Oermany. 
Sweden... 

do.... 

do.... 

Germany. 

do 

Russia... 
Sweden.. 
Norway . . 
Germany. 
Sweden.. 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do 

.....do.... 

do.... 

Norway.. 

do.... 

do 

Sweden.. 


300814 
360647 


Gormany 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Sweden 

Runta 

Germany 

do 

Norway 

Sweden 

Oermany 

do 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Oermany 

Englana. 

Oermany 

do 

Sweden. 

do 

do 

Germany 

do 

do 

do 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Norway 

Germany 

Norway 

Oermany 

do 

Aostrla-Hungary 

Germany 

.....do ..••..«... 

Sweden. 

Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

Sweden. 

...-do 

Norway 

Oflomany. 


Date. 


Aug.    7.1907 

....do 

Aug.  8, 1007 
Aug.  9.1907 
Aug.  10.1907 
Aug.  14,1907 
Aug.  17.1907 
Aug.  19,1907 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  20,1907 

do 

....do 

Aug.  21,1907 
Aug.  23,1907 
Aug.  26,1007 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  27,1907 

do 

.-..do 

Aug.  28,1907 

do 

....do 

Aug.  29,1907 

do 

....do 

Aug.  31,1007 
Sept.   3,1907 

do 

....do 

Sept    4,1907 

do 

Sept.    5,1907 

. do 

....do 

Sept.   6,1907 

do 

do 

....do 

Sept  7,1907 
Sept  10, 1907 
Sept  12, 1907 

do 

Sept  16.1907 
Sept  18,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Sept  19,1907 

do , 

Sept  24, 1907 
Sept  25, 1907 
Sept  26, 1907 
Sept  27, 1907 

do 

do 

Sept  30, 1907 
Oct     1,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Oct     2,1907 

do 

do 

Oct     4,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Oct  5,1907 
Oct  9, 1907 
Oct.    10,1907 

do , 

do. , 


Quantity. 


POttfldff. 

448,832 

44.802 

40.938 

224,980 

228.803 

86.586 

222.951 

44.800 

84,618 

232,917 

700.387 

21.181 

62.517 

190.400 

226,380 

00.068 

63.325 

429.860 

63.067 

101.060 

197,434 

187,581 

67.711 

34,333 

252.666 

454,440 

224.000 

211.316 

196, 131 

776,294 

268.212 

16,298 

65,827 

40.815 

224,000 

56,000 

53,517 

218,277 

115,321 

522,875 

68,184 

230,370 

67,196 

64,368 

33.600 

110.577 

55,214 

221,535 

120,018 

112,000 

266,376 

251,339 

283,510 

133.261 

182,031 

21,813 

263.157 

84.036 

44.446 

52.850 

45.a't7 

223,061 

110,372 

225,627 

54,764 

433.571 

202,446 

108.900 

212.199 

210,999 

162,571 

126,973 

246.400 

30.900 

166.087 

425,363 

1,120 

131,880 


Appraised 
value. 


17,961.00 

081.00 

852.00 

8.455.00 

4,17L00 

1.205.00 

8,80(>.00 

753.00 

1,471.00 

4,077.00 

12,883.00 

457.00 

1,008.00 

3,391.00 

3, 65a  00 

2,36.3.00 

1,124.00 

7,222.00 

059.00 

1,860.00 

3.746.00 

3,297.00 

1,02a  00 

577.00 

6,566.00 

7,3oaoo 

3,401.00 
3, 81  a  00 
8,825.00 
12,763.00 
4,674.00 
2,507.00 
1,101.00 

924.00 
3,991.00 

947.00 
1,034.00 
8,866.00 
2,063.00 
9,062.00 
1,294.00 
4,171.00 
1,113.00 
1,74a  00 

615.00 
2,353.00 

641.00 
8.406.00 
2,921.00 
1,603.00 
4,684.00 
8,054.00 
4,886.00 
2,463.00 
2,974.00 

611.00 
4,650.00 
1,535.00 

754.00 
1,01&00 

864.00 
8,906l00 
2,002.00 
8,660.00 
1,034.00 
7,300.00 
4,402.00 
2,649.00 
8,683.00 
8. 84a  00 
2,554.00 
2.320.00 
4,099.00 

764.00 

2,826.00 

7,451.00 

19.00 

3,801.00 


Duty 
collected. 


374a  0» 
112. 01 

6&23 
874.07 
881.84 
144.81 
871.63 

74.67 

149.38 

388.20 

1,317.31 

35.30 

87.53 
817.33 
877.30 
166.11 
105.54 
716.43 

88.45 
18a  10 
829.06 
812.64 
112.83 

66.10 
421-11 
757.40 
373.33 
352.19 
330.22 
1,293.83 
447.03 
257.10 
109.71 

68.03 
373.33 

93.33 

96.20 
863.80 

192.20 
871.40 
113.64 
883.95 
111.90 
16&56 

66.00 
184.30 

92.03 
300.23 
30a03 
180^67 
443.90 
418.90 
880.18 
221.16 
803.30 

86.30 
43&60 

14a  00 

74.60 

8&08 

TObOO 

371.77 

183.00 

376.05 

01.27 

722.03 

837.41 

181.50 

853.07 

851.67 

270.95 

211.03 

4ia67 

66.60 

276.81 

708.94 

1.87 

328.73 
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imports  of  wood  pulp,  tmder  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  of  1S91,  at  thi  diitriet  and  pert  oj 
New  York,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  l^OS— Go^tinued. 


CHBMIGALLT  UKBLEACHBD-Contiiiaid. 


Entry 
No. 


Coontry  of  origin. 


Date. 


Qoantitjr. 


Appraised 
Value. 


DatT 
<V)Uectod 


287568 
172420 
372902 
273707 
274521 
374635 
278852 
382715 
282848 
283466 
284426 
386281 
386360 
388428 
387371 
387838 
391203 
291812 
395187 
395929 
396671 
397955 
397971 
398823 
398841 
800379 
800427 
800609 
101093 
803097 
803481 
804536 
807020 
809006 
809457 
809503 
810406 
811721 
812722 
812757 
813063 
813986 
814651 
815432 
816883 
817175 
817194 
817196 
817542 
817660 
819865 
819815 
824128 
324712 
825133 
336178 
826682 
826254 
826538 
828R76 
828711 
828940 
828994 
829648 
329736 
332058 
832218 
832877 
833754 
834001 
837786 
338246 
389469 
340196 
842291 
842292 
1^418 


Sweden... 
Oermany. 
Sweden... 
Norway.. 

do 

Oermany. 
do. 


Sweden.. 

do.... 

Qermany. 

do 

do.... 


K: 


do 

Norway 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

Oermany 

do 

AustriapHungary . 

Sweden 

Russia 

Sweden 

Oermany 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Germany 
Englanc 

Sweden 

Norway 

Oermany 

.....do 

Sweden 

Norway 

Russia 

Oermany 

Sweden 

.....do 

,....do 

Oermany 

Norway 

Sweden 

do. ........... 

Oermany 

Sweden 

do 

A  ostrla-Hongary . 

Sweden 

do 

Qermany 

Sweden 

do 

do 

Russia 

Sweden 

do 

do 

Oermany 

Norway 

Oermany 

do 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Germany 

Sweden 

do 

do 


Oct.  11,1007 
Oct.  15,1007 
Oct.   16,1007 

do 

Oct.    17,1907 

....do 

Oct.  21,1907 
Oot.   26,1907 

....do.. 

do 

Oct.  28,1907 
Oct.  29,1907 
Oct.    30,1907 

.....do 

....do 

Oot.  81,1007 
Nov.    4,1907 

do 

Nov.  7,1907 
Nov.  8,190r 
Nov.  9,1907 

do 

Nov.  11,1007 

....do 

....do 

Nov.  12,1907 
Nov.  13,1907 

do 

....do 

Nov.  15,1907 

.....do 

....do 

Nov.  19,1007 
Nov.  21,1907 

....do 

..-.do 

Nov.  23,1907 
NOV.  25,1907 
Nov.  26,1907 

....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

Nov.  27,1907 

.....do.: 

do 

Nov.  29,1907 

do 

.....do 

do ; 

Dec    3,1007 

do 

Deo.    7,1007 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Deo.    0,1007 

do 

Deo.  11,1007 

do 

do 

do 

Dec.  13,1007 

do 

Dec.  16,1007 

do 

do 

Dec.  17,1907 

do 

Dec.  21,1907 

do 

Dec.  23,1907 

do 

Dec.  36,1907 

do 

Deo.  37,1907 


Founds, 
111,326 

28,557 
185.600 
448,000 
171,228 

60,217 

48,248 

86,390 
105,495 
259,688 
106,201 

81,395 
193,757 
502,453 

43,467 
165,227 
239,980 

82,504 
621,530 
186,562 

44,797 
156,002 
109,475 

52,794 
280,000 
243,382 
110,503 

82,881 
425,678 
134,400 
224,996 
248,809 

32,880 
166,879 
414,400 
186,530 

44,708 

85,256 
309,779 

16,407 

154 

106,766 

106,874 

88,166 

41,861 
198,323 
821,850 
185.344 
506.530 
225,800 
278,462 

31.870 

52,324 

102,003 

104,378 

1,106,014 

61.800 
370,356 

16.192 
107,890 
287,040 
105,286 
386 
440,242 
814.538 
820,760 

63,817 
217.800 

60,906 
133.518 
109.948 
124,237 
311,360 

54.279 

56,000 
169.664 
189,025 


81,006.00 

877.00 

3,033.00 

7,800.00 

3,816.00 

1,056.00 

1.040.00 

1,535.00 

1,857.00 

4,100.00 

1,913.00 

1,306.00 

4,104.00 

0,066.00 

740.00 

8,264.00 

4,443.00 

1,294.00 

12,010.00 

8,479.00 

679.00 

3,646.00 

3,002.00 

1,068.00 

4,558.00 

4,425.00 

1,693.00 

1,528.00 

7,300.00 

3,838.00 

8,455.00 

8,781.00 

614.00 

3,803.00 

7,882.00 

8,604.00 

963.00 

1,535.00 

8,306.00 

1,408.00 

8.00 

1,866.00 

1,866.00 

680.00 

842.00 

8,826.00 

5,736.00 

8,006.00 

0.678.00 

8,455.00 

4,622.00 

448.00 

081.00 

3,150.00 

4,446.00 

18,042.00 

1,160.00 

4,680.00 

361.00 

1.002.00 

8,040.00 

3,003.00 

6.00 

7,786.00 

6,137.00 

6,250.00 

1,221.00 

8,456.00 

1,294.00 

3,338.00 

1,794.00 

2,423.00 

8,715.00 

846.00 

024.00 

3,053.00 

8,861.00 


818S.66 

7L80 
800.85 

746.67 
385.38 
115.36 

80  47 
143.06 
175.83 
432.81 
177.00 
135.66 
822.03 
837.43 

73.45 
375.88 
800.06 
187.66 
1,035.88 
810.04 

74.66 
360.00 
182.46 

87.00 
466.67 
405.64 
184.17 
188.14 
700.46 
324.00 
874.00 
414.68 

54.80 
278.18 
600.67 
810.05 

74.66 
142.00 
840.63 

37.50 

.26 

177.04 

178.13 

63.61 

60.77 
880.54 
686.43 
8O&01 
004.38 
876.38 
456.75 

52.80 

87.21 
170.01 
833.06 
1,846.60 
103.00 
460.59 

26.99 
179.83 
805.07 
176.48 
.64 
788.74 
624.23 
649.60 
106.86 
863.00 
116.51 
222.53 
183.25 
307.06 
852.28 

90.47 

03.83 
282.77 
815.04 
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Imports  of  wood  vulp,  under  paragraph  S9S,  tariff  of  1897 ^  at  the  district  and  port  of 
New  lorkffrom  Jantuiry  1, 1907 ^  to  June  1, 1908— Coutinxied. 


CHEMICALLY  UNBLEACHED-Continued. 


Entry 
No. 


843218 
345S35 
345635 
8468S0 

847037 
4068 


4729 
7803 
11433 
11608 
12287 
12210 
13611 
18660 
ig073 
19796 
197«7 
19600 
20t84 
20(j07 
22953 
34400 
24842a 
25042 
24831 
25260 
25306 
255U) 
2dUK) 
26266 
26448 
27043 
27282 
30280 
32182 
32781 
38157 
38378 
38537 
38b00 
38714 
38380 
39073 
39111 
39539 
43420 
43624 
44218 
44509 
44902 
46812 
46083 
47087 
47218 
47520 
49554 
50120 
52680 
53063 
53065 
53390 
53902 
54787 
54873 
57105 
58062 
60729 
61087 
61520 


67766 
71690 
71411 
72158 


Country  of  origin. 


Germany 

do 

Sweden 

Russia 

Oermany , 

Sweden , 

Germany 

Sweden , 

do 

do , 

Oennany 

Sweden , 

Gennany , 

do...., 

Sweden 

Norway. , 

Sweden 

do 

Russia 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

Norway 

Gennany 

do 

Sweden 

do 

Norway.,. 

Sweden 

do 

Germany 

do 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

Russia 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

do 

Germany 

Sweden 

Austria-Hungary . 

Russia 

Sweden 

do 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Germany 

Sweden 

Russia 

Germany . 

Swedoi 

do 

do 

Norway 

Germany 


Date. 


Dec.  27,1007 
Dec.  30,1907 

do 

do 

do....... 

Jan.     6, 1908 

do 

do 

Jan.  9, 1908 
Jan.    14,1906 

do 

Jan.    15,1908 

do 

Jan.  17,1908 
Jan.   24,1908 

do 

Jan.   25,1908 

do 

do 

Jan.    27,1908 

do 

Jan.  28,1908 
Jan.  30,1908 
Jan.  31,1908 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.     1,1908 

do 

Feb.    3,1908 

do 

Feb.  7,1908 
Feb.  8, 1908 
Feb.  10,1908 
Feb.  17,1906 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.  18,1908 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.  24,1908 

do 

do 

Feb.  25,1908 

do 

Feb.  27,1908 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.    2, 1908 

do 

Mar.  3,1908 
Mar.    5,1908 

do 

Mar.    6,1908 

do 

Mar.    7,1908 

do 

Mar.  12,1908 

do 

Mar.  14,1906 

do 

Mar.  16,1908 
23,1908 
24,1908 
28,1906 
30,1908 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


.do. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
387,986 
617 
119 
16 


422 

174 

134 

216 

29 

826 

52 

101 

418 

31 

238 

110 

56; 

213 

19 

55 

28; 

62 

43 

112 

106 

03 

42 

79 

64 

210 

285 

108 

22 

110 

46 

23 

269 

36 

53 

56 

554 

33 

56 

1,009 

107 

84 

110 

105 

238 

52 

83 

105 

112 

56 

207 

55 

43 

107 

54 

108 

44 

324 

2 

56 

78 

98 

111 

56 

55 

559 

461 

108 

166 

44 

53 


.045 
.104 
,051 
,410 

392 
,647 
,009 
,162 
,518 
,444 
,672 
,059 
,604 
,722 
,000 
,229 
,060 
,147 
,437 
,970 
,925 
,000 
,502 
,092 
,835 
,430 
,523 
,523 
,747 

557 
,399 
,842 
,860 
,128 
,068 
,778 
,008 
,651 
,021 
,0G9 
,391 
,819 
,903 
,670 
,768 
,546 
,225 
,860 
,689 
,737 
,000 
,000 
,115 
,201 
,489 
,464 
,268 
,458 
,333 
,639 
,.'^60 
,620 
,398 
,'265 
,303 
,000 
,661 
,278 
,757 
,333 
,051 
,167 
,448 


Appraised 
value. 


$6,&'i0.00 

34.00 

2,110.00 

267.00 
6,308.00 
4,032.00 
2,104.00 
8,455.00 

645.00 
5,680.00 
1.034.00 
1,91&00 
9,22&00 

556.00 
3,80L00 
l,8b0.00 

974.00 
3,715.00 

27a  00 

027.00 

645lOO 
1,14L00 

707.00 
2,002.00 
2,041.00 
1,692.00 

752  00 
1,486.00 

919.00 
4,203.00 
4, 02a  00 
1.9U00 

389.00 
1,795.00 

802.00 

39a  00 
4,889.00 

721.00 

97a  00 
1,006.00 
9, 53a  00 

682.00 

95a  00 
19,754.00 

i,9iaoo 

591.00 
1,961.00 
1,88a  00 

4,ooaoo 

1,075.00 

1,523.00 

1,834.00 

2,002.00 

884.00 

4,07a  00 

924.00 

990.00 

1,949.00 

816.00 

2,002.00 

831.00 

5,329.00 

43.00 

1,019.00 

1,237.00 

1,635.00 

2,105.00 

939.00 

923.00 

8,101.00 

7,8a3.00 

2,023.00 

8,144.00 

886.00 

810.00 


Duty 
colIectBd. 


1646.64 

1.03 

198.41 

26.84 
703.43 
290.68 
223.90 
361.06 

4a  85 
543.60 

87.53 
169.07 
697.79 

5L77 
397.67 
184.54 

9a  83 
355.38 

8L77 

9a  33 

47.40 
104  95 

73.21 
188.67 
177.60 
166.15 

7L39 
132L38 

9a  87 
350.87 
47a  25 
18a  93 

37.38 
184.74 
117. 15 

3a  55 
44a  45 

61.30 

8a  35 

94.42 
92a  34 

55.12 

9a  99 

1,683.08 

17^84 

57.78 
184.60 
17&91 
397.04 

8a  10 
139,48 
17a  23 
186.67 

93.33 
845.19 

92.00 

72.60 
179. 11 

90.45 
180.76 

73.89 

541.07 

4.27 

94.37 
130.66 
163.78 
185.51 

93.33 

92.  T7 
932.13 
769.59 
1?0.6« 
276.75 

73.61 

80.08 


a  As  entered;  entry  not  liquidated. 
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WOOD  FULP,  FBIKT  PAFEB,  ETC. 


Importi  of  wood  pulp,  under  paragraph  S93,  tariff'  of  1897,  ai  the  district 
New  zoAtfrom  fanuaarji  1,  i907,  (o  June  1,  i96i5— Oontinued. 


and  port  af 


CHEiaCALLT  UNBLEACHED-Omtlniied. 


Entry 
No. 


Gountry  of  origin. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
value. 


Duty 

ooUected. 


72177 
72179 
727W 
77576 
78053 
7V209 
80038 
7B130 
80271 
80748 
83550 
48838 
86151 
86090 
88841 
87201 
88928 
90006 
90170 
90247 
90507 
112220 

915m 

91511 

91901 

92028 

02024 

93433 

96884 

97500 

00132 

100400 

102583 

105506 

105971 

105072 

106710 

108133 

109818 

100942 

110327 

113145 

113763 

115576 

115683 

116154 


Sweden. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Germany 

Sweden 

do 

Austria-Hungary . 

Gennany 

Norway 

Gennany 

Sweden 

Germany 

Sweden 

do 

do 

do 

Russia 

Sweden 

Sweden 

Gennany. 

do 

Austria-Hungary. 

Gennany 

Russia 

Sweden 

do. ............ 

Germany 

do 

Sweden 

do 

Austria-Hungary. 

Gennany 

Norway 

Sweden 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Norway 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

do 

Sweden 

....do 


Mar.  80,1008 

do.. 

do 

Apr.  6,1908 
Apr.    8,1008 

.....do.. 

do 

do 

Apr.    0,1008 

.....do 

Apr.  14,1006 

do 

Apr.  17,1006 

do 

Apr.  18,1008 

do 

Apr.  21,1008 
Apr.  22,1008 

do 

do 

Apr.  23,1008 

do 

....do 

Apr.  24,1008 
Apr.  25,1008 
Apr.  27,1008 

do 

do 

May  1,1008 
May  2,1008 
May  6,1908 
May  7,1908 
May  11,1008 
May  14,1008 
May  15,1008 

....do 

....do 

May  18,1008 
May  20,1008 

....do 

....do 

May  25.1008 
May  26.1008 
May  28,1008 

do 

May  20,1008 


Poundt. 
156,706 

56,000 

06,456 

44,800 
158,030 
108,821 

52,020 

43,744 
106,227 

00,738 
266,400 

80,887 
167,001 
113,027 
205,221 

£6,345 

£6,700 
100,783 
220,621 

64,801 
818, 163 
252,756 

80.036 
265.228 

88.521 
618,055 

43,703 
113,176 

11,200 

60,743 
113,000 

61.338 
461,564 
125.255 
111,162 

£6,000 

44.800 
112.000 

66,000 

40,020 
275.575 
100.606 

41,888 

210.826 

1,138,800 

44,800 


82,711.00 
1,010.00 
1,711.00 

.733.00 
2,060.00 
1,888.00 

838.00 

773.00 
2,112.00 
1,702.00 
4,813.00 

643.00 
2,563.00 
1,017.00 
8,270. do 

936.00 

907.00 
1,830.00 
8,686.00 

070.10 
6,301.00 
i,37&00 

753.00 

4,781.00 

1,483.00 

10,621.00 

733.00 
1,644.00 

162.00 
1,352.00 
2,050.00 
1.033.00 
6,057.00 
2,340.00 
2,06&00 
1,010.00 

755.00 
1,888.00 

973.00 
1,143.00 
4,817.00 
1,018.00 

068.00 

8,332.00 

19,314.00 

775.00 


8261.81 

93.88 
160.76 

74.67 
964.88 
173.04 

88.22 

72.91 
177.04 
166.28 
444.02 

61.48 
279.90 
180.88 
842.04 

83.91 

94.50 
182.97 
867.70 

91.49 
630.27 
421.26 

66.56 

442.05 

147.54 

1,030.09 

72.84 
188.68 

1&67 
101.24 
188.38 
102.28 
604.27 
208.76 
185.27 

93.33 

74.67 
186.67 

93.88 
122.56 
450.29 
182.83 

60.81 

866.38 

1,89a  10 

74.67 


Total. 


76,607,720 


1,874,640.00 


120,78188 


CHEMICALLY  BLEACHED. 


7850 
8375 
10725 
13385 
18007 
20200 
20431 
20533 
21031 
21051 
22117 
22358 
23008 
24206 
28233 
87013 
80216 
80232 
12850 
88408 
88517 
80064 
17245 


Russia 

Germany 

A  ustrla-Hungary. 

Germany 

.....do 

Norway 

do 

Germany 

Norway 

do 

.....do 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary. 

Russia 

Germany 

do 


Russia 

Norway 

do 

....do 

Russia...... 

Nethedindf. 


Jan.  8,1007 
Jan.  0, 1007 
Jan.  14,1007 
Jan.  16,1907 
Jan.  22.1907 
Jan.  24,1007 

do.. 

do 

do , 

Jan.   25,1007 

do 

do 

Jan.  26,1007 
Jan.  28,1007 

doT:.... 

Jan.  80,1007 
Feb.    2,1007 

.....do.. 

Feb.  6,1007 
Feb.  7,1007 

.....do.. 

F^.  11,1007 
V^.  18,1907 


Pound*. 

42,000 
104,404 
841.144 
126,703 
812,045 
664,715 

33,563 
127,020 
428,470 
844,688 
075.872 

44,736 

67.086 

1,155.063 

214,675 


86,803 

86,070 
812,020 

88,660 

1,141,418 

106,024 

21,248 


8877.00 
5,206.00 

18,600.00 
8,125.00 
8, 08/.  00 

16,412.00 

785.00 

8,281.00 

10.600.00 
8.065.00 

23.843.00 
1,110.00 
1.657.00 

24.875.00 
4.037.00 
7,681.00 
2,370.00 
2,062.00 
8,675.00 
770.00 

28,040.00 

2,649.00 

68L00 


8105.26 
486.24 

2,102.86 
816.76 
782.86 

1,661.79 

83.01 

817.67 

1,071. 18 
861.72 

2,430.68 
111.48 
167.72 

2,880.06 
686.69 
782.80 
215.76 
215.20 
782.30 
83.99 

2,858.86 

966.06 

88.12 
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hupcrii  of  Vfood  pulp,  under  paragraph  893,  tarif  of  1897,  ai  ihs  diitriet  and  port  of 
New  York,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1909— Continued. 


CHEMICALLY  BLEACH£I>-Conttnaed. 


Entry 
No. 


Country  of  Migin. 


Date. 


Qoaatlty. 


Appraised 
▼alue. 


Duty 
collected. 


41290 
46S79 


47370 
61571 
£2136 
£3108 
58746 
55025 
6124B 
66482 
67646 
7218B 
73264 
75126 
76679 
77453 


80516 
SIOIO 
84601 
86041 
86130 
86143 
87133 
87810 


88141 
95081 
97716 

mil 


99015 
100031 
100QB2 

101536 
106011 
107081 
106075 
113570 
114450 
115871 
119612 
120747 
128183 
126582 
127640 
128055 
128S28 
130363 
130846 
133528 
133046 
130818 
141507 
142867 
148696 
145850 
146500 
146898 

isms 

18Z7B8 
156388 
156805 


162813 
160045 
167013 


110143 


1T69BB 

inu7 


Rossis 

Norway , 

do 

Aostria-Hongary 

Russia 

Qerniany 

do 

Netbeilands ; 

Austria-Hungary 

do 

Norway 

do 

Germany , 

do 

Norway i., 

Austria-Hungary , 

Gannany , 

! do , 

do 

Netherlands , 

Oermany , 

Russia « 

Austria-Hungary 

do ., 

Germany 

Norway .^ 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

do 

Russia 

Germany 

do 

Norway , 

Austria-Hungary ,.. 

do 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Oermany 

Norway •. 

do..- 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Oermany 

Norway.: 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany •. 

Dresden,  Germany 

Norway 

.....do..... 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

Norway , 

Russia , 

Germany 

Russia 

Netherlands , 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany , 

Norway 

Germany 

Russia , 

Germany 

Russia 

Aostria-Huneiry r.... 


Netherlands. 
Germany.... 
do 


Feb.  16,1007 
Feb.  20,1907 
Feb.  21,1907 
Feb.  23,1907 
Feb.  26,1907 
Feb.  27,1007 
Feb.  28,1907 
Mar.  1, 1907 
Mar.  4,1907 
Mar.  9,1907 
Mar.  15,1907 

....do 

Mar.  20,1907 

....do 

Mar.  21,1907 
Mar.  23,1907 
Mar.  25,1907 
Mar.  27,1007 

....do 

Mar.  28,1907 
Apr.  1,1907 

....do.. 

Apr.    2,1907 

do 

Apr.    3, 1907 

do 

....do 

Apr,  4,1907 
Apr.  12,1607 
Apr.  15,1907 
Apr.  16,1907 

....do 

....do 

Apr.  17,1907 

do ;., 

....do 

Apr.  24,1907 
Apr.  25,1907 
Apr.  26,1907 
my     1,1907 

do 

May    2, 1907 

7,1907 

8,1907 

0,1907 

14,1907 

15,1607 

....do ; 

....do 

May   17,1907 

do 

May  22,1907 

do , 

May  28,1907 
31,1907 
1,1907 
8,1907 
4.1607 
5,1907 

....do , 

June  12,1907 

....do 

June  14,1907 
June  17,1007 
June  18,1907 
June  22,1907 

....do 

June  27,1907 

do 

June  28,1607 
July  1,1907 
July  5,1907 
July  0,1907 
July  11,1907 
July  15,1907 
July  16,1907 

do 

July  17,1907 


May 
May 

May 
May 
May 


May 

June 
June 
June 
June 


Pound*, 

67,822 

1,028,858 

386,418 

221,922 

42,842 
668,796 
189,389 

22.516 
310,720 
205,772 
339,730 
435,960 
211,256 

41,660 
023,066 

84,076 
176,401 
205,870 

33,854 

21,856 
156,406 
176,744 
462.106 

64,507 

29,250 

342,720 

6,977 

1,310.506 

402.056 

00,544 

00,683 
196,960 
806.033 
419,297 
638,282 

21,165 
124,402 

15,307 
967,023 
216,100 
432,420 
866,180 
205,104 

33,200 
409,632 
201,740 
329.149 

18,966 
198.026 
135,546 

21,612 
209,404 
134,968 
371,542 

11,200 

22,000 
464,475 
213. 147 
286,544 
242,082 
616,201 
208,668 
127,825 
106,633 

21,773 
107,323 

54,543 
516,545 
109,116 
478 
142,444 
258,418 
210,888 
661,099 
113,900 

34,602 

41,236 
6tf7,304 


61,516.00 

34,708.00 
0,063.00 
4,950.00 
1,025.00 

15,823.00 
5,504.00 
552.00 
6,728.00 
4,809.00 
8,07&00 

10,812.00 
5,702.00 
1,116.00 

22,206.00 
2,034.00 
5,500  00 
5,486.00 
1,068.00 
56&00 
8,9ia00 
4,082.00 

10,04&00 

1,527.00 

851.00 

6,075.00 

180.00 

33.044.00 

10,301.00 
2,702.00 
2,042.00 
5,35L00 
8,003.00 

10.081.00 

14,067.00 

495.00 

S,77&00 

407.00 

24,307.00 
4,503.00 

10,081.00 

20,562.00 

5,205.00 

813.00 

11,747.00 

5,292.00 

8,075.00 

55a  00 

4,074.00 

3,063.00 

566  00 

6,267.00 

3,373.00 

8,871.00 

262.00 

5iaoo 

11,84a  00 
6,128.00 
7,149.00 
6,249.00 

16,126.00 
6,206.00 
3,243.00 
2,682.00 
532.00 
2,591.00 
1,297.00 

13,27a  00 
2,551.00 
&00 
6,49a  00 
5,462.00 
5,171.00 

16,63a  00 

2,512.00 

908.00 

1,230.00 

17,779.00 


1109.66 

2,672.13 

96a  06 

664.80 

107.11 

1,421.99 

473.47 

5a  39 

77a  80 

514.43 

849.33 

1,089.93 

528.14 

104.15 

2,807.67 

212.44 

441.00 

514.68 

8464 

5464 

38&74 

44L86 

1,130.27 

161.27 

78.15 

85&80 

17.44 

3,276  50 

1,00&14 

22686 

226  71 

407.40 

76&06 

1,048.24 

1,505.70 

52.01 

811.01 

3a  27 

2,417.56 

54a  25 

1,08L05 

2, 16a  46 

612.76 

83.00 

1,240.06 

504  36 

822.87 

47.42 

49&07 

338.87 

54  08 

523.74 

837.42 

928.86 

2&0O 

65.00 

1,161.10 

632.87 

713.86 

607.46 

1,638.00 

628.43 

319.56 

26406 

54  43 

268.81 

13a  36 

1,291.36 

372.70 

1.20 

726.51 

64a  06 

627.22 

1,662.75 

24&75 

8a73 

103.00 

l«66a69 
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WOOD  P0LP,  FBIKT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Importi  of  wood  pulp,  vnder  paragraph  S9S,  tariff'  of  1397,  at  the  district  and  port  o/ 
New  York,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  /^^— Oontiiiued. 

CHEMICALLY  BLEACHED-Contlnued. 


Entry 
Ho. 


Country  of  origin. 


Datt. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
value. 


Duty 
collected. 


188380 
188476 
189084 
189682 
184513 
184786 
187883 
188028 
904706 
2108&8 
315130 
817866 
817865 
818096 
818463 
818751 
824910 
827759 
231417 
387257 
337535 
243176 
344887 
345168 
346072 
351000 
351276 
354570 
354911 
356180 
357684 
357697 
8S8148 
357834 
361656 
366084 
366127 


368188 
373246 
374347 
875382 
876747 
278652 
278883 
286004 
887160 
287033 
286360 


283553 
293869 
284688 
207188 
297955 
208823 
299526 
800851 
804536 
806115 
806118 
809390 
811537 
812757 
813568 
814897 
816394 
819366 
821634 
825538 
825062 
828858 
8291(10 
820750 
832058 
840510 
843506 


AiBtrla-Hungary . 

,....do 

Germany 

Russia 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Germany 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

.....do 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany , 

Austria-Hungary . 

!*^o°^::::::::: 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

Norway 

England 

Germany 

do 

do. 


Netherlands 

A  nstria-H  ungary. 

Norway 

Germany 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Russia 

do 

Norway 

....do 

Germany 

Norway 

......do 

Austria-Hungary. 

Germany 

.do. 


Netherlands.. 
do. 


Norway. 
.....do... 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary. 

Germany 

.do. 


Russia... 
Germany. 

Russia 

Germany. 
.do. 


Norway 

Germany 

Austrla-llungary. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Germany 

Russia 

Germany 

Norway 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

....do 

Germany 

— do 

.  Rtissia 

'  Norway 


July  17,1007 
July  22,1007 
July  24,1007 
July  25,1007 

do 

July  96,1007 
July  30,1007 
July  81,1007 
Aug.  6,1007 
Aug  13,1007 
Aug.  17,1007 
Aug.  20,1007 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Aug.  27,1007 
Aug.  20,1007 
Sept.  4,1007 
Sept.  10,1007 

do 

Sept.  16,1007 
Sept.  17,1007 
Sept.  18, 1007 
Sept.  21, 1807 
Sept.  24, 1807 

do 

Sept.  27, 1807 

do 

Sept.  28, 1807 
Oct.  1, 1807 

do 

do 

Oct.  2, 1807 
Oct.  4, 1907 
Oct.  8,1807 
Oct.    0,1007 

do 

Oct.  11,1007 
16,1007 
17,1007 
18,1807 
21,1007 
22,1907 

do 

Oct.  30,1907 
Oct.  80,1007 

do 

do 

Not.  2,1007 
Not.  6,1007 
Not.   7,1007 

do 

Not.  0.1807 
Nov.  11, 1007 

do 

Nov.  12, 1007 
Not.  13, 1007 
Nov.  15, 1907 
Nov.  19, 1907 

do 

Nov.  21, 1907 
Nov.  25,  1907 
Nov.  26, 1907 

....do 

Nov.  27,1907 
Nov.  29,1907 
Deo.  2, 1907 
Dec.  4,1907 
Dee.  0,1007 

....do 

Dec.  12,1007 

do 

Dec.  13,1007 
Dec.  16,1007 
Dec  24,1007 
Dec  27,1007 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Pounds, 
501,807 
100,333 
460,606 

27,140 
128,007 

28,365 
230,520 

20,016 
210,679 
100,960 
130,013 
810,104 
843,536 
021,153 

80,630 

18,506 

52,057 
126,850 

45,646 
102,720 

67,560 
638,616 
117,434 
447,568 

44,480 
200,061 
904,053 

11,107 

82,660 
250,447 
512,020 
806,400 
884,465 

34,222 
102,602 

75,435 
840,340 
042,585 
288,066 
815,000 
048,657 
840,561 
275,808 
240,084 
206,270 
201,510 
432,063 
1,007,605 
836,586 
201.651 
292,240 
129,097 
101,674 
292,821 
1,007,060 

52,344 
308,480 
867,000 
156.746 
526,253 

17,188 
030,050 
409,302 

68,184 

60,164 
515,005 
290,616 
573,568 
329,060 

68,504 
112,875 
104,130 
580,800 
373,606 

57.381 
513,564 
Ul,568 


815,898.00 
4,273.00 

11,818.00 

735.00 

8,240.00 

765.00 

8,346.00 

507.00 

7,706.00 

5,843.00 

8,287.00 

8,180.00 

0,207.00 

21,301.00 
1,230.00 
872.00 
1,310.00 
8,301.00 
1,070.00 
2,631.00 
2,150.00 

16,700.00 
8.060.00 

10,472.00 
1,822.00 
6,078.00 

o^aoaoo 
siaoo 

1,860.00 

6,200.00 

14,600.00 

10,611.00 

0,112.00 

857.00 

2,24&00 

1,815.00 

8,568.00 

22,206lQO 

8,042.00 

7,430.00 

22,206.00 

21,501.00 

7,000.00 

6,020.00 

8,715.00 

5,874.00 

10,11&00 

26,381.00 

8,297.00 

4,384.00 

8,025.00 

8,291.00 

3,250.00 

0,062.00 

27,021.00 

1,209.00 

8,206.00 

8,943.00 

8,970.00 

i3,8iaoo 

488.00 

22,750.00 

10,409.00 

1,493.00 

1,483.00 

13,125.00 

7,984.00 

12,915.00 

0,000.00 

1,495.00 

2,086.00 

2,455.00 

15,242.00 

10,342.00 

1,483.00 

18.174.00 

8, 84a  00 


81,470.62 
488.31 

1,151. 74 

67.87 

890.03 

70.66 

106.80 

12.28 

728.20 

40&15 

827.28 

707.78 

858.84 

2,302.88 
112.01 
83.77 
138.98 
817.13 
114.13 
386. 88 
168.08 

1,506.54 
203.80 

1,118.03 
11L50 
860.90 
813.88 
27.00 
8L78 
648.68 

1,980.07 
00&28 
06L16 
85.56 
256.78 
18&88 
850.88 

2,856.46 
720.16 
780.77 

2,S7L64 

2,128.00 
688.78 
024.81 
515.70 
603.78 

1,080.21 

2,744.24 
84L47 
804.13 
730.60 
823.74 
254.18 
732.05 

2,744.80 
13&86 
771.20 
017.89 
881.87 

1,315.63 
42.07 

2,347.63 

1,028.48 
170.46 
15a  41 

1,287.51 
726.54 

1,433.02 
822.65 
171.26 
188.13 
26a  33 

1,453.23 
034.09 
143.45 

1,283.01 
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CHEMICALLY  BLEACHED-Contlnued. 


Entry 
Mo. 


Country  of  origin. 


34S606 
347037 
571 
1480 
4068 
10612 
11414 
11432 
11439 
12086 
12174 
13100 
19000 
20683 
25306 
25319 
2605S 
27044 
30025 
S72S7 
38157 
383S0 
38606 
39137 
3S305 
44218 
47274 
47411 
49654 
61013 
63041 
66721 
67982 
68003 
61037 
66196 
68672 
00647 
n230 
71068 
72188 
73793 
74316 
79107 
79970 
80373 
84019 
84241 
87201 
88073 


90668 

00670 
94311 

WW 

98961 
90516 
102246 
103^38 
106389 
108076 
109660 
110298 
1137ti3 


Oermany 

....do 

....do 

do 

Sweden 

Germany 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Norway 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

do 

do 

Norway 

Germany 

Russia 

Norway 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Norway 

do 

Germany 

do 

Norway 

Germany 

Norway 

do 

Russia 

Oermany 

do 

Austria-Hungary 

Norway 

do 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Germany 

do 

Norway 

do 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Sweden 

Germany 

do 

Norway 

do 

Germany 

do. 

DOsseldorf,  Germany. 

Norway 

Germany'. 

do 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

do 

Norway 

Germany 


Date. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Total. 


Dee.  30,1907 

do 

Jan.     2, 1908 

....do 

Jan.  6, 1908 
Jan.  13,1908 
Jan.    14,1908 

....do 

do 

....do 

Jan.  15,1908 
16,1908 
25,1908 
27,1908 
30,1908 
31,1908 
1,1908 

....do 

Feb.  8, 1908 
Feb.  17,1908 

....do 

Feb.  18,1908 

do 

....do 

....do 

Feb.  24,1908 
Feb.  28,1908 

do 

Mar.    2, 1908 

3,1908 

5,1908 

10,1908 

11,1908 

do , 

Mar.  14,1908 
23  1908 
25,1908 
Mar.  20,1908 
Mar.  28,1908 
Mar.  30,1908 

do 

Apr.    2,1908 

do 

Apr.  8,1908 
Apr.    9,1908 

do 

Apr.  16,1906 

do 

Apr.  18,1908 
Apr.  20,1908 
Apr.  21,1908 
Apr.  23,1906 

do 

Apr.  28,1908 
Apr.  29,1908 
May    6,1908 

....do 

May  11,1908 
12,1908 
15,1908 
19,1908 


Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Quantity. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


fu 


,1906 
1908 


May  26,1908 


Pounds, 

39,605 
8,878 
288,066 
813,036 
157, 190 
135.320 
122,948 
198.132 
180,334 
314,517 

54,368 
187,641 
149, 120 
747,030 
340,099 
229,600 
817.586 

41,712 

35.807 
179,576 

60.028 
217,444 
146,365 
407,522 

98,690 

45.671 
148,505 
120,960 
197,666 
295.397 
115.215 
200,402 
144,068 

22,595 
214,772 
194,C30 
235,401 
264,358 
1,045,606 
129.269 

57,010 

30,189 
197,461 
295,941 

92.303 
867,488 

36,798 
387,960 

22,458 

61,631 

414,598 

1,240,601 

189,864 

58,614 
895,130 

55.232 
925,224 
292,094 
196,862 
250,359 
285,890 

33.197 
667,416 
198,269 


66,142,478 


Appraised 
value. 


$1,140.00 
249.00 
8,070.00 
9,314.00 
4,032.00 
4,284.00 
3,457.00 
4,285.00 
6,251.00 
7,891.00 
1,318.00 
5,281.00 
:,351.00 

17,830.00 
9,069.00 
6,149.00 

10, 143. 00 
1, 186. 00 
963.00 
3,986.00 
1,519.00 
5,023.00 
3,667.00 

10.915.00 
2.515.00 
1,405.00 
8,813.00 
8,202.00 
6,476.00 
8,020  00 
2,727.00 
6,399.00 
8,831.00 
515.00 
6,034.00 
6,233.00 
6,505.00 
6,009.00 

26,151.00 
3,388.00 
1,334.00 
822.00 
6,351.00 
8,1(33.00 
2,554.00 

21,579.00 
920.00 

10,660.00 

625.00 

1,569.00 

10,754.00 

31,005  00 
4,097. 00 
1,758.00 

10,520.00 
1,856.00 

22,065.00 
8,134.00 
6,399.00 
6,673.00 
7,935.00 
965.00 

16,775.00 
6,368.00 


1,663,121.00 


Duty 
collected. 


109.24 
22.20 
72a  17 
782.60 
392.96 
338.30 
307.37 
495.33 
45a  84 
786.29 
135.93 
469. 10 
372.80 

1,867.58 
85a  26 
674.00 
793.97 
104.28 
89.53 
448.94 
125.07 
543.61 
365.91 

1,018.81 
246.73 
114. 18 
371.49 
302.40 
494.17 
738.49 
288.04 
601.01 
360.23 
66.48 
636.93 
486.68 
688.60 
66a  90 

3,614.03 
323.17 
142.63 
75.47 
493.68 
739.85 
230.76 

2,168.73 

92.00 

969.90 

66.15 

154,08 

1,036.40 

3,101.60 
474.66 
146.54 
967.83 
138.06 

3,313.06 
791.63 
492.16 
625.90 
714.73 
82.99 

1,668.54 
495.67 


167,108.64 


8330 
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Importi  qffiUer  nuuH  orJiUer  itoA,  under  paragraph  S95,  tarifo/lSSr,  at  the  dUtriet  and 

port  fjf  New  York,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  2908, 


Bntry 
No. 


8375 

15787 

32082 

58916 

61710 

(OGOO 

63517 

00081 

70203 

01002 

103056 

106280 

124428 

135837 

131351 

133528 

148032 

150093 

153880 

160020 

164600 

168040 

175404 

182994 

183225 

103940 

303638 

306521 

207623 

315043 

228347 

339513 

253385 

262152 

272061 

278652 

282570 

384547 

306685 

804206 

826904 

S40510 

18384 
80017 
43440 
45655 

40510 
53268 


e0638 

67171 
77583 
81710 
85715 
02148 
03665 
03837 
00536 
104250 
115440 


Countiy  of  origin. 


GemuDT 

Mannheim,  Qenoany. 

Germany 

....do 

.....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


TotaL. 


Date. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


7,1007 

0,1007 

18.1007 

26,1007 

6,1007 

0,1007 

11,1007 

....do 

Mar.  18,1007 
Mar.  26.1007 
Apr.  8, 1007 
Apr.  22.1007 
Apr.  24,1007 
May  13,1007 

do 

May  20.1007 
May  22.1007 
June  7, 1907 
June  10.1907 
June  13.1907 
June  20,1907 
June  24.1907 
June  28,1907 
July  8, 1907 
July   15,1907 

....do 

July  35,1907 
Aug.  6, 1907 
Aug.  8.1907 
Aug.  0,1907 
Aug.  10,1007 
Aug.  31,1007 
Sept.  12,1007 
Sept.  26, 1<H)7 
Oct.-  5,1907 
Oct.  14,1907 
Oct.  22,1907 
Oct.  25,1907 
Oct  28,1907 
Not.  11,1907 
Not.  18.1907 
Deo.  0, 1907 
24.1907 
6.1908 
32,1908 
17,1908 
34.1908 
Feb.  36,1906 
Mar.  3, 1908 
5,1908 
13,1006 

do *... 

Mar.  34,1008 
Apr.  6, 1908 
Apr.  11,1908 
Apr.  16,1908 
Apr.  35,1906 
Apr.  27,1006 

....do 

May  6, 1906 
May  12,1906 
May  28,1006 


Deo. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Quantity. 


POIMldt. 

3,406 
0,430 
1,103 
3,304 
13.045 
4,060 
4,661 

463 
1,103 
1,103 
3,306 
2,646 
2,205 
3,516 

551 

740 

14,890 

2,701 

6,651 

1,102 

233 

496 
0,021 
2,205 
1,543 
6,730 
5,511 
3,205 
8,328 
5,071 
1,020 
3,205 
8,748 
3,307 

441 
1,106 
0.572 
3,858 
2,204 
8,627 

002 
1,400 
0,634 
6,372 
1,102 

441 
8,031 
7,072 
8,788 
1,328 
2,203 

224 
113 
8,621 
3,646 
441 
3,096 
4,873 
7,853 
4,511 
7,834 

327,118 


Appraised 
value. 


8304.00 
889.00 
160.00 
174.00 
1,160.00 
806.00 
432.00 

41.00 
150.00 
160.00 
845.00 
189.00 
234.00 
398.00 

44.00 

03.00 

1,301.00 

384.00 

581.00 

150.00 

29.00 

67.00 
022.00 
32(i.00 
175.00 
790.00 
«3.00 
322.00 
303.00 
511.00 
237.00 
826.00 
854.00 
486.00 

52.00 
150.00 
003.00 
827.00 
102.00 
85a  00 

00.00 
116.00 
900.00 
46a  00 
153.00 

62.00 
354.00 
645.00 
828.00 

04.00 
330.00 
537.00 

30.00 

18.00 
630.00 
364.00 

62.00 
333.00 
517.00 
68a  00 
442.00 
581.00 

33,141.00 


Duty 
collected. 


881.64 

374.80 

41.88 

60.16 

871.03 

133.80 

134.57 

13.10 

30.03 

41.88 

68.04 

68.18 

06.78 

14.87 

35.16 

417.00 

83.13 

186.30 

39.  OJ 

7.70 

14.49 

387.13 

81.80 

40.40 

22a  04 

156.62 

81.38 

106.45 

153.72 

64.35 

81.08 

100.33 

122.61 

14.42 

30.00 

270.08 

106.03 

61.86 

105.41 

28.28 

80.80 

280.86 

156.48 

30.48 

7.80 

8&57 

316.38 

106.03 

33.05 

7a  35 

186.13 

7.71 

4.38 

324.53 

70.20 

14.43 

70.03 

143.13 

313L38 

133.97 

304.66 

6,72LU 
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Entry 
No. 


316 
3399 
4748 
7770 
7805 

Bsm 

9176 
10420 
10028 
11920 
12150 
12482 
12830 
12832 
13S05 
1S500 
17918 
19768 
21S06 
22011 
22103 
22987 
23143 
26104 
28Q2S 
29355 
40396 
41841 
41996 
43466 
43929 
44068 
46833 
46558 
47134 
48065 
49305 
61026 
S2173 
62956 


65118 
66584 

68274 
61182 
62265 
6S767 
64810 
6S303 
66304 
66443 


«fi864 
66866 

66788 


67700 
68266 
60988 
69967 
70066 
70896 
71176 
71285 
71286 
n463 
72000 
72225 
79646 
78276 
76276 
75428 
76047 
77988 


na» 


Coantry  of  origin. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Nettieriands 

Germany 

Japan 

Germany 

do 

Italy 

Canada 

England 

do 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Japan 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

Japan 

England 

Japan 

Germany 

France 

Germany 

Scotlana 

Germany 

....do 

France 

Germany 

....do 

do 


Austria-Hungary . 

England 

Austria-Hungary. 

Ctermany 

do./. 

do 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

England. 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Japan 

France 

Scotland 

London 

France 

Germany 

do 

England 

do..i 

Canada 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do..., 

Oermany 
Canada.. 
Japan..., 

do... 

Germany 
France.., 

Italy 

France.., 

•H 
England 

.do 

Canada 

Germany... 
Netherlands 
Germany... 

Canada 

do 

Japan 

Canada 

France 

Japan 

....do...... 

France 

Gtttmany... 


Germany 
Austria>Hungary . 


Data. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Jan.  2, 1907 
Jan.  4,1907 
Jan.  ft  1907 
Jan.     0»1907 

do 

Jan.  10,1907 
Jan.  11,1907 

....do 

Jan.  14,1907 
Jan.  15,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.   16,1907 

do 

Jan.   18,1907 

21,1907 

23,1907 

24,1907 

.    25,1907 

....do 

Jan.   26,1907 

-...do 

Jan.  29,1907 
31,1907 
1,1907 
Feb.  15,1907 
Feb.  16,1907 

do 

Feb.  18,1907 

do 

Feb.  19. 1907 
Feb.  SO,  1907 
Feb.  21,1907 
Feb.  23,1907 

do 

Feb.  26,1907 
Feb.  27,1907 

....do 

....do 

Feb.  28,1907 
4,1907 
6,1907 
6,1907 
9,1907 
11,1907 
12,1907 

do 

Mar.  13,1907 

do 

Mar.  14,1907 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  15,1907 

....do 

Mar.  16, 1907 

do 

Mar.  18,1907 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  19,1907 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  21,1907 
Mar.  22,1907 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  25,1907 
Mar.  26,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 


Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 

134,350 

1,260 

10,468 

9,238 

794 

2,302 

12,397 

31,900 

2,345 

2,132 

270 

960 

195 

64,881 

6,298 

405 

2,152 

1,999 

3,752 

8,300 

28,855 

1,400 

6,038 

8,051 

15,424 

14,912 

7,482 

27,071 

276 

14,318 

1,290 

8,337 

990 

81,299 

19,327 

22,724 

16,105 

1,056 

6,147 

8,136 

1,975 

2,600 

2,124 

627 

2,607 

16,253 

8,895 

8,280 

88,607 

48,026 

77,959 

60.560 

98.319 

124,956 

17,316 

77, 119 

1,010 

296 

5,429 

22,638 

242 

380 

23,615 

283 

26.410 

5,615 

264,620 

942 

8,120 

15,257 

41,004 

74,350 

1,310 

48,220 

460 

2,228 

658 

22,068 

68 


Appraised 
mue. 


84,819.00 
261.00 

1,574.00 
657.00 
166lOO 
25&00 

1,773.00 
479.00 
290.00 
611.00 
79.00 
171.00 
62.00 

2,631.00 

1,128.00 
69.00 
617.00 
412.00 
215.00 
231.00 

2,7oaoo 

355.00 

412.00 

382.00 

1,074.00 

1,132.00 

1,097.00 

1,209.00 

113.00 

1,326.00 

160.00 

857.00 

187.00 

2,719.00 

74&00 

2,234.00 

•     713.00 

154.00 

938.00 

610.00 

288.03 

121.00 

108.00 

46.00 

217.00 

8,125.00 

549.00 

878.00 

654.00 

792.00 

1,286.00 

834.00 

1,622.00 

2,062.00 

1,504.00 

1,272.00 

823.00 

84.00 

1,622.00 

1,667.00 

64.00 

35.00 

2,099.00 

38.00 

1,950.00 

416.00 

4,366.00 

17&00 

292  00 

1.223  00 
679  00 

1.224  00 
261  00 
796.00 

84  00 

486  00 

194  00 

8,182  00 

6.00 


Duty 
ooUeetod. 


8806.10 

30.16 

23&10 

83.66 

24.90 

88.70 

265.95 

95.70 

43.50 

9L65 

11.85 

2&65 

9.30 

469.10 

160.20 

ia35 

92.55 

61.80 

32,26 

34.65 

405.00 

63.25 

61.80 

64.41 

161. 10 

109.80 

164.55 

181.35 

16l95 

19&40 

25.35 

63.66 

2a  05 

407.85 

136.17 

835.10 

128.84 

23.10 

14a  70 

91.50 

43.20 

18.16 

16.20 

6.90 

82.65 

S1&76 

82.86 

181.70 

10a79 

144.06 

233.86 

161.68 

294.96 

874.87 

225l60 

281.36 

4&45 

12.60 

228.80 

25a  06 

8.10 

6.26 

601.26 

6.70 

292.60 

62.40 

79^.86 

26.70 

43.80 

183  45 

123.47 

222.40 

39.16 

144.66 

12.60 

72.90 

29.10 

477.80 

.76 


2332 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB^  ETC, 


ImporU  of  printing  paper^  under  paragraph  396,  tariff  of  1897 ,  at  the  district  and  port  of 
New  lorkffrom  January  1,  2907,  to  June  1,  1908 — Continued. 


Entry 
No. 


81210 
82421 
85759 
87075 
87439 
87777 
88839 
04502 
06230 
0?221 
08273 
8r)317 
104687 
106135 
106580 
107034 
107312 
109164 
1118M 
113626 
115210 
116080 
119837 
120288 
123956 
125987 
125933 
127-252 
133478 
133566 
135266 
136672 
137860 
138055 
142625 
142706 
145682 
145724 
148421 
148423 
152120 
157412 
157827 
159303 
16)436 
163963 
165139 
166156 
166341 
168722 
168968 
174100 
175188 
17S497 
178651 
182938 
183764 
184119 
187341 
188446 
101 I 10 
104295 
194998 
108025 
201040 
201042 
301372 
204496 
207214 
207274 
208821 
209284 
211891 
212899 
213G28 
214802 
217800 
231034 


Country  of  origfn. 


France 

China , 

Japan 

Franoe 

do 

Belgiimi 

England 

Bcotland 

Germany 

do 

Franoe 

do 

Austria-Hungary. 

Germany 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Scotland 

Germany 

France 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary. 

England , 

Germany 

do 

Belgium 

Germany 

France 

Scotland 

A  ustrla-  Hungary . 

Germany 

Scotland 

France 

A  ustria*  Hungary . 

Gemuav 

doTr. 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

do 

Scotland 

Germany 

Englana 

Germany 

Canada 

do 

Germany 

France 


England 

Germany 

do 

Canada 

France 

England 

Germany 

England 

Germany 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Austria-Hungary . 

Japan.... 

Bolglura 

Germany 

A  ustria- Hungary . 

Germany 

Canada 

England 

France 

Germany 

.....do 

.....do 


Date. 


Mar.  28, 
Mar.  29, 
Apr.  2, 
Apr.  3, 
....do.. 
Apr.  4, 
Apr.  5, 
Apr.  11, 
Apr.  13, 
Apr.  15, 
....do.. 
Apr.  16, 
Apr.  22, 
Apr.  24, 

do.. 

Apr.  25, 

do.. 

.....do.. 
Apr.  29, 
May  1, 
May  2, 
May  8, 
May     7, 

do.. 

May  10, 
May  13, 
May  14, 
....do.. 
May  22, 

do.. 

May  23, 

do.. 

May  27, 
.....do.. 
May  31, 
....do.. 
June  3, 
June  4, 
June    7, 

do.. 

June  11, 
June  17, 
June  18, 
June  19, 
June  20, 
June  24, 
June  25, 
June  26, 

do.. 

June  28, 

do.. 

July  6, 
July  8, 
July    0, 

do.. 

July  15, 

do.. 

July  16, 
July  10, 
July  22, 
July  25, 
July  26, 

do.. 

July  30, 
Aug.  3, 

do.. 

Aug.  6, 
Aug.  6, 
Aug.  0, 

do.. 

.....do.. 
Aug.  10, 
Aug.  13, 
Aug.  IS, 

do.. 

Aug.  17, 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  23| 


007 
907 
907 
907 


007 
907 
907 
907 
907 


007 
907 
907 


907 


007 
907 
907 
907 
907 


907 
907 
907 


907 


907 


907 


007 


007 
007 
007 


007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 
007 


007 


007 
907 
907 


907 


907 
907 
907 
907 
907 


Quantity. 


907 
907 


907 
907 
907 


907 
007 
007 


007 
007 
007 


PowmU. 

2,661 

1,200 

260 

7,804 

15,202 

6,091 

4,674 

272 

17,270 
104,020 

17,666 

1,368 

400 

35,822 

12,024 

10,184 
1,321 

15,556 
4,462 
3,314 
8,541 
2,340 

10,808 
0,550 
5,280 

13,801 
273 
6,045 
6;504 
0 
6,047 
0,899 

16.298 

10,518 
6.351 
8,244 

21,875 

16,911 

113,911 

3,571 

27,114 
1,210 

13. 145 

42 

8,960 

1,830 

4,811 

17,715 
8,612 
4,600 
8,012 
2,135 

16,526 
9,557 

40, 140 
3,585 
8,800 
6,017 
4,285 

10,907 

9,900 

7,896 

680 

10.008 
8,878 

20,707 

25,110 
1,540 

20,687 

11,757 
2,498 
6,177 
4,088 
2,551 

12,342 

23,673 
1,318 
9,148 


Appraised 
value. 


9413.00 

66.00 

77.00 

646  00 

2,948  00 

209  00 

1,344.00 

32.00 

2,247.00 

2,670  00 

1,283  00 

245.00 

38.00 

1,724.00 

548.00 

2,011.00 

214.00 

1,388.00 

675  00 

695  00 

1,385  00 

195.00 

8,086  00 

1,075  00 

370.00 

1,616.00 

52.00 

1,704.00 

666.00 

1.00 

288.00 

1,054.00 

1,138.00 

1,635.00 

864.00 

1,044.00 

8,414.00 

1,183.00 

4,295.00 

204.00 

2,428.00 

176.00 

1,648.00 

4.00 

414.00 

194.00 

218.00 

738.00 

73.00 

00.00 

823.00 

1,096.00 

1,063.00 

707.00 

3,270.00 

64a  00 

82.00 

713.00 

1,228.00 

1,368.00 

452.00 

688.00 

65.00 

144.00 

409.00 

2,325.00 

905.00 

^90. 00 

1,229.00 

1,607.00 

125.00 

364.00 

101.00 

128.00 

719.00 

8,137.00 

24a  00 

079.00 


Duty 
collected. 


861.95 
a40 

11.55 

81.90 
442.20 

35.79 
201.60 
4.80 
837.05 
620.10 
102.45 

36.76 

5.70 

25a  60 

06.10 
801.66 

32.10 
208.20 
101.26 
104.26 
207.76 

20.26 
462.00 
161.26 

55  50 

227.40 

7.80 

255.60 

00.00 
.15 

66.58 
158.10 
170.70 
245.25 
120.60 
166.60 
612. 10 
177.46 
781.20 

30.60 
964.20 

26.40 

247.20 

.60 

71.68 

20.10 

8a40 
110.70 

14.46 

ia40 
123.46 
164.40 
204.46 
106.06 
803.10 

82.20 

16.20 
106.06 
184.20 
205.20 

70.20 

103.20 

a25 

21.60 

74.86 
34a  76 
150.66 

5a  60 
237.60 
241.05 

19.08 

64.60 

10.05 

10.20 
107.85 
47a  10 

37.20 
146.81 


WOOD  PUIiP,  PBINT  PAPEB^  ETC. 


2388 


ImporU  of  prtnttnj  paper,  under  paragraph  396,  tariff  of  1897,  at  the  district  and  part  of 
New  York,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June  1,  JP05— Continued. 


Entry 

No. 


Country  of  origin. 


Date. 


Quantity. 


Appraised 
value. 


Duty 
collected. 


2333^ 

324208 

331711 

231964 

333440 

233439 

341964 

243749 

845826 

346348 

346564 

346771 

247450 

348535 

2S0»» 

252337 

253459 

361339 

365368 

265836 

367043 

870988 

374066 

374450 

875837 

278353 

382728 

282303 

285245 

287570 

287946 

288587 

289099 

290062 

29224S 

294188 

294747 

295240 
296212 
296398 
300330 
304129 
304131 
304911 
312631 
315747 
314550 
817227 
320457 
823400 
324246 
325178 
827026 
387967 
330488 
330607 
330005 
381417 
3330S2 
387481 
337578 


840282 

845708 

800 

410 

2260 

8681 

5219 

6553 

9S43L 
12517 
12878 
13266 
17836 
18606 


Canada 

do 

England 

Austria-Hungary . . 

England 

Oermany 

Scotland 

AustrlarHungary . 

Germany 

France 

Germany 

....do 

England 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Japan 

France 

do 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austrla-TIungary . 

Germany 

do 

Italy 

Prance 

Belgium 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

do 

do 

do 

Prance 

Germany 

do 

Scotland 

Prance 

Austria-Hungary . 
do 

Germany 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Japan 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

do... 

do 

England 

France 

England 

Germany 

Scotland 

England ,.. 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary . 

Germany 

England 

Germany 

France 

Germany 

France 

Japan 

Germany 

do 

France 

Netherlands 

England. 

France 

Canada 

Prance 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Aug.  86,1907 

do 

Sept.   4,1907 

do 

....do 

Sept.  5,1907 
Sept.  16,1907 
Sept.  17,1907 
Sept.  18,1907 
Sept.  19,1907 

do 

....do 

Sept.  20, 1907 
Sept.  21,1907 
Sept.  24,1907 
Sept.  25, 1907 
Sept.  26,1907 
Oct.  3,1907 
8,1907 
9,1907 
10,1907 
15,1907 
17,1907 

do 

Oct.  19,1907 
Oct.  21,1907 
Oct.   25,1907 

....do 

Oct.  28,1907 
Oct.  31,1907 

....do 

....do , 

Nov.  2,1907 
Nov.  4,1907 
Nov.  6,1907 
Nov.  7,1907 

do , 

....do , 

....do 

Nov.  11,1907 

do 

Nov.  12,1907 
Nov.  18,1907 

do , 

....do 

Nov.  25,1007 

....do 

Nov.  26, 1907 
Nov.  29, 1907 
Dec.  3, 1907 
Dec.  6, 1907 

do 

Dec.  7  ,1907 
Dec.   13,1907 

do 

Dec   14,1907 

do 

Deo.  16,1907 

....do 

do 

Deo.  21,1907 

do 

Dec.  24,1907 

do 

Dec.  30,1907 
Jan.     2, 1908 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  3, 1908 
Jan.     7,1908 

....do 

Jan.  10,1908 
Jan.  15,1908 
Jan.    16,1908 

do 

Jan.  23,1908 
Jan.  24,1908 


Pcwnda. 

4,600 

6,118 

1,385 

55,123 

0,435 

3,124 

1,659 

27,448 

80,514 

15,501 

18,746 

3,7n 

600 

4,600 

11,935 

1,107 

11,862 

8,747 

7,831 

80,837 

1,106 

14,337 

6,698 

7,098 

9,713 

84.251 

18,286 

9,236 

1,834 

11,746 

80,801 

37,420 

36,145 

4,700 

0,913 

5,809 

19,189 

10,980 

19,976 

1,041 

14,924 

4,539 

63,118 

3,988 

16,523 

4,310 

992 

1,933 

4,429 

1,825 

64.420 

10,978 

14,578 

16,894 

16,777 

5,447 

3,439 

12,955 

65,258 

589 

28,687 

7,875 

2,633 

10,000 

10,972 

17,057 

930 

4,352 

290 

50,130 

6,251 

11,358 

15,096 

2.108 

8,3A9 

84,977 

4,396 


•  199.00 

119.00 

130.00 

2,611.00 

418.00 

469.00 

252.00 

1,825.00 

1,858.00 

1,389.00 

2,139.00 

1,420.00 

88.00 

99.00 

8,096.00 

151.00 

1,771.00 

1,025  00 

370.00 

1,956.00 

81.00 

1,854.00 

402.00 

618.00 

287.00 

1,447.00 

1,851.00 

212.00 

227.00 

823.00 

1,66.100 

1,067.00 

1,212.00 

619.00 

1,340.00 

610.00 

707.00 

763.00 

8,484  00 

88.00 

8,270  00 

87a  00 

8,543.00 

326.00 

1,881.00 

375.00 

220.00 

174  00 

886.00 

530.00 

3,933.00 

1,447.00 

838.00 

3,750.00 

790.00 

880.00 

537.00 

1,307.00 

8,292.00 

169.00 

8,122.00 

66a  00 

399.00 

773.00 

1,025  00 

8,281.00 

144  00 

299.00 

8.S.00 

1,284  00 

740.00 

869.00 

780.00 

126.00 

296.00 

846.00 

300.00 


»t20.29 

34.47 

19.50 

330.94 

75.48 

70.35 

37.80 

873.75 

278.70 

20a35 

320.85 

213.00 

13.20 

1&40 

814  40 

22.65 

265.65 

153.75 

62.65 

293.40 

12.15 

27a  10 

60.30 

02.70 

43.05 

27401 

277.05 

81.80 

8405 

123.45 

397.01 

181.32 

217.96 

92.85 

201.00 

91.50 

115.13 

114  45 

372.60 

13.20 

340.50 

130.05 

531.45 

48.90 

282.15 

66.25 

33.00 

26.10 

57.90 

79.50 

502.04 

827.05 

12&70 

412.50 

118.60 

57.00 

80.55 

106.05 

403.80 

25.35 

468.30 

09.00 

50.85 

115.95 

153.75 

492.15 

21.60 

4485 

12.75 

863  25 

111.00 

130.35 

117.00 

18.90 

44  40 

139.91 

45.00 


fl  Appraisei  Increaaes  value  $19.90. 


ft  Additional  duty  under  section  32,  llOJOi. 


2884 


WOOD  PUI^^  PBINT  PAPEB^  IBTO. 


Importi  of  printing  paper,  under  paragraph  S96,  tariff  of  1897 ,  at  the  district  and  port  of 
New  York,  from  January  i,  1907,  to  Jwne  1,  i90^— Continued. 


EntTT 
No. 


20068 

21066 

21016 

23431 

23468 

24433 

28388 

31315 

-83345 

83814 

34430 

84803 

84894 

86144 

87575 

40192 

44907 

48233 

61772 

51773 

52053 

52321 

56073 

57708 

59418 

4S2349 

61580 

68323 

68324 

70993 

73543 

74112 

74363 

78471 

78200 

78606 

84683 

88285 

87594 

89O08 

89795 

90506 

92952 

03830 

iM214 

96144 

96824 

'97306 

98166 

99337 

99604 

100074 

102464 

102759 

103290 

104145 

105850 

106323 

106099 

108606 

100050 

109342 

111333 

111583 

115542 


Country  of  origin. 


Aastria-Hunsary 

Germany 

....do.......... ........ ••.....•... 

Enjdand. 

....do 

Germanv 

Englaaa. 

Italy 

0«rmanv 

Englana. 

Oermany 

Italy 

France 

Gennany : 

do 

Netherlands 

England 

Netherlands 

Japan 

do 

France 

Aiistria-IIungary 

England , 

Germany 

. do 

England 

Austria-Hungary «. 

France 

Japan 

Gennany 

do 

England 

Germany 

do 

Scotland 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany , 

Netherlands 

Germany 

do 

France 

Netherlands 

Gennany , 

do , 

Scotland , 

Italy 

Germany 

Canada 

Scotland , 

France 


Germans 
Austria-Uungary . 


rHl 


England 

Germany 

do 

....do 

England 

Austria-Hungary. 

England 

France 

England 

do 

German 
Englani 


Data. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


'L 


Total. 


Jan.   27,1906 

....do 

do 

Jan.   29,1008 

....do 

Jan.   80,1008 

4,1008 

8,1008 

10,1008 

11.1008 

13,1008 

....do 

....do 

Feb.  14.1006 
17,1008 
18,1008 
25.1008 
20,1008 
4,1008 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  0. 1008 
Mar.  11,1008 
Mar.  14,1008 

.-..do 

Mar.  16,1908 
Mar.  25,1908 

do 

Mar.  28,1908 
Apr.  1,1908 
Apr.  2,1008 

....do 

Apr.    6, 1008 

7,1008 

8,1008 

16,1008 

17,1008 

20,1908 

21,1908 

Apr.  22,1908 

do 

Apr.  27,1908 

do 

Apr.  28,1908 
Apr.  29,1906 
May  1,1908 
May  2,1008 
May  4,1908 
May     6,1908 

....do < 

....do 

May  11,1908 

....do 

....do 

May  12,1908 
May  14,1908 
May  15,1908 
May  18,1906 
May  19,1908 

do 

May  20,1908 
May  22,1908 

do 

May  28,1908 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Anr. 
Apr. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

74,701 

8,735 

7,740 

2,160 

2,690 

19.985 

1,519 

2,856 

1,573 

8,954 

2,384 

18,214 

19.974 

20,146 

24,912 

46,294 

6,032 

9,562 

835 

88 

6,068 

63,395 

2,125 

2,277 

8.975 

8,895 

4,115 

6,824 

505 

8,886 

1,010 

10,393 

428 

46,129 

5,140 

15,288 

3,170 

22,568 

243 

2,488 

4,455 

10,145 

15,710 

27,597 

3,570 

714 

46,563 

88,336 

6,485 

8,234 

162 

87,965 

4,631 

7,918 

3,600 

1,150 

4,491 

165 

4,405 

1,588 

6,574 

11,879 

3,001 

13,338 

803 


Appraised 
Talue. 


12,790.00 
214.00 
501.00 
102  00 
153.00 

1,886  00 

78.00 

816.00 

652.00 

3,460.00 
454.00 

1,590  00 

1,392.00 

2,006.00 

1,398.00 

2,442.00 
285  00 
494.00 
120.00 
15  00 
425  00 

2,240  00 
831  00 
208  00 

1,563  GO 
509.00 
557.00 
662.00 
122.00 
984.00 
211.00 

1,530.00 
86.00 

2,116.00 
795.00 
527.00 
816.00 

1,167.00 

22.00 

242.00 

808.00 

485.00 

1,892.00 
634.00 
175.00 
117.00 

2,136.00 

728.00 

294.00 

228.00 

16.00 

1,301.00 
402.00 

1,164.00 

19&00 

97.00 

300.00 

13.00 

M9.00 

77.00 

464.00 

626.00 

155.00 

1,853.00 
66.00 


Duty 
coUeoted. 


8448.21 

82.10 

75.15 

17.28 

22.95 

282.90 

11.70 

47.40 

97.80 

160.00 

68.10 

238.50 

206.80 

800.90 

209.70 

836.30 

48.26 

74.10 

18.00 

2.25 

63.75 

380  37 

49.65 

81.20 

234  45 

88.35 

83.55 

09.30 

18.30 

147.60 

31.65 

220.50 

12.90 

869.03 

119.25 

91.53 

47.40 

175w05 

3.30 

35.30 

46.20 

81.16 

206.80 

lia39 

26.26 

17.55 

857.29 

116.01 

61.88 

84.20 

2.40 

227.91 

6a  30 

174.60 

29.70 

1C66 

46.00 

1.95 

82.35 

11.55 

69.60 

03.90 

23.25 

277.95 

9.00 


4,871,168 


272,021.00 


43,954.01 


No  pulp  woods  were  imported  at  New  York. 


WOOD  PUIf ,  PBIKT  PAPEB^  ETO. 
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POBT  OF  BBIDGBPOBT,  CONN. 

Importations  cf  mechanically  grourui  ioood  pulp  in  the  dUtriet  of  Bridgeport^  Conn.,  from 
January  i,  J907,  to  June  1, 1908,  from  St.  George,  New  Brunsunck, 


Date. 


1007. 

May   3 

27 

/une   3 

4 

15 

July    9 

13 

20 

23 

28 

Aug.   5 

8 

Nov.  20 

1908. 

Apr.  S 

May   8 

8 

11 

28 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
677,700 
819,000 
688,500 
360,000 
679.050 
693,000 
388,960 
647,100 
688,500 
837,000 
712.000 
646,650 
639,900 


8,477,380 


506,000 
615,200 
691,560 
361,560 
552,000 


2,526,320 


Value. 


$4,706.00 
5,686.00 
4,781.00 
2,50a00 
4,715.00 
4,812.00 
2,701.00 
4,493.00 
4,781.00 
5,812.00 
4,950.00 
4,490.00 
4,443.00 


68,870.00 


8,514.00 
8,578.00 
4,108.00 
2,511.00 
8,833.00 


17,544.00 


Duty. 


8664.75 
682.50 
673.75 

3oaoo 

565.88 
577.50 
324.16 
539.25 
573.75 
607.50 
598.33 
53&88 
633.26 


7,064.48 


421.67 
429.33 
492.97 
301.30 
46a  00 


2,106.27 


No  filter  masse,  printing  paper,  or  pulp  wood  is  imported  in  this 
district. 

POBT  OF  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

ImportatUms  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  entered  at  the  port  of  New  London,  Conn,, 
from  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  under  paragraph  S93  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1907,  to  June  1, 1908. 


Dateofeatry. 


1907. 

April  U 

IUy3 

May  13 

June  3 

July  11 

July  80 

August  19  ......... 

September  24 

October? 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
229,782 
222,168 
236,232 
288,000 
268,832 
268,030 
247,457 
260,604 
227,044 


2,153,619 


Value. 


11,204.10 
1,16&05 
1,240.70 
1,223.26 
1,830.00 
1,333.15 
1,301.60 
1,315.60 
1,191.80 


11,300.15 


Entry  duty. 


tl0L46 
185.14 
196l86 
104.17 
211. 11 
211.61 
206l21 
20&84 
189.20 


1,794.60 


liquidated 
duty. 


8174.68 
158.01 
190.49 
177.50 
200.14 
26&90 
18&90 
104.19 
188.20 


1,782.97 


81&78 

26.23 

&87 

1&61 

10.97 


17.81 
14.64 


10&91 


Beftmd. 


847.29 


47.29 


No  importations  during  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1^ 
1908,  of  niter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395,  nor  printing 
paper  imder  paragraph  396,  nor  pulp  woods  under  paragraph  699  oi 
the  tariff  act  of  1897. 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


PORT  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Statement  showing  importations  of  wood  pulp,  filter  masse,  printing  paper,  and  pulp 
woods  at  the  port  oj  Boston  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 

MECHANICALLY  GROUND  WOOD  PULP. 


Country  of  origin. 

Date. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty 
coUected. 

Norn  Scotia ^ 

Mar.  26,1907 

Poundt. 
181,130 

11,005.00 

Slfi0.04 

CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP,  UNBLEACHED. 


Russia... 
Sweden.. 
Norway.. 
Russia... 
Bweden.. 

Do... 
Germany. 
Russia... 
Sweden.. 
Russia... 
Germany. 
Sweden.. 
Russia... 
Germany. 

Do... 
Sweden . . 
Germany. 
Sweden.. 
Germany. 
Russia... 
Sweden.. 
Germany. 
Sweden.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Russia... 
Germany. 
Russia... 
England. 
Norway. . 
Sweden.. 
England . 
Germany. 
Sweden.. 
Russia... 
Germany. 
Sweden.. 
England. 
Russia... 
Germany. 
Sweden. . 
Norway.. 
Sweden.. 

Do... 
England., 
Germany. 

Do... 
Norway.. 

Do... 
Sweden.. 

Do... 
Germany. 

Do... 
Sweden.. 
Norway.. 
Germany. 

Do... 

Do... 
Sweden.. 
Russia... 
Germany. 

Do... 
Sweden.. 

Do... 

Do... 
Norway.. 


Jan.  11,1907 
Jan.  21,1907 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.  23, 1907 
Jan.    80,1907 

do 

do 

Jan.  31,1907 
Feb.  13,1907 

do 

do 

Feb.  18,1907 

....do 

Feb.  25,1907 
Mar.  6, 1907 
Mar.  19,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.  22,1907 
Mar.  29,1907 
Apr.  23,1907 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  24,1907 
May     1,1907 

.....do 

May  2, 1907 
May  6, 1907 
May     8,1907 

do 

....do 

May  9,1907 
May  17,1907 
May  21,1907 

do 

do 

....do 

May  25,1907 

27,1907 

31,1907 

8,1907 

10,ig07 

....do 

June  24,1907 

do 

do 

.....do 

June  26,1907 
June  27,1907 

do 

July    8,ig07 

do 

July  22,1907 
do 


May 
May 
June 
June 


do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

July  31,1907 

do 

.....do 


Poundf. 
443,160 
102,790 
213.988 

32,439 
103.100 
866,686 
467,394 
412,342 

48,982 

84,669 
137,063 
989,980 
184, 176 
162,339 
164,706 

53,590 
110,602 
148,267 

98.381 

83.632 

105.066 

215,685 

276 

45.023 
450.695 

32,381 
199.608 
234.383 
152,516 

109.535 

170.363 

218.860 

51,086 

51.307 

88.290 

362.505 

109,073 

32,385 

156,243 

858,585 

32,230 

32,142 

107,514 

444,605 

32,667 

67,730 

31,382 

75,563 

53,7.S5 

52,490 

66,110 

767,438 

423,701 

159,365 

53,435 

106,582 

42,463 

124,679 

43,817 

142,966 

637,814 

82,340 

66,690 

107,196 

83,600 

66,400 


87,880.00 
1,916.00 
4,234.00 

565.00 
1,766.00 
6,249.00 
9,526.00 
7,903.00 

958.00 
1,502.00 
8,151.00 
16,433.00 
3,181.00 
8,069.00 
3,363.00 
1,095.00 
2,091.00 
2,769.00 
2,526  00 

507.00 

2,100.00 

4,151.00 

6.00 

852.00 
8,005.00 

611.00 
8,356.00 
4,512.00 
2,604.00 
4,068.00 
2,165.00 
2,792.00 
4,043.00 
1,112.00 

973.00 
1,503.00 
0,964.00 
2,245.00 

610.00 
2,646.00 
0,744.00 

418.00 

557.00 
2,028.00 
7,568.00 

610.00 
1,277.00 

620.00 
1,603.00 

920.00 

973.00 
1,314.00 
13,843.00 
7,585.00 
2,837.00 
1,341.00 
1,810.00 

701.00 
2,628.00 

826.00 

2,340.00 

10,475.00 

493.00 
1,314.00 
1,806.00 

607.00 
1,103.00 


8738.60 

171.32 

856.65 

54.07 

171.81 

611. 14 
778.99 
687.24 

81.64 
141.12 
228.44 
1,649.47 
306.96 
270.57 
274.51 

89.32 
184.34 
347.11 
163.97 

56.05 

175.09 

>  350.48 

.46 

75.04 
767.83 

53.97 
882.68 
800.64 
264.19 
871.68 
182.56 
283.94 
864.77 

85.14 

85.61 

147. 15 
604.88 
181.79 

58.98 
260.41 
697.64 

53.72 

53.57 
179.19 
741.16 

54.45 
112.88 

S2.aO 
126.94 

80.50 

87.48 
110. 18 
1,270.06 
706.17 
265.61 
133.59 
177.64 

70.77 
307.80 

73.03 

238.28 

1,062. 19 

68.90 
111.15 
178.66 

56.00 
112.00 


WOOD  PULP,  PEINT  PAPBB,  BTO.  8387 

Statement  Aowmg  wtportatioM  of  viood  pulp,  filler  ituum,  priivting  paper,  and  pidp 
wood*  at  the  port  ojBoiUmfor  tiu  perwd  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908— 
Continued. 

CHEUICAL  WOOD  PULP,  DNBLBACHBD-OmtliuiAd. 


Awt.    »,U07 

A«ii07' 

Aag.  13,I<»T 

Aug.  aB,l»07 

AU<   »,IW7 

av^*.im 

^y*:.'??!. 

B«ii 

B^i^.l^ 

Oct.^».  1(107 

Oct.     8,1«0T 
OoL   18.1IW7 

Nov     4,  WOT 

^■AiS 

Nov.  24,1907 
Hot.  1S.I0O7 

No».  M,1«J7 

Dec.     3,l»ft7 
Deo,      0, 19CF7 

^"do"'""^ 

,°"i.":"". 

Dee.  30,1907 

Jta.     e,  1808 

jS:  liilw 

o«Diiv:::; :::::;;::;::::::::::;::;;::::::::::::.::. 

ta,i».oo 

flilS 

3,(13.00 

l,S3».0O 

a;  099.  DO 

jiS:;;: 

8888  WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETO. 

Btatem«nt  liSomng  fmportiKumi  of  wood  fulp,  JUter  vuute,  printing  paper,  and  pulp 
vmodt  at  the  part  qf  Boiton /or  the  period  fiam  Jatiuaty  t,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908^ 
Continued. 

WOOD  POLP,  DNBLBACHED-OantlDual. 


Country  oJortjln. 

Dat» 

Qq«itlty. 

Vila*. 

J&. 

PWKft. 

•836.0) 
6,661.00 

■,47&0D 
3,936.(0 
4.497.00 
1,«67.00 

as 

!;is 

1,703-00 
9*480! 00 

4,736.00 

«;om:oo 

4,190.00 

'ess.  00 

"■KS 
KS 

4, 14a.  00 

IK 
« 
ISZ 
163 
,41 

231 

s 

431 

066 

itiSH 

_    Do 

Fib^iim 

6B.44 

F«b.  H,l«» 

96 

n 

1 

Ttb.  19.1908 

Uir.    S,  1903 

2a 

1 

in 

!? 

IBl 
89 
33 

in 
m 

1 

lis 

600 

1 

M,,    30,1908 

Apr^lfl.1908 

Apr.^,1908 

*'^do"''*«' 

litf  ll^im 

Uay  14,1908 

iiiM.wi.oa 

CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP,  BLEACHED. 


Jan.   11,1907 
Jan.    2S,1W7 
Jan.    23,1907 

m;7« 
i!S:S 

maw 

54,268 
682,978 
41^344 
1B3,STB 

61,378 
314,202 

ill 

2,09^642 
32  285 

'■ZS 

43,676 

4.088.00 

2^727!  00 
2,238.00 
2.971.00 

Jan.    31,1967 

Feb!  13*1907 
Feb.  16,1907 

Feb!  2£!l9a7 

E:  |1K 

Ubt!  14|i907 

S^i^:::::::::":::::::::::::::::-:-:zv- 

^si 

Mar.  19,1907 

Mar.  20,1907 

JE  ,!;iS 

Apr.  10,1107 

V'm"?! 

Xii^a* 

10S.M 

WOOD  PULP,  PBIHT  PAPEB,  EXa 

Statement  Running  importation*  of  wood  pulp,  filte 
voodt  at  the  port  tgBo$lon  for  the  penod  jToin  J 
OoalJuued. 

CHEUICAL  VOOD  PULP.  BLBACHED— CoDtlmMd. 


"T5';:-"::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::;;::: 

"^w-.r. 

s=;;;;;;e;e;e;e;;;e;;e;e;; 

l£ar^  17,1»07 

."".i^??". 

June  10,L»07 

June  12,1907 

Jnne  21,1907 
Jima  15,1907 

'"V*" 

JSlfJ;!lSJ 

July  IS,  1907 
July^J3,1907 

AugMQ,l907 

^ssiEEEE^^EEEEE 

^.■^do":!"^. 

Aug.  28,1907 
Aug.  27,1907 

Sept.  18, 1907 
Sept.  29:1907 
aepl.  28,1907 

Oct.  18;i907 
Oct.   28,1007 

Not.    G,I907 

^■.J:Z 

Dec.  18.1907 
Dec  17,1907 
Dec.   19,1907 

te  rs 

Jan.    AlKe 

Feb:  lUm 
Fab.  14,  IMS 

Fab.  29.1908 
UK.  9,1908 
to 

18,184.00    I 
828.00 


42,389 
108.828 

23,S5S 
130,438 

E3:S00 
773,607 
247.932 


43S.197 

314: 74£ 
81,800 
113,  &U 

127:373 

19:969 

20:328 


11,048.00 
1,218.00 
8,07100 


83,892.00 

2:678:00 
2,IJ3.0C 

23,269.0! 

■ra.M 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


Statement  showing  importation$  of  wood  pulp,  filter  masse^  printing  paper,  and  pulp 
woods  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  penod  from  January  i,  1907 ^  to  June  1, 1909 — 
Continued. 

CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP,  BLEACHED-Conttnaed. 


Sweden.. 
Oermaay. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
Norway. . 

Do... 
Gennany. 
Sweden.. 
Russia... 


Total. 


Country  of  origin. 


Dat*. 


Har. 

Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


14,1908 
28,1908 
9.1008 
13,1908 
21,1908 

.do 

do 

May  4, 1908 
May  0, 1908 
May  13,1908 


Quantity. 


Pounda, 

94,012 

65,972 

fie,  603 

67,451 

67,681 

48,358 

1,087,468 

109,816 

164,657 

612, 141 


81,184,193 


Valua. 


12,188.00 
1,867.00 
1,763.00 
1,831.00 
1,761.00 
1,329.00 

28,136.00 
3,418.00 
4,049.00 

14,608.00 


816,824.00 


Duty 
eoUected. 


8236.08 
139.93 
141.61 
1^3.63 
143.05 
120.90 

2,718.67 
274.54 
411.30 

1,280.35 


78,086.38 


FILTER  MASSE  OR  FILTER  STOCK. 


Germany. 

Do!!! 


Total. 


Feb.  0,1907 
June  26,1907 
Oct.   18,1907 


Powndt. 
2.205 
2,205 
1,102 


6,612 


8263.00 
256.00 
162.00 


681.00 


872.63 
n.48 
40.83 


184.84 


PRINTING  PAPER. 


England. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Belgium. 
England. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Scotland. 
England. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Total. 


Feb.  1,1907 
Feb.  18,1007 
Feb.  23,1907 
Mar.  25,1907 
Apr.  2,1907 
Apr.  4,1907 
Apr.  6,1907 
May  20,1907 
June  3,1907 
June  14,1907 
Aug.  30,1907 
Oct.  1,1907 
Oct.  6,1907 
Oct.   31,1907 

do 

Nov.  4,1907 
Jan.  25,1906 
Feb.  20,1906 
Mar.  6,1906 
Mar.  30,1906 
Apr.  6, 1906 
Apr.  22,1908 


Powi49. 

10,786 

21,784 

1,789 

600 

2,400 

4,687 

81,607 

9,821 

38,911 

707 

90,860 

1,891 

2,530 

1,950 

1,187 

293 

4,788 

860 

2,075 

12,793 

9,478 

20,677 


191,873 


1766.00 

1,612.00 

126.00 

232.00 

143.00 

232.00 

1,458.00 

721.00 

2,188.00 

72.00 

1,46L00 

79.00 

866.00 

166.00 

95.00 

26.00 

784.00 

37.00 

98.00 

897.00 

665.00 

1,447.00 


13,638.00 


8118.85 

226.80 

18.75 

84.80 

2L45 

84.66 

852.86 

108.15 

328.20 

ia80 

219.15 

16.13 

64.90 

2a  79 

14.25 

U.06 

286.18 

4.05 

1&60 

134.55 

00.75 

217.05 


2,242.10 


No  pulp  wood  was  imported. 

No  aduitional  duties  collected  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1907,  to  June  1,  1908,  on  importations  imder  paragraphs  393  or  396 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 


WOOD  FULF,  FEINT  FAPEB,  Vra 
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PORT  OT  BANOOB,  HB. 

Uttportattontfrmu  Nme  Bnamrick  at  Bangor,  Ut.,ffom  January  1, 1907,  to  /utu  1, 190$. 

OROOKD  WOOD  PULP. 


IhM. 

■5? 

QamUir- 

V«]IM. 

Dctr- 

D*to. 

■5? 

QumUtj. 

V«lue. 

Doty. 

it07. 
13 

S 

1010 
1043 

i 

ft 

0 
0 
0 

s 

n 
n 

0 

331.00 
3U.0O 
11S.«I 
2U.0O 
Hi.  00 

(25.00 

u.oo 

31.00 

Oct.    13 

J' 

Jan.    11 

■ 

1S2E 

is; 

1707 
MJl 

TS4S 

li 

lO^OOO 
10,000 

335.00 

tlB.OO 

11 

36.00 

w,m 

1,739.00 

OHEUICAL  PULP,  tINBLBACHKD. 


■tor. 

IM7. 

Poimdt 

lu. 

teas 
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661671 

i.ieaoo 

Ml* 

H,G3) 

1,141.00 

07:68 

I 

7320 

74154 

1,306.00 

UW 

M,390 

1,130.00 

07.32 

1 

7811 

87.166 

ta,«N 

m-to 

01.60 

1,111.W 

tail 

77,390 

l,8fl»,X 

128.  «8 

1 

8168 

23 

630.00 

mt 

U,033 

06.73 

30 

S»73 

06 

1,099.00 

38.309 

63.90 

34 

20 

MIS 

I7.STB 

82.80 

34 

1:166.00 

U17 

38.117 

642!  00 

60.31 

IT 

8868 

SJ 

1,203-00 

uig 

K,va 

06.84 

37 

8043 

aa 

1,180-00 

UTS 

38.403 

60.83 

IT 

ST 

1,110.00 

HBfi 

is.m 

1, 133^00 

80.89 

■'—00 

UH 

8^493 

Tatx 

B238 

71 

00 

111.433 

i.vfis.oo 

10 

0603 

41 

00 

UTS 

64.870 

1.148.00 

OT41 

00 

»11 

40,030 

00 

uu 

38:381 

osiioo 

94.30 

0944 

00 

WiS 

38,  IM 

081.00 

63.66 

16 

0084 

« 

00 

38  438 

844,00 

10023 

.13 

00 

UBS 

WSfiT 

1,176.00 

03.26 

1 

26 

00 

tea 

,ia:84a 

i; 110. 00 

8S07 

00 

sm 

186.08 

I 

10117 

00 

IT3S 

29 

10287 

n 

,.„.oo 

ETM 

i^ioaoo 

,197.00 

SWT 

W 

683-00 

67.'43 

,110.00 

879.00 

63.48 

30 

10270 

,087.00 

<»TT 

708.00 

34 

10383 

00 

,306,00 

M 

),  314.00 

183.68 

Ibr. 

10853 

,285.00 

MSI 

47 

1,130.00 

97.06 

eoM 

83 

2;a74.oo 

180.44 

10868 

28 

10667 

13 

,161.00 

38 

367.40 

80 

,003.00 

S3 

3 !  270!  00 

180  93 

,617.00 

00 

1,2*4.00 

10i67 

10768 

87 

.166.00 

10769 

71 

,133.00 

l!  117. 00 

£3 

823.00 

aaas 

40 

740.00 

6^23 

1,172.00 

■aos 

1.340.00 

136.68 

«aio 

90 

i.aiT.oo 

126.47 

10843 

ilmoo 

CUl 

1.290.00 

133.68 

84 

1,271.00 

106. 7S 

88 

'883.00 

63.73 

tlooo.oo 

730.00 

61.01 

10934 

71 

1,197,00 

10M3 

73 

3,416,00 

00 

807!  oo 

ssisi 

80 

68a  00 

MU 

81 

«u.oa 

Sl.H 

..,J66 

998,00 

•MC 

87 

83.08 

10086 

80,200 

l,M4  0O 

1,^00 

UOSl 

66,828 

1,130.00 

MIO 

87 

ll  131,00 

ssin 

66,241 

1,132,00 

3346  WOOD  Ptrif ,  pbint  pafeb,  xto. 

Rnfortatiimt  fnm  N«m  ihwutmd  at  Bangor.  Mi.,  from  Janvary  1,  1901,  to  Jang  1, 
i9(W— ContiBued. 

CHBUICAL  FOLP,  DKBLEACHED-CoattmMd. 


■>^ 

•sr 

Qowfltr- 

™. 

D«7- 

DMa. 

■K' 

ClauitltT. 

v^«. 

Doty. 

PimmdM. 

SSfi? 

23 

1«W 

,151.00 
,H7,M 
,1«.I1Q 

wss 

2« 

IKM 

34 

» 

Oiind 

oW... 

a.iea,to» 

Bisnoo 

70,  mas 

No  importations  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June 
1,  1908,  of  filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897. 


».». 

Entrj  Na. 

Quuititr. 

Valoa. 

DatT. 

1007. 

»,187 
•.MO 

» 

tatLCO 

«)7.ao 

36 

7(8.00 

Importationt  of  pulp  teood  at  Bangor,  Mt.,from  January  1, 1907,  to  Jutu  1, 190S. 


f™«- 

Dite. 

"5?' 

QamUty. 

-Valns. 

Duty. 

Jul     3, 1907 

<wsi 

«78B 

i 

13 

*a.oo 
Moa 

£S 

M.0O 

MOO 

li 

4S.CI0 

lux.     0, 1«D7 

WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETO. 


From— 

J«.^l(.,l»7 

'l^dc";.:'^. 

J»n.   12,1907 
JSD.   14,1M7 

Jm.    16,  hot 

Im.    IsllSOT 

Jan.    »,l9aT 

I.I1.    23,1907 

'":J':.r. 

'";,.-: '•"'. 

Jan.    28,1907 

'■^d.":!'^. 

Feb.     I,1B07 
Feb.     2,1B07 

Feb.     9, 1B07 

Feb.  13,1907 

Feb.  IJ,1907 
Feb.  14,10U7 

Feb.  18;i»07 

Feb.  20.1907 
Feb.  21,1907 

Feb,  26,1907 

Feb.  28,1907 

tao.a> 

IS 

IS 

2848 


If  OOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Importatwru  of  pulp  v>ood  at  Bangor,  Me,,  from  January  7,  1907,  to  June  1,  1903 — 

Continued. 


From — 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Quebec 

Feb.  28,1907 

Mar.    2,1907 

Mar.    4,1907 

do.. 

9994 

10019 
10046 
10047 
10048 
10049 
10065 
10100 
10101 
10133 
10134 
10244 
10245 
10246 
10263 
10280 
10292 
10315 
10324 
10346 
10379 
10396 
10511 
10612 
10589 
10611 
10612 
10669 
10600 
10691 
10698 
10728 
10729 
10730 
10743 
10765 
10766 
10767 
10788 
10790 
10628 
10829 
10830 
10831 
10832 
10833 
10944 
10945 
10946 
10947 
10970 
11012 
11037 
11040 
11041 
11081 
11144 
11145 
11146 
11147 
11148 
11149 
11179 
11180 
11181 
11182 
11183 
11184 
11213 
11214 
11215 
11216 
11217 
11218 
11230 
11231 
11232 
11334 
11385 
11886 

CordM. 
9 
10 
15 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
14 
18 
13 
•     11 
10 

1? 

12 

10 

53 

10 

10 

12 

12 

14§ 

14 

12 

12 

12 

9 
15 
18 
12 
12 
12 
11 

9 
45 
18 

9 
10 
12 
11 
12 
14 
15 
14 
10 
12 
15 
11 
15 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
12 
13 
16 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
15 
12 
18 
15 
13 
18 
18 
45 
18 

9 

9 
10 
11 
12 
11 
11 
14 

186.00 
4a  00 
45.00 
86.00 
86.00 
36.00 
40.00 
86.00 
42.00 
80.00 
40.00 
83.00 
4a  00 
50.00 
83.00 
86.00 
4a  00 

15a  00 

50.00 
40.00 
88.00 
48.00 
46.00 
45.00 
85.00 
88.00 
86.00 
45.00 
45.00 
65.00 
88.00 
86.00 
85.00 
83.00 
45.00 

225.00 
90.00 
45.00 
33.00 
35.00 
33.00 
36.00 
42.00 
45.00 
42.00 
40.00 
36.00 

.  45.00 
83.00 
45.00 
89.00 
38.00 
86.00 
83.00 
83.00 
88.00 
89.00 
48.00 
33.00 
33.00 
36.00 
86.00 
86.00 
45.00 
86.00 
39.00 
45.00 
89.00 
90.00 
90.00 

225.00 
90.00 
45.00 
45.00 
30.00 
88.00 
86.00 
83.00 
88.00 
«2.00 

Free. 

New  Brunswlclc 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.    6,1907 
do.. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  11,1907 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  12,1907 

Mar.  18,1907 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

N*w T^run.swlck. .  . 

Mar.  14,1907 
do. ...... 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  15,1907 
Mar.  16,1907 
Mar.  18,1907 
Mar.  23,1907 
do 

Free. 

Freei 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Mar.  25,1907 

Mar.  26,1907 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Quebec 

Mar.  27,1907 

Mar.  28,1907 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  29,1907 
.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

New  Rnm^wlnlr ,     , . 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Apr.     1, 1907 
do«. . . . . . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Apr.     2, 1907 
....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.     6,1907 
....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Apr.    8.1907 
....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.    9,1907 
....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  10,1907 

Apr.  12,1907 

... ..do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Fieei 

Do 

Fieei 

Fieei 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Apr.  13,1907 
...  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Fieei 

....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

....do 

FreeL 

Apr.  15,1907 
....  .do ....... 

Fieei 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  17,1907 
•  • • •  .do. •••••• 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

•  * • •  •QU ••••••• 

Free. 

WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETO. 
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Importations  of  pulp  w>od  at  Bangor,  Me,,  from  Janua^  1,  1907,  to  Juns  1, 1909-^ 

Continued. 


Yvswc— 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

New  Brunswick 

Apr.  17,1907 
do 

11337 
11338 
11339 
11341 
11342 
11343 
11399 
11435 
11481 
11505 
11508 
11509 
11571 
11572 
11573 
11576 
11577 
11578 
11618 
11621 
11625 
11629 
11030 
11631 
11632 
11633 
11634 
11635 
11658 
11650 
11660 
11661 
11662 
11663 
11664 
11665 
11679 
11680 
11681 
11682 
11683 
11709 
11710 
11711 
11712 
11713 
11714 
11715 
11716 
11717 
11718 
11719 
11720 
11721 
11722 
11745 
11803 
11804 
11808 
11809 
11810 
11811 
11844 
11849 
11850 
11851 
11852 
11885 
11887 
11888 
11880 
11920 
11979 
11980 
11981 
11082 
11983 
11984 
11065 
11960 

Cord9. 
14 
14 
30 
14 
10 
10 
10 
15 
13 
36 
13 
13 
13 
13 
10 
20 
30 
10 
12 
12 
40 
13 
18 
10 
14 
10 
50 
10 

^ 

12 
12 
10 
10 
15 
12 
72 
63 
63 
45 
27 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
11 
13 
13 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 

11 

9 
10 
10 
70 
12 
12 
10 
11 
40 
10 
11 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
45 
12 
11 

$42.00 
42.09 

117.00 
42.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
45.00 
89.00 

108.00 
39.00 
39.00 
89.00 
89.00 
33.00 
65.00 

120.00 
80.00 
38.00 
86.00 

180.00 
39.00 
89.00 
33.00 
42.00 
40.00 

163.00 
33.00 
45.00 
50.00 
36.00 
36.00 
33.00 
33.00 
45.00 
38.00 

860.00 

31&00 

815.00 

225.00 

135.00 
40.00 
40.00 
39.00 
40.00 
40.00 
33.00 
39.00 
39.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
40.00 
40.00 
83.00 
45.00 
80.00 
40.00 

280.00 
36.00 
36.00 
40.00 
83.00 

160.00 
40.00 
83.00 
40.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
40.00 
40.00 
4a  00 

4a  00 

180.00 

4a  00 

38.  OP 

Flee. 

I>o 

Free. 

Do 

.... .do  ....>.. 

Freeu 

Do 

.... -do  ....... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  18,1907 
Apr.  19,1907 
Apr.  20,1907 

....  ado  ..••.«• 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

•  • . •  .do  ».••«.• 

Free. 

Do 

•  • .  .  ado ....... 

FreaL 

Do 

Apr.  22.1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

^  . .QD-  .  .  ^  ..  . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  23,1907 

Free* 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

QO  _-.-._ 

Free 

Do 

Free. 

^    ^   do ^^ 

Free 

Do !...!. I!!!". .'.i;!!!!!!!!!i;!! 

.do 

Free. 

^QO _- 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Apr.  24,1907 
....do 

Free. 

Do ; I. !!!!!!!!!!!! 

Free. 

QO-_  -- 

Free. 

Do 

do.... 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do.... 

Free. 

Do 

_  O A  .  .  _  _ 

Free. 

Do 

_ IIA  -  «  .  . 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

• 

Free. 

-QO----    - 

Free. 

Do !.!.!;!!!!  I*!*"'! 

uO   -  *  * 

Free. 

do    . 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

Apr.  25,1007 
.  ..do......  . 

Free. 

Free. 

Do !.*..".!!!!!!!'!!' 

do  ... 

Free. 

.     do     . 

Free. 

Do .*!!...!!;!!.'!!!!'!" 

do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do '..'.'.'.'." 

do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do ;..'.";;!!'.;;'.'.:: 

Free. 

do  ... 

Free. 

Do !.!!!!!'.!!!! 

Free. 

.    .do 

Free. 

Do !!!'.!I!!!! 

_do .-   - 

Free. 

.do -. 

Free. 

Qaebec 

do 

Free 

Apr.  27,1907 
do.  .. 

Free. 

Do 

Free 

..do.... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

..do.... 

Free. 

Apr.  29,1907 
--.dO------   - 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

do  _  -  - 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

-  -  -  - .do  _ - . *  -  - 

Free. 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  30,1907 
May     1,1907 

.  QO  ... > 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

-----  do ....... 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

•  « •  •  auO  «•••••• 

Free. 

•  • •  •  •QO*  •••■•• 

Free. 

Do 

•  •  •  •  «  ilO  ••••••• 

Flee. 

2860 
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Imp€frtaiMi9  of  pulp  wood  qi  Bangor.  Me.^  from  January  i,  1907 ^  to  Jum  1, 190S^ 

Continued. 


F««^ 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

N«w  BniPf  wick ...,.x.,t-- 

May    1,1907 
.....  do ....... 

11967 
11968 
11989 
11990 
11991 
12010 
12020 
12UK1 
12022 
12048 
12049 
12060 
12051 
12052 
12053 
12040 
12041 
12161 
12194 
12195 
12198 
12199 
12200 
12201 
12202 
12203 
12276 
12277 
12278 
12279 
12280 
12281 
12315 
12316 
12317 
12318 
12320 
12321 
12322 
12332 
12333 
12349 
12363 
12364 
12365 
12366 
12383 
12437 
12438 
12439 
12441 
12451 
13460 
12461 
12462 
12493 
12494 
12511 
12522 
12544 
12545 
12556 
12557 
12558 
12560 
12571 
12573 
12574 
12678 
12587 
12637 
12638 
13639 
12640 
12650 
12662 
12663 
12708 
12709 
13605 

Cards, 

10 
10 

11 

10 
10 
10 

11 

13 

13 

86 

37 

68 

«4 

45 

86 

10 

13 

10 

10. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

18 
10 
10 
20 
20 
18 
13 
13 
10 
14 
10 
18 
13 
10 
IB 
13 
63 
64 
9 
9 
13 
10 
10 
13 
34 
10 
13 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
86 
37 
37 
10 
10 
11 
11 
37 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
13 
18 
18 
10 
U 

f4aoo 
4a  00 

83.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 

83.00 
86.00 
80.00 

18a  00 

135.00 

816.00 

370.00 

326.00 

18a  00 

40.00 

80.00 

40.00 

40.00 

83.00 

4a  00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

40.00 
36.00 
80.00 

oaoo 

40.00 

49.00 

100.00 

80.00 

oaoo 

80.00 
80.00 
83.00 
66.00 
40.00 
39.00 
86.00 
60.00 
90.00 
86.00 
315.00 
370.00 
45.00 
46.00 
80.00 
83.00 
83.00 
85.00 
73.00 
40.00 
86.00 
86.00 
88.00 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
40.00 
40.00 
180.00 
135.00 
135.00 
49.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
135.00 
35.00 
40.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
45.00 
33.00 
30.00 
90.00 
49.00 
83.00 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.....do. • •• ... 

Fxee. 

Do 

.....do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May     3,1907 
y....do....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.....do. ...>.. 

Free. 

Do 

.....do.. •■•.. 

Free. 

Qiiel)ec 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. •■••.. 

Free. 

Do 

.....do.... ... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. •••>.. 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

.... .do. ...... 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

May    3,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

May    6,1907 

May     7,1907 

.....do....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do.  ..*•.. 

Free. 

Do 

.....do. ...... 

Free. 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

....  .do. ••••.. 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

May     8,1907 

May    9,1907 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

May  10,1907 
do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do.  • .  • .. . 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. . • • .. . 

Free. 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do .••••.. 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do ••..... 

Free. 

Quebec... 

....  .do. • . • .. . 

Free. 

Do 

... ..do. ...... 

Free. 

New  Bruiuwlck 

May  11,1907 
....  .do. ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do.  .•••... 

Free. 

Do 

....  do.  .••.... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May  13,1907 

May   14,1907 

...  ..do........ 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

..... do.. •••.•• 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do.... .... 

Free. 

May  15,1907 
....  .do.... .... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May  16,1907 
....  .do....  •  •  • . 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ••• .  •  •  • 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May  17,1907 
.....do. ...... 

Fiee. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

....  .do.... .... 

Free. 

Do 

May  18,1907 
do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do... .  •  ••  . 

Free. 

Quebec 

do 

Free. 

}4ew  Bnnufwlok 

May  20,1907 
....  .do.... .... 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do.. ...... 

Free. 

May  21,1907 

^  _CiO 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

-  ..do. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free^ 

do 

Free. 

Canada 

May  32,1907 

Free. 
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TmpcftaHcm  of  ptdp  wood  at  Bangor,  Me,,  from  Jartuary  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1903 — 

Continued. 


FronDr— 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

N#w  Bnmr^lolr 

Hay  22,1907 

12096 
12097 
12910 
12911 
12734 
12790 
12791 
12750 
12811 
12812 
12813 
12847 
12848 
12938 
12939 
12940 
12941 
12932 
12957 
120S8 
12959 
12989 
13079 
13080 
13113 
13114 
13115 
13160 
13174 
13176 
13170 
13177 
13178 
18179 
13180 
13213 
13237 
13238 
13239 
13240 
13283 
13285 
13329 
13330 
13331 
13399 
13400 
13401 
13402 
13403 
13376 
13427 
13435 
13436 
13437 
13464 
18492 
13530 
13540 
13606 
13607 
13608 
13609 
13610 
13611 
13612 
13748 
13881 
13883 
14040 
14134 
298 
842 
643 
644 
675 
644 
645 
646 
714 

^Cards. 
14 
11 
10 
10 
10 
63 
27 
60 
11 
11 
12 
13 
18 
46 
0 
9 
9 
12 
12 
11 
11 
15 
10 
10 
11 
11 
12 
40 
27 
46 
86 
36 
18 
0 
9 
10 
86 
18 
86 
86 
14 
10 
18 
13 
10 
45 
36 
18 
9 
9 
13 
11 
9 
9 
18 
12 
14 
15 
30 
18 
18 
18 
9 
9 
9 
64 
12 
12 
12 
11 
12 
10 
20 
40 
80 
14 
12 
12 
14 
30 

$42.00 

33.00 

40.00 

49.00 

39.00 

315.00 

135.00 

163.00 

33.00 

33.00 

36.00 

85.00 

40.00 

225.00 

45.00 

4&00 

45.00 

86.00 

3&00 

33.00 

saoo 

45.00 

33.00 

33.00 

33.00 

33.00 

43.00 

161.00 

136.00 

225.00 

180.00 

18a  00 

9a  00 

46.00 
46.00 

8a  00 
18a  00 

90.00 
180.00 
180.00 

4a  00 
3a  00 

39.00 

39.00 

33.00 

225.00 

18a  00 
9a  00 

46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
83.00 
46.00 
45.00 
9a  00 
86.00 
4a  00 
45.00 
105.00 

9a  00 

90.00 
90.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 

270.00 
42.00 
86.00 
86.00 
83.00 
42.00 
85.00 
98.00 

240.00 

180.00 
42.00 
86.00 
86.00 
42.00 

180.00 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .GO.... .... 

Free. 

Do 

May  23,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

. .  ...do.... .... 

Free. 

Do 

May  24,1907 
May  25,1907 

Free. 

-  Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

May  27,1907 
....  .do. ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

May  28,1907 
....  .do.... .... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

May  28,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do..... 

Free. 

K#v  Rninawl^rk ....r...r...T, 

May  29,1907 

May  30,1907 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

May  31,1907 

June    3, 1907 

.....  do. ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

June    4,1907 
....  .do..... ... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

do 

Free. 

Do.;:;:::::::::::::::;:;::;;::::;::::::::::;; 

June    5, 1907 
....  .do..... ... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

....  .do..... ... 

Free. 

Do 

. . . .  .do...... .  • 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do..... ... 

FreOi 

Do 

. . . .  .do....... . 

FreOi 

• . . .  .do..... ... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

OBnadft 

June    6,1907 
. .. .  .do..... ... 

Free. 

Quebec .- 

Free. 

Do...... : ::::;:::::;::::::;.. 

.....  do. ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

June    7, 1907 
-----  do. « -. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Nev  Bn^uvwick 

June    8, 1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

. do . . 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

June  10,1907 

June  11,1907 

do... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec ■. 

Free. 

Da.::;:;;:;;:::;;;;::;:::;;;;::;:;;:;;::;;:;: 

. .      do     . .  . . 

Free. 

Do 

...    do  

Free. 

June  12,1907 

June  13,1907 

June  14,1907 

....  .do..... ... 

Free. 

N«v  Brunswick 

Free. 

Free. 

Qnebec 

Free. 

^Dol....;;;;;..: ;.;.:::;;::::::::::::::.: 

June  16,1907 
•  •  •  •  •  do.  ..«•.•. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

....  .do....«-. . 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

June  20,1907 

June  22,1907 

....  .do..... ... 

P^ree. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

June  26,1907 
June  29,1907 
July     9. 1907 
July   10,1907 
July  16,1907 
....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Quebec. ." 

Free. 

DoV:::;::::;::::. :;:::;:::;;;;::::::::;:::::: 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

July   18,1907 

July  20,1907 

.....do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

July  21,190^ 

Free. 
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ImportatioM  of  pulp  wood  at  Bangor^  Jf«.,  from  Januctry  i,  1907,  to  Juru  1, 1909-^ 

Continued. 


Fiozn— 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

ValiM. 

Doty. 

• 
Ifew  WniTiflwIck 

July  23,1907 

July  24,1907 

....  .do. ...... 

786 
766 
780 
795 
880 
917 
918 
919 
059 
997 
998 
999 
1015 
\MQ^ 
1051 
1052 
1084 
1103 
1104 
1106 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1139 
1140 
1141 
1157 
1224 
1245 
1247 
1310 
1311 
1313 
1314 
1841 
1869 
1419 
1420 
1450 
1481 
1488 
1510 
1511 
1533 
1542 
1543 
1544 
1677 
1707 
1743 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1814 
1873 
1901 
1902 
1927 
1961 
1962 
2006 
2007 
2025 
2U26 
2049 
3118 
2157 
2158 
2166 
2226 
2227 
2229 
2264 
2288 
2289 
2290 
2325 
2326 

Cwrdt. 
12 
12 
80 
13 
10 
14 
18 
8 
15 
40 
10 
10 
15 
15 
10 
10 
10 
80 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
48 
12 
12 
15 
16 
86 
13 
60 
86 
86 
12 
48 
48 
12 
12 
48 
48 
11 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
96 
48 
11 
86 
86 
72 
60 
86 
48 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
48 
60 
12 
12 
60 
13 
18 
86 
12 
13 
13 
12 
10 
10 

186.00 

86.00 

180.00 

39.00 

80.00 

40.00 

89.00 

25.00 

80.00 

340.00 

60.00 

60.00 

45.00 

45.00 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

180.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

120.00 

144.00 

86.00 

86.00 

45.00 

4a  00 

144.00 

89.00 

288.00 

144.00 

144.00 

89.00 

192.00 

192.00 

48.00 

48.00 

192.00 

192.00 

83.00 

4a  00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 
6a  00 

86.00 
88400 
192.00 

83.00 
144.00 
144.00 

asaoo 

34a  00 
144.00 
192.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 

192.00 
34a  00 

4a  00 

4a  00 

S4aoo 

89.00 

89.00 

14400 

4a  00 

89.00 
80.00 

4a  00 

89.00 
40.00 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

Na^  "Rnwiswlidr ^ 

July   25,1907 
July   27,1907 
July   29,1907 

Freou 

Do 

Freou 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

. ....do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

July   30,1907 
July  31,1907 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

New  Brunswick 

Free. 

Do 

....  .QO ..•••.• 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.     1,1907 

Aug.    2, 1907 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

... ..do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.    3,1907 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.    5,1907 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free^- 

Do 

....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.    7,1907 
Aug.    8,1007 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Aug.    9, 1907 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Aug.  10,1907 

Aug.  12,1907 

Aug.  13,1907 

....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Aug.  14,1907 

Aug.  15,1907 

....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.  16,1907 
....  .do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.  17,1907 

•  •• • ado.  ••■•«. 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.  22,1907 
Aug.  23,1907 
Aug.  24,1907 
Aug.  26,1907 
....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.  27,1907 

Aug.  29,1907 

Aug.  30,1907 

do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Aug.  31,1907 

Sept.    2,1907 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Sept.   3,1907 

^  .     .  _  QO 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Sept.    4,1907 
....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Sept.   5,1907 

Sept.    7,1907 

Sept.   9,1907 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Sept  11,1907 
. . • .  .do. ----- 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Sept  13,1907 

Sept  14,1907 

. . . . .  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Frea. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Sept  16,1907 

■  •  •  •  •  U  V  ••«■•■• 

Free. 

Qoabeo. 

Fne. 
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FmportaiUmM  qf  pulp  V)ood  at  Bangor,  Me.,  from  January  1, 1907,  to  Jtau  1,  1908^ 

Continued. 


From — 


TSkm  Bronswiok. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Qnebeo. 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

.QoBbeo 

Do 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ouebeo 

new  Brunswick. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ouebeo 

New  Brunswlok. 

Do 

QMbeo 

Do 

MewBrunswIek.. 


Date. 


007 


007 
907 
907 
907 
907 


907 


907 


907 
907 


907 
907 
907 
907 


907 
907 


907 


907 
907 
907 


907 
907 


907 
907 
907 


Sept.  16. 
B«ptl7, 

do.. 

....do.. 
Sept  18, 
Sept  21, 
Sept  23, 
Sept  26, 
S^t  27, 

do.. 

Sept  28, 

do.. 

Sept  30, 

do.. 

Oct.  1, 
Oct.  2, 
....do.. 
Oct.  4, 
Oct.  6, 
Oct.  7, 
Oct     8, 

do.. 

Oct  9, 
Oct.  18, 

do.. 

do.. 

Oct.  24, 

do.. 

Oct  25, 
Oct  28, 
Oct  30, 
....do.. 
Nov.  4, 
Nov.  8, 
....do.. 
Nov.  11, 
Nov.  12, 
Nov.  13, 
....do.. 
....do.. 
Nov.  16, 

do.. 

Nov.  23, 
Nov.  26, 
Nov.  28, 

Nov.  ao, 

Deo.  4, 
Deo.  fi, 
Deo.  6, 
Deo.    0, 

do.. 

Deo.  11, 
Dec.  14, 
Dec.  16, 

do.. 

do.. 

Deo.  21, 
Dec.  23, 
Deo.  24, 
Dec.  25, 

do.. 

do.. 

Deo.  27, 

do.. 

Dec.  30, 

do.. 

Dec.  31, 

do.. 

Jan.     1, 

do.. 

Jan.  2, 
Jan.     3, 

do.. 

Jan.     6, 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.    8|  1908 


907 


907 
907 
907 
907 
907 
907 
907 
907 


907 
907 
907 


907 
907 
907 
907 


907 


907 


907 


908 


908 
906 


908 


Entry 
No. 


2378 
2381 
2382 
2410 
2501 
2543 
2616 


2681 
2707 
2700 
2761 
2762 
2703 
2842 
2843 
2907 
2938 
2978 
3022 
3023 
3065 
3360 
3370 
3397 
3630 
3681 
8675 
3725 
3911 
3912 
4115 
4328 
4829 
4442 
4513 
4582 
4683 
4607 
4774 
4775 
5142 
6284 
5408 
5496 
5644 
6704 
«744 
6886 
5887 
6048 
6170 
6270 
6271 
6293 
6648 
6822 
6843 
6881 
6882 
6883 
7056 
7070 
7180 
7181 
7209 
7210 
7248 
7258 
7322 
7356 
7356 
7432 
7433 
7435 
7443 
7606 


Quantity. 


Cordt. 


48 

20 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
40 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
11 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
12 
11 
12 
20 
20 
12 
11 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 
18 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
20 
11 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Value. 


8192.00 
8a  00 
4&00 
4&00 
SOiOO 

4a  00 
4a  00 

40.00 

4a  00 

40.00 
38L0O 
40.00 

4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
4a  00 

36.00 

4a  00 

160.00 
4000 
40.00 
40  00 
40.00 
48.00 
48.00 
86.00 
36.00 
4000 

6a  00 

40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
38.00 
25.00 
4000 
30.00 
30.00 
36.00 
48.00 
36.00 
30.00 
30.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
6a  00 

taoo 

48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48  00 
30.00 
80.00 
40.00 
48.00 
39.00 
36.00 
39.00 
•  4&00 
9a  00 
36.00 

4a  00 

48.00 
35.00 
33.00 
120.00 
33.00 
40.00 
33.00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
36.00 
4000 


Duty. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Fre& 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Freer 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Ftm. 
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Imj)ortaiion$  of  pulp  woodai  Bangor ,  Me. ^  fmm  Jcnuaay  1,  1907^  to  June  1, 19C3 — 

Continued. 


From — 


Date. 


Entry 
No. 


Qoaatity. 


Valoa. 


Datj. 


New  Brans wiok.. 

Do 

Onebeo 

New  Brunswick.. 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Qaebec 

New  Brunswick.. 

Do 

Do 

Qoebeo 

New  Brunswick.. 

Do 

Do 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Quebec 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New  Brunswick.. 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Do 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick. 
•  Do 


Jan.  8, 1908 
Jan.     8,1906 

do 

Jan.  10.1908 
Jan.  11,1908 
Jan.   13,1908 

do 

Jan.    15,1908 

do 

Jan.    16,1908 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.  17,1906 
Jan.  18,1908 

do 

Jan.   20,1908 

do 

do 

Jan.   21,1908 

do 

Jan.   22,1908 

..4. .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.  23,1906 
Jan.  24,1908 
Jan.   25,1908 

do 

Jan.   27,1908 

do 

do , 

,...,do 

Jan.   28,1906 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  30,1906 
do , 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Qaebec , 

Do 

New  Brunswick. 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Quebec 

Do 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Do 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


.....do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

— do., 

Feb.     3, 1908 
Feb.     4, 1908 

....do 

....do 

Feb.    5, 1908 

....do 

....do 

Feb.     6, 1908 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Feb.     8,1908 

do 

....do 

....do 

Feb.  10,1908 
do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Feb.  12.1908 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


7009 
7609 
7714 
7775 
7825 
7930 
79S2 
8101 
8102 
8167 
8173 
8174 
8251 
8239 
8308 
8310 
83S7 


Oordt. 


8390 
8483 
8484 
8603 
8604 
8618 
8619 
8620 
8621 
8622 
8636 
8712 
8807 
8806 
8870 
8871 
8872 
8873 
8990 
8991 
8992 
8998 
9062 
9063 
9084 
9085 
9092 
9093 
9094 
9095 
9096 
9097 
9098 
9234 
9329 
9330 
9331 
9392 
9894 
9395 
9425 
9426 
9433 
9434 
9550 
9553 
9554 
9555 
9618 
9674 
9675 
9676 
9677 
9678 
9811 
9812 
9813 
9814 
9615 
9816 
9617 
9618 


13 
15 
30 
11 
13 
11 
U 
U 
10 
10 
11 
15 
30 
10 
U 
11 
13 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
80 
50 
40 
30 
30 
30 
13 
11 
13 
13 
13 
11 
10 
13 
13 
13 
10 
10 
13 
13 
10 
10 
11 
16 
13 
13 
10 
11 
13 
15 
11 
11 
88 
10 
10 
10 
13 
15 
13 
38 
10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
U 
13 
13 
86 
10 
10 
13 
10 
13 
10 
10 
U 


.130.00 

6a  00 
loaoo 

44.00 
48.00 
4100 
44.00 
44.00 
35.00 
4a  00 
44.00 

6a  00 

18a  00 

4a  00 

44.00 
44.00 
48.00 

4aoo 

40.00 
40.00 
33.00 

8a  00 
4a  00 

180.00 

3oaoo 

34a  00 

180.00 

120.00 

156.00 

52.00 

44.00 

52.00 

3a  00 
3a  00 

33.00 
40.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
40.00 
3a  00 
52.00 
52.00 
30.00 
3a  00 
83.00 

4a  00 

52.00 
52.00 

4a  00 

4100 
48.00 

6a  00 

4100 
4100 
132.00 
4a  00 
40.00 
30.00 
52.00 
45.00 
86.00 

15a  00 
4a  00 

4100 
4100 
4100 
33.00 
45.00 
48.00 
48.00 
14100 
40.00 
40.00 

saoo 

80.00 
48.00 
30.00 
80.00 
48.00 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


Fre*. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free, 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


WOOD  PUIiP,  FKENT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
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htportationi  of  pidp  wood  at  Bangor,  Me.,  from  January  1, 1907 ,  to  Junt  /,  1908^ 

Continued. 


From— 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Hnr  Bnnswldii 

Feb.  12,1906 
do 

0610 
0620 
9637 
9839 
0960 
9961 
9962 
9963 
9964 
9965 
9966 
9967 
9968 
9960 
9970 
10017 
10096 
10110 
10111 
10112 
10113 
10114 
10177 
10178 
10260 
10285 
10286 
10287 
10288 
10310 
10311 
10324 
10325 
10326 
10327 
10328 
10320 
10411 
10412 
10427 
10428 
10420 
10430 
10438 
10446 
10447 
10448 
10440 
10450 
10451 
10452 
10453 
10454 
10455 
10492 
10493 
10494 
10496 
10496 
10506 
10606 
10564 
10666 
10666 
10567 
10699 
10600 
10604 
10607 
10641 
10642 
11)674 
10675 
10676 
10677 
10678 
10679 
10680 
10681 
10683 

Cwdt. 
12 
12 
86 
10 
10 
11 
11 
10 
10 
12 
11 
10 
11 
12 
11 
10 
14 
10 
10 
11 
45 
36 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
56 
12 
10 
16 
13 
12 
11 
13 
11 
11 
12 
0 
11 
11 
12 
11 
10 
48 
12 
15 
12 
10 
16 
12 
12 
13 
11 
14 
10 
10 
12 
13 
10 
10 
11 
16 
12 
12 
13 
11 
10 
48 
18 
15 
12 
10 
11 
12 
15 
12 
14 
16 
11 

$48.00 
86.00 

144.00 
20.00 
88.00 
44.00 
44.00 
83.00 
40.00 
30.00 
44.00 
30.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
30.00 
56.00 
4a  00 
30.00 
38.00 

180.00 

144.00 
36.00 
36.00 
40.00 
36.00 
36.00 

22U.00 
36.00 
3a  00 
48.00 
39.00 
86.00 
33.00 
62.00 
44.00 
44.00 
36.00 
27.00 
33.00 
36.00 
48.00 
44.00 
33.00 

144.00 
36.00 
45.00 
36.00 
40.00 
48.00 
36.00 
48.00 
39.00 
44.00 
42.00 
30.00 
4a  00 
86.00 
39.00 
6a  00 
60.00 
44.00 
48.00 
36.00 
38.00 
30.00 
44.00 
6a  00 

228.00 
54.00 
45.00 
86.00 
8a  00 
83.00 
36.00 
45.00 
36.00 
43.00 
48.00 
44.00 

Freeu 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  13,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  H1908 

Free. 

Do 

FrflA. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Ooobee 

FraiL 

NSW  dRIIWICK .••.■.•*■.•.••••.•••••..••.•■•.•.. 

Free. 

Do 

Fraa. 

Do 

. . . .  .do, •••••• 

FroeL 

Do 

FraeL 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

... .  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  15,1906 

Feb.   17,1908 

....  .db. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Fraa. 

Do 

....  .do. .  •  ■  • . . 

Fre^ 

Do 

....  .do  •  .  .  .  *  a  • 

Fraa. 

Do 

do 

Ftml 

Do 

. . . » .  do ....... 

Free. 

Feb.  18,1908 
.....  do ....... 

Free, 

Do 

Free. 

Feb.  19,1906 

Feb.  20,1906 

.....  do .  ••.... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do ; 

Feb.  21,1906 
do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  22,1908 
.....  do . • ..... 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

.....  do . . ..... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Feb.  24,1908 
.  ...  do . . ..... 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do . . ..... 

Free. 

Free 

Do 

.....  do  • . ..... 

Free. 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Feb.  25,1908 

•  •  •  •  •  do  9  m   «  ■  •  «  « 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

« •  •  •  •  do  «•*•••• 

Free. 

Do 

.  ^ Q A  _..•..._ 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do. ...... 

Free. 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

.....  do . . ..... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Feb.  26,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do ....... 

Free 

do 

Free 

Do 

Feb.  27,1908 
....'.  do ....... 

Free 

Free 

Do '. 

do 

Free 

do 

Free 

Do 

Feb.  28,1908 
do 

Free 

Free 

Qaebee 

do 

Free 

do 

Free 

Mmi  Rrnnnrlnlr . ,  .,^,.,... ^.. 

Feb.  29,1908 
do 

Free. 

Free. 

Do ! 

Mar.    2,1906 
. . .  ..do. . ..... 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

. . no . 

Free. 

..-••do.  • « »••• 

Free. 

Do 

■   ■  a   ■  a  UO  «*««*«■ 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do . . ..... 

Free. 

. . . .  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do..... 

•  .. .  .uO..  •  •••  . 

Fim 

2856 
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hnportaUons  of  jnUp  vfood  at  Bangor,  Me. ,  from  January  1,  1907^  to  Jun$  1,  1909— 

Continued. 


FnnxH— 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Qoantlty. 

Valotu 

Daty. 

Nflw  BniDflwifilc..... ...................... --T--- 

liar.    3,1908 
do.. 

10683 
10601 
10692 
10603 
10694 
10708 
10709 
10727 
10728 
10733 
10734 
10735 
10767 
10758 
10778 
10779 
10799 
10801 
10822 
10823 
10849 
10850 
10651 
10852 
10876 
10877 
10878 
10879 
10894 
10895 
10806 
10912 
10937 
10938 
10957 
10958 
10977 
10978 
10979 
10980 
11006 
11007 
11008 
11009 
11016 
11024 
11025 
11026 
11027 
11028 
11039 
11040 
11041 
11043 
11043 
11044 
11068 
11069 
11081 
11062 
11083 
11094 
11095 
11096 
11097 
11098 
11099 
11100 
11120 
11121 
11122 
11123 
11124 
11134 
11163 
11154 
11155 
11156 
11157 
11168 
11168 
11169 

Cords. 
11 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
18 
10 
13 
45 
36 
37 
13 
10 
13 
U 
11 
11 
11 
16 
11 
11 
11 
11 
20 
20 
80 
60 
11 
11 
11 
11 
16 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
14 
11 
11 
30 
30 
30 
30 
20 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
80 
30 
30 
10 
40 
60 
11 
U 

844.00 
86.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
43.00 
64.00 

saoo 

86.00 
37a  00 

3iaoo 

162.00 
86.00 
80.00 

aaoo 

45.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
4&00 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
13a  00 
120.00 
180.00 
800.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
60.00 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
44.00 
83.00 
53.00 
88.00 
83.00 
18a  00 

13a  00 
isaoo 

130.00 

12a  00 

83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
48.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
36.00 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
83.00 
88.00 
88.00 
88.00 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
33.00 
88.00 

isaoo 
13a  00 
13a  00 
oaoo 

340.00 

3oaoo 

4400 
44.08 

Fna. 

Do 

FntL 

Do 

do 

Fna. 

Do  

do 

Vnb. 

Do 

do ....... 

Vnb. 

Do 

Mar.    3,1908 
.....do. ...... 

Vnb. 

Do 

Vim, 

Do 

Mar.    4,1906 
do 

FntL 

Do 

Free. 

OllfibAC ........................................ a > • 

Mar.    3,1908 
do 

FZM. 

FZM. 

Do 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

NffW  TIpiiMwlclr-. ^ - 

Mar.    6,1908 
.....do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.    6, 1908 
do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Ftm. 

Ouoboc 

Mar.    7,1908 
do 

Fi«o. 

N6W  Brunswick ............rr....«.T%.r-«f«r«..'-- 

Free. 

OuobM 

Mar.    9,1908 
.....  do ....... 

Frea. 

Nflw  Brunswick ...........^ r -ttt 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do  ...••.. 

FXM. 

do 

FXM. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Mar.  10,1906 
do... ,,.. 

Ftm. 

now  Brunswick . 

Frea. 

.....do.... ... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Mar.  11,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  12,1906 

Mar.  13,1906 

do 

Free. 

Free. 

Mew  Brunswick. T  T^-x,,..T,,.x,..,r- 

Free. 

Mar.  14,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Mar.  16,1908 
.....do....... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Mar.  17,1906 
.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Nfl»  "Rmnswlck  .,....-„..--.  ^  ,-...„..,. , 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

....  .do.,  a.... 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do ... ...  • 

Free. 

QuebfiO 

do 

Free. 

^  Do. ..: : :::..:... 

do....... 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

.....  do ....... 

Vnb. 

Do 

do ....... 

Fna. 

Mar.  18,1908 
do 

Fnei 

Do 

Free. 

....  .GO.  •  a  a  a  •  ■ 

Frea. 

Do 

FXM. 

Do 

Free^ 

Do 

Free. 

Free^ 

Do ; 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  20,1908 
. ....do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Mar.  21,1908 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

...  ..do. ...... 

Free^ 

...  ..do.  ...a.  . 

Free^ 

Do 

do. ...... 

Free^ 

... ..do. ...... 

Frea. 

Do 

... ..do. ...... 

Frea. 

Mar.  23,1906 
... ..do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

.....do.  a.aa.. 

Free. 

Do 

....  do 

Free. 

do 

Free. 

Do 

. . . ..do. ...... 

Free. 

Mar.  24,1908 
... ..do. ...... 

Free. 

^eS::::::::::::::::::;::::;:::::::::;:;::::::: 

Frea. 

.....  do ....... 

Free^ 

Do 

....  .do. ...... 

Free. 

Mar.  25,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do '. 

Fna. 

. . do ....... 

Freei 

D%y. i.*:i;;..i!;;;;;; 

....  aOOa  ••••.. 

WOOD  PULF,  FBINT  PIFKB,  WTO.  2367 

btpertMoHt  tff  pulp  voed  U  Bangor,  M*.,fnm  JoKtMry  1,  IXTT,  to  /tiiw  1, 190S— 
ContiDued. 


■fu.  a,igas 

!^:^i'f!^.. 

Uar.  11,1908 

A^.     1,1«8 

Apr.     MBC8 

Apr     *,  IMS 

■iiti.m 

■Ai^^Mi« 

Apr.^lO,l<« 

■AAm 

:::::S:::;::: 

- 

tj-il 

33.00 

ISlS 

a 

33.00 

vn 

'!iH! 

as 

33.00 

9858 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEE,  ETC. 


ImportatioTU  of  pulp  wood  at  Bangor,  Me.,  from  Janu4xry  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 190^^ 

CJontiiiued. 


Fromr— 

Date. 

Entry 
No. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Now  Brunswick 

Apr.  11,1006 
do 

11M8 
lll>69 
11601 
11602 
11603 
11604 
11615 
11627 
11646 
11647 
11705 
11706 
11707 
11706 
11709 
11714 
11753 
11759 
11761 
11762 
11810 
11811 
11812 
11813 
11814 
11865 
11866 
11867 
11937 
11938 
11979 
12051 
12072 
12084 
12085 
12149 
12150 
12192 
12228 
12243 
12262 
12263 
12278 
12354 
12379 
12380 
12495 
12557 
12598 
12599 
12600 
12650 
12699 
12711 
12712 
12713 
12769 
12801 
12802 
12803 
12912 
12944 
12945 
12946 
12947 
12948 
12977 
12981 
12062 

CordB. 
13 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
U 
11 
12 
11 
11 
13 
11 
11 
13 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
11 
12 
11 
11 
13 
44 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
13 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
13 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

$48.00 
48.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
88.00 
44.00 
83.00 
83.00 
36.00 
33.00 
83.00 
48.00 
83.00 
83.00 
86.00 
83.00 
40.00 
'  85.00 
40.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
38.00 
33.00 
48.00 
33.00 
48.00 
33.00 
83.00 
48.00 

132.00 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
83.00 
83.00 
33.00 
44.00 
33.00 
88.00 
83.00 
44.  DO 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
83.00 
36.00 
33.00 
33.00 
40.00 
40.00 
4a  00 
86.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
33.00 
33.00 
83.00 
33.00 
40.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
73.00 

Pfee. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  13,1906 
. . . .  •  do .•••••• 

Free. 

Do 

Fiee. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Quebec 

.....do. ...... 

Free. 

New  ^nmswi^k' r . . . , . 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  14,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  16,1908 

Free. 

Do : 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do ; 

.....  do ....... 

Free. 

Do • / 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  17,1906 
do 

Free. 

Quebec 

Free. 

Do 

...  ..do. ...... 

Free. 

Do 

.....  do 

Free. 

Kewnnipswick 

Apr.  20,1906 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  21,1908 
do 

Free. 

Do 

Free. 

Da 

.do . 

Free. 

Do 

Apr.  23,1908 
do.. 

Free. 

Free 

Do 

Apr.  24,1906 
Apr.  27,1908 
.  .do 

Free 

Do 

Free. 

Free 

Do 

do 

Fr^i. 

Do 

.do 

Ftba 

Do 

Apr.  29,1908 
.do 

FnM 

Do 

Ti*raA 

Do 

Apr.  30,1908 
May     1,1908 
May     2,1908 
do 

Ftaa 

Quebec 

Ftba 

New  Brunswick 

Free. 

Do 

"VrpA^ 

Do 

do 

Free. 

Do 

May     4,1908 
May     6,1908 
May     7,1908 
.do. . 

Free 

Do 

FniA. 

Do. 

Free 

Free. 

Do 

May   12,1908 
May    14,1908 
May    15,1908 
do 

Free. 

Ftmi 

Do .-... 

Free. 

Free. 

Do 

do 

Ftml 

Do 

May   18,1908 

May    19.1908 

May   20,1906 

do 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
FreA. 

Quebec 

Do 

New  B  runswlck 

do...    . 

Fl^A. 

Quebec 

May   21.1908 
May   22,1908 
do 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Ftml 

Do : .*....'"; 

New  Brunswick 

do 

Do 

May  27,1908 
May  28,1908 
do 

Fnw. 

Do 

FnM. 

Do 

Ftaa. 

Quebec .* 

do 

Ftaa. 

Do 

.     do 

Fr^i. 

Do • 

..    .do  .. 

Fr^ 

Do 

May  29,1908 
..    .do 

Fr^ 

Do 

PrML 

do 

Free. 

Total 

14,562 

56,332.00 

The  following  tables  were  compiled  by  the  committee  from  the 
foregoing  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  were  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  various  ports. 
In  reducing  pounds  to  tons^  1,000  pounds  or  more  were  conside>'ed  as  1 
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ton  (2,000  pounds)  and  quantities  under  1,000  pounds  were  disregarded. 
The  results,  therefore,  are  only  approximately  accurate,  but  they 
present  a  fair  rfoum^  of  a  mass  of  figures  concerning  the  importation 
of  wood  pulps  and  printing  papers  into  the  United  States  from  Janu- 
ary 1, 1907,  to  June  1,  1908. 

LnportaHonsfrom  Oomada  into  the  United  States  fromJanuary  1, 1907 ,  to  January  7, 1908. 


Groimd  wood  palp 

Chemioal  pulp,  unbleached 

Printlnif  paper 

PRINTING  PAPBB. 
[Accordlxig  to  yalue  per  pound.] 


Quantltj. 


Tona, 

188,660 
60,859 
18,862 


Value. 


«1, 919, 024.09 

1,886. 809.  Oa 

478,044.81 


2  cents  and  under. 
2  cents  to  2|  cents. 
2|  cents  to  8  cents. 
4oentsto6cents.. 


Total. 


Yalue, 


|4«7,»48.81 

8.624.00 

1,668.00 

19.00 


478,044.81 


No  bleached  chemical  wood  pulp  was  imported. 

ImportatUms  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  for  fine  months,  January  1,  1908,  (o 

June  1,  7908, 


Value. 


Ground  wood  pulp 

Chemical  pulp,  unbleached. 
Printing  pajxir 


9512,882.88 
414,258.88 
287.016.00 


•  AU  printing  paper  imported,  valued  at  2  cents  per  pound  or  less,  except  17  tonsi  yalued  at  above  3 
cents  and  less  than  2|  cents,  amounting  to  9846. 

No  bleached  chemical  wood  pulp  was  imported. 

'  Pulp  wood  imported  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  (17  ports). 


Period. 


January  1, 1907,  to  January  1, 1908 , 
January  1, 1908,  to  June  1, 1906. . . . , 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Cords. 
760,197 
828,016 


1,078,118 


Value. 


tS,  747,482 
1,649,880 


5,897,828 


European  importations  to  the  United  Statu  from  January  1,  1907,  to  January  1, 1908. 


Ground  wood  Pulp 

Chemical  pulp,  unbleached 
Chemical  pulp,  bleached . . . 

filter  masse 

Printing  paper 


Quantity. 


Tons, 

254 
67,796 
89,554 

184 
•  1,966 


Value. 


96,880 

2,096,802 

1,994,428 

24,400 

•  256,167 


•Thirteen  tons  from  Japan,  valued  at  14,8^ 
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PiONTING  PAPKB. 
(Accordiog  to  Talne,  per  pound.] 


Valm. 


SI  oentv  to  8  oenti 

8  cents  to  4  cents 

4  cents  to  S  cents r*. 

d  cents  an^  oyer 


$2,888 

18,6S7 

IS,  MB 

S12,8aO 


Total. 


20^107 


European  impartatUms  to  the  United  StaUtfirom  Jatmary  1, 1907 ^  to  January  2, 1908^  by 

countrie9  of  origin. 

[Tom  of  2,000  pounds.] 


OonntrlCB. 


Austria-Hungary 

Ctermany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Bnssla 

Otber  countries .. 


Ground- 
wood  pulp. 


102 
82 
70 


Chemical 
pulp,  un- 
bleached. 


1,806 
24,968 

7,488 
21,471 

2,022 
605 


Chemical 
bleached. 


6,268 

8,866 

18,026 

2,746 

4,022 

668 


Filter 


107 


27 


Printing 
paper. 


664 


1,118 


European  importatione  to  the  United  States  for  five  months^  January  i,  1908,  to  June  1, 1908^ 


Oround-wood  pulp 

Chemical  pu]p,  anbleached. 
Chemical  pulp,  bleached ... 

Filter  masse • 

Printing  paper 


Quantity. 


Tbns. 


18.788 

12,974 

41 

480 


Value. 


1665,875 

682,876 

7,795 

65,895 


f 

PRINTING  PAPER. 
[According  to  value  per  pound.] 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Scents  to 24 cents 

3bn«. 

80 

100 

60 

390 

tl,tt8 
7,154 
5,602 

60,801 

Scents  to  4  cents 

4  cents  to  5  cents ,,, 

6  cents  *Dd  ovc  ^  r .  r ..... . 

480 

65,895 

European  importaUone  to  the  Uniled  Stiates  for  five  numtha,  January  1, 1908^  to  Jvme  1, 

1908,  by  countriee  of  origin, 

[Tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Other  countries .. 


Ground- 
wood 
pulp. 


Chemical 
pulp,  un- 
bleached. 


685 
7,741 
6,282 
4.858 

749 
28 


Chemical 
bleached. 


851 
4,221 
8,S18 
8,610 

064 
15 


Filter 


41 


Printing 
paper. 


100 


226 


Other  countries  that  imported  various  kinds  of  pulp  and  printing? 
paper  are:  England,  ScotlaDd^  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  ana 
Italy-  The  amount  of  printing  paper  imported  from  these  countries 
combined  during  the  seventeen  months  was  1,839  tons. 
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West  Hotel, 

Minneapolis^  Minn.,  Oetoher  H.,  1908 — 10  a,  m. 

STATEHEHT  OF  F.  J.  KUNE,  OF  MIKNEAFOLIS. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibman.  Give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Kline.  F.  J.  Kline. 

The  Chairbian.  Your  business  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Logger  and  lumberman.    Superintendent  of  logging. 

The  Chairman.  Connected  with  whom? 

Mr.  Kline.  T.  B.  Walker. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  in  your  own  way  something  in 
regard  to  the  forestry  conditions  and  the  quantity  of  forests  of  Minne- 
sota, especially  as  to  the  spruce  forests  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  have  been  travelinjp;  through  that  country  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years.    You  mean  in  reference  S)  the  growth  of  spruce? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  spruce 
forests? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  anything  in  re- 
gard to  the  exact  quantity  of  spruce,  or  an  estimate  of  it,  because  I 
have  ^never  paid  so  much  attention  to  that.  But  I  have  been  over 
the  country  and  observed  and  noticed  spruce  all  through  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  spruce  usually  grow  here,  by  itself 
or  intermingled  with  other  trees? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  is  intermingled  with  other  trees.  I  don't  know  as 
I  have  ever  seen  any  large  spruce  swamps  in  Minnesota.  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  been  on  much  land  but  what  there  was  some 
spruce  on  it,  unless  it  is  around  close  to  the  lake  shores  or  bodies  of 
water.^  You  don't  see  much  spruce  there.  When  you  get  back  where 
there  is  a  thick  growth  of  timber  you  find  scattered  through  tiiat 
more  or  less  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  What  grows  in  the  swamps  up  here,  tamarack? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes;  the  swamps  are  tamarack  and  cedar,  but  in  that 
there  is  always  scattered  spruce,  whether  it  is  a  cedar  swamp  or  a 
tamarack  swamp,  and  take  it  in  these  open  bogs  you  find  islands 
where  there  is  considerable  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  there  are  no  very 
extensive  tracts  of  almost  pure  spruce? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  an  ordinary  Minnesota  forest,  what  proportion 
of  the  trees  would  be  spruce?    Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Kline.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  lor  me  to  answer  at  once. 
I  would  have  to  think  that  over  a  little.    Yon  go  up  almost  any 
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stream,  whenever  there  is  any  thick  growth  of  any  small  timber  you 
will  find  spruce  in  there,  running  from  4  inches  to  7  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  spruce  that  I  have  seen  in  Minnesota  is  all  small.  We  do 
not  have  any  logging  spruce  unless  it  is  some  of  the  butts.  The  bal- 
ance is  generally  too  small  for  logs.  I  have  not  paid  so  much  atten- 
tion to  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  generally,  then,  is  not  of  sufficient  size 
for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir.  They  get  a  good  many  spruce  logs,  too.  As 
a  rule,  if  you  do  get  logs,  they  are  very  small  logs  and  fetter  be  cut 
into  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  other  trees  grow  large  ? 
•  Mr.  Kline.  You  can  go  up  on  ridges  along  where  there  are  large 
tracts  of  scattered  white  pine  and  find  birch  in  there,  and  you  will  find 
scattered  spruce  there,  and  that,  spruce  is  large;  that  is,  it  will  be, 
say,  from  8  to  12  and  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt.  You  may 
get  a  couple  of  logs  out  of  that  and  the  balance  of  it  is  too  small  for 
logs  and  it  is  a  little  rough,  too.  Then  you  get  down  on  the  lower 
swamps  where  the  undergrowth  is  smaller,  there  you  will  find  a  good 
deal  of  scattered  spruce,  but  it  is  small. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  age  of  small  spruce! 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  It  has  been  growing  there  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  very  long? 

Mr.  Kline.  No  ;  thirty-five  years  is  all.  I  have  made  a  good  many 
trips  up  into  the  Rum  River  country  near  Mille  Lacs.  There  was 
considerable  spruce  in  through  there  which  has  been  cut.  Then  when 
we  went  up  toward  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  running  east 
and  west  the  spruce  was  not  quite  as  thick.  Starting  then  from 
Brainerd  and  going  north  toward  a  line  that  would  run  soujh  of 
Leech  Lakes,  there  was  considerable  Norway  and  black  pine,  but  still 
we  got  a  good  deal  of  spruce.  I  never  considered  that  we  got  into  the 
spruce  country  until  we  got  up  on  a  line  running  by  Bemidji  Lake. 
When  you  get  north  of  Bemidji  Lake  and  take  a  line  east  and  west, 
there  is  where  you  commence  to  get  into  more  spruce  than  you  have 
south  of  there.    That  has  been  my  observation. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider,  then,  that  the  spruce  forests  of  Min- 
nesota would  be  north  of  that  east  and  west  line  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir.  The  farther  north  jrou  go  until  you  get  up 
toward  Rainy  Lake,  the  thicker  the  spruce  is.  Take  it  on  the  Big 
Fork  and  through  that  country,  I  have  seen  a  good  many  forties  that 
had  a  good  deal  of  spruce  on  them,  pretty  well  covered  with  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  a  good  deal  of  spruce,  can  you  give 
us  any  idea  of  the  quantity  it  would  run  by  any  form  of  measure- 
ment in  your  mind  either  as  to  the  number  of  trees  or  the  board 
measurement? 

Mr.  Kline.  We  have  estimated  a  good  deal  of  land  where  it  runs 
from  100  up  to  400  cords  to  the  40  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  you  speak  or  cords,  do  you  mean  cords  of 
pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir.  I  mean  cords  of  pulp  wood.  In  estimating 
timber  now  days  we  estimate  everything  there  is  on  the  land— cedar 
poles,  tamarack,  and  everything  we  have  got.    I  should  judge  that 
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the  spruce  through  the  country  would  not  run  over  a  cord  and  a  half 
or  two  and  a  half  cords  to  the  acre — about  a  cord  and  half  to  two 
cords. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  most  of  the  spruce  pulp  that  is  cut  up  there 
cut  in  connection  with  the  cutting  of  telegraph  poles  and  ties! 

Mr.  EjiiNE.  Yes;  most  of  it 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  cut  a  piece  dean,  taking  out  the  cedar 
for  telegraph  poles?  ^ 

Mr.  Kline.  That  is  getting  to  be  the  practice  a  good  deal  now. 
Some  of  these  firms  will  buy  a  tract  of  land,  and  when  they  cut  it 
tfiey  cut  it  for  the  market  to  get  everything  there  is  on  it.  They  will 
have  cedar  poles  and  cedar  posts  and  some  scattering  logs  ana  pulp 
wood,  and  whatever  there  is  on  the  land  they  cut,  and  cut  it  to  sell. 
Years  ago,  when  a  man  went  in  to  cut  cedar,  he^  contracted  first  as 
to  what  he  wanted.  If  he  wanted  a  lot  of  cedar,  he  would  go  and 
cut  it  and  leave  the  spruce  and  tamarack,  but  the  firms  are  changing 
something  in  that  respect ;  there  are  sp  many  yards  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  use  the  tamarack  for? 
"   Mr.  Kline.  Principally  for  ties.    And  they  cut  logs.    The  saw- 
mills, where  they  can  haul  logs  right  to  the  mill,  cut  tamarack,  and 
also  cut  tamarack  along  the  streams  and  deliver  it  down  in  the  booms 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  tamarack  grow  large? 

Mr.  Kline.  No;  it  does  not  grow  very  large.  Tamarack  grows 
from  8  to  12  inches  at  the  butt. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  spruce  is  not 
larger  up  there? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  is  not  a  spruce  country  like  they  have  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  that  this  was  a  spruce  country. 

Mr.  Kline.  I  mean  for  logging.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  birch 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  why  we  do  not  produce  the  same  kind 
of  birch  in  this  country  that  they  do  in.  Wisconsin.  The  big  yellow 
birch  don't  grow. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion  Minnesota  is  not  as  good  a  soil 
and  climate  combined  for  the  production  of  spruce  forests  as  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know  except  what 
they  tell  me.  I  have  never  been  in  Wisconsin.  They  tell  me  that 
there  has  been  lots  of  spruce  and  hemlock  taken  out  of  there.  That  is 
all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  tell  you  that  they  have  mighty  little  spruce 
in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kxine.  I  Only  know  what  loggers  and  others  have  told  about 
that.  Take  our  tamarack  in  this  country  right  up  to  Deer  River 
there,  where  they  have  cut  perhaps  half  a  million  tamarack  ties.  I 
think  10  or  15  per  cent  of  those  ties  are  so  small  that  the  railroad 
company  won't  take  them.  They  can  not  get  a  6-inch  face  on  them. 
I  have  been  there  recently  and  bought  a  lot. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  Wisconsin,  when  the  committee  was 
there  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  they  have  at  all  of  the  mills  a  very  large 
gupply  of  spruce  wood  on  hand,  most  of  which  has  come  from  north- 
em  Minnesota  and  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  extremely  small, 
and  practically  not  any  of  it  was  of  large  size.    They  told  us  that 
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that  was  cut  in  the  main  where  they  were  cutting  cedar  poles  and 
tamarack  ties. 

Mr.  ExiNE.  That  is  the  way  they  are  doing  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  out  any  pulp  wood  yourself,  your 
people  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  Are  your  people  engaged  in  the  lumber  business! 

Mr.  EjiiNE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  make! 

Mr.  Kline.  Cutting  logs;  manufacturing  them  into  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Just  making  lumber? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what! 

Mr.  Kline.  Norway  and  white  pine  and  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  spruce? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir;  and  birch. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  spruce  do  you  use?  Do  you  cut  mudi 
spruce? 

Mr.  Klins.  We  are  cutting  east  of  Park  Bapids  and  west  of 
lieech  Lake  and  extending  over  toward  Lake  Itasca.  I  never  figured 
out  the  percentage,  but  there  is  spruce  on  about  all  of  that  land.  It 
would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  how  much  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  small  spruce? 

Mr.  Kline.  Cut  it  down  to  5  inches  and  haul  it  to  the  milL 

The  Chairman.  Cut  it  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  into  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  it  clean,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  KiiiNE.  We  cut  it  clean. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Eo^NB.  In  some  cases,  they  own  the  land,  and  in  some  cases 
own  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  any  distinction  as  to  cutting  it  clean 
between  the  land  that  they  own  and  the  land  that  they  buy  the  stump- 
age  on  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  one  in  Minnesota  out- 
side of  the  State  adopts  the  practice  of  cutting  only  the  mature  tim- 
ber? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  do  not  know  what  the  custom  is  outside  of  the  people 
that  I  am  working  for.  It  depends  on  their  contracts,  I  suppose^  a 
^ood  deal.  Some  of  the  old  contracts  that  these  lumbermen  have  with 
timber  owners  were  for  the  pine  timber  standing  on  the  land.  Thev 
were  made  years  aso.  The  contracts  that  are  made  now  are  f(^  afi 
the  timber  on  the  land,  and  they  cut  everything,  as  far  as  they  can, 
into  logs. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  East  in  some  places,  now,  where  the  land 
is  owned  by  the  paper  mills  or  those  interested  in  them,  they  do  not 
cut  young  spruce  wood  under  12  and  14  inches.  If  they  adopted 
that  practice  here,  they  would  not  cut  much  spruce  wood,  I  take  it 
from  your  statement. 

Mr.  E[line.  No  ;  they  would  not  cut  much  spruce. 
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The  Chaismak.  Are  these  small  spnioe  trees  young  trees? 

Mr.  ExiNB.  I  would  not  judge  them  to  be.  I  nave  never  figured  on 
the  age.  I  suppose  it  averages  up  probably  with  other  timber  of 
about  the  same  size.    Just  how  old  it  is,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibmak.  Of  course,  we  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  age  of 
those  trees,  but  spruce  timber  of  that  size  ought  not  to  be  so  very  old. 
Was  it  }ust  as  big  thirty-five  years  ago  as  it  is  now?  In  other  words, 
do  these  spruce  trees  under  sudi  conditions  as  you  describe  reach 
their  maturity  at  the  size  of  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  think  they  grow  the  same  as 
any  other  trees. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  all  the  small  spruce  trees  would,  or 
a  fair  proportion  of  them  if  permitted  to  remain  there,  would  devdop 
into  saw  logs  eventually  of  good  size  ? 

Mr.  KuifE.  Well,  I  do  not  Imow.  I  do  not  say  they  would  not.  It 
is  a  matter  I  have  not  studied  into.  The  spruce  may  have  sprung  up 
and  started  to  grow  later  than  the  other  class  of  timber.  My  idea  is 
it  started  about  the  same  time  that  the  tamarack  did.  I  do  not  think 
it  jgrows  quite  as  fast  as  tamarack. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  the  forests  up  there  started  to  grow 
within  the  last  fifty  years  ? 

Mr.  Klinb.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  there  were  forests  there  a  good  many 
years  ago.  

Mr.  Slinb.  I  suppose  there  were.  Long  before  fifty  years.  When 
we  started  to  explore  where  the  waters  commence  running  north,  we 
went  up  to  the  north  end  of  the  Bemidji  Lake,  and  there  are  portages 
there  over  into  the- lakes  where  the  waters  run  north.  When  we  got 
into  tiie  Bed  Lake  country  or  got  into  the  country  that  is  tributary 
to  Bainy  Biver,  we  considered  we  got  into  a  good  ^eal  heavier  spruce 
country  than  we  had  been  in  south  of  there.  To  estimate  it  up,  I  did 
not  do  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  the  spruce  trees  large  up  in  the  Bainy  Biver 
country? 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  any  very  large  trees  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  have  any  hemlock  in  northern  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Ejline.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  seeing  any  hemlock  in  Min- 
nesota.   I  might  have  run  onto  some. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  have  much  balsam  fir  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes;  we  have  some.  I  can  not  say  that  we  ham  a 
large  amount  of  it,  but  we  have  some  balsam. 

The  Chaibman.  Just  scattered  through  the  forests? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes;  scattered  through  the  woods.  It  grows  just 
about  in  the  same  manner  that  spruce  does. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  have  much  Cottonwood  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes;  we  have  some  cottonwood. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  use  that  for? 

Mr.  Kline.  Cut  it  into  logs  now.    Do  you  mean  basswood  ? 

The  Chaibman.  No ;  basswood  is  a  linden.    TUia  americana. 

Mr.  Kline.  I  had  in  mind  basswood.  Cottonwood  is  that  small, 
tall  stuff  with  light  bark. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  aspen,  this  small  stuff  that  they  call  poplar 
or  popple. 
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Mr.  Kline.  Does  it  grow  on  low  land,  this  oottonwood? 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  on  anjr  kind  of  land  pretty  nearly. 

Mr.  Kline.  I  don't  remember  seeing  much  of  that  kind,  if  I  under- 
stand you  right. 

The  Chairman.  Cottonwood  is  Popuhis  deltoides. 

Mr.  Kline.  A  number  of  years  ago  if  you  spoke  Latin  terms  to  me 
I  would  have  known  something  about  it  I  nave  not  seen  a  Latin 
book  for  forty  years,  so  you  will  have  to  speak  English. 

The  Chairman.  1  thought  it  might  help  you  out  if  you  did  not 
identify  it  by  the  English  names. 

Mr.  Kline.  No,  sir.  When  I  went  to  school  I  had  to  learn  my 
prosody  in  Latin  down  at  Notre  Dame,  but  I  got  all  I  wanted  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  future  supply  of 
forest  trees  for  lumber  and  pulp-wood  purposes? 

Mr.  Kline.  Nq;  I  have  been  in  this  business  since  1871,  and  in 
about  1879  or  1880  the  people  of  this  town  thought  that  T.  B.  Walker, 
Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  and  the  Pillsburys,  and  two  or  three  other 
men  controlled  all  the  forests  in  Minnesota,  and  it  was  going  to  be 
cut  oflF  in  about  ten  years.  I  have  been  waiting  ever  since  for  this 
timber  to  be  cut  oflF. 

The  Chairman.  Hasn't  it  been  largely  cut  oflf  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  has  been  largely  cut  off,  but  I  can  take  you  where 
they  have  been  cutting  cleail  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  they  get  all 
the  way  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  every  year,  so  I  have  given 
it  up. 

Tne  Chairman.  Can  you  find  any  white-pine  forests  up  here! 

Mr.  Kline.  They  keep  cutting  it  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  take  it  to  f 

Mr.  Kline.  They  are  bringing  it  down  into  the  booms  and  they  are 
sawing  it  up  at  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  get  it  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kline.  They  get  it  here.  They  are  sawing  at  Bemidji. 
There  are  two  big  mills  there.  They  are  sawing  at  International 
Falls  and  they  are  sawing  at  Duluth.  I  don't  know  where  they  are 
not  sawing  logs,  hardly.    They  keep  getting  it 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  worth  ? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  depends  on  whether  you  are  hard  up  nowadays.  I 
don't  know.  Logs  are  worth,  I  suppose,  about  $18  or  $20.  Some  of 
them  sell  for  a  good  deal  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  has  white-pine  lumber  sold  for  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Kline.  I  am  not  posted  in  the  lumber  business.  I  am  logging. 
I  don't  remember  what  it  has  sold  for. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  "white  pine  left  in 
Minnesota?  ^ 

Mr.  Kline.  Judging  from  the  past,  I  should  think  that  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Kline.  There  is  timber  all  over  northern  Minnesota,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  gentlemen  are  going  to  show  us 
some  of  it 

Mr.  Kline.  There  is  lots  of  timber  on  the  Big  Fork. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Norway  pine ;  is  there  a  good  deal  of 
that  here? 
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Mr.  KxiNB.  Yes.  Take  it  west  of  Leech  Lake  and  northwest,  there 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  Norway  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  forest  left  up  around  Leech  Lake 
except  that  j¥hich  is  on  Indian  reservations? 

Mr.  Klinb.  Yes. 

The  Chairbcan.  I  was  up  there  a  few  years  ago  and  I  couldn't  see 
any  then. 

Mr.  Kline.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  You  go  between  Leech  Lake  and 
Little  Boy  and  there  is  timber  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  it  has  not  been  accessible,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Kline.  It  is  where  it  has  not  been  cut.  We  talked  of  cutting 
some  there  this  winter.    I  don't  know  as  we  will. 

The  CHAiR3iAN.  When  you  cut  timber  up  here  it  is  cut  usually  in 
the  fall  and  winter,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  it  out? 

Mr.  Kline.  The  logging  nowadays  is  done  principally  on  rail- 
roads.   Some  of  it  driven  into  the  streams. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  upon  where  the  railroad  runs,  then, 
as  to  whether  it  is  profitable  to  get  the  logs  out,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  a  railroad  can  they  afford  to  bring 
logs  to  railroads  without  running  a  little  spur  in? 

Mr.  Kline.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  character  of  the  countrv 
and  the  quantity  of  the  timber.  There  are  a  good  many  things  which 
enter  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  white-pine  lumber,  because  that 
they  haul  for  a  long  distance. 

Idr.  Kline.  Any  kind  of  timber  you  have  got  to  figure  on  a  good 
many  different  things.  As  to  whether  you  will  haul  on  sleds  or  build 
a  spur.  They  have  got  what  they  call  steam  log  haulers.  That  is 
coming  in.  Whether  you  are  going  to  haul  them  on  that  or  haul 
them  on  a  sled  or  a  railroad.  A  man  will  figure  for  a  week  if  he  has 
ffot  fifteen  or  twenty  million  feet  of  logs  to  haul  whether  he  will 
build  a  railroad  or  haul  them  on  sleds. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  they  haul  them  on  sleds? 

Mr.  Kline.  There  is  one  firm  up  north  that  hauls  on  sleds  about  10 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  probably  an  extreme  distance  that 
it  would  pay. 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  sir. 

TTie  Chairman.  The  cutting  of  logs  in  the  country  depends  prac- 
tically to-day  upon  getting  a  railroaa  within  10  miles? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes;  I  will  explain  that  to  you.  There  was  a  level 
country,  boggy  and  open,  where  it  was  easy  to  build  a  good  winter 
logging  road  and  dimcult  to  build  a  railroad,  and  there  was  just  a 
bunch  of  timber  out  there  to  cut. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily,  then,  they  would  not  haul  to  a  railroad 
from  a  distance  of  10  miles? 

Mr.  ]&[JNE.  No ;  we  do  not  expect  to  haul  over  8  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  forest  up  here  in  Minne- 
sota where  there  are  logs  that  are  a  good  deal  larther  than  that 
from  any  railroad  communication?    I  should  think  there  would  be. 
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Mr.  Kline.  There  is  east  of  the  Minnesota  and  International  road 
on  the  Big  Fork  River  and  all  through  there.  There  is  lots  of  white 
pine  in  there  and  it  is  a  good  ways  off — 18  or  20  miles  from  a  rail- 
road— ^but  they  are  sm*yeying  in  that  ooimtry  and  expect  to  get  it 
out  on  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  haul  it  directly  to  the  railroads,  does 
it  make  much  difference  whether  they  have  plenty  of  snow  on  the 
ground  in  the  winter  time? 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  it  does;  unless  they  have  very  cold  weather  and 
can  ice  the  road.  They  have  got  to  depending  principally  on  icing 
roads  now  for  logging  purposes — ^more  than  they  do  snow. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  they  ice  a  road  ? 

Mr.  Klins.  They  will  cut  a  road  all  the  way  from  18  to  20  feet 
wide,  clear  a  strip,  and  then  they  go  out  and  grub  a  place  about  10 
feet  wide,  take  ail  the  stumps  out  and  level  it  up  in  nice  shape,  and 
they  have  then  what  they  call  a  rut  cutter  that  they  put  down,  and 
they  cut  a  sort  of  trench  on  each  side  just  the  width  they  are  going 
to  run  the  slabs,  and  after  this  cutting  they  have  what  they  call  a 
sprinkler  or  tank  and  it  is  constructed  something  on  the  principle 
that  the  tanks  you  see  on  the  streets  here  are.  There  are  various 
methods  for  fiUmg  that  tank.  When  it  is  filled  they  put  on  all  the 
way  from  six  to  ten  horses  and  the  first  time  it  goes  over  the  road 
the  water  comes  in  and  fills  the  rut    They  do  that  early  in  the  fall, 

fenerally  in  the  afternoon  or  at  niglit,  so  when  it  passes  over  it 
reezes  up,  and  then  they  keep  passing  that  tank  over  the  road  until 
the  ruts  are  pretty  well  filled  up  with  ice. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  pretty  smooth  hauling  for  a  sledt 

Mr.  Kline.  Yes,  that  makes  a  smooth  haul  for  a  sled.  There  are 
not  very  many  logs  hauled  on  snow.  Where  there  is  heavy  snow, 
they  have  a  $now  plow  and  they  plow  the  snow  all  out  and  then  cut 
the  rit  That  is  assuming  that  the  road  has  been  made.  They  cut 
the  ruts  out  and  fill  them  with  ice.  That  is  one  method.  They  have 
another  method  of  logging  in  this  country,  and  that  is  with  a  wide 
sled  with  the  runners  7  or  8  feet  apart.  They  have  another  system 
where  the  runners  are  about  4  feet  apart  and  they  lust  make  a  solid 
ice  road  of  that.  On  these  sleds  they  hitch  a  single  team.  On  the 
larae  sleds  they  hitch  four  horses. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Norriat 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  Mr.  Kline? 

Mr.  EIline.  No  ;  I  donx  know  as  1  have.  Any  information  I  have 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BDWASD  W.  BACKUS,  OF  HDnffEAPOLXS. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  full  name  and  your  com- 
pany? 

Mr.-  Backus.  Edward  W.  Backus. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Backus.  Andrus  Building. 

The  Chatbkan.  What  company  are  you  connected  with  in  this 
line! 
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Mr.  Baokob.  With  the  Miimesota  and  Ontario  Power  Company. 

T^  Chairman.  Which  has  a  plant  at  Bainy  River  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Which  is  building  there  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  Bainy  Biver  dam t 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman,  is  that  what  you  call  the  Bainy  Biver  dam  t 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  international  boundary  line  I 

Mr.  Backus.  Ye&  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  plant  are  you  constructing  there! 

Mr.  Backus.  Our  initial  plant  will  be  200  tons  of  news-print  paper 
per  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  water  power  do  you  have  there! 

Mr.  Backus.  Practically  80,000.  It  varies  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-siz. 

The  Chairman.  What  fall  do  you  get ! 

Mr.  Backus.  From  28  to  36  feet  head.       ^ 

The  Chairman.  We  have  in  our  examination  this  year  ascertained 
that  a  good  many  of  the  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  the  East  have  been 
very  materially  mterfered  with  by  the  drought,  lack  of  water.  Is 
your  plant  likely  to  be  affected  that  way ! 

Mr.  Backus.  There  are  no  signs  of  it  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  flow  in  the  river  there  has 
not  faUen! 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  materially.  Our  country  is'  a  flat  country  full  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  We  have  no  extreme  floods  and  no  extreme  low 
water.    The  water  is  very  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  construction  of  your  plant  up  there,  how  do 
you  expect  to  operate  it  as  relating  to  the  question  of  tariff  an  paper 
and  pulp  and  &e  regulations  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wooa  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Backus.  Our  power  is  developed  with  a  power  house  cm  each 
side  of  the  river,  a  Canadian  power  house  and  an  American  power 
house.  In  the  Canadian  power  house  we  can  grind  crown-land  pulp 
wood.    The  paper  mill  will  be  on  the  American  side. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  use  that  crown-land  wood  you  pay  a 
tariff! 

Mr.  Backus.  We  would  pay  $1.66  a  t<m  duty ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  best  spruce  country  up  there,  the 
Canadian  side  or  the  Ainerican  side,  or  is  it  similar? 

Mr.  Backus.  Very  similar. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  spruce  do  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  The  black  spruce,  a  small  ^owth  of  spruce  that  is 
hardly  suitable  for  saw-loff  timber.  It  is  what  we  call  black  spruce. 
The  bark  is  black  but  the  fiber  whiter  than  the  white  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  How  lan?e  does  it  grow? 

Mr.  Backus.  It  ran^  all  the  way  from  as  thick  around  as  your 
wrist  up  to— on  high  land,^  of  course,  there  is  some  saw-log  spruce, 
butffenerally  from  3  to  10  inches  at  the  butt. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  size  it  is  when  it  reaches  ma- 
turity ? 

Mr.  Backus.  That  depends  altogether  on  the  kind  of  soil  it 
grows  on. 
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The  Chairman.  At  what  age  does  it  reach  maturity  t 

Mr.  Backus.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  for  this 
reason.  You  take  it  in  the  center  of  a  very  wide  swamp,  and  the 
spruce  grows  to  the  size  of  about  3  inches  or  4  inches,  and  then  it 
stops  growing,  because  it  is  so  wet  that  it  don't  continue  its  growth. 
As  you  go  away  from  the  center  of  the  swamp,  it  gradually  grows 
larger  and  larger,  and  when  you  reach  the  hign  land  it  grows  larse 
enough  to  be  suitable  for  saw  lo^  I  think  the  small  spruce  rignt 
in  the  middle  of  the  swamp  that  is  only  8  inches  througn  is  just  as 
old  as  the  high-land  spruce  which  may  be  18  inches  through  the 
stump. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  examined  it  to  ascertain  its  age? 

Mr.  Backus.  You  mean  inspected  the  layers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Backus.  No  ;  I  have  heard  people  tell  about  doing  it.  I  never 
have  done  it  personally. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  spruce  forests  up 
there;  is  it  pure  spruce  or  mixed  with  other  woods? 

Mr.  Backus.  You  get  into  a  strip  of  spruce;  sometimes  it  is  all 
spruce;  in  other  places  it  is  mixed  with  other  timber — ^balsam  and 
poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  forestry  man  yourself? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  have  been  in  the  woods  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  growth  up  there,  what  kind  of  woods? 

Mr.  Backus.  The  woods  in  that  countrj;  generally  are  pine,  white 
and  Norway,  spruce,  poplar,  balsam,  a  sprinkling  of  balm  of  Gilead, 
and  a  little  hard  wood  on  the  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  tamarack? 

Mr.  Backus.  Tamarack  and  jack  pine. 

The  Chairman.  And  cedar? 

Mr.  Backus.  And  cedar;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  cedar  up  there  in  your  country? 

Mr.  Backus.  A  world  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  speak  of  it  before,  and  so  I  thought 
possibly  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  did  not  know  you  were  interested  in  the  cedar  end 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  interested  in  knowing  what  grows  in  the 
forests  there.     It  often  indicates  the  character  of  it. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  will  tell  you  about  how  the  timber  grows  in  pro- 
portion in  that  country.    Poplar  is  the  predominating  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  poplar,  ordinary  cotton- 
wood? 

Mr.  Backus.  White  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Aspen  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  No;  it  is  a  growth  a  little  different  here  from  what 
it  is  down  South,  but  when  you  get  it  sawed  into  lumber  it  is  about 
the  same  as  the  white  poplar  down  South. 

The  Chairman.  You  ao  not  mean  basswood,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  cottonwood? 

Mr.  Backus.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  poplar,  as  a  tree, 

Mr.  Backus.  That  is  what  we  call  it. 
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The  Chaibbcan.  Poplar  is  a  generic  name  ooTering  forty  different 
things. 

Mr.  Backus.  That  is  what  we  call  white  poplar. 

The  Chaikman.  White  poplar  is  the  aspen.  It  does  not  grow  very 
large. 

Mr.  Backus.  It  grows  up  in  that  northern  country  2  feet  or  more 
through. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  aspen,  then.  I  never  heard  of 
aspen  growing  as  large  as  that.  It  is  a  short-lived  tree.  That  is  what 
covers  all  this  country  when  the  timber  is  cut  off  usually. 

Mr.  Backus.  You  will  see  some  of  the  finest  poplar  that  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life,  and  that  is  the  predominating  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  maKe  good  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Backus.  No ;  not  the  best.    It  makes  very  good  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  better  soda  fiber. 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  cottonwood. 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes;  better  soda  pulp  for  book  paper.  Of  course, 
you  can  grind  10  per  cent  of  it  with  the  spruce,  and  you  can  put  40 
or  50  per  cent  of  it  in  witii  your  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  it  very  profitable  to 
make  it  into  sulphite.    They  told  us  thev  did  not. 

Mr.  Backus.  They  may  not  always  tell  you  facts. 

The  Chairman,  i  think  as  a  rule  they  have  been  very  fair  with  us 
about  telling  us  facts. 

Mr.  Backus.  You  have  not  seen  poplar  in  Wisconsin  like  our 
poplar  up  there,  I  promise  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  yours  is  cottonwood. 

Mr.  Backus.  You  will  change  your  mind  on  that,  I  am  sure,  when 
you  see  it.  Now,  I  was  going  on.  The  next  would  be  the  spruce 
predominating.    This  balsam 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  spruce  mainly  on  the  lower  ground? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes;  swamp  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  tamarack? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir.  Then  you  come  in  with  your  tamarack  and 
your  jack  pine,  and  in  the  cedar  swamps,  of  course,  the  cedar  pre- 
dominates, and  then  on  all  the  high  land  up  there  is  your  pine,  wnite 
and  Norway. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  very  much  hard  wood  up  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  hard  wood  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  White  birch  and  elm  and  a  little  maple. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  sugar  maple,  of  course;  nard  maple? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes ;  very  little — a  little  hickory  and  wood  hke  that. 
There  is  not  very  much  hard  wood  there.     ,       ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  white  birch  that  is  up  there  the  paper-leaf 
birch? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  the  paper-leaf  birch. 
It  is  not  very  plentiful. 

The  Chairman.  Birch  that  they  make  the  birch  bark  canoes  from. 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  country  is  so  large  up  there  if 
it  were  well  timbered  all  over  there  would  be  timber  enough  there 
to  supply  the  United  States  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  We  have 
got  10,000,000  acres  of  land  on  that  north  divide  in  Slinnesota.    You 
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just  figure  that  oat  for  a  well-timbered  country  like  timber  grows 
on  the  west  coast  and  you  would  have  an  enormous  supply.  So  that 
you  can  have  a  great  deal  of  waste  land,  and  you  go  through  the  coun- 
try and  spend  a  day  and  find  half  of  the  land  wasted  and  you  would 
say  there  can  not  be  a  great  deal  of  timber  in  this  country;  but  when 
you  come  to  figure  out  that  there  is  10,000,000  acres  in  just  a  little 
spot  in  northern  Minnesota  you  do  not  need  it  very  heavily  timbered 
in  (n*der  to  grow  a  ereat  deal  of  timber. 

The  Chaisman.  What  is  your  water  up  there!    Lakes t 

Mr.  Backus.  A  great  deal  of  water.    It  is  a  well- watered  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  of  it  too  swampy  for  timber  to 
grow  in  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  a  large  proportion,  but  quite  a  good  deaL  The 
land  is  too  wet  for  timber  to  grow  and  be  thrifty. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  character  of  land  that  does  not  grow 
timber  except  where  it  is  too  wet! 

Mr.  Backus.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  all  the  higher  ground  there  is  timber! 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes ;  except  where  it  has  been  burned  off.  All  of  the 
land  has  carried  timber  at  times.  Once  in  a  while  we  find  a  patch 
of  old  growth  opened  up,  but  the  most  of  the  timber — in  fact,  nearly 
all  of  it — ^is  second  growth. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  cut  oyer,  then. 

Mr.  Backus.  Oh,  no ;  it  has  be^x  burned — ^maybe  a  hundred  years 
ago,  or  two  hundred  years  ago — ^burned  slick  and  clean,  except,  as  I 
say^  occasionally  a  spot  here  and  there  where  you  will  get  some  nice 
white  pine  and  make  three  and  four  logs  to  the  thousand* 

The  Chairman.  Haye  thev  had  any  forest  fires  there  this  year! 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  haye  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply 
of  wood  adjoining  your  mill! 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  both  the  Canadian  and  the  American  side! 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes.  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  plenty  of  spruce  wood 
on  the  American  side! 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  then  that  you  propose  to  have  your 
power  plant  and  grind  your  wood  on  the  Canadian  side! 

Mr.  Backus.  We  do  not.  We  propose  to  have  a  power  plant  on 
each  side.  You  can  not  import  we  wood  from  crown  land  out  of 
Canada  and  you  have  got  to  cut  it  into  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  you  have  got  to  pay  a  duty  on 
the  ground  wood! 

Mr.  Backus.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  grind  wood  in  Canada  then  if  you 
have  plenty  of  wood  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Backus.  We  want  to  utilize  some  of  the  power  on  that  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  question  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
your  power! 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  because  wood  is  cheaper  on  the  Canadian 
side! 

Mr.  Backus.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  per  cord  on  the  two  sides! 

Mr.  Backus.  It  is  about  the  same  up  there. 

The  Chairbcan.  Do  you  know  what  pulp  wood  is  worth  up  there 
now? 

Mr.  Backus.  Well,  you  take  arown-land  wood  there,  the  govern- 
ment charges  40  cents  a  cord  for  it — the  Canadian  goyernment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stumpage? 

Mr.  Backus.  Stumpage;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  in  reference  to  the  character  of  contract 
that  the  Ontario  government  makes. 

Mr.  Backus.  Well,  the  Ontario  government  makes  a  contract 
always  providing  that  the  wood  shall  be  cut  and  ground  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  public  land.  They  do  not  sell  the 
land.    What  sort  of  an  arrangement  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Backus.  They  just  grant  a  right  to  cut  timber  on  certain 
areas. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  much  consideration  > 

Mr.  Backus.  Forty  cents  per  cord,  as  you  cut  it.  Tn  certain  in- 
stances they  have  the  areas  put  up  for  public  tender,  and  then  a 
bonus  is  bid,  but  the  most  of  their  concessions  up  to  date  have  been 

S anted  in  consideration  of  developing  the  water  power  and  building 
e  mills  and  building  up  the  industries. 

The  Cb^irman.  mthout  any  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  time  do  they  give  you  in  which  to  cut 
the  wood? 

Mr.  Backus.  Twenty-one  years.  Their  permits  are  all  twenty-one 
years,  then  renewable,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Renewable  at  what  rate? 

Mr.  Backus.  Whatever  the  ffovernment  rate  happens  to  be  at  the 
time.  They  do  not  tie  themselves  down  to  40  cents  for  any  period 
of  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  agree  to  renew  the  permit? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes ;  I  think  they  usually  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  permit  from  the  government  there  f 

Mr.  Backus.  I  might  say  yes  and  no,  to  part  ox  the  area. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  say,  but  what  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  we  care  to  have  you  and  we  have  the 
power.    I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  that  is  improper. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  my 
affairs  which  deal  with  a  foreign  government,  do  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  Most  certainly.     Certainly  we  have  the  power. 

Mr.  Backus.  Well,  then  I  can  say  that  we — - 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  efltort,  any  desire,  on  their  part  for 
secrecy  in  such  matters?  We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  your 
plans  with  the  Ontario  government,  of  course,  but  do  they  object  to 
making  public  the  terms  upon  which  they  grant  permission  to  cut 
wood? 

Mr.  Backus.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  they  do.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

The  Chair^ian.  How  far  does  that  spruce  forest  extend  to  the 
north  of  you  ? 
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Mr.  Backus.  It  extends  a  long  ways. 

The  Chatrmak.  How  far  does  the  Irrovinoe  of  Ontario  run  west  of 
your  place? 

Mr.  Backus.  About  75  miles. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  far  north  on  a  line  north  of  yout 

Mr.  Backus.  It  goes  clear  up  through  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
We  are  on  the  boundary  line. 

The  Cecaibbcan.  How  far  is  the  northern  line  of  the  province  from 
your  plant? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  could  not  tell  without  looking  at  the  map.  The 
Rainy  Biver  basin  extends  up  about  70  miles  north,  and  then  be- 
yond that  tract  of  land  there  is  still  pulp  wood  and  pine. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Is  there  spruce 
land  in  the  west  of  Ontario  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  The  spruce  forests  extend  clear  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  m^CKus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  beyond? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  very  much  beyond ;  right  at  the  boundary  line. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  the  boundary  line  there,  as  I  recollect 
it,  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

Mr.  Backus.  You  mean  between  Manitoba  and  Ontario? 

The  Chaibman.  The  Ontario  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes:  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  the  spruce  forest  run  off  in  a  northerly  di 
rection  for  a  considerable  distance? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  ever  been  up  in  there  at  all? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  have  been  up  on  the  north  divide,  around  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  country.    We  have  had  our  men  up  in  there. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  forest  up  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Much  the  same. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  south  of  you  does  the  spruce  forest  ex- 
tend? 

Mr.  Backus.  Well,  the  portion  that  we  are  interested  in  goes  to 
what  we  call  the  southerly  end  of  the  north  divide,  where  the  waters 
flow  north.  From  there  south  on  the  waters  coining  this  way  and 
into  Lake  Superior  it  is  all  more  or  less  spruce  country. 

The  Chaibman.  What  does  the  Rainy  Kiver  flow  into? 

Mr.  Backus.  Into  the  Liake  of  the  Woods,  and  then  runs  north 
and  goes  through  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  from  there  into  Hudson  Bay. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  mvide  is  about  how  far  south  of  the 
Rainy  River? 

Mr.  Backus.  About  70  or  76  miles,'varying.  It  is  an  average  width 
of  about  70  or  75  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  a  divide  on  the  north  of 
you  there. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  did. 

The  Chaibman.  What  vou  call  the  height  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Height  of  land  north  of  us. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  does  the  water  go  from  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  It  doesn't  go  down  through  the  Rainy  River.  It 
floors  over  and  goes  into  the  same  stream,  though.    Here  is  the  Rainy 
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Biver  bason,  and  here  is  the  divide,  and  the  water  in  the  divide  north 
of  that  empties  part  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  part  into  the 
river  below. 

The  Chaiemak.  What  facilities  have  you  for  getting  spruce  wood 
to  vour  plant! 

Mr.  Backus.  The  railroads  and  all  the  streams  coming  into  the 
Rainy  Biver  on  both  sides. 

The  Chaikmak.  Do  you  expect  to  rely  mostly  upon  driving  logs 
down  or  bringing  them  by  rail ! 

Mr.  BACKtTS.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  saw-log  timber  up  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Oh^yes;  a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  f 

Mr.  Backus.  White  and  Norway  pine.  There  is  some  saw-log 
spruce  on  the  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  go  up  with  you  we  will  inquire  more.  Is 
height  of  land  a  Canadian  term! 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  timber  that  is 
adjacent  to  your  plant? 

Mr.  Backus,  x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  naturally  tributary  there! 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  that  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  you  what  it  is? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  would  rather  not 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objections  to  it? 

Mr.  Backus.  No  objection  to  your  knowing  it,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  spend  eight  or  ten  years  and  a  great  many  tnousand  dollars  for 
the  benefit  of  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  would  affect  your  com- 
petitors to  know  what  prosperity  you  have  in  store  for  yourselves. 
Have  you  declined  to  give  that  information  to  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, which  has  b^n  investigating  this  subject? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  have  not  been  requirSi  to. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  gathering  information  from  the 
owners  of  the  land.  1  suppose  you  do  not  own  very  much  of  this 
land? 

Mr.  Backus.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  undoubtedly  acauire  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation from  our  hearings.  Don't  you  tnink  you  can  afford  to 
contribute  something  to  the  other  mill  owners  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  Backus.  Perhaps  so.        ... 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  quite  important.  That  is  what  we 
are  endeavoring  to  ascertain.    I  wish  you  would  give  that  to  us. 

Mr.  Backus.  Our  estimate  of  spruce  in  Minnesote  within  the  limits 
of  the  map  that  you  have 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  practically  the  Bainy  River  basin. 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes — ^is  11,179,500  cords  of  spruce  and  there  is  prob- 
ably double  that  amount  of  poplar  and  probably  one-half  that  amount 
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of  balsam,  what  we  call  paper-making  woods,  besides  the  jack  pine 
that  th^  use  occasionally. 

The  Celairman.  I  see  oy  the  map  which  you  have  based  your  fig- 
ures upon  that  about  half  or  a  little  more  than  half  of  that  basin  is 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  • 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  covers  both  sides  of  the  line! 

Mr.  Backus.  No,  sir;  I  am  just  talking  to  you  about  those  por- 
tions of  these  three  counties. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  American  side  of  the  linet 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  Canadian 
side? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wood  do  you  find  there  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  quite  as  much  as  there  is  on  the  Minnesota  side. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  forest  is  not  quite  so  heavy? 

Mr.  Backus.  A  little  more  burned  country.  It  has  been  subjected 
to  more  forest  fires  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  country  all  burned  over  once  before,  before 
the  white  people  settled  there,  isn't  it  very  liable  to  bum  over  again 
sometime? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  think  the  danger  is  as  neat  now.  There  are 
more  people  to  take  care  of  it.  Tn  the  days  tiiat  the  most  of  that 
country  burned  over  when  the  fire  started  nobody  knew  anything 
about  it  until  it  was  all  burned. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  seems  to  care  very  much  about  it  now 
when  it  bums. 

Mr.  Backus.  Oh,  yes.  Several  fires  started  up  there  this  fall  and 
they  were  put  out    They  got  a  good  start,  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  a  good  deal  when  I  was  up  in  Wisconsin 
about  their  fighting  forest  fires,  and  I  heard  one  ^ntleman  'connected 
with  a  railroad  say  that  he  had  500  men  out  fighting  fires,  and  I  went 
through  over  a  hundred  miles  of  fires  on  his  Tine  of  road,  and  I  did 
not  see  or  hear  of  a  man  fighting  a  fire,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  his  men 
setting  fires. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  experience  nearly  everywhere. 

Mr.  Backus.  I  know  I  was  there  when  one  nice  fire  got  started 
and  the  mill  men  put  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  the  experience  everywhere  that  there  are 
fires  are  more  common  the  more  people  there  are  there? 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true,  excepting  that  there  are 
more  people  to  extinguish  the  fires  if  they  try. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  into  a  country  where  there  is  forest 
and  it  is  very  dry,  they  are  not  very  successful  at  extinguishing  &*es, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  when  it  gets  a  good  start  with  a  high  wind.  If 
you  take  it  in  time  you  can  most  always  check  it 

The  Chairman.  You  think  then  that  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
that  country  up  there  burning  over? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  think  so.  it  is  a  very  wet  country,  which  is  in  its 
favor  also. 
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The  Chairman.  No  danger  of  its  burning  except  at  a  very  unusual 
season,  but  if  such  a  season  has  occurred  within  a  hundred  or  two 
hund^red  years,  such  a  season  may  occur  within  a  very  few  years 
again  ? 

Mr.  Backus  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  probable,  you  think! 

Mr.  Backus.  I  think  not 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  tariff  regulations 
affecting  wood  pulp  and  paper,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  what  you  mean  by 
opinion.    Do  you  mean  whether  I  think  it  would  be  advisable! 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  that  subject! 

Mr.  Backus.  Why,  naturally  I  tnink  that  the  paper  interests 

The  Chairman.  1  have  not  been  able  to  tell  naturally  what  you 
would  be  in  favor  of. 

Mr.  Backus.  If  you  are  going  to  have  protection  in  this  country  I 
think  tiiie  paper  business  needs  it  as  much  as  any  other  industry.  It 
seems  to  me  you  would  prettv  thoroughly  wipe  a  great  big  industry 
off  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  so  lar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  if 
you  remitted  the  du^  on  the  manufactured  article. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  be  about  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and 
ground  wood? 

Mr.  Backus.  That  would  not  affect  them  so  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  your  mill,  I  suppose,  to 
take  the  duty  off  of  ground  wood! 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  be  any  benefit  and  I  do 
not  know  as  it  would  be  a  detriment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  much  spruce 
forest  up  north  of  Superior! 

Mr.  Backus.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  that  except  what  I 
have  learned  hj  hearsay.  Our  own  money  has  been  spent  in  cruising 
the  country  tributary  to  our  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  you  have  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of ! 

Mr.  Backus.  That;  I  think,  we  know  more  about  than  anybody, 
than  anybody  has  had  any  desire  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  good  available  water  power  in 
that  basin? 

Mr.  Backus.  No,  sir.  From  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  Koochiching, 
that  is  our  water  power,  I  think  there  is  only  about  12  feet  between 
that  and  Ihe  Liake  of  the  Woods  in  the  whole  distance  of  75  miles. 
There  isn't  anything  there  of  commercial  size.  There  are  powers 
over  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  country  north  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
150  or  200  miles  north. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  water  power  affected  by  cold  weather? 

Mr.  Backus.  Not  adversely;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  bought  any  pulp  wood  up  there, 
have  you! 

Mr.  Backus.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  being  cut  there  nowf 

Mr.  Backus.  Yes;  some  being  cut  and  shipped  down  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  worth  up  there  t 

A&«  Backus.  I  think  about  $5  a  cord. 
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PTJBTHES  STATEMEHT  BT  MK.  EUITE. 

Mr.  ExiNE.  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  explanation.  You  asked 
me  if  that  was  a  spruce  country.  I  told  you  it  was  not  a  spruce  coun- 
try. In  reference  to  that  I  meant  and  had  in  mind  tracts  of  spruce 
for  lodging.  I  have  spent  my  life  in  logging.  I  have  not  paia  any 
attention  to  this  paper  business.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when 
you  asked  me  if  it  was  a  spruce  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  mean.  You 
had  reference  mainly  to  the  large  white  spruce. 

Mr.  Kline.  The  large  spruce ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  the  swamp  black  spruce? 

Mr.  EIline.  No. 

FURTHER  STATEHENT  OF  BENJAMIN  F.  NELSON,  OF  HINNE- 

APOUS. 

Tlie  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  additional  information  on  the 
subject  of  wood  forests  of  Minnesota,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it  I 
do  not  remember  how  thoroughly  we  went  into  that  question. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  did  not  go  into  it  very  thoroughly.  I  do  not  re- 
member of  being  called  on  only  in  a  very  general  way  as  to  the  spruce 
supply. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  testified  before,  you  had  your  attention 
called  to  the  scale  of  wages  issued  by  the  Northern  Pine  Manu- 
facturers' Association? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 
^  The  Chairman.  Which  you  thought  was  incorrect  in  some  par- 
ticulars.    Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  the  matter  since 
you  testified,  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  I  looked  it  up  when  I  came  home  and  that  was 
an  error.    I  think  there  are  several  errors  in  that  scale  of  wages. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  testimony  that  you  gave  at  the  time 
you  were  satisfied  with;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  so  far  as  that  was  concerned.  I  think  there 
were  some  little  errors  of  the  stenographer,  but  it  didn't  affect  any- 
thing very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  could  be  provided  by  legislation  or  by 
reciprocal  agreement  between  the  United  States  ana  Canada  that 
wood  pulp  might  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from  Canada^  into  tiie 
United  States,  and  that  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  the 
crown  lands  of  Ontario  and  other  provinces  should  not  be  in  any 
way  restricted,  would  that  be  advantageous  or  otherwise  to  the 
northwestern  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Nelson.  So  far  as  the  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  is  concerned 
I  could  see  very  little  advantage ;  so  slight  that  I  would  not  be  able 
to  judge  at  this  time  whether  it  would  te  advantageous  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spruce 
wood  standing  in  Minnesota  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  in  the  ruture 
of  pulp  wood  for  ground  wood  both  to  the  Minnesota  mills  and  the 
Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  would  depend  on  the  increased  demand  for 
pulp  and  its  products.  I  have  understood  that  there  is  more  pulp 
wood  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  than  Mr.  Backus  stated  here  to-day. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  Mr.  Backus's  statement 
The  fimires  that  he  gave,  do  you  meant 

Mr.  NBLfldN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  that  he  gave  did  not  refer  to  the  pulp 
wood  of  Minnesota  at  all. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  understood  that  his  eleven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  and  odd  cords  referred  to  the  pulp  wood  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  No.  ^ 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Bainy  Lake  basin  t 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  in  the 
Bainy  Lake  basin.  The  pulp  wood  runs  east  of  the  Bainy  Lake 
basin,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  only  referred  to  the  pulp  wood  in  the  Bainy 
Lake  basin  in  the  United  States,  not  the  entire  pulp  wood  supply  of 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.  We  have  always  estimated  that  there  is  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  that  in  Minnesota,  but  it  is  general.  We  do  not 
know  specifically  the  amount,  as  none  of  us  have  made  the  examina- 
tion that  Mr.  Backus  has  for  the  supply  tributary  to  his  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Nelson,  it  was  not  very  many  years 
ago  that  they  located  their  first  paper  mill  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  a 
very  few  years  ago  that  thev  located  some  of  their  new  paper  mills 
there.  And  yet  thev  have  been  paying  now  $11  a  cord  for  spruce 
wood  delivered  f .  o.  d.  cars  at  the  station  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  thought  they  had  plenty  of  spruce  wood 
when  they  located  their  mills  there,  near  by.  You  may  find  your- 
selves in  the  same  predicament. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  the  paper  industry  of  Wisconsin  has  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that  it  will 
depend  on  the  aemand  for  paper  as  to  the  length  of  time  our  pulp 
wood  will  last. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  has  been  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  amount  of,  say,  for  instance,  news-print  paper  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  I  could  not  answer  that  question  even  approxi- 
mately. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  know  it  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cel^irman.  I^rom  the  increase  in  the  number  of  papers  and 
the  size  of  the  papers? 

Mr.  Nedson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  number  of  mills  built  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  apprehend  there  will  be  just  as  rapid 
an  increase  in  the  future  as  there  has  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be,  unless  it 
should  be  caused  by  adverse  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  adverse  legislation  will  affect  the 
quantitv  of  paper  that  will  be  used,  or  any  legislation  will  affect  it? 

Mr.  Neubon.  It  affects  other  business.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  affect  that. 
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The  Chairmak.  It  might  affect  the  place  of  production,  possibly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  the  paper  manufacturers 
in  Minnesota  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  outlook  as  to  the  future  sup- 
ply of  spruce  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  IJelson.  Probably  I  can  answer  that  better  by  stating  our  own 
company's  attitude.  We  commenced  manufacturing  about  eighteen 
years  ago.  We  did  not  own  a  cord  of  spruce  timter.  We  have  no 
fear  of  the  supply  being  exhausted  in  the  near  future. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  pulp  wood  now  f 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  depends  on  where  we  get  it.  We  paid  as  high 
as  $6  a  cord  last  year.  It  being  a  very  favorable  winter  and  the  de- 
mand for  logs  not  being  so  great,  there  was  an  oversupply  put  in. 
Of  course,  we  loaded  up  neavier  than  we  otherwise  would.  This  year 
we  will  not  pay  so  much.    We  do  not  know  yet  what  we  will  pay. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  been  paying  for  the  last  year 
about  $6  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where,  delivered  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  we  pay  that  for  it  on  board  car's  at  different 
places. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  place  of  origin  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  at  certain  places.  Of  course,  where  the  freight 
was  more  we  would  pay  less.  We  usually  followed  the  delivered  price 
at  our  mill,  but  sometimes  the  delivered  price  would  be  at  Dujuth, 
and  that  would  be  about  $7.  Where  the  freight  rate  was  2J  and  8 
cents  we  paid  $6.  That  would  make  it  cost  seven  or  a  little  more,  de- 
livered to  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  make  it,  about,  to  the  man  who 
delivered  it  f.  o.  b.  cars? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  be  $6,  if  he  was  where  it  would  be  2^  or  8 
cents.    Three  cents  makes  about  $1.20.    It  weighs  about  4,200  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  buy  your  pulp  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Probably  a  nundred  different  ones.  We  buy  of  who- 
ever gets  out  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  character  of  men. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Farmers  and  men  that  make  a  business  of  small  job- 
bing, merchants  and  men  that  get  out  cedar  poles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  much  from  lumbermen! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Very  httle.  The  lumbermen  do  not  seem  to  care  to 
bother  with  it 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  much  from  the  men  who  are  getting 
out  cedar  posts  and  ties? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Does  most  of  it  come  from  settlers  who  are  clear- 
ing land  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  comes  largely  from  settlers  clearing  lands,  who  may 
sell  it  to  the  merchants  and  then  they  sell  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  buy  directly  from  the  settlers,  but  it 
comes  from  settlers  clearing  land,  very  largely  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  land  being  cleared  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 
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The  Chairmak.  What  do  they  raise  on  that  land  besides  potatoes! 

Mr.  Nelson.  ThOT  raise  wheat  and  com  and  grasa. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  profitable  farming! 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  seem  to  make  a  livmg  on  it.  We  dont  know 
that  the  identical  land  they  cut  the  spruce  from  is  what  they  clear  up. 
We  know  that  they  cut  tnat  spruce  off  from  land  to  get  money  out 
of  it.    It  may  not  be  cut  off  of  land  that  they  are  clearing  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  was  getting  was  as  to  whether,  if  thb 
land  is  profitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  settlers  will  not  be  at- 
tracted to  it  and  purchase  it  or  take  it  up,  and,  of  course,  when  the 
settler  is  on  a  farm  that  way,  as  a  rule  the  first  thing  he  wants  to  do 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  forests,  isn't  itt 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  demand  for  agricultural  land  is 
invading  territory  that  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  a  great  accession  of  settlers  in  this 
spruce  territory,  the  spruce  wood  would  not  last  long,  would  it? 

Mr.  Neuson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  consider  spruce  land,  as  a  general 
thin^,  good  farming  land,  although  I  know  of  spruce  land  that  raises 
fine  nay,  and  some  of  it  grows  on  high  land.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  particular  place  to  grow.  It  grows  in  bunches.  Sometimes 
you  will  find  it  around  the  edge  of  marshes,  tamarack  growing  in  the 
marshes  where  it  is  wet  and  spruce  growing  on  the  drier  land. 

The  Chairman.  The  black  spruce  is  very  apt  to  grow  on  low  land, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  seen  the  black  spruce  growing  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  most  of  the  spruce  grow?  On  low 
land  or  high  ground  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  tamarack  grows  on  low  land.  It  can  not  grow 
anywhere  else.  The  spruce  can  giow  on  both  low  land  and  high 
land  in  Minnesota.  Orten  you  will  see  a  fringe  of  tamaradk  around 
a  swamj)  and  in  the  swamp,  and  occasionally  spruce  will  be  mingled 
in  with  it.  After  the  tamarack  stops  growing,  the  spruce  will  grow 
closer  together. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  do  you  think  that  this  spruce  land  is 
not  available  for  agricultural  purposes?  i 

Mr.  Nelson.  Wdl,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  not  available,  but 
it  is  not  so  desirable.  I  said  it  will  grow  good  grass,  and  some  of  it 
will  grow  grains. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  still  a  young  man 

Mr.  Nelson.  So  am  I. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  can  remember  very  distinctly  when 
land  in  the  com  belt  in  Illinois  went  begging  at  $20  and  $25  an  acre 
after  I  was  grown  to  manhood.  It  now  is  hard  to  secure  at  $150  an 
acre.  Of  course  that  means  that  less  available  land  is  invaded  for 
agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  years  ago  the  cut-off  pine  lands  of  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  were  considered  valueless,  and  much  of  it  re- 
verted to  the  State  because  people  would  not  pay  taxes  on  it.  That 
land  is  now  considered  agricultural  land,  a  great  deal  of  it    IsBi't 
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it  quite  likely  that  the  same  thing  will  occur  in  Minnesota,  especially 
since  we  have  commenced  to  agitate  so  much  the  question  of  the 
drainage  of  these  lands? 

Mr.  Nei^son.  It  has  already  occurred  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  occurs  so  that  settlers  come  into  this*  spruce 
country  of  yours,  how  long  do  you  think  the  spruce  forests  will  last? 
Any  longer  than  the  hard-wood  forests  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  have 
lasted? 

Mr.  Neuson.  Probably  not.  As  soon  as  the  settlers  want  the  land 
that  the  spruce  is  growing  on,  the  spruce  has  got  to  be  cut  off.  There 
has  been  an  advance  in  land  in  Minnesota  proportionately  greater 
than  that  you  mention  in  Illinois.  For  instance,  in  my  short  uf e  we 
have  cut  the  timber  off  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  stopped  pay- 
ing taxes  on  it.  Then  it  became  wanted,  and  we  thought  we  were 
doing  well  in  selling  some  20,000  acres  for  $1.75  an  acre.  That  land 
has  since  sold  for  $10  an  acre,  and  that  is  a  greater  ratio  of  in- 
crease than  Illinois.  But  that  does  not  apply  particularly  to  spruce, 
although  there  was  some  spruce  grew  on  considerable  of  it.  The 
spruce  is  farther  north  and  ffrowing  usually  on  different  land  from 
the  pine,  although  occasionally  you  will  nnd  the  spruce  and  pine 
growing  together  and  both  apparently  doing  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  spruce,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  likely 
to  grow  on  rich  land  than  the  white  pine  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  I  have  seen  white  pine  growing  on  rich  land. 
White  pine  grows  on  richer  land  than  Norway  does.  Spruce  grows 
on  both. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  if  the  Government  should  adopt  no 
policy  of  forest  conservation  and  should  make  no  provision  for  the 

Erotection  of  spruce  forests  in  the  future  and  make  no  arrangement 
y  which  spruce  could  be  exported  from  Ontario,  that  the  paper  mills 
of  the  Northwest  would  stul  have  an  ample  supply  of  spruce  pulp 
wood  at  home?  • 

Mr.  Neuson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  stated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  that  the  Government  ought  to  use  every  rea- 
sonable means  possible  to  conserve  our  forests. 

The  Chakman.  They  ought  to  do  that  regardless  of  the  supply? 

Mr.  Necson.  Yefc,  sir.  If  we  do  that  we  will  have  a  better  supply 
of  spruce  wood  than  of  some  things  that  we  need  so  badly.    We  nave 

freat  iron  mines  in  Minnesota  ana  we  expect  they  will  be  exhausted, 
ron  ore  can  not  be  produced  as  quickly  as  spruce.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  our  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

The  Chairman.  Is  mere  any  change  in  the  situation  up  here  as  to 
wages  in  the  paper  mills  or  in  the  forests? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  are  a  great  many  idle  men ;  more  this  year  than 
we  have  ever  had  before,  on  account  of  the  depression  in  the  lumber 
business;  and  wages  will  be  reduced  this  winter  very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  forests? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  likely  to  be — I  do  not  wish  to  ask  an  im- 
pertinent question — a  reduction  of  wages  in  the  mills? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  will  be  no  reduction  there,  I  think,  but  the  man 
that  gets  out  the  pulp  wood  will  work  for  less  than  he  did  last  winter. 
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The  Chairmak.  You  look  for  a  lower  price  on  pulp  wood  next 
year,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  not  making  contracts  this  year  at 
anything  like  we  did  last  year,  because  we  carried  over  a  large 
amount,  and  we  find  our  competitors  have  done  the  same,  and  we 
have  all  been  short  of  water.  We  have  not  been  able  to  grind  the 
wood  that  we  had  already  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  nave  a  large  stock  of  wood  on  hand,  as  I 
understand? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Without  any  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  all  have 
large  stocks.  That  is  for  two  reasons,  first,  last  winter  was  such  a 
very  favorable  winter  for  putting  in  the  wood  and  this  summer  has 
been  so  very  dry  that  we  could  not  grind  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  paper  market  recently? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  getting  more  money  for  paper  now 
than  we  did  when  we  met  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  account  of  the  drought? 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  account  of  the  demand  and  supply. 

The  Chairman.  TJiere  is  no  increased  demand  for  paper,  is  there? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  in  our  territory. 

The  Chairman.  No  increased  use  of  paper? 

Mr.  Nelson.  An  increased  price.  We  increase  the  price  just  as  fast 
as  we  can,  and  whenever  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  what  we  have 
got  to  sell,  we  will  get  as  much  for  it  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  ground  wood  now? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  know /of  anyone  that  has  got  it  to  sell.  I 
have  been  trying  to  buy  it  for  some  time.  I  bought  it  last  spring 
at  $30  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  lot  of  mills  that  have  to  sell  it  if  they 
make  any.    Thw  don't  do  anything  else  with  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  they  are  all  sold  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  all  your  pulp  wood  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  pulp  wood 
imported  here  from  Ontario  and  other  parts  of  Canada  by  any  of  the 
mills? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  I  am  sure  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  of  the  spruce 
forests  out  West? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Onljr  in  a  general  way,  in  buying  timber  lands  out 
there.  We  find  considerable  spruce  there  that  is  of  a  quality  to  make 
paper  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  State  do  you  get  most  of  your 
pulp  wood  from? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  get  it  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  We 
get  some  put  into  me  Mississippi  River,  and  it  is  floated  down  to 
our  mill.  We  purchase  of  the  M.  and  I.  Railroad,  running  from 
Brainerd* 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  M.  and  I.  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Minnesota  and  International,  a  part  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  system,  which  runs  from  Brainerd  to  International  Falls. 
We  get  the  largest  part  of  our  supply  along  that  line,  although  we 
purchase  on  the  Great  Northern  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  main 
line.    The  M.  and  L  is  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacdfie. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  the  two  Wisconsin  companies  that  buy  pulp 
wood  buy  along  this  same  line  or  go  farther  east! 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  buy  right  along  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  In  competition? 

Mr.  Nelson.  YeSjSir. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  lumber  business  at  such  a  very  low  ebb 
and  with  the  mills  stocked  up  fully  on  pulp  wood,  there  is  likely  to 
be  very  slight  demand  for  pulp  wood  this  wmter,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Nelson.  My  impression  is  the  demand  will  decrease  30  or  40 
per  cent  from  what  it  was  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  value  of  black  spruce 
and  white  spruce  in  the  making  of  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  do  not  consider  there  is  difference  enough  to  make 
any  change  in  the  price  or  in  purchasing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  what  you  get  mostlv  small  wood. 

Mr.  Neu90n.  Yesj^we  get  largely  small  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  it  down  as  low  as  two  and  a  half 
inches? 

Mr.  Neu90n.  Our  contracts  call  for  5  inches,  but  we  accept  it  with- 
out question  if  it  is  4  inches.  When  it  gets  down  to  3  we  do  not  want 
it,  but  we  often  take  it  at  some  price.  There  is  so  much  waste  bark- 
ing that  small  wood  that  the  loss  is  very  much  greater  than  it  is  on 
the  larger. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  it  that  was  not  over  2^ 
inches,  and  some  of  it  that  was  not  that  large,  at  the  Wisconsin  mills. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  had  it  at  our  mill  only  2  inches,  but  it  is 
not  profitable  to  handle  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  waste  between  that 
and  large  wood  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  in  the  expense  of  barking. 

The  Chairman.  The  expense  of  rossing  or  barking  besides  the 
waste? 

Mr.  Neij90n.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbcan.  Why  don*t  the  lumber  men  when  they  are  cutting 
forests  up  here,  furnisn  you  with  some  pulp  wood.  Isn't  it  profit- 
able to  them  ? 

Mr.  Ned90n.  Well,  the  lumber  men  have  connection  with  paper 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  not  all  of  them.  But  there  is  a  friendly  feeling 
between  the  Weyerhaeuser  interests  and  the  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany. The  Weyerhaeuser  people  have  large  amounts  of  pine  land. 
Mr.  Walker  has  a  large  amount  of  pine  land  and  I  have  some.   Spruce 

Sows  on  it,  and  between  us  We  manage  to  run  the  Hennepin  raper 
»mpany. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Walker  interested  in  the  Hennepin  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jtou  furnish  your  mill  there  with  some  pulp 
W>od  from  your  lumbering  operations? 

Mr.  Nelbon.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Nei^on.  We  buy  it  of  parties  that  have  it  for  sale. 
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The  Chairmak.  Of  course,  it  is  a  question  of  profit? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked ;  why  isn't  it  profitable 
for  you  in  lumbering  operations  to  save  the  smaller  wood  for  pulp 
wood? 

Mr.  "NvLSon.  Well,  it  is  such  a  small  amount  that  it  is  not  profitable 
to  save  it.  We  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  we  can  save  it.  Occasionally 
we  take  a  small  amount 

The  Chairman.  In  lumbering  you  saw  it  down  to  about  5  inches  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Some  millers  saw  5  inches.  I  never  found  it  profit- 
able to  saw  as  low  as  6  inches.  We  usually  make  our  contracts  re- 
(juiring  the  logger  to  cut  as  low  as  that;  get  him  to  cut  8  and  10  inch 
tmiber. 

The  Chairman.  When  ^ou  lumber  and  do  not  saw  down  as  low 
as  6  or  7  inches,  is  it  or  is  it  not  profitable  to  save  that?  There  must 
be  more  or  less  of  the  timber  that  runs  6  or  7  inches! 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  depends  more  or  less  on  the  expense  of  saving  it 
At  times  it  would  be  and  at  other  times  it  would  be  a  loss  to  attempt 
to  save  it 

The  Chairman.  What  expense  is  there  about  saving  it? 

Mr.  Ned90n.  At  times  the  conditions  may  be  such  uiat  it  would  be 

Erofitable  and  at  other  times  the  conditions  may  be  such  that  it  would 
B  a  loss  to  attempt  to  save  it 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  depends  on  where  it  is  cut  and  where  it  is  to  be 
hauled  and  how  much  of  it  there  is.  If  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
it  there  would  be  a  loss.  If  there  is  considerable  of  it  it  could  be 
handled  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  from  your  statement,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  lumbering  operations  the  small  wood  is  not  usuallv  saved 
here  for  pulp  wood.  That  is,  the  ends  or  the  limbs  or  anything  of 
that  sort  I 

Mr.  Nelson.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent  When  the  lumber- 
man gets  the  saw  log  cut  off,  the  butt  of  the  tree,  and  he  runs  it  up  to. 
say,  6  inches,  the  top  is  very  knotty  and  it  is  only  worth  about  nali 
what  good  pulp  wood  is,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  bother  with  it. 

STATEMEISTT  OF  WHUS  J.  WAIEEB,  OF  KENHEAFOLIS. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Walker.  Willis  «f.  Walker. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  son  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  one  of  the  best-known  lumber  experts — ^tim- 
ber experts — ^in  the  Northwest,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  in  reference  to  the  forests 
that  may  be  used  for  pulp-wood  purposes,  especially  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Walker.  As  I  understand  it,  the  only  wood  that  is  really 
available  at  the  present  time  is  the  si)ruce,  although,  of  course,  a  while 
ago  they  did  use  poplar  for  certain  kindg  of  paper.  The  territory  that 
I  am  most  famihar  with  lies  west  of  Hibbmg.    That  is  on  the  Iron 
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Bange.  The  spnice  actually  begins  in  spots  this  far  south  in  the 
swamp — that  is,  scattered  spruce,  out  it  does  not  ^t  to  be  big  enough 
to  veaJlj  be  considered  until  you  get  above  Litue  Falls  toward  the 
Brainerd  country.  There  was  considerable  in  that  which  has  been 
Very  largely  cut  out  now.  From  Brainerd  to  Leech  Lake  and  west 
of  that  territory  it  grows  all  over,  but  in  small  amounts.  It  is  only 
in  bunches  through  the  swamps.  And  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
Crow  Wing  River  tiiere  is  considerable  in  bunches  through  there,  but 
it  never  has  come  down  in  very  large  quantities.  It  is  not  a  heavy 
spruce  countiT  at  all.  North  of  mat  country  between  the  Great 
Northern  roaa,  passing  through  Bemidji  and  Fark  Rapids,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Leech  Lake  and  the  west  by  the  White  Bfarth  Reserva- 
tion, it  is  only  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  That  is  a  Norway 
country,  which  is  sandy  without  large  swamps^  a  country  we  are 
logginj^  in  at  present,  right  through  there.  The  tmiber  is  better  than 
three-fifths  Norway  and  the  soil  of  sandy  nature,  so  that  the  snruce  is 

?uite  scattering.  East  of  there  between  that  territory  and  Le^ch 
jake  around  on  the  reservation  there  is  not  much  spruce.  That  is  a 
high  pine  country  around  the  reservation.  Of  course,  there  is  spruce 
in  spots.  Beginning  on  the  east  side  of  Leech  Lake,  down  the  Leech 
River  and  the  Pokegama  and  through  to  Hibbing,  there  is  really 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  spruce  in  bunches,  but  the  real  spruce  coun- 
try begins  noilJi  of  tiie  Great  Northern  road,  reaching  from  Croston 
to  Duluth,  across  between  Leech  Lake  and  Winnebegoshish  and  from 
there  through  that  country  north ;  in  fact,  clear  through  to  the  bound- 
ary outside  of  the  big  swamp,  is  a  big  growth  and  quite  a  lar^  per- 
centage of  spruce  in  bunches.  A  large  amount  of  the  land  is  low 
through  there  and  favors  the  growth  of  the  spruce,  and  that  reaches 
westerly  to  pretty  near  the  Red  Lake.  North  of  Red  Lake  you  find 
the  swamp  coimtry,  between  Red  Lake  and  tlie  boundary.  I  have 
never  been  directly  north  from  Red  Lake,  but  we  have  had  cruisers 
through  there  and  they  tell  us  there  is  a  good  deal  of  spruce  on  the 
islands  in  the  swamps  through  there.  We  were  looking  for  it  on  a 
saw-log  proposition  and  there  wasn't  enough,  so  that  we  have  operated 
in  that  country.  It  is  largely  muskeg  swamps  with  tamarack  and 
bunches  of  spruce  in  spots. 

The  Chairman.  The  low,  wet  ground  usually  has  tamarack? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes.    That  will  grow  on  even  a  floating  muskeg. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  muskeg? 

Mr.  Walker.  Muskeg  is  a  floatmg  bog  and  ground  that  is  so  soft 
that  you  will  break  through  it.  Quite  often  it  is  so  soft  Uiat  you 
will  go  through  into  the  water  under  it.  Tamarack  will  grow  even  in 
that  m  spots. 

The  Chairman.  Around  the  edge  of  that  the  spruce  grows? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  grows  around  me  edges  and  up  onto  the  side  hill. 
Where  it  gete  very  wet  the  spruce  won't  grow  clear  out  into  that  like 
the  tamarack  doe3.  The  main  growth  of  spruce  is  in  bunches  in 
through  the  swamps  that  are  hard  bottom  and  on  the  side  hills  reach- 
ing up  from  these  swamps,  although  the  scattered  growth  does  grow 
all  through  the  timber,  but  it  is  not  the  main  bunch  of  it.  The  real 
spruce  land  is  low,  swamp  lamp  and  the  side  hills  reaching  down 
into  it 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  find  very  much  spruce  that  is  fit  for 
saw  logs,  do  you? 
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Mr.  Walksr.  No  ;  it  is  not  a  large  quantity,  tbongh  catting  through 
a  large  territory,  and  cutting  through  as  we  have  at  our  mill  where 
we  are  taking  pretty  nearly  everytlmig,  we  get  quite  a  sprinkling  of 
small  l^s. 

The  C&AntMAN.  Is  that  young  spruce  or  old  spruce? 

Mr.  Wajlkesu  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  always  took  it  to  be 
spruce  that  grew  under  the  more  favorable  conditions.  It  seems  to  be 
tne  spruce  on  the  better  lay  of  ^ound,  or,  perhaps^  more  room  to 
grow  in.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  age.  I  presume  it  is  older  than 
some  of  it,  h^t  I  think  it  is  more  a  question  of  opportunity  to  grow. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  spruce  up  here  is  small  ? 

Mr.  WaJjKjssl.  Yes;  it  is  small  growth  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  grow  large  if  it  has  favorable  conditions? 

Mr.  Walejsr.  I  think  it  will,  b^use  some  of  it  gets  pretty  good 
size.  Fifteen  or  16  inches  you  see  them  up  there.  Those  are  scat- 
tered trees.    I  never  saw  a  growth  of  spruce  where  it  was  all  large. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  white  pine  forest  with  trees  6  or  7 
inches  in  diameter  you  would  hardly  think  it  profitable  to  cut  it  if  you 
owned  it^  would  you? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  never  have  sedn  a  bunch  quite  as  small  as  that.  We 
have  cut  white  pine  that  went  twenty-three  to  the  thousand,  and 
twenty  million  to  the  bunch.  That  would  be  pretty  nearly  that  size. 
You  have  got  to  cut  it.  There  is  almost  nothing  else  you  can  do  with 
it,  because  such  a  growth  means  it  is  growing  ver^  dose  together,  and 
the  trees  have  no  room,  so  that  I  don't  believe  it  would  ever  grow 
very  laree. 

The  (Seairman.  Are  the  Minnesota  forests  disappearing  or  is  there 
apparently  as  much  in  sight  now  accessible  as  there  ever  has  been? 

Mr.  Walker.  Of  course,  the^  are  steadily  disappearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  point  of  accessibility. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  are  opening  up  new  timber  with  railroads  and 
one  thing  and  another  about  as  fast  as  they  are  cutting  it  off.  The 
lodging  territory  is  changing.    It  is  continually  advancing  north. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  virgin  forest  left  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  there  is  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Walker.  West  of  Leech  Lake,  lying  between  Leech  Lake  and 
Itasca  Lake,  there  is  several  hundred  million  that  has  not  been 
touched.  On  the  White  Earth  Beservation  west  of  that  there  is 
quite  a  large  (quantity.  I  never  have  had  it  estimated,  but  loggers 
tell  me  there  is  several  hundred  millions  in  there.  Straight  east  of 
Bed  Lake  there  is  quite  a  large  territory,  between  Hed  Lake  and  the 
Big  Fork  country,  that  has  never  been  touched.  Then  there  is  a 
bunch  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  million  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Grand  Marais,  largelv  white  pine.  North  of  Hibbing  and  of  the 
Iron  Bange  there  is  a  large  temtorv  that  has  never  been  touched. 
^  The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  very  much  destruc- 
tion of  forests  up  here  tnis  summer  by  fires? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  I  do  not  believe  there  has.  From  what  I  saw  of 
the  country  where  the  fires  ran  through  and  the  reports  I  get  from 
cruisers  through  that  country,  there  was  enou£;h  of  the  green  leaves 
and  the  brush  and  trees  to  hold  the  fire  onto  the  ground.  It  did  not 
run  through  the  tops  and  through  the  timber  itsdf.    So  that  it  was 
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a  ground  fire  and  there  was  practically  no  timber,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  hear,  killed.  That  was  due  to  the  time  of  year  that  it 
burned. 

The  Chairbcak.  Have  you  any  opinion  .as  to  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing the  tariff  on  pulp  wood,  or  other  lumber  or  timber  product,  in 
regard  to  the  effect  on  the  destruction  of  the  American  forests? 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question.  I  should  think  that 
letting  in  the  wood  would  naturally  reduce  the  value  of  wood  in  this 
country,  so  that  there  would  be  more  of  it  left  exposed  of  the  spruce 
to  bum  up,  because  it  is  a  question  now  of  how  far  you  can  haul 
the  stuff  and  get  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  the  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  when 
you  say  more  left  of  the  spruce  to  bum  up. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  mean  in  our  own  case  where  we  are  logging 
through  our  white  pine  we  can  not  afford  to  cut  the  spruce  wood  ex- 
cept in  particular  cases,  because  the  cost  of  logging  that  scattered 
spruce  and  taking  it  out  to  the  railroad  would  be  more  than  we  get 
for  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  Can't  you  afford  to  do  it  where  it  is  cut  for  saw 
logs  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Where  it  is  cut  for  saw  logs  it  is  worth  more  to  us  as 
lo^  than  it  is  for  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  JBut  you  can  afford  to  take  it  out  for  saw  logs 
where  it  is  of  sufficient  size,  can't  you  ?  • 

Mr.  Walker.  Oh,  yes;  wherever  we  are  cutting  other  timber  we 
can  afford  to  take  the  spruce  saw  logs,  because  spruce  makes  good 
lumber. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  cut  very  much 
pulp  wood,  do  you? 

Mr.  Walker.  Almost  none. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  do  it  now  anyhow 

Mr.  Walker.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  leave  it  to  burn  up? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  leave  it  in  the  hope  tnat  we  can  use  it  at  some 
later  date: 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  largely  burn  up,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  that  is  the  future  of.  it,  through  a  cut-over 
country  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  any  way  that  can  be  devised  by  which 
forest  fires  can  be  prevented  from  spreading? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  this  State  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  are  keeping  crews  of  men  clearing  up  aroimd  the  trees  and 
through  our  timber  there  because  there  is  practically  no  underbrush, 
but  in  this  country  if  you  stop  a  fire,  keep  it  out  of  a  bunch  of  timber 
for  several  years  until  the  debris  gets  very  thick,  when  the  dry  season 
comes  on  you  lose  timber  and  everything.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  timber  if  you  could  stop  it  for  a  few  years.  It  is 
only  in  reasonably  frequent  burning  that  we  can  save  the  valuable 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  The  Forestry  Service  takes  considerable  cedit  to 
itself  because  thOT  do  not  have  many  forest  fires  in  the  national  forest 
reservations.  Wiiy  can  not  the  same  thing  be  done  in  the, lands  of 
Minnesota! 
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Mr.  Walxsb.  I  think  if  they  hare  had  a  small  amoant  of  fire  in 
Idaho  and  Washington  on  their  reservations,  they  are  lucky ;  that  is 
all.  In  California  it  can  be  done  because  the  ary  season  kills  the 
brush.  The  brush  can  not  grow  through  the  dry  season,  so  that  the 
fires  there  work  alonff  the  ground. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  large  forest  reservations  in  Idaho  and 
the  other  Northwestern  States,  much  larger  than  they  have  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  had  very  few  forest  fires  this  last 
season,  whereas  there  have  been  immense  forest  fires,  I  guess,  in  this 
State.    There  certainly  have  been  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  have  had  very  large  fires  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State.  When  a  heavy  forest  fire  starts  through  a  heavy, 
undergrowth  back  of  the  wind  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  getting 
away  from  it.  I  do  not  think  anything  can  stop  it  until  the  condi- 
tions change.  We  had  last  year  some  logs  in  the  woods  around  our 
mill  and  the  fires  came  earlier  than  we  expected,  and  it  took  600  men, 
about,  to  save  what  we  could  of  those  logs  and  our  camp,  to  say  noth- 
ing^ of  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  can  not  put  a  fire  out  in  a  forest 
where  it  is  burning  and  everything  is  favorable,  but  couldn't  you 
have  division  lines  m  some  way  where  the  fire  could  be  stopped? 

Mr.  Walker.  If  you  could-  afford  to  cut  wide  paths  through  the 
forest  and  keep  the  brush  out  that  bums  worse  than  the  timb^,  I 
presume  it  could  be  stopped  in  that  way — ^by  very  wide  lanes.  It 
would  take  very  wide  lanes  and  they  would  have  to  be  kept  very  clear 
of  brudi.    I  think  cutting  it  up  in  that  way  would  be  effectual. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  cultivate  it  and  raise  potatoes  on  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  there  would  have  to  be  something  of  that 
kind  to  make  it  practicable.  They  can  raise  potatoes  in  that  kind  of 
clearings.    That  country  will  raise  good  vegetables. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  large  quantities  of  land  out  West! 

Mr.  Walker.  In  California;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  consist  of? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  a  mixed  growth  of  yellow  pine — ^that  is,  the 
Western  yellow  pine,  fir,  white  spruce,  and  a  scattering  of  cedar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  nr  any  for  pulp  wood,  do  you  know ! 

Mr.  Walker.  What  they  call  the  white  spruce  there,  I  understand, 
is  available  for  pulp.  In  fact,  they  are  using  it  at  several  points 
there  now.  There  is  one  mill  on  the  Southern  I*acific  at  Royaltown, 
I  think  it  is,  logging  that  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  ground  wood.  They  say  it  is  practically  the 
same  as  our  white  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  fir ;  is  that  what  they  call  Oregon 
fir? 

'  Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  the  same  thing,  only  growing  a  little  farther 
south.  My  understanding  has  been  that  that  won't  make  paper 
unless  it  is  boiled  and  treated  to  take  out  the  pitch.  That  is  being 
done  farther  north  in  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  full  of  pitch  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  relatively.  Of  course,  it  is  not  like  the  south- 
em  pine,  but  there  is  quite  a  large  amount  of  it. 
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The  Chatbman,  Do  jou  have  any  forests  in  Idaho  or  Montana? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  No:  nothing. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  tamiliar  out  there  ?^ 

Mr.  Walker.  No;  I  have  only  been  through  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Canada,  Ontario? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  have  nothing  in  Canada.  Only  in  Minnesota 
and  California. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  forests  do  you  people  own  in 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Walker.  Of  course,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  the  cut-over  land; 
we  have,  I  should  say,  a  couple  of  hundred  million  left. 

The  Chairman.  A  couple  of  hundred  million  feet? 

Ml'.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  acreage  of  that? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  should  judge  that  would  cut  about  5,000  feet  to 
the  acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  land  you  ace  holding  for  logging? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  are  log^ng  it  now ;  we  are  mto  it 

The  Chairman.  And  sawmg  it  up? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  out  ties  or  poles  or  anything  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  have  at  times^  under  some  particular  conditions, 
but  we  do  not  make  a  business  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  your  land  in  this  spruce-wood  territory 
in  the  northern  part  of  uie  State? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  two  townships  only. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  log^d  any  of  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  Walker.  No ;  it  is  not  touched. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  cut  into  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  available  for  saw  logs,  is  it? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  it  is  now  by  coming  down  the  Big  Fork  River. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  timber. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  saw-lo^  timber. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  like  ordinary  spruce  timber  up  there? 

Mr.  Walker.  No  ;  it  is  three-fifths  bi^  wnite  pine. 

The  Chairman.  1$  there  a  good  deal  of  gooa  white  pine  up  there 
on  the  higher  land  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  not  a  large  supply  of  what  you  would  call 
first-class  white  pine,  such  as  they  used  to  get  upon  Pokegoma  Lake 
and  the  head  of  the  Swan  River.  ^  In  that  northern  country  the 
white  pine  is  not  first  class,  but  it  is  good,  fair,  average  pine,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  white  pine  through  there  of  that  grade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  your  father  would  be  willing  to 
testify  before  the  committee,  tell  us  his  opinions  and  impressions  in 
regard  to  the  present  future  available  supply  of  forest  products  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  feel  sure  he  would. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  him  do 
so,  and  probably  could  come  back  here  for  that  purpose  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Walker.  He  has  put  in  a  great  deal  of  study  and  work  on  that 
one  question,  and  I  know  he  would  be  glad  to  give  whatever  infor- 
mation he  could. 
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The  Chairscan.  That  is  a  service  he  mi^ht  well,  and  I  think  pleas- 
antly, render  to  the  coming  generations.    I  wish  you  would  ask  him. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes.  He  went  out  of  town  this  morning.  I  think 
he  will  be  back  some  time  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  don't  take  his  testimony  before  we  go  away, 
and  I  do  not  know  just  when  that  will  be,  we  will  come  back  this 
way  if  you  will  talk  with  him  about  that 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  B.  LYNCH,  OF  ST.  PAUL,  VISS. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

1^.  Lynch.  F.  B.  Lynch. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Lumberman. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  mills  belonging  to  the  Union  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  Canada. 

The  CJhairman.  Are  all  of  your  mills  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Lynch.  All  of  our  mills  are  in  Canada.  I  have  some  timber 
interests  on  this  side,  but  not  as  a  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forestry  conditions  in 
that  part  of  Canada  just  north  of  us  here? 

Mr.  Lynch.  North  and  west  of  us;  not  east. 

The  Chairbcan.  North  and  west  of  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  describe  the  forestry  conditions  to  us  in 
your  own  way,  as  well  as  you  can  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Lynch.  If  you  would  explain  a  little  bit  more  just  what  you 
want.    It  is  a  pretty  big  question. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  what  we  are  especially  interested  in  is 
the  question  of  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  which,  in  me  main,  reduces 
itself  to  spruce  wood,  I  think,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Spruce 
forests,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  the  re^on  north  of  Lake  Superior  and  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Provmce  of  Ontario,  the  northeastern  part  of 
Manitoba,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  there 
are  very  large  areas  of  land  which  have  a  great  deal  of  small  spruce 
timber.  Part  of  it  is  fit  for  saw  timber  and  part  of  it  is  only  good 
for  pulp  wood.  As  to  the  exact  number,  or  even  the  approximate 
number  of  acres  that  there  is  in  that  area  I  am  unable  to  say.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  information  has  ever 
been  collected  by  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  has  been  nothing  definite  ascertained. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  west  do  the  forests  extend  before  the 
break  comes? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  line  of  the  Red  River  is  the  boundary  of  it  on 
the  east  and  as  far  north  as  Lake  Winnipeg;  north  and  west  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  it  extends  nearly  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake  in  scattered 
tracts,  not  solid  forests. 
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The  Chaxsicav.  How  ha  we0t  does  it  extend  on  oar  noriih  boimd- 
iiry  line? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  west  end  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  would  be 
practically  the  end  of  it,  the  Bed  LaJce. 

The  Chaikman.  West  of  that  it  is  what? 

Mr.  Lynch.  West  of  that  it  is  practically  a  prairie  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  fwests  up  there  consist  or  in  the 
main? 

^  Mr.  Lynch.  Li  the  region  that  I  have  spoken  of,  almost  exclu- 
sively spruce.  Li  the  re^on  directly  north  of  Lake  Superior  there 
are  considerable  bodies  ox  white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  mills  up  thet^t 

Mr.  Lynch.  Our  mills  are  all  west  of  the  territory  tiiat  I  have 
spoken  of,  except  one  mill  350  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  timber  do  you  use  in  your 
mills! 

Mr.  Lynch.  Spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  log  spruce? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  we  log  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  considerable  quantity  of  large  spruce 
there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  in  that  area  there  is  probably  a  billion  feet  of 
spruce  that  is  suitable  for  saw  timber. 

The  Chairman.  How  large? 

Mr.  Lynch.  As  we  express  it,  running  fifteen  or  sixteen  logs  to  the 
thousand,  that  would  be  spruce  timber  12  inches  at  the  butt  and 
upward. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  white  or  black  spruce? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  mostly  black  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would  you  estimate  of  that 
spruce  is  fit  for  saw  logs,  as  compared  with  the  whole? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  given  you  the  proportion  that  I  think  is  fit  for 
saw  logs,  a  billion  feet. 

The  C;hairman.  That  is  the  amount,  but  what  proportion?  Can 
you  give  us  an  estimate  of  about  the  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  is  probably  twice  as  much  more,  possibly  three 
times,  that  would  be  fit  for  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  saw-log  spruce  grow  on  higher  ground? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir  j  mixed  in. 

The  Chairman.  This  spruce  you  speak  of  for  pulp  wood,  wont  it 
grow  larger? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  very  slow  growth. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  do  you  estimate  these  saw  logs  to  be? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Probably  50  to  76  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  Some  ^ntleman  stated  here  a  while  ago  that  he 
thought  some  of  that  small  spruce  was  150  years  old. 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  possible,  but  I  would  think  that  was  even  a 
slower  growth  than  I  have  mentioned.  We  can  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately hy  burned  areas  and  the  gvowtii  over  burned  areas 
There  is  a  region  up  there  that  I  know  of  where  there  is  now  a  con- 
siderable body  of  spruce  timber  that  would  be  suitable  for  pulp 
wood  that  was  burned  over,  the  Indians  say,  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
remains  of  the  old  burned  logs  are  still  there  in  some  cases. 
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The  CShaikicak.  That  would  h%  what  sized  spruce? 

Mr.  Ltnch.  That  stuff  would  run  about  8  inches. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  in  very  low  i^und  or  fairly  high  ground? 

Mr.  Ltiksh.  Almost  all  spruce  grows  on  rather  low  ground.  The 
hi^er  areas  are  apt  to  be  barren  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  spruce  timber  there  would  grow  to 
be  saw  logs  in  fifty  years? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  said  from  fifty  to  serenty-five.  I  think 
seventy-five  years  would  brin^  it  to  lO-inch  stuff  at  the  butt 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  age 
of  these  logs  that  you  are  cutting? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  presume  it  would  be  for  a  skilled  forester  who  ia 
used  to  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  your  mills  operated  with  water  power? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir.      '      '  ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  water  power  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir ;  not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  a  stretch  is  that  now ;  what  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
where  the  forests  oease  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  about  200  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  north  would  those  forests  extend? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  don't  know.    They  extend  a  long  ways. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  where  the  north  boundary  is? 

.Mr.  Lynch.  I  don't  know  where  the  north  boundary  is;  no,  sir.  I 
have  seen  cruisers  who  told  me  that  there  were  heavy  bodies  of  light 
spruce  timber  east  of  James  Bay,  which  is  probably  300  miles  north. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  practicable  to  bring  that  spruce  from  north 
of  the  height  of  land  over  this  way  for  use? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  by  rail. 

The  Chairman.  The  rail  facilities  for  getting  into  that  forest  aie 
not  Yerj  numerous,  I  judge. 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  only  way  you  can  get  in  there  now  is  with  a  canoe. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  land  up  there  subject  to  be  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  where  the  spruce  is? 

I^.  Lynch.  This  extreme  northern  territory,  no,  sir;  I  dont 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  they  get  the  spruce  out  of  there  unless 
they  carry  it  north,  drive  it  north  on  the  streams? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  there  are  several  railroads  contemplated  into  the 
Hudson  Bay  territory  now  and  one  being  built  It  would  be  a  com- 
paratively small  matter,  I  presume,  to  get  the  stuff  out  after  they 
build  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  could  float  it  down  on  the  streams 
and  pick  it  up. 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  could  be  floated  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
and  milled  there  and  taken  across  to  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  it  be  practicable  to  bring  it  as  pulp 
wood  from  there  to  here? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  don't  think  so.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  raft  it  across  Hudson  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  A  raft  would  not  live  in  those  water&  You  could  not 
build  one  that  would  livew 
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The  Chairman.  Are  the  waters  so  turbulent? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  b^  is  very  stormy ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  there  up  there 
which  in  any  event  mi^ht  be  utilized  by  the  mills  in  the  Unitea  States 
if  there  were  no  prohibition? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  very  anxious  to  find  out,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  knows  or  not. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  knows.  There  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  any  more  than  just  an  idea 
that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  it.  It  is  a  very  wild,  desolate 
country.    It  has  only  been  gone  over  by  cruisers  and  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  judgment  as  to  whether  that 
supply  of  spruce  wood  is  practically  inexhaustible? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  believe  it  is  so  considered ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  would  it  reproduce  itself  in  that  country 
fast  enough  to  meet  a  great  demand  if  cut  off  for  immediate  use? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No;  I  do  not  believe  any  country  is  inexhaustible  in 
that  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  here  where  we  cut  off  a  forest  it  is  not 
very  apt  to  go  back  to  a  forest;  it  is  very  apt  to  be  utilized  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  true  of  it  there.  I 
think  that  that  northern  country  will  be  settled  but  very  slowly.  The 
soil  is  poor,  the  climate  is  severe,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  many 
years  before  there  will  be  any  number  of  settlers  up  there;  but  how 
fast  that  timber  would  grow  up  again  is  something  that  would  be 
very  hard  for  me  to  even  estimate  on.  The  area  that  I  have  spoken 
of  is  a  couple  or  three  hundred  miles  west  of  there,  where  the  soil  is 
good  and  the  climate  is  not  as  rigorous  as  that  east. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  streams  up  there  freeze  solid  in  the  win* 
ter  time? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Do  you  mean  to  the  bottom  of  them? 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  continue  to  flow  during  the  winter? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  streams  that  run  north? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  they  have  water  power  there  it  might 
be  used  during  the  winter? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  on  some  of  those 
streams  up  there  the  weather  was  so  severe  that  they  were  frozen 
practically  solid  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  country 
850  to  400  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg!    That  is  not  the  case  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  have  to 
remove  the  tariff  on  pulp  wood  and  other  lumber  products  coming 
from  Canada? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  would  cheapen  the  pulp  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  lumber,  although  it  probably  would  that 
also. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  timber  from  the  crown  land  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir« 
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The  Chaibbcak.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  it,  if  that  is  not  an 
nnrea4Sonable  question  f 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  price  varies  a  great  deal,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  timber  and  its  quality,  and  also  the  time  it  was  bought.  It  has 
increased  very  materially  in  price  in  the  last  four  or  five  yea;rs.  The 
crown  lands,  meaning  the  Dominion  of  Canada  lands,  were  put  up 
at 

The  Chairman.  The  Province  of  Ontario  landt 

Mr.  Ltnch.  They  use  entirely  different  systems'  of  buying.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Dominion  use  entirely  different  systems 
of  selling  their  timber. 

The  CSlairman.  What  are  the  crown  lands  in  Ontario! 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  are  owned  by  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Everjrthing  outside  of  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Athabaska,  and  Manitoba  is  owned  by  the 
Dominion  government 

The  Chairman.  Your  timber  comes  mostly  from  the  Dominion  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Everything  we  have  is  from  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment or  from  the  British  Columbian  government  in  the  west. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  syst^  do  they  adopt  about  stump- 

Mr.  Lynch.  Anyone  wishing  to  acquire  timber  on  Dominion  lands 
makes  an  application  to  the  department  of  the  interior  to  have  the 
land  put  up  at  auction.  They  are  put  up  and  sold  under  sealed  bids* 
T^e  minister  of  the  interior,  if  he  sees  fit  to  order  it  done,  orders  the 
land  advertised  for  two  months  in  the  Official  Gazette  and  the  local 
papers,  sets  a  time  for  opening  bids,  and  bids  are  submitted  sealed, 
accompanied  by  marked  checks  for  the  full  amount  of  the  bids  to 
the  department  of  the  interior  at  Ottawa,  and  the  timber  is  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder;  that  is,  for  the  bonus  which  goes  with  the  first 
cost  01  the  timber.  After  that  you  pay  an  annual  rental  to  the  Crown 
each  year  on  each  section  of  land  mat  you  hold  and  pay  50  cents  a 
thousand  for  the  timber  when  it  is  cut. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  They  do  not  sell 
the  land  itself? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  land  itself  is  never  sold  by  the  Crown ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  only  the  stumpage? 

Afr.  Lynch.  They  sdl  only  the  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  buy  it  you  pay  for  it,  and  if  you  are 
the  highest  bidder,  you  pay  the  bonus  that  you  offer  for  the  right 
to  cut? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Tes^r. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be,  at  present,  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  last  timber  that  we  bought  cost  us  about  $2  a 
thousand. 

The  Chairman.  You  bid  on  the  basis  of  so  much  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir.  We  bid  a  lump  sum,  but  the  last  timber  that 
we  bought  cost  us  about  $2  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  that,  whether  you  cut  the  timber  or 
not  jrou  pay  an  annual  rental  based  on  what? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Acreage. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  run  about  what? 
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Mr.  Ltnch.  It  variee;  it  runs  from  $5  to  $20  per  section* 

T^e  Chairman.  Is  that  a  matter  of  bidding,  or  is  that  a  regula- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lynch.  That  is  a  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends,  then,  upon  the  quantity  of  timber  ? 
^  Mr.  Lynch.  It  depends  upon  the  (Ustrict  in  which  tne  timber  is 
situated.    It  is  really  based  on  the  quantity  of  timber  oil  the  land. 

The  (]!haibman.  That  would  naturally  tend  to  cause  the  cutting  of 
the  timber  as  soon  as  possible,  wouldn't  it?  Do  you  pqy  the  rental 
after  the  timber  is  cut? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir;  as  soon  as  the  timber  is  cut  you  relinquish  it. 
The  terms  are  considered  very  reasonable. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  involve  this  (][uestion,  as  to  whether 
the  increase  in  the  timber,  in  your  judgment,  is  worth  more  than  the 
rental  or  not. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  these  two  payments,  you  pay,  when 
the  timber  is  cut,  50  cents  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  estimate  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  estimate  it  by  the  cord. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  thousand  feet,  how  many  feet  to  a  cord 
do  they  figure  on  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  don't  know.    I  have  never  cut  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  made  their  figures 
on  the  pulp  wood  on  the  thousand  feet  or  on  the  basis  of  cords. 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  cord.  It  is  estimated  by  tiie  cord.  That  pro- 
vision is  included  in  all  our  leases  or  licenses  that  we  get  from  the 
government;  we  must  pay  so  much  per  cord  for  pulp  wood  and  so 
much  per  thousand  for  lath. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  provision  in  these  permits  from  the 
Dominion  in  reference  to  the  exportation? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  in  anything  which  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  Dominion,  then,  does  not  follow  the  same 
policy  in  that  respect  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  does? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  aid  not  know  that  the  Province  of  Ontaxio  did  that; 
the  Dominion  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  Province  of  Ontario  forbids  the  exportation, 
as  we  understand  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  is  no  prohibition  in  the  Dominion. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  a  great  many  mills  up  there  now — 
lumber  mills? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No  ;  not  very  naany.  The  main  supply  of  lumber 
comes  from  the  British  Columbia  region  to  the  west. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  railroad  land  up  there — ^land  owned 
by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Covered  with  timber? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Nothing  that  amounts  to  very  much ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  freehold  lands  covered  with  timber? 

Mr.  Lyn  oh.  Not  very  much ;  no,  air. 
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The  Chairmak.  Practically  the  whole  supply  of  timber  west  of 
Ontario  and  east  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  owned  by  the  Dominion 
government,  then? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Dominion  government  in  all  of  its  deal- 
ings in  land  puts  in  a  provision  that  the  timber  remains  the  property 
of  the  Crown. 

The  Chairmak.  Is  there  any  provision  in  these  permits  in  regard 
to  settlement  upon  the  land  t 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  have  to  relinquish  to  settlers,  but  they  have  not 
the  right  to  take  off  more  than  12,000  feet  of  timber  per  160  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  settler  decides  to  settle  on  a  piece  ol 
land  where  you  have  purchased  the  stumpage,  what  happens? 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  can  settle  on  it,  subject  to  our  right  to  remove  the 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  remove  the  timber,  what  good  is  it 
to  him? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  can  he  force  you  to  remove  the  timber? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  some  protection  to  you,  then,  in  making 
these  purchases? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman,  if  he  settles,  he  can  take  12,000  feet  from  160 
acres? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which,  of  course,  would  not  clear  the  land,  and 
hence  there  is  no  inducement  to  him  to  settle  on  land  that  is  well 
timbered? 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  s^tle  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  good  railroad  facilities  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  there  are  as  good  railroad  facilities 
there  as  there  are  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  rates  on  logs  for 
lumber  from  there  here  are? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  freight  rates  will  average  about  the  same  per  mile 
as  they  do  in  this  country.  The  service  is  not  as  good;  the  roads  are 
not  as  well  equipped. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  happen  to  remember  the  rate  from  any 
of  your  mills  to  any  point  in  the  United  States,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  have  never  shipped  any^ing.  There  has  been  no 
oocaaLon  for  us  to  look  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  ship  your  lumber  to  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  prairies  of  Manitoba.  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  furnishing  lumber  for  building  up  that 
immense  new  territory  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  have  anything  else  occur  to  you,  Mr. 
Lynch,  that  would  be  oi  value  to  us? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  find  out  and  get  a 
pretty  definite  idea  of  the  quantity  of  available  spruce  timber  up 
there? 

Mr.  Ltkch.  Are  you  going  to  Winnipeg! 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  expect  to  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  that  Mr.  Crowe,  the  crown  timber  agent  at 
Winnipeg,  could  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  amount  of  timl^  that 
there  is  in  that  district  than  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  address? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Dominion  land  department,  at  Winnipeg. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  charge  of  the  Dominion  lands  f 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  has  charge  of  the  Dominion  lands  in  the  territory 
that  I  have  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Who  controls  the  land  farther  west? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  land  in  British  Columbia  is  controlled,  part  of  it, 
by  the  Dominion  government,  and  part  of  it  by  the  British  Columbia 
government. 

The  Chairman.  Is  lumber  any  cheaper  over  there — ^you  do  not 
have  to  answer  this  question — ^than  it  is  over  here? 

Mr.  Lynch.  YespE  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  price  is  over  there 
now? 

Mr.  Lynch.  At  the  mills? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  the  mountain  districts  in  British  Columbia  I  think 
it  will  run  about  $15.50  per  thousand  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  kind  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Lynch.  That  takes  in  all  of  the  kinds  that  are  produced  in 
that  country — cedar,  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  larch. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  much  pine  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  pine. 

The  Chairman.  What  pine  is  it? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yellow  pine.    Very  little  white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  Norway  pine,  you  mean  ? 

1^.  Lynch.  No;  it  is  a  little  better  grade  than  Norway  pine;  not 
quite  as  good  as  white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  How  lar^  does  that  grow  to  be? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Immense;  it  is  big  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  cottonwood  up  there  f 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  veiy  much.    Some  along  the  streams  is  alL 

The  Chairman.  No  hemlock? 

TAr.  Lynch.  Some  hemlock ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  hemlock  forests  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes;  that  is,  in  British  Columbia.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  hemlock  in  the  spruce  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  eastern  portion. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  that  I  know  of  in  the  eastern  portion. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  speaking  of  yellow  pine  in  British 
Columbia? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  pine  do  you  have  north  here? 

Mr.  Lynch.  White  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  good  white  pine  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  pretty  fair  white 
pine. 

The  Chairman,  Much  Norway  pine? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  I  don^t  think  there  is  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  balsam  tiiere? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes:  there  is  a  good  deal  of  balsam* 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  large? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  very. 

The  Chairman.  Any  hard  woodf 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  maple? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  lumber  camps  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  the  northern  parts:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  run? 

Mr.  Lynch.  For  the  past  four  years  they  have  run  from  $30  a 
month  up  to  $60  a  month  and  board. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  ccmipare  with  the  waives  paid  in 
lumbering  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  are  a  little  lower  than  are  paid  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  pay  a  little  more  up  in  that  country 
where  you  are  operating  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  pay  a  trifle  higher  than  they  do  here ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  the  wages  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Lynch.  That  has  been  the  wages  m  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  wages  going  to  be  next  winter? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  on  this  side  of  the  Tine  they  will  be  20  per 
cent  lower  than  that;  on  the  other  side  about  the  same  as  the  Amer- 
ican wages  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  help  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No;  there  has  not  been  a  shortage  of  help  this  year. 
Prior  to  this  year  labor  has  been  very  scarce. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  people  do  you  have  up  there  in  the 
main  in  the  lumber  camps? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  employ  mostly  Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Americans  the  ones  who  do  most  of  the 
lumbering  business  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  probably  half  of  the  lumbering  that  is  done 
in  western  Canada  is  done  under  American  management;  fully  one- 
half  of  the  skilled  labor  that  is  employed  is  American  labor. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  ordinary  labor? 

Mr.  Ltnch.  The  smaller  percentage,  probably  not  over  one-quarter 
of  the  ordinary  labor,  is  American  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance? 

Mr.  Lynch.  English,  Scotch,  Canadian,  Scandinavian. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  that  labor — ^by  advertising  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir;  there  are  contract-labor  laws.  It  simply 
comes  and  we  hire  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract-labor  laws  would  not  prevent  you 
advertising  in  Canada,  I  suppose,  for  labor? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  I  don't  suppose  they  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  it  through  agencies? 
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Mr.  Ltnch.  No,  sir;  we  have  taken  largely  American  managers 
over  for  our  mills  and  in  many  cases  their  men  have  followed. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  waj^  compare  in  the  mills  themselves 
with  the  wages  paid  in  the  mills  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  are  higher. 

The  Chahiman.  Higher  m  Canada? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  skilled  labor  and  common  labor  are  both 
hi^er  in  the  mills  there  than  here. 

.  The  Chairman.  You  say  that  vou  think  lumber  is  a  little  cheaper 
there  than  it  is  here,  and  the  LaDor  used  in  producing  it  is  a  little 
higher,  too  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  profits  smaller  or  the  difference  caused  by 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  LrNCH.  The  profits  are  smaller.  The  stumpage  is  also  cheaper. 
It  costs  a  good  deal  more  to  operate  a  mill  in  Canada  than  it  does 
here.  In  addition  to  the  higher  wages  that  we  have  to  pay,  supplies 
of  all  kinds  are  hij^her  and  machinery  is  higher.  It  costs  more  to 
build  a  millr  The  meed  charges  are  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  uiink  that  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
after  that  country  west  settles  up? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  think  that  labor  and  supplies  will  always  be 
slightly  higher  than  they  are  here. 

STATEKEXTT  OF  THEODOBE  H.  EBAPPEN,  OF  HINNEAFOLIS. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  in  full? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  Theodore  M.  Knappen. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Knappen.  In  private  business  I  am  interested  in  lands.  I  am 
interested  in  testifying  here  in  connection  with  reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada on  account  of  my  connection  with  a  league  interested  in  the  re^ 
moval  of  duties  on  forest  products. 

The  Chairman.  What  interest  have  you  in  lands? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  own  some  wheat  lands,  agricultural  lands,  in  Can- 
ada.   I  do  not  own  any  timber  land. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  connected  with  any  manufacturing 
plant  that  uses  timber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  my  interest  in  this  question  is  largel]^  that  of  a 
citizen.  I  have  no  selfish  interest.  We  have  an  organization  we  are 
forming  here  called  the  National  Forest  Conservation  League. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  employed  by  that  organization. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  am  secretary  of  that  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  information  in  regard  to  the  for- 
est resources  of  Canada!  ^ 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  can  give  you  some  information.  Not  as  a  prac- 
tical lumberman,  of  course,  but  as  one  who  has  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  subject  in  a  general  way  for  a  number  of  yeanu 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  information  which  you  have  collected  t 

Mr.  Knafpbn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  yoar  sources  of  information  ? 

Mr.  Knaffen.  I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  in  Canada  and  seen 
quite  a  little  from  personal  observation.  I  have  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  Canadians,  Canadian  Inmbermen,  and  in  that  way  in  the 
course  of  several  years  have  collected  a  good  deal  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  be^i  up  in  the  country  fiorth  of  Lake 
Superior  t 

Mr.  Knafpbn.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  up  ? 

Mr.  Knaffen.  I  have  made  the  trip  across  several  times  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailwa^  from  Port  Arthur  to  Winnipeg,  and  I 
have  been  through  the  Rainy  River  country  on  the  boundary  several 
times,  and  also  ^en  up  in  the  country  whidi  Mr.  Lvnch  has  testified 
about,  northwest  of  mnnipeg,  as  well  as  in  British  Columbia. 

•The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  up  there  investigating  forest  matters? 

Mr.  Knaffen.  No;  I  did  not  go  for  the  purpose  of  investigating' 
forestry  matters,  but  I  have  been  interested  m  xorestry  matters  for  a 
^reat  many  years.  I  never  had  occasion  to  go  into  an^  new  country 
that  I  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  pick  up  all  the  information  I 
could  on  such  matters.  I  was  for  many  vears  a  newspaper  man,  and 
one  of  the  things  I  specialized  on  was  xorestry  and  forest  products 
and  timber.    I  made  some  trips  in  Canada  for  that  q)ecial  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  published  any  articles  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Knaffen.  I  have.    Not  recently. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  information 
from  you  which  you  have  acquired  or  collected. 

Mr.  Knaffen.  Well,  I  think  that  in  general  the  amount  of  avail- 
able timber  in  Western  Canada — ^meaning  the  region  say,  between 
I^ke  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains — ^is  not  so  large  as  has  been 
supposed.  There  is  a  large  forest  area,  about  400  mues  wide,  and 
reaching  nominally  across  the  continent  if  you  go  far  enough  north, 
but  very  little  of  it  is  available  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  reach  across? 

Mr.  Knaffen.  It  goes  right  along  the  international  line,  crosses  the 
whole  timber  region  of  the  Middle  States,  crosses  into  Ontario,  and 
when  you  get  to  about  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the 
line  dividing  the  prairie  country  from  the  forest  country  deflects  to 
the  northwest  and  runs  up  around  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Mani- 
toba, and  then  northwest  along  the  main  Saskatchewan  River  clear 
across  to  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia,  where  it  strikes  the  gen- 
eral timber  country  again,  running  as  far  north  as  the  sixtieth 
parallel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  timber  up  there? 

"Mr,  Knaffen.  In  that  remoter  region  it  is  almost  exclusively 
spruce. 

.  The  Chairman.  How  large  does  it  grow  ? 

'  Mr.  Knaffen.  Very  little  of  it  is,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
suitable  for  lumber.  There  are  occasional  large  trees.  Writers  and 
explorers  report  occasional  spruce  trees  14  to  18  inches  thick  almost 
as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  they  are  very  exceptional. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  territory  north  of  Lake 
Superior  t 
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Mr.  Knappbn.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it  personally.  I  have 
spent  som«  time  around  Port  Arthur  and  I  have  talked  with  lumber- 
men there  and  at  Winnipeg  regarding  the  region  north  of.  Lake 
Superior,  and  a  brother  of  mine  made  a  canoe  trip  ull  through  the 
region  .between  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson  Bay  a  few  vears  ago. 
Those  are  the  sources  of  my  information  as  to  that  particular  region. 
There  is  a  continuous  belt  of  timber  from  Lake  Superior  to  about  the 
latitude  of  James  Bay,  which  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Hudson 
Bay.  North  of  that  the  timber  nowth  ceases  on  that  part  of  the 
continent.    For  the  most  part  Hudson  Bay  is  an  untimbered  region. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  wish  to  compile  and  present  to  the  com- 
mittee the  results  of  the  information  which  you  have  collected? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  some  leisure.  I  did  not 
know  the  committee  was  to  be  here  so  soon.  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
undigested  data,  so  to  speak,  that  I  would  like  to  prepare,  together 
with  the  general  information,  and  a  statement  which  may  be  placed 
on  your  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  information  if  you 
will  give  us  the  sources  of  it. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir.  In  giving  the  information  I  would  give 
under  notes  the  sources  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  do  that,  we  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you. 

Mr.  Knappbn.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  be  very  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  present  it. 

ADBITIONAL  STATEMENT  BT  HE.  LTNCH. 

In  making  my  comparison  of  values  of  stumpage  on  this  side  and 
the  other,  I  was  comparing  the  values  of  stumpage  directly  north  of 
here  and  northwest  of  here  with  the  stumpage  in  Minnesota  when  I 
said  it  was  cheaper  on  the  other  side.  As  you  ^o  farther  west  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  British  Columbia  and  the  mountain  districts 
of  Idaho  and  Washington,  I  think  that  there  is  not  much  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  stumpage.  If  anything,  it  is  higher  on  the  other 
side  than  it  is  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  have  reference  to  the  terri- 
tory north  and  west  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Lynch.  My  comparison  was  correct  with  that  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  the  stumpage  out  in  Britisn 
Columbia ;  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  get  the  Dominion  stumpage  in  the  same  way.  The 
British  Columbia  stumpage  is  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  The 
stumpage  there  is  staked  in  a  good  deal  the  same  way  that  a  man 
would  acquire  stumpage  in  this  country,  except  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  residence.  After  it  is  staked,  you  get  a  license  from  the 
government  running  for  twenty-one  years,  allowing  you  to  cut  that 
timber  at  any  time  during  twenty-one  years  from  the  time  of  staking. 
You,  in  addition  to  that,  pay  a  rental  of  from  $115  per  section  to 
$140  per  section  per  year;  in  addition  to  paying  a  royalty  to  the 
Britisn  Columbian  government  on  all  the  timber  which  you  cut. 
That  royalty  is  not  fixed.  It  can  be  raised  at  any  time,  and  they  are 
now  talking  of  raising  the  royalty. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  at  present! 
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Mr.  Ltkgh.  Fifty  cents  and  60  cents,  according  to  the  district  it 
is  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  50  cents  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 
^  The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  anything  when  ypu  get  the  first 
license? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  bought  timber  that  was  staked  many  years  ago  by 
Canadian  cruisers.  They  go  out  and  stake  away  ahead  of  the  rail- 
roads and  away  ahead  oi  everything. 

The  Chairman,  When  you  say  staked,  you  mean  what  we  call  sur- 
veyed, I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  while  it  cost  them  but  comparatively  little, 
it  cost  us  pretty  heavily. 
^    The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  cost  you  pretty  heavily? 

Mr.  Lynch.  We  had  to  buv  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  out  somebody  else  who  had  a  license? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  government  itself 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  government  itself  gets  but  little  out  of  that  orig- 
inally. 

The  Chairman.  What  system  do  they  have?  Do  they  have  a 
charge  made  at  the  time  the  original  license  is  granted? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  have  a  license  system  with  this  annual  rental  of 
$115  to  $140  per  section,  and  they  reserve  the  right  at  any  time  to 
raise  the  royalty  to  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  what  object  there  is  on  either  side 
in  entering  into  such  an  arrangement  as  that. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  not  found  it  of  any  object  on  our  side  yet  to 
enter  into  the  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cut  lumber  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes.sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  mill  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir ;  two  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  anv  pulp  wood  up  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Not  in  the  country  that  I  am  familiar  with.  It  is  big 
timber,  all  of  it 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see,  when  you  get  that  permit  for 
twenty-one  years,  the  annual  rental  is  fixed  at  the  time  the  license  is 
granted  for  the  twenty-one  years? 

Mr.  Lynch.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  claim  it  is,  and 
the  government  claims  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  government  claims  it  may  raise  the 
annual  rental  when  it  pleases  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  rental  on  the  ground  after  the  timber 
is  cut  off? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  relinquished  to  the  government? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  do  with  the  land,  anything? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  it  is  presumed  that  it  will  reforest  it  That  is 
said  to  be  their  intentions. 
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The  Chairman.  As  to  that  stumpage,  you  have  no  fixed  period  in 
reference  to  that  at  all? 
Mr.  Ltnch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  there  any  provision  for  renewal  of  that  license  f 
Mr.  Lynch.  Not  now ;  no,  sir. 

On  October  15,  1908,  the  committee  visited  and  examined  the  mill 
of  the  Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  at  Sartell,  Minn.,  near  St. 
Cloud. 

Sartell,  Minn.,  October  ISj  1908 — 9  a.  fi%. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHASLES  0.  OBEBLET,  OF  ST.  CLOTTD,  MDHr. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  stenographer  your  full  namet 

Mr.  Obbrley.  Charles  G.  Oberley. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  ^neral  superintendent  of  this  plant  f 

Mr.  Oberley.  Vice-president  and  superintendent  of  the  Watab 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Ine  Chairman.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Obeicley.  Sartell,  Minn. 

The  Chairbcan.  How  far  is  this  north  of  St.  Cloud? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Approximately  6  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Your  power  is  mainly  water  power? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Water  power;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Mississippi  River  here?    . 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  power  do  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Do  I  understand  you,  what  power  we  have  de- 
veloped or  what  power  we  are  actuallv  getting  now  at  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  What  power  you  have  developed? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Approximately  7,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  restricted  this  summer  by  reason 
of  the  low  stage  of  water? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  at  present? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity,  both  for  pulp  and  paper? 

Mr.  Oberley.  About  86  tons  of  paper  and  between  45  and  60  tons 
of  pulp,  when  we  are  running  full. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  of  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  manufacture  any  sulphite? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  here,  I  believe,  a  superior  quality  of 
news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  endeavor  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  that? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No.  1  print  paper  or  No.  1  news. 
•  The  Chairman.  If  I  remember  rightly,  you  get  your  sulphite  at 
present  from  one  of  the  Wisconsin  mills,  where  they  make  a  superior 
quality  of  sulphite? 

Ml.  Oberi^y.  Yes,  sir;  the  Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
We  buy  the  highest  grade,  the  E  grade. 
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The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  make  a  superior  quality  of  ground 
wood? 

Mr.  OsERiiBT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  your  process  from  the 
ordinary  process?    * 

Mr.  Oberujy.  Well,  we  use  a  duller  stone  to  grind  the  wood  on  and 
it  takes  more  horsepower.  We  use  a  higher  pressure  and  that  takes 
more  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  That  isL  you  aim,  instead 

Mr.  Obesley.  Instead^or  getting  quantity,  we  get  quality. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim,  I  judge,  instead  of  breaking  off  the 
fiber  to  tear  it  by  a  dull  stone? 

Mr.  Oberlby.  Yes ;  to  rub  it  off. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  have  as  long  a  fiber  as  possible! 

Mr.  Oberiey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  your  fiber  in  the  ground  wood  is 
longer  than  the  fiber  in  the  ordinary  groimd  wood  ? 

Mr.  Oberlby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  any  more  attention  to  the  matter  of 
the  preparation  of  the  wood  than  they  ordinarily  do,  so  far  as  you  ^ 
know?  -  ^ 

Mr.  Oberlby.  So  far  as  I  know  we  give  it  exceptional  attention 
from  the  time  the  wood  is  prepared  until  it  is  turned  into  the  ground 
product. 

The  Chairman.  Excepticmally  good  attention  in  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Oberlby.  In  sortmg  our  wood,  in  allowing  no  rotten  wood  or 
wood  that  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
thepulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  lose  quite  a  percentage  of  your  wood  in 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  CteERLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Oberlby.  I  could  not  say  off-hand.  Possibly  Mr.  Mathie 
could  give  us  an  idea  of  what  percentage  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  it  in  order  to  know? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir;  the  record  that  we  keep  is  the  number  of 
cords  of  wood  that  go  through  the  mill  and  the  number  of  pounds  of 
pulp  that  is  produced  from  that  amount  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  of  cords  that  go  through  the  mill. 
Of  course,  the  wood  that  is  thrown  out  is  counted  in  that  cordage? 

Mr.  Oberlby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  does  not  give  a  record  of  the  amount 
that  is  rejected  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  from? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Principally  on  the  Minnesota  and  International 
Railway.  Along  the  line  of  the  Minnesota  and  International  Rail- 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ^ot  a  large  stock  on  hand? 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  have  at  uie  present  time  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ei^t  or  ten  thousand  cords. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  that  last  you,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Oberley.  That  will  last  us  about  eight  or  nine  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy  your  wood  ? 
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Mr.  Oberuby.  We  buy  from  the  homesteaders  a  good  deaL 

The  Chairman.  Directly  or  through  merchants  ? 

ilr.  OsERLEr.  In  some  cases  we  have  bought  through  merchants, 
but  in  most  cases  we  have  a  man  that  we  pay  a  ^lary  to  to  buy  this 
wood  from  the  homesteaders  or  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  travel  up  through  where  the  homesteaders 
are? 

Mr.  Oberley.  He  lives  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Would  he  be  able  to  buy  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wood  in  any  restricted  locality  where  he  liVes  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  buy  simply  at  home,  or  does  he  travel  in 
buying? 

Mr.  Oberley.  He  travels  up  and  down  and  buys  at  all  the  stations 
on  the  M.  and  I. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what  percentage  he  buys 
from  settlers  and  what  percentage  he  buys  from  contractors? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  would  imagine  that  he  buys  about  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  from  the  homesteaders  and  possibly  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  have  you  been  paying  lately  for  pulp 
wood,  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Oberley.  It  has  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9  in  the  yard 
here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  piled  up  or  delivered  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Delivered  on  board  the  cars,  about  $9.  It  costs 
about  26  cents  a  cord  to  pile  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  tnat  be  at  the  station  where  it  is  de- 
livered to  you  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  That  would  be  determined  by  the  freight  rate.  They 
take  a  different  distance  tariff.  It  would  depend  on  what  station  it 
eame  from. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out* 

TAt.  Oberley.  We  have  paid  as  high  as  $6.25. 

The  Chairman.  As  low  as  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  got  anything  better  than 
$6  last  year.  - 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  very  wide  variation  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  it  is  not;  but  where  a  man  had  an  exception- 
ally fine  lot  of  wood,  and  we  saw  where  we  could  get  more  out  of  it 
than  we  could  out  of  a  lot  of  wood  that  was  not  quite  as  good,  we 
felt  as  though  it  stood  us  in  hand  to  pay  that  extra  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  mill  been  established  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  have  been  running  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half. 
We  started  to  build  this  mill  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  start  on  your  water-power 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  At  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  to  construct  that  water 
power? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  can  not  just  remember  how  long. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  your  dam  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  A  ^eat  deal. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  water  in  the  river  do  you 
think  you  use? 
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Mr.  OsEBiiET.  There  is  a  good  share  of  the  time  that  we  use  the 
most  of  it.    Of  course,  not  in  extreme  floods. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  let  a  lot  of  it  go  over  the  dam  for 
the  benefit  of  the  log  drivers? 

Mr.  Oberi;et.  A  good  share  of  it 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  No  ;  I  have  no  way  of  determining  what  proportion 
goes  through  that  sluice. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  grinding  machines  have  you  t 

Mr.  Oberley.  Nine. 

The  Chairman.  Three  pockets  to  a  machine? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  room  for  any  more  in  your  mill? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  Yes,  sir ;  room  for  nine  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  paper  machines  have  you? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  One. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  room  for  one  more? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  Room  for  one  more  of  the  same  size. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  your  machine? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  164-inch  machine.    We  trim  141  inches  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  revolution  ? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  We  are  running  about  500  feet  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  Your  men  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  Eleven  and  thirteen. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  average  is  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Oberlet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  one  week  and  thirteen  the  next? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  your  men  ? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  I  can  give  you  the  rate  of  wages  by  our  time  book. 
I  can  not  recall  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  them  all.  What  do  you  pay  your 
machine  tenders? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  Four  dollars  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Back  tender? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  About  $3  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  your  fifth  man  ? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  We  pay  them  by  the  hour;  I  can  not  exactly  recall 
that. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  told  me  12^  cents  an  hour,  15  years  old. 
You  are  all  young  men  here? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  boys  in  there  look  as  though  they  were  kids. 

Mr.  Oberlet.  ThCT  are  a  very  likely  lot  of  kids. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  usual  rate  of  wages  out  in  the 
western  country? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  We  pay  a  little  more,  I  think.  We  have  endeavored 
to  get  the  best  help  we  could,  and  we  have  been  willing  to  pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  Your  machinery  is  up  to  date  in  every  respect,  I 
judge,  from  the  looks  of  it? 

Mr.  Oberlet.  We  consider  it  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plant  is  operated,  I  judge,  entirely  by  water 
power,  except  the  boilers  for  the  heating? 
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Mr.  Oberlst.  And  drying  of  the  paper. 

The  CHAiRiftAN.  Heating  the  plant  and  the  drierst 

Mr.  Oberlet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  paper  machine  is  electrically  operstedt 

Mr.  Oberlby.  It  is  driven  electrically. 

The  Chairmak.  And  the  electricity  is  obtained  from  the  water 
power? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  your  beaters  are  operated  from  the  water 
power? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  fall  have  you  here! 

Mr.  Oberusy.  Eighteen  feet. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  cut  off  for  me  a  number  of  di^f 

Mr,  Oberley.  Yc^  sir. 
-   The  Chairman.  They  have  been  taken  from  the  wood  or  sticks 
going  through  the  mill? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know  they  fairly  represent  the  char- 
acter of  the  wood  that  you  use? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  mostly  black  spruce  wood  that  you  use, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Oberley.  A  good  share  of  it.  A  little  white  spruce  mixed 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  have  you  on  hand  now  in  the 
way  of  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Oberley.  The  last  I  remember  we  had  about  1,400  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  storing  any  now? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  been  for  quite  a  few  days.  We 
will  have  to  shut  down  some  of  the  grinders  soon,  because  we  are 
drawing  the  head  down.  We  are  not  making  any  more  at  the  present 
time  than  we  are  using  on  the  one  paper  machine.  The  pulp  that  we 
have  stored  we  made  me  bulk  of  it  when  we  had  ^ood  water. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  paper  for  a  higher  price  than  the 
ordinary  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  am  not  exactly  familiar  with  the  prices  the  other 
manufacturers  are  getting  for  their  product 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  the  price  that 
you  are  getting  for  your  product? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir.  We  are  getting  about  $2iUS  to  $2.46  f .  o.  b. 
the  mill  for  it.    That  would  be  the  average  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  selling  it  do  you  seU  it  f .  o.  b.  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes^  sir;  in  all  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  sell  it  delivered  at  the  press  rooms? 

Mr,  Oberley.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  at  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  sir.  We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  selling  it 
f .  o.  b.  tiie  mill  for  the  reason  in  many  instances  the  paper  is  damaged 
in  transit,  and  it  is  kind  of  a  hard  matter  for  us  to  take  care  of  it  at 
the  other  end  of  the  route* 

The  Chairman.  Equally  hard  for  the  purchaser,  isn't  it? 
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Mr.  Oberlbt.  I  would  imagine  that  as  he  is  right  on  the  ground 
it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  handle  it  than  it  would  be  for  us  to 
handle  it,  being  so  far  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  supply,  I  believe,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post! 

Mr.  Oberijby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaismak.  Which  shows  for  itself  that  it  is  printed  on  a  supe- 
rior quality  of  P^g^- 

Mr.  Oberlby.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  paper  manufac- 
turing business? 

Mr.  Obbrlbt.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Hie  Chairman.  Axe  you  financially  interested  in  this  plant  t 

Mr.  Obkrlet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  originators  of  it  and  promotorst 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  when  you  were  figuring  upon  the  plant 
you  figured  upon  the  future  supply  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Oberlby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  views  as  to  that  t 

Mr.  Oberlby.  Well,  we  would  not  have  built  such  a  substantial 
mill  as  we  did  if  we  did  not  see  a  good  many  years'  supply  ahead 
of  us. 

Hie  Chairman.  Is  that  belief  based  upon  hope  or  upon  inf orma- 
tionf 

Mr.  Oberley.  It  was  based  a  good  deal  on  (d)servation.  I  have 
been  all  up  through  this  country,  all  along  this  line. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  commence  in  the  paper  manu- 
facturing business! 

Mr.  Oberlby.  Neenah,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  plant  were  you  connected  with  there? 

Mr.  Oberley.  The  Patten  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  news-print  paper  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Obeblkt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Obbkuo'.  Thej  have  sold  that  mill,  but  they  have  two  others 
that  I  used  to  work  m. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  that  mill  now  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  The  Kimberly-Clarke  Company.  They  have  re- 
modeled it  and  taken  the  old  machines  out  and  made  a  book  mill  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  mill  was  located  there,  you  made  news- 
print paper? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir ;  out  of  rags. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  afterwards  out  of  what? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Well,  they  never  used  any  wood  while  I  was  there. 
Wood  came  in  later  than  tnat 

The  Chairman.  Wh»i  did  they  first  commence  using  wood  over 
there  in  your  experience,  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Obebubt.  I  can  not  give  you  dates.  I  can  not  remember  that 
far  back. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  continuously  in  the  paper  manu- 
facturing business? 
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Mr.  Oberlet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  afterwards? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Menasha,  George  A.  Whiting's,  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  usinjg  wood  over  there  f 

Mr.  Oberley.  He  did  use  a  httle  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  the  history  of 
the  introduction  of  wood  in  the  paper  manufacturing  business,  and 
not  very  successfully  so  far. 

Mr.  Oberley.  My  recollection  was  that  in  1878,  about  that  time,  the 
Kimberly-Clarke  Company  began  to  use  wood  at  the  Globe  Paper 
Mill,  at  Neenah.  That  was  the  first  wood  pulp  that  I  heard  of  bemg 
used.  As  I  remember  it,  they  used  one  bottle  of  ground  wood  to  a 
600-pound  beating  engine. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  they  use  now? 

Mr.  Oberley.  They  use  wood  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  wood,  you  say? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  use  all  ground  wood  now  ? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No,  they  use  about  20  per  cent  sulphite  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  sulphite  do  you  use  here, 
about  20  per  cent  or  less? 

Mr.  Oberley.  We  use  less. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  the  superior  quality  of  your  ground 
wood? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  fear  of  the  spruce  forests  tributary 
to  your  mill  being  exhausted? 

Mr.  Oberley.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reproduction  of  spruce  going  on? 

Mr.  Oberley.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

International  Falls,  Minn., 

October  18, 1908—9  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  EBIC  FEANSON,  OF  INTEENATIONAL  FALLS. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Franson.  Eric  Franson. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  at  International  Falls? 

Mr.  Franson.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  come  to  this  part  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  in  February, 
1894. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  and  are  you  familiar  with  the 
forest  conditions  of  this  portion  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  have  been  around  a  good  deal;  yes,  sir,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  yourself  an  experienced  woods- 
man? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir;  I  consider  myself  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  woods. 
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The  Chairmak.  Are  you  able  to  estiinate  the  quantity  of  different 
kinds  of  standing  timber? 

Mr.  Frakson.  Yes,  I  have  done  that  part  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  around  with  the  committee  for  the 
last  three  days  through  the  forests? 

Mr.  Fran  SON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  showed  the  committee  up  on  Rat  Hoot  River, 
and  adjacent  to  that,  some  black  spruce  forests? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  typical  spruce  forest  of  thick  woods? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes ;  that  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  black  spruce  that 
we  have.  In  some  places  you  will  find  it  a  good  deal  larger,  but  that 
was  a  fair  sample  of  black  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average  diameter  of 
the  black  spruce  that  we  saw  up  near  the  Rat  Root  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  Well,  the  average  diameter  of  the  pulp  we  looked  at 
there  I  should  judge  to  be  about  6  inches. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  estimate  was  probably  the  aver- 
age height  of  the  good  pulp  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  average  height  of  the  good  spruce  will  run 
between  60  and  75  to  80  feet. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  black  spruce  that  we  looked  at  on  the 
Rat  Root ;  would  that  average  as  high  as  60  feet,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  depends  how  far  out  toward  the  open  muskeg 
we  ffo. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  vary  from  the  highest  land  to  the  very 
swampy  land  ? 

Mr,  Franson.  Yes;  of  course  we  could  not  call  the  very  smallest, 
where  it  runs  down  very  low,  commercial  pulp  spruce.  The  average 
pulp  spruce  would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  55  or  60  feet,  I  should 
think. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  spruce  that  we  looked  at  where  it  was 
probably  the  thickest  have  you  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of  trees  to 
the  acre? 

Mr.  Franson.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  computing  it  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
spruce  in  cords  per  acre  in  that  character  of  timber? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  character  of  timber  would  run  from'  30  to  45 
cords  to  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reach  that  estimate,  by  actual  cutting 
or  by  figuring  out  the  number  of  trees  and  their  size,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  can  be  reached  in  two  ways.  By  actual  cutting 
and  comparing  different  classes,  where  cord  wood  is  being  cut,  and 
then  figuring  up  the  trees  and  the  size  of  the  trees. 

The  Chairman.  That  estimate  of  yours  of  35  to  40  cords  per  acre, 
is  it  based  upon  your  lon^  experience  in  such  matters? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  it  is.  in  some  places  where  I  have  seen  the 
cord  wood  cut  and  where  it  is  about  the  same  thickness  of  trees  and 
about  the  size. 

The  Chairman.  Bits  of  forest  like  that  are  only  in  places  t 

Mr.  Franson.  It  runs  along  the  muskeg. 
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The  Chaibmak  Along  on  the  outside  of  the  muskeg. 

Mr.  Fbanson.  Yes;  l^tween  the  high  land  and  the  muskeg.  The 
pure  black  spruce  forest 

The  Chaibhak.  What  do  you  call  the  muskeg? 

Mr.  Fravson.  I  call  the  muskeg  the  low  land  where  the  water 
stands  a  good  deal  a  good  part  of  the  year  and  it  is  too  wet  for 
timber  and  grass  to  grow. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  trees  grow  in  the  muskeg  at  all! 

Mr.  Fbanson.  Yes,  not  the  lowest  part.  We  find  musk^  which  is 
open  and  then  we  find  muskeg  which  is  heavily  covered  with  timber. 
It  is  according  to  the  height  of  it 

The  Chairman.  What  determines  whether  it  is  muskeg  or  not? 

Mr.  Franson.  Muskeg  would  be  the  open  part  of  it  and  spruce 
swamp  would  be  where  the  timber  grows. 

The  Chairman.  Does  tamarack  grow  farther  into  the  swamp  than 
black  spruce? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  grows  together  in  a  good  many  places,  and  in 
some  places  you  will  find  mostly  tamarack  and  in  some  places  all 
spruce. 

The  Chairman.  The  black  spruce,  then,  seems  to  grow  in  just  about 
as  wet^ound  as  tamarack? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes ;  about  the  same.  You  will  find  the  two  together 
a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Where  this  wet  ground  is,  with  the  black  spruce 
on,  it  is  very  apt  to  grow  very  thickly,  is  it? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  apparently  very  slowly? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  noticed  quite  a  number  of  trees  the  other  day, 
as  I  remember,  that  seemed  to  have  grown  about  3  inches  in  a  great 
many  years. 

Mr.  Franson.  That  is  the  extreme  wet  part  of  the  swamp  or 
muskeg.  Toward  the  high  land  you  will  find  it  larger.  You  will 
find  it  a  foot  thick  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  acreage  that  is  covered  by  this  thick  black  spruce  forest? 

Mr.  Franson.  No  ;  not  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  or  more  than  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  more  than  10  per  cent  in  Itasca  and  Koochi- 
ching cpimties. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pure  muskeg  is  there  here  with  nothing 
growing  on  it? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  have  not  figured  up  the  acrea^. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  a  considerable  quantity? 

Mr.  Franson.  No;  you  might  find  it  in  a  mile  or  two  in  strips, 
and  then  it  starts  in  with  smaller  timber  and  grows  larger  toward 
tibe  high  land. 

The  Chaibman.  The  swamp  spruce  is  what  you  call  black  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Fbanson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  high-land  spruce  you  call  white  spruce, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Fbanson.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  high-land  spruce  that  we  saw  on  our  walk 

fair  sample  of  the  way  the  spruce  runs  in  this  locality? 
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Mr.  FxAN0OK.  It  was  not  very  large,  that  that  we  saw.  It  is 
found  a  good  deal  larger  in  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  tree  did  you  measure  to-day? 

Mr.  Fbanboh.  We  measured  a  tree  that  was  about  8  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is  unusually  large  for  this  location? 

Mr.  Fhanson.  It  is  unusual.  You  do  not  find  that  very  often. 
Every  now  and  then  ]^ou  find  a  tree  like  that,  all  the  way  from  6 
inches  up  to  18  inches  is  very  common. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  or  12  inches  is 
quite  common? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir;  very  common. 

The  Chairman.  Those  larger  trees  would  likely  be  used  as  saw 
iocs,  wouldn't  they? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  are  used  for  saw  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  for  pulp  wood,  if  they  get  sawmills 
c(»ivenientf 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  they  would  be  used  for  saw  Iocs. 

The  Chairman.  Mixed  in  with  this  timber  around  here  is  there  a 
good  deal  of  white  cedar,  or  arbor  vitee? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  white  cedar  mixed  in. 

The  Chairscan.  And  a  ^md  deal  of  tamarack? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  white  cedar  and  tamarack  and  balsam  and 
poplar. 

The  Chairman.  A  larse  amount  of  what  you  call  poplar? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  a  large  amount  of  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Which  seems  to  be  quaking  aspen.  How  large 
does  that  grow? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  grows  all  the  way  from  6  inches  to  2  feet 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  black  spruce  the  prevalent  spruce,  the  one 
that  is  most  found  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  seems  to  be  the  choicest  of  the  two  by  the  paper 
men. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  is  the  one  you  fibad  the  most  of? 

Mr.  Franson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  slow  growth  of  spruce  where  it 
grows  in  the  cold  soil  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  very  slow  growing;  yes. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  age  of  these  trees 
around  here?  I  think  we  counted  the  rings  on  a  lO-inch  tree  here 
the  other  day,  and  there  were  apparently  about  125. 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  I  think  the  age  runs  from  60  to  125  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  percentage  of  spruce 
around  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  Do  vou  mean  black  spruce? 

The  Chairman.  Black  spruce  and  wnite  spruce  combined,  or  either 
one. 

Mr.  Franson.  It  will  run  one-third  or  better  of  spruca 

The  Chairman.  When  a  cruiser  goes  on  land,  now  does  he  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  on  it  ? 

1&.  ^Franson.  In  saw  timber  he  will  size  up  the  trees,  how  many 
Iocs  a  tree  will  cut,  and  how  many  logs  it  will  take  to  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  size  up  every  tn%y  does  het 
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Mr.  Franson.  He  will  size  up  the  trees  and  then  make  an  average 
of  the  whole. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  actually  count  the  trees? 

Mr.  Franson.  He  actually  counts  the  trees  in  large  timber.  In 
pine  timber  and  saw  timber.  To  make  a  good  •estimate  he  must  count 
the  trees. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  tell  just  where  the  40-acre  tract  com- 
mences, where  the  line  is? 

Mr.  Franson.  A  cruiser  to  take  a  good  and  true  estimate  must  run 
out  every  forty  by  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  do  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  is  the  way  they  do  it  And  then  go  through 
the  forty  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  do  in  estimating  pulp  wood?  Of 
course,  they  can  not  possibly  count  the  trees  there? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  only  way  would  be  to  step  off  an  acre  or  more 
and  count  the  trees  on  one  acre  and  then  average  that  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  forty. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  over  at  the  hotel  stated  that  in  160 
acres  they  had  counted  27,000  poles,  that  is,  telegraph  poles,  most 
of  which  were  on  about  80  acres.  That  would  be,  if  equally  dis- 
tributed over  160  acres,  I  think  Mr.  Norris  figured  170  trees  to  the 
acre. 

Mr.  Franson.  That  was  telephone  poles. 

The  Chairman.  YiBS.  Does  the  pulp  spruce  stand  as  thick  as  that 
or  thicker? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  stands  a  good  deal '  thicker.  A  telephone  pole 
is  generally  a  cedar  pole,  and  the  spruce  pulp  grows  a  good  deal 
thicker  than  cedar  does. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  biggest  part  of  the  country  is  black  loam^  with 
clay  subsoil  on  the  low  land,  and  on  the  high  land  where  the  Norway 
pine  grows  it  is  sandy  and  rocky. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  grow  good  timothy  hay. 

Mr.  Franson.  It  grows  very  fine  timothy  and  clover  in  places. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  other  farm  crops  well  ? 

Mr.  FnANSON.  All  the  garden  stuff  seems  to  do  exceedingly  well. 
Even  com  has  been  raised  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  we  noticed  a  good  many  homestead 
sites,  little  clearings  with  a  small  house  of  some  sort,  most  of  which 
seem  to  be  abandoned? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because,  as  a  rule,  those  titles  have  been 
secured  from  the  Government  or  because  the  people  have  quit  before 
they  secured  title? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  think  I  gave  you  a  statement  the  time  we  walked 
by  a  few  of  them  that  a  couple  of  parties  have  .died  and  two  other 
parties  have  sold  out. 

The  Chairman.  After  they  got  their  title? 

Mr.  Franson.  After  they  got  their  title. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  whether  the  taking  of  those,  home- 
steads was,  as  a  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  title  or  whether  they 
really  intended  to  farm  there,  because  in  no  case  did  we  see  in  any  of 
these  abandoned  homesteads  where  the  ground  had  been  turned  over. 
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Mr.  Franson.  In  two  or  three  places  the  ground  had  been  cul- 
tivated. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  the  land  around  here  that  is  not  taken 
generally  belong  to;  does  the  Government  or  State  own  much 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  high  land  that  belonged -to  the  Government  has 
been  taken  by  the  homesteaders,  and  through  the  stone  and  timber 
act. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  high  land  practically,  then,  is  now  owned 
by  private  individuals  or  corporations? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  State  own  very  much  of  the  land  up 
here? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  State  owns  a  large  portion  of  the  swamp  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  outside  of  the  muskeg  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  is  the  muskeg. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  own  much  of  the  spruce  swamps? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  spruce  on  some  of  it.  In  some  cases  the 
spruce  belongs  to  homesteaders. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  county  is  Koochiching  County  I 

Ifc.  Franson.  Fifty-four  miles  long  and  60  miles  wide. 

The  Chairman.  What  county  is  on  the  east  of  it? 

Mr.  Franson.  On  the  east  oi  it  is  St.  Louis  CounW. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  one  that  runs  dear  to  Duluth? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  coun^  is  on  the  south  of  it? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  Itasca  County. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Koochiching  County  very  largely  the  same 
character  of  forest  all  over? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes:  it  is  a  good  deal.  About  the  same  character 
of  land.    A  good  deal  of  swamp  in  it  and  some  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Itasca  County  very  much  the  same? 

Mr.  Franson.  A  good  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  western  part  of  St.  Louis  County  much  the 
same;  that  is,  the  part^  that  joins  Koochiching  and  Itasca  counties, 
or  are  you  familiar  with  that  over  there? 

Mr.  Franson.  St.  Louis  County  is  higher  land  than  Itasca  and 
Koochiching  County. 

The  Chairman.  The  surface  up  here  along  the  boundary  line  is 
largely  water,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Koochiching  County  filled  with  lakes  also 
away  from  the  Rainy  River? 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  very  many. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  mostly  either  swamp  or  forest? 

Mr.  Franson.  Swamp  and  forest  and  a  few  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Itasca  Coimty ;  are  there  more  lakes  in 
that? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  are  more  lakes  in  Itasca  County. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Lake  Itasca  in  Itasca  County  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  Leech  Lake  district? 

Mr.  Franson..  Yes. 
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Hie  Chairmak.  Have  you  an  idea  as  to  the  average  of  spruce  trees 
per  acre  in  cords  in  this  country  or  this  locality  ? 

Mr.  Frakson.  I  havenH;  a  close  estimate  of  it,  but  in  my  judgment, 
I  think  it  will  run  from  5  to  10  cords,  and  probably  more,  probably 
as  high  as  twenty. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Backus  stated  the  other  day  that  he 
thought  there  was  about  twice  as  much  poplar  in  this  Ramy  River 
basin  as  there  was  spruce.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  would  be  the 
case  with  what  we  have  seen. 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  poplar,  because  it 
CTows  larger  and  taller.  Take  it  along  the  rivers,  lor  instance,  along 
Kat  Boot  now,  and  in  there,  that  part  of  the  country  above  where  we 
were,  it  is  verjr  heavy  poplar  all  the  way  through,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  high  land  is  covered  with  poplar,  too. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  cut  this  forest  do  they  cut  it  clean  as 
they  go  along,  cut  everything  down! 

Mr.  Franson.  They  generally  take  the  saw  timber  and  leave  the 
balance  of  it  where  they  have  been  cutting  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  are  cutting  logs! 

Mr.  Franson.  Where  they  are  cutting  saw  logs,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  cut  telephone  poles,  do  they  clean 
it  up! 

Mr.  Franson.  They  generally  take  all  the  cedar.  Cedar  is  gen- 
erally by  itself,  and  they  dean  all  the  cedar  off  as  they  go  along. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  they  cut  any  pulp  wood 
up  here  at  all  yet? 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  much  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  was 
a  small  amount  cut  last  winter  about  25  miles  from  here. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  where  they  cut  itf 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairbian.  They  are  likely  when  they  cut  pulp  wood  to 
cut  it  dean  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  cut  that  portion  clean  except  a  few  tamaracks. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practicable^  wnere  they  cut  this 
black  spruce  pulp  wood,  to  leave  the  small  stuff  2  and  8  inches  in 
thickness  standing,  or  would  it  be  all  broken  down  f 

Mr.  Franson.  The  most  of  it  would  be  broken  down.  There  will 
be  some  small  ones,  but  the  most  of  it  will  be  destroyed  in  taMng  the 
big  ones  out  where  it  stands  so  thick. 

The  Chairman.  The  dam  that  is  located  and  has  been  started  here, 
and  upon  which  operations  ceased,  is  to  be  gone  right  ahead  with  now, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  financial  and  other  arrangements  have 
been  made? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  the  financial  arrangements 
are  made  and  the  company  is  organized,  and  in  the  last  few  days  they 
have  started  in  to  prepare  for  the  men  and  get  ready  for  the  wort. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  fall  here  of  about  80  feet,  Mr.  Doring 
says. 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  just  about. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  very  large  area  of  water  in  lakes  to  draw 
upon  I 
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Mr.  Fbanaok.  Veiy  large,  indeed. 

Tbe  Chaibmak.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forest  on  the  Canadian 
flidef 

Mr.  Fbansok.  Fairly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  about  the  same  as  it  ia  over  on  this  side! 

Mr.  Fbansok.  It  is,  in  some  places.  West  of  here  on  the  Canadian 
aide  they  have  a  great  deal  of  spruce  pulp,  and  also  farther  east  there 
is  a  very  large  tract  of  it  Strai^t  north  of  here  it  is  rocky,  and 
there  is  more  pine  and  high-land  spruce  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  rocky  right  directly  east  of  here  too,  more  or 
less? 

Mr.  Frakson.  It  is  rocky,  yes;  but  it  is  a  portion  of  the  country 
which  is  lower  land,  and  there  is  more  black  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  forest  is  there  on  the  north  shore  of 
Bainy  Lake  where  it  runs  off  to  the  north  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  Close  to  the  lake  is  mostly  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  higher  ground  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  Close  to  the  lake?  Yes.  Back  of  the  lake  for  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  you  find  very  nice  spruce  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  lake  basin  here  largely  stone? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  mostly  in  stone,  except  a  few  places  similar  to 
the  Rat  Boot  country  that  we  were  in  the  other  day.' 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  rise  back  into  stone  farther  out,  or  does 
it  simply  run  into  muskeg? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  runs  into  muskeg. 

The  Chairman.  Someone  has  stated  since  we  have  been  here  that 
a  large  share  of  the  forest  over  on  the  Canadian  side  west  of  here,  I 
think,  had  been  burned  over  and  was  of  very  little  value. 

Mr.  Franson.  There  have  been  sxxae  fires ;  but  to  my  knowledge  I 
do  not  know  that  any  sreat  portion  of  the  pulp  timber  has  been 
burned.    Some  of  it  probably  nas. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  serious  fires  here  this  summer! 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  on  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  some  serious  fires  on  the  Canadian 
side? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  had  some  fires  east  of  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  serious  forest  fires  here  since 
you  have  been  here;  since  1894? 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  on  the  American  side.  Tliere  was  a  serious  for- 
est fire  on  the  Canadian  side  which  burned  about  40  miles  in  length. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  this  same  low  land  or  was  it  hi^ier 
land? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  was  higher  land. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take,  I  suppose,  a  very  exceptional 
drought  to  make  this  low  land  over  here  ory  enough  to  bum  badly, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  must  be  a  very  dry  season  to  bum  the  muskeg. 
Similar  to  the  one  that  we  had  this  summer  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  we  have  been  through  the  last  few  days, 
while  it  has  rained,  it  would  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  bum  very 
fast 

Mr.  Framsok.  There  was  a  time  about  a  mcmth  here  when  it  was 
very  dry. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  the  moss  get  dry  enough  to  bum  rapidly  t 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  it  was  this  summer  for  about  a  month.  There 
was,  in  fact,  one  fire  started,  but  by  prompt  action  of  the  people 
around  there  they  got  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  State  make  any  effort  or  provide  any 
men  to  fight  forest  fires? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  only  effort  they  have  made  so  far  is  that  the 
township  board  and  the  village  president  are  forest  commissioners 
and  they  have  the  power  to  call  the  people  in  case  of  a  forest  fire. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  a  railroad  upTiere? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  had  a  railroad  in  here  now  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  much  more  danger  of  forest  fires 
with  the  railroad  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  would  be  more  danger  of  forest  fires.  The 
M.  and  I.  run  a  speeder  during  the  dry  season  quite  often  after  a' 
train  has  passed,  and  if  a  fire  was  discovered  it  was  reported  and 
very  prompt  action  was  taken  to  put  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  speeder? 

Mr.  Franson.  A  light  car.  They  run  with  gasoline.  They  are 
big  enough  for  two  or  four  men.  They  have  a  mie  one  on  the  Min- 
nesota and  International  big  enough  for  six  men  and  a  small  one  big 
enough  for  three*  men.  They  are  very  handy  cars  to  go  through  the 
country  with. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  they  get  this  pulp  wood,  when  it  is  cut, 
to  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  Anything  that  is  close  to  the  railroad  will  be  hauled 
on  cars,  and  anything  that  is  close  to  the  rivers,  more  handy  to  the 
lake,  will  be  taken  through  the  lakes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  haul  pulp  wood  in  the  winter  on  teams 
to  any  extent  for  any  distance  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  is  the  proper  time  to  haul  it,  and  it  can  be 
hauled  a  good  many  miles. 
•    The  Chairman.  On  an  iced  road? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes;  especially  where  it  stands  thick,  so  that  they 
can  afford  to  put  in  a  good  road. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  up  here  to  endeavor 
to  keep  any  of  those  spruce  forests  where  the  trees  are  very  small 
and  very  thick  standing  until  they  grow  considerably  larger,  which 
might  take  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  leave  the  small  trees. 
In  my  jud^tient  it  would  be  better  to  cut  it  clean  and  plant  the 
ground  with  seed. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  State  could  handle  it,  wouldn't  it  be  a  wise 
thing  to  try  to  save  the  trees  that  are  there  until  they  should  grow 
large  enough  to  be  of  some  use? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes ;  it  would,  if  the  small  timber  was  not  destroyed 
when  it  was  cut  down ;  but  in  a  heavy  spruce  swamp,  after  you  take 
the  timber  out,  it  will  not  leave  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  some  that  was  pretty  thick  where  I  should 
not  think  it  would  average  4  inches,  and  lots  of  it  was  only  2  and  3 
inches. 

Mr.  Franson.  Close  to  the  open  part  of  the  swamp,  yes,  there  is 
some  that  runs  from  2  inches  up  to  5  inches  probably. 

The  Chairman.  That  2-inch  stuff  is  not  good  for  anything! 
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Mr.  Franson.  Not  that  I  know  of.  By  leaving  it  standing  there 
it  should  in  time  be  the  same  size  as  the  balance  oi  it,  I  should  think ; 
and  probably  the  drainage  of  the  swamps  would  hasten  the  growth 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  these  swamps  around  here  be  drained  without 
affecting  the  lakes? 

Mr.  Frakson.  All  the  swamps  in  Koochiching  County  can  be 
drained,  every  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Drain  them  into  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  Drain  them  into  the  river  below, 

The  Chairman.  Into  the  Rainy  River? 

Mr.  Franson.  Into  the  Little  Fork  and  Big  Fork  and  Rainy 
River,  and  the  State  is  putting  in  a  number  of  ditches  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  down  from  here  do  the  Big  Fork  and 
Little  Fork  come  into  the  river? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  12  miles  to  Little  Fork  and  about  16  or  17 
miles  to  Big  Fork. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  timber  very  much  the  same  up  along  those 
rivers  as  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  hi^h-land  spruce  close  to  the  river  banks  and 
farther  back  it  is  very  tliick  swamp  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  that  sou,  while  it  is  swampy,  consider- 
ably above  level  of  the  water  in  the  river? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  as  high  as  20  or  25  feet  above  the  water  in  the 
river,  but  it  seems  to  be  held  in  there  like  in  a  basin.  The  land 
aroulid  the  river  is  higher  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile,  and 
when  a  ditch  is  run  through  there  and  into  the  swamps  it  can  be 
drained  very  nicely-i 

The  Chairman.  The  State  is  now  enpiged  in  doing  that! 

Mr.  Franson.  They  are  now  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  will  benefit  the  spruce  or 
injure  it?  , 

Mr.  Franson.  In  my  estimation  it  will  probably  hasten  the  growth 
of  the  small  spruce  equal  to  what  we  loolced  at  the  other  day.  The 
larger  spruce  is  close  to  the  high  land  and  gradually  growing  smaller 
as  you  get  down  to  the  low  land.  That  makes  me  believe  that  it 
should  grow  larger  after  the  land  is  drained  out. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  up  here  a  little  white  pine? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  balsam? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  Norway  pine  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  amount  of  spruce,  bot}i  black  and  white? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  lot  of  quaking  aspen? 

Mr.  Franson.  Poplar  we  call  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  large  oak? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  some  oak  along  the  rivers;  on  the  extreme 
low  land  along  the  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  large? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  oak  as  large  as  2  feet  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  red  oak,  I  judge. 

Mr,  Frakson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaisman.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  the  paper-leaf  birch  f 

Mr.  Feanson.  Ye& 

The  Chaiehak.  Do  you  hare  any  of  it  that  grows  very  large  I 

Mr.  Franson.  I  have  seen  birch  as  large  as  18  inches. 

The  Chairiian.  I  i«member  down  m  tie  Leech  Lake  country  I  saw 
great  quantities  of  it  a  foot  and  2  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  birch  here  running  all  the 
way  from  8  inches  to  a  foot. 

The  Chaikbcan.  What  is  that  used  for? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  largest  and  straightest  part  of  it  is  used  for 
flooring,  and  they  use  it  a  good  deal  in  the  furniture  factories. 

The  Chatbman.  You  have  no  maple,  either  hard  or  soft  I 

Mr.  Franson.  Not  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  No  cherry  that  grows  large! 

Mr.  Franson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  tamarack! 

Mi:.  Franson.  Yes ;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  large  amount  of  what  you  call  cedart 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes:  we  have  cedar  that  will  cut  as  high  as  60  and 
70  foot  poles  here,  and  as  lar^e  as  3  feet  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  more  cedar  east  of  you,  or  do  you 
have  more  here  than  they  do  there? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  two  or  three  nice  townships  of  cedar  about 
20  miles  east  and  south  of  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  over  into  St  Louis  County.  Do  you 
know  how  their  forests  over  there  compare  with  the  forests  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  have  been  in  part  of  the  St  Louis  country  close  to 
the  line  and  up  along  the  lakes  along  the  boundary  line  and  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  Norway  pine,  some  white  pine  and  spruce  in  some  places. 
.  The  Chairman.  I  think  the  most  of  the  pulp  wood  that  has  been 
cut  in  the  West  in  recent  years  in  the  way  of  spruce  pulp  wood  has 
been  cut  in  the  western  portion  of  Minnesota  where  they  were  cutting 
cedar  poles,  probably.  That  would  be  very  similar  to  your  spruce 
here,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Franson.  xes;  you  will  find  some  very  good  spruce  on  the 
hirii  land  which  makes  good  pulp  wood  and  is  too  small  for  saw  logs. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  that  they  are  cutting  over  there  is  gen- 
erally the  black  spruce,  very  small  and  very  old,  if  we  can  Judge  by 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  yards  at  the  mills,  both  in  this  State  and 
Wisconsin! 

Mr.  Franson.  That  must  come  from  the  spruce  swamps  such  as  we 
have  been  looking  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  very  much  the  same.  I  understand  they 
cut  it  clean,  and  they  cut  the  pulp  wood  out  when  they  cut  it  for 
cedar  poles,  primarily.  I  think  that  is  all,  but  I  would  like  to  express 
to  you  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  the  aid  you  have  rendered  us 
and  the  great  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  us.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
L.  W.  Ayer? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes.   He  is  the  first  white  man  bom  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  an  experienced  cruiser? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  call  a  man  who  goes  through  the  woods  esti- 
mating the  timber  a  cruiser? 
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Mr.  FfiAisrsoK.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Ayer  has  done  that  very  near  all  hia 
lifetime. 

The  Chaibman.  He  has  been  making  estimates  for  Mr.  Backus  or 
the  oompany  here  now  for  how  lon^? 

Mr.  Franson.  He  has  done  a  ^X3d  deal  of  estimating  through  this 
part  of  the  country,  I  think,  f or  mr.  Backus  and  other  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Backus  showed  us  the  other  day  estimates  on 
all  of  the  land,  I  think,  in  the  Rainy  Biyer  basin.  Was  that  mostly 
done  by  Mr.  Ayer  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  think  a  ^od  deal  of  it  was  done  by  Mr.  Ayer  and 
one  or  two  helpers  that  he  had.    He  was  the  head. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  perfectly  competent,  experienced  cruiser 
and  estimator? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes ;  he  is  a  ver^  reliable  man.  As  compared  with 
other  cruiser's  estimates,  they  claim  that  he  is  not  very  high  in  his 
estimates.  His  estimates  are  very  sure,  because  he  does  not  fix!  it  any 
hi^er  than  he  is  sure  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  a  hog  buyer  gets  so  he  can  gue&s  the 
weight  of  a  hog  almost  absolutely  correctly. 

Mr.  Franson.  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  cruisers  get  so  that  they  can  estimate  the  forest 
accurately,  or  is  it  largely  a  guess  at  best? 

Mr.  Franson.  With  long  experience  they  come  very  dose.  I  have 
had  pieces  estimated  by  cruisers  and  afterwards  cut  the  timber,  and  on 
40  acres  and  80  acres  and  160  acres  they  have  been  within  10,000  or 
15,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  10,000  or  16,000  board  feet? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  would  that  be — 10  per  cent  or  5 
percent? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  would  be  6  per  c^it — somewhere  along  there. 
Probablv  a  good  deal  less.    In  some  cases,  only  2  or  3  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Will  two  cruisers  entirely  unknown  to  ea<^  other, 
estimating  the  same  piece,  come  within  10  or  15  per  cent  of  each 
other? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  diould  do  that,  on  a  tract  of  timber  land. 

The  Chairman,  ^e  there  very  many  experienced  cruisers  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  We  have  a  number  of  cruisers  who  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  busy  the  most  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Franson.  They  are  busy  a  good  deal  of  the  time;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  a  man  who  has  not  had  that  experience  go 
into  a  forest  and  estimate  the  quantity  of  standing  timber  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  ? 

Sfr.  Franson.  The  way  they  get  their  experience  a  new  man  gen- 
erally goes  along  with  an  old  hand  until  he  gets  to  be  competent. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  talk  of  having  the  Government  take  a 
census  of  die  standing  timber,  and  I  have  wondered  a  good  many 
times  whether,  if  it  undertook  to  do  that,  there  would  be  anybody 
to  take  the  census. 

Mr.  Franson.  There  are  numbers  of  cruisers.  Of  course,  the  most 
experienced  cruisers  are  kept  by  the  timber  companies  estimating 
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timber  when  they  are  buying,  and  generally  they  stay  with  that  com- 
pany for  years. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  man  goes  to  buy  or  a  company  goes  to 
buy  a  piece  of  timber,  is  it  the  usual  custom  for  then!  to  have  some- 
body cruise  it  before  they  purchase? 

Mr.  Franson.  Certainly;  they  send  their  cruiser  out  and  have  it 
looked  over. 

The  Chairman.  They  send- an  experienced  man  and  rely  upon  his 
estimate? 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  head  of  the  concern  does  not  just  ride  through 
on  a  railroad  train  and  determine  how  much  there  is  there, 

Mr.  Franson.  They  buy  on  the  cruiser's  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  endeavoring,  by  looking  at  two  or  three 
spots,  to  settle  how  much  pulp  wood  there  is  in  the  United  States. 
1  do  not  know  but  we  will  come  as  near  doing  it  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to 
take  up  with  Colonel  Andrews,  the  forest  commissioner,  probably  next 
summer.  It  is  a  little  late  this  fall  and  all  the  danger  is  over.  That 
is,  that  the  State  put  in  a  few  fire  wardens  through  the  country.  It 
would  probably  save  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  by  giving  the 
man  that  is  on  the  ground  authority  to 'call  the  people  and  pay  them 
for  it  and  get  the  fires  out  in  the  beginning.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Andrews 
myself  this  summer  once  or  twice,  and  he  replied  that  the  officers 
which  I  mentioned  before  were  con^missioners  and  that  they  had 
authority,  but  a  man  that  is  doing  his  own  work  around  the  city  is 
not  the  proper  man  for  it. 

The  Commissioner.  Do  you  know  where  the  United  States  forest 
reservation  is  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  think  the  United  States  has  got  a  park,  but  I  have 
.forgotten  what  townships  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  yield  in  cords 
of  the  highland  spruce,  or  does  that  grow  so  dense  as  the  black 
q)ruce? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  very  hard. 

The  Chairman.  The  highland  spruce  is  much  more  scattered? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  is  more  scattered  and  larger. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  very  much  forest  nere  anywhere  that  con- 
tains no  spruce? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  more  or  less  spruce  on  every  acre  of  ground 
where  other  timber  grows. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  through  a  lot  of  highland  spruce  yester- 
day; what  did  you  estimate  that? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  think  I  stated  yesterday  that  the  place  where  we 
stopped  would  run  all  the  way  from  30  to  45. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  we  stopped  for  luncheon! 

Mr.  Franson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  white  or  black  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  was  black  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  a  train  for  Duluth  we  have  got  to 
go  over  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Franson.  That  is  the  only  way,  unless  you  take  the  Dan  Paich 
and  go  to  Banier. 
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.  The  Chaibman.  I  noticed  in  coming  from  Banier  to  this  point, 
Tntemational  Falls,  that  close  to  Banier  we  came  to  rapids  where  the 
channel  is  very  narrow  and  very  deep. 

Mr,  Franson.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  dangerous  place. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  quite  a  good  deal  of  navigation  on  that 
river? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  is  a  great  deal ;  at  least  10  or  IS  boats  every 
day  during  the  summer. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  How  wide  is  that  channel,  do  you  think,  where  it 
is  deep  enough  for  a  boat  to  go  through? 

Mr.  Franson.' The  main  (£annel  is  not  more  than  50  to  75  feet 
and  is  deep  enough  for  the  large  boats  to  pass. 

The  Chairman.  On  each  side  of  that  is  shallow  water  coming  oyer 
the  rocks,  but  still  rocks  that  you  can  not  see? 

Mr.  Franson.  There  are  rocks  that  you  can  not  see.  It  is  a  rocky 
reef  coming  out  on  each  side  of  the  channel.  The  channel- js  deep 
enough  for  any  boat  to  pass  if  they  are  in  the  right  place,  but  if  they 
should  get  away  50  feet  to  one  side  thev  might  land  on  the  rocks. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  coming  through  there 
with  a  boat  goin^  at  slow  speed? 

Mr.  Franson.  if  ot  going  down.  They  have  to  go  with  very  high 
speed.  They  must  run  the  engine  fast  enough  to  steer  the  boat. 
There  is  no  way  of  running  with  slow  speed  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  should  that  be  fixed,  so  far  as  marks  are  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Franson.  The  easiest  and  best  way  would  be  to  put  a  light  on 
each  side  of  the  channel. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  they  put  the  light  on? 

Mr.  Franson.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  put  the  foundation  ri^t 
on  the  solid  rock.    Very  early  in  the  spring  it  is  out  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  high  water  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  Franson.  I  mean  early — ^before  the  water  is  coming  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  in  February  or  March? 

Mr.  Franson.  No  ;  we  have  low  water  in  the  lake  in  May  often, 
and  the  highest  stage  of  water  is  in  July  and  August. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  the  snow  melt  here? 

Mr.  Franson.  In  April  and  May,  but  we  have  four  or  five  lakes 
above,  which  the  water  goes  into  first,  and  it  takes  that  time  to  fill  the 
lakes,  and  the  basin  is  so  large  that  it  takes  about  two  months  for  the 
water  to  get  down  here. 

DuiiUTH,  Minn.,  October  SO^  1908. — 10  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  B.  HEABTHT,  OF  STJLTJTE;  MHOT. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  Chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Martin.  Louis  B.  Martin. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence  is  here  in  Duluih? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
the  present  and  the  available  future  supply  of  pulp  wood,  particu- 
larly spruce,  that  may  be  used  by  the  pulp-wood  mills ;  and  we  would 
lil^e  to  ascertain  as  far  as  practicable  tne  pulp- wood  supply,  or  spruce 
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wood  forests  in  Mmnesota,  and  also  as  far  as  we  oan  get  any  in- 
formation across  the  line  in  Canada,  the  purpose  of  the  oommittee 
being  just  at  present  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  whetlier  the  spruoe 
forests  of  this  country  will  supply  the  demand  for  pulp  wood  in  the 
future,  and  if  that  does  not  seem  probable,  whether  thece  is  a  supply 
of  wood  in  Canada  that  would  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  at  leasL  if  we  ooula 
make  satisfactory  reciprocal  arrangements  with  Canada,  if  that  is 
necessary.    You  are  engaged  in  the  supplying  of  pulp  wood,  are  you  f 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  cut  on  your  own  land  or  purchase  or  make 
arrangements  with  other  contractors? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  operate  my  own  land,  and  buy  from  settlers  and 
contractors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  more  or  less  pulp  wood  to  ihe  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  mills? 

Mr.  Martin.  My  pulp  wood  this  last  few  years  has  all  gone  to 
Wisconsin. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Which  one  of  the  companies  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  Grand  Rapids,  the  Northern  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  They  supply  three  or  four  of  the  mills  in  the  Wis- 
consin River  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Thev  have  their  own  mills  there.    It  is  all  one  outfit. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  one  outfit  in  buying  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Martin.  •  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  supply  other  mills  there. 

The  Chairman.  Three  large  mills  there,  I  think,  they  supply! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  an  arrangement  at  some  season  of 
the  year,  or  contract  for  tne  purchase  and  supply  of  pulp  wood  for 
the  year? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  arrangement  made  yet  for  the 
next  year? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  have  all  they  want  now  for  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  together  the  pulp  wooa  that  you 
supply  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  two  cases,  I  buy  it  from  settlers  along  rivers  and 
take  out  my  own  timber  there  also  and  drive  it  down  to  shipping 
points.  That  is  shipped  in  the  summer  time.  Also  ship  from  side 
tracks  and  stations  along  the  different  roads.  It  is  hauled  all  the 
way  from  1  to  2  miles  to  7  or  8  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wood  that  is  cut  on  your  own  land  or 
wood  that  settlers  cut? 

Mr.  Martin.  Both  ways. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  do  the  settlers  bring  in  wood  from? 

Mr.  Martin.  Some  are  hauling  7  or  8  miles,  if  they  have  pretty 
good  roads. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  they  haul  that  in? 

Mr.  Martin.  During  the  winter  on  sleighs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  settlers  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  we  have  a  lot  of  them  that  have  got  a  lot  of 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  road  do  you  operate  mainly ) 
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Mr.  Mastzk.  Most  all  the  roads,  the  Miasaba  and  Northern,  the 
Iron  Ban^e,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  we  get  a 
little  wood  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chaikmav.  Are  there  a  good  many  settlers  along  all  these 
roads,  homesteaders! 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes,  sir;  and  those  who  hare  bought  the  lands  from 
railroads  and  others. 

The  CwATWMAir.  It  is  mostly  railroad  land  f 

Mr.  Martin.  Some  of  it  is  and  some  is  homestead,  and  they  gradu- 
ally cut  so  much  each  year  and  dear  up. 

The  Chaibman.  The  railroad  land  that  has  beep  sold  to  settlers,  is 
that  land  the  railroads  acquired  from  the  State  or  the  General  Ooy- 
emmentf 

Mr.  Mabtik.  It  is  old  land  grants,  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  State  land  grants  or  government  land  grants! 

Mr.  Martin.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  land  grants,  I  suppose,  are  composed 
of  Lmds  acquired  by  the  State  under  the  swamp  land  act! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  diaracter  of  spruce  is  it! 

Mr.  Martin  We  have  some  of  the  best  white  spruce  that,  I  guess, 
there  is  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  that  to  the  paper  mills. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  will  that  run! 

Mr.  Martin.  From  4  inches  up  to  10  or  12,  and  some  a  little  larger. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  that  green  in  the  forest  when  you 
cut  it! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes:  supposed  to.^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What^  other  timber  is  there  mixed  in  with  the 
spruce  or  that  the  spruce  is  mixed  in  with  in  the  uplands ! 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  not  much  on  the  upland.  It  is  mixed  with 
tamarack  and  a  little  cedar. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  tamarack  and  cedar  on  the  upland, 
is  there! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  a  little:  not  very  much.  It  is  mostly  in  the 
swamps.  Up  on  the  north  snore  cedar  ctows  on  the  highland,  but 
there  is  very  little  spruce  there  on  the  highland. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  the  north  shore  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  ! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  the  better  wood  the  white  spruce  or  the 
black  swamp  spruce! 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  what  we  call  "  white  spruce  "  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  spruce  that  grows  in  the  lowland  white 
spruce  too! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  sir ;  we  call  it  white.    It  is  white. 

The  Chairman.  At  International  Falls  they  call  it  black  spruce. 

Mr.  Martin.  Probably  it  is  a  little  different  color  from  what  we 
have  here  on  the  rivers.  We  have  a  pretty  good  quality  of  spruce 
here.  ' 

The  Chairman.  That  which  grows  in  the  low  groimd,  how  does 
it  grow  there,  thick  or  sparse! 
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Mr.  Martin.  Some  is  in  spots  and  some  is  yery  thick. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  that  grow  where  it  is  thick  f 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  got  some  that  will  run  up^  I  think — ^some 
this  year  we  haye  piled  up  on  the  St.  Louis — ^that  will  run  up  to  12 
and  14  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  swamp  spruce! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  swamp  spruce  average  in  thick- 
ness? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  about  what  it  is,  from  4  inches  up.  We  get 
it  as  low  as  4  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Four  inches  up  is  a  wide  limitation.  What  would 
be  the  average  in  your  judgment* 

Mr.  Martin,  i  ou  can  not  tell  very  well.  I  should  say  6  or  7 
inches. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  a  good  estimate  of  your  shipments  the  last  year 
as  to  size? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  I  have  been  shipping  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
that  is  about  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  a  gre^t  deal  of  spruce  in  Wisconsin  that 
was  shipped  from  up  here  that  was  far  from  being  4  inches.  Lots 
of  it  was  not  2^. 

Mr.  Martin.  Their  contracts  call  for  it  not  less  than  4  inches  at 
the  top.    If  it  is  any  smaller  it  is  almost  useless  for  paper. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  much  left  by  the  time  it  rossed  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  had  over  15,000  cords  at  Combined  Locks  that  did 
not  average  over  3  to  3^  inches. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  not  much  good.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  good 
spruce  in  this  countnr,  and  good  size. 

The  Chairman.  How  widely  scattered,  how  general  is  that  spruce 
through  this  portion  of  the  country  ?  In  other  words,  what  propor- 
tion of  the  ground  is  covered,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  could  not  make  a  guess  at  that.  In  a  small  terri- 
tory last  winter  I  purchased  a  body  of  about  40,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  In  how  wide  an  area  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mostly  in  St.  Louis  County. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  are  many  thousand  cords  of  spruce 
in  St.  Louis  County  leit? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  spruce  forests  run  rather  continuously 
or  is  the  spruce  scattered  in  spots? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  mixed.  You  run  into  one  territory  where  it 
is  heavy  spruce  and  get  up  on  the  highland  and  find  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Tnere  is  some  upland  spruce  scattered  all  through 
the  forests? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  will  be  spots  where  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively spruce  on  the  lower  land  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  runs  into  tamarack? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  very  much  tamarack,  but  sometimes  mixed  tam- 
arack and  spruce. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  there  much  muskeg  around  this  country  t 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anything  grow  in  that  that  is  worth  cutting! 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  not  very  often. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  large  quantities  of  spruce  both  up  in 
Koochiching  County  and  on  the  way  from  there  here  that  seemed  to 
be  very  small  on  the  average,  some  of  it  not  over  2  to  3  and  4  and  5 
inches,  and  that  was  tall  and  very  closely  set;  how  old  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Martin.  You  could  not  tell.  If  you  saw  some  of  the  piles 
around  here  you  would  see  some  nice  stun.  I  have  a  big  pile  up  on 
the  Missaba  road.  I  guess  there  will  be  about  a  thousand  cords 
piled  up  there  when  we  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  that  average! 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  6  inches.  A  litue  more  than  that.  Some  as 
hi^  as  13  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  cut  from  the  swamp  spruce! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir ;  driven  down  the  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  counted  to  see  how  old  that  is! 

Mr.  Martin.   No.   Do  you  mean  how  long  it  has  been  growing! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

,Mr.  Martin.  No;  it  is  older  than  I  am,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  a  good  deal  of  it  is  older  than  your  grand- 
father. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  spruce  left  available  close  to  the 
railroad  tracks  as  they  now  lie! 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  a  lot  yet  and  a  lot  available  to  the  rivers 
and  the  lake.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Lake  Superior! 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  get  spruce  down  that  they  cut  on  the 
north  shore! 

Mr.  Martin.  I  used  to,  when  I  operated  there,  bring  it  on  a  scow 
with  a  tug. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  spruce  that  goes  out  of  Two 
Harbors? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing  there  now.  I  have 
not  operated  on  the  north  shore  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chapman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  spruce  comes  down 
from  Port  Arthur! 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know. 

The  CHAHtsiAN.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Canadian  country  up 
there! 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  operated  up  there! 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  this  thick  spruce  forest  average  in  cords 
per  acre! 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  hard  to  tell;  it  is  so  different.  I  haven't  got 
any  of  my  estimates  here,  but  we  have  some  mighty  thick  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  imy  idea  what  that  will  average  in  cords 
per  acre! 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  I  do  not  recall  it.  I  have  got  the  estimates  in 
my  office.    I  could  give  you  that  information  before  you  go  away. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  average  in  cords  per 
acre  of  g)ruce  wood  in  St.  Louis  County  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  not  as  to  the  average.  I  could  tell  what  my 
average  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  your  own  ground  f 

Mr.  Martin.  My  own  stuff,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  timber  that  you  speak  of,  your  own  timber, 
on  land  that  you  own,  or  where  you  own  the  stumpag^? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mostly  where  1  own  the  stumpage.  Some  places  I 
own  the  land  also. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  own  the  stumpage,  who  owns  the 
land,  the  railroad  company  f 

Mr.  Martin.  Different  people. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  spruce  is  cut  off  is  the  land  being  used 
for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Martin.  £dl  a  good  many  places  it  is. 

The  CHAHOiAN.  Wnat  do  they  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Farm  it.    They  start  in  clearing  up  gradually. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  raise  on  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Vegetables  mostly,  and  hay.  They  can  raise  some 
grain. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  ship  the  vegetables  to? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  find  a  marCet  mostly  in  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  limited  market  for  a 
large  area  of  country. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  a  good  market  here,  taking  in  the  mining 
towns  and  Duluth.  They  do  not  have  to  go  outside  to  sell  any  of 
their  products. 

The  Chairman.  Not  yet 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  the  market  is  good.  The  price  is  a  good  deal 
different  between  Duluth  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  means  a  very  limited  area  of 
farms,  I  take  it.  It  does  not  take  a  large  area  of  farming  land  to 
supply  this  country  with  vegetables. 

MT.  Martin.  We  have  some  ten  or  fifteen  years'  settlements  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  raise  many  potatoes? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  quite  a  few. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  percentage  in  your  judgment  of  the  land 
that  has  been  cleared  of  forest  is  being  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  guess.  I  don't  know ;  I 
would  not  want  to  say.  We  have  a  great  many  more  settlers  here 
than  an  outsider  would  imagine. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  spruce 
pulp  wood  that  you  get  that  is  cut  by  the  settlers? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  presume  about  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  With  them  that  is  a  by-product? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  they  take  that  out  in  the  winter  time,  and,  of 
course,  that  helps  them  to  get  capital  to  live  along  until  they  improve 
their  property. 

The  Chairman.  That  helps  them  to  get  money  and  at  the  same 
time  to  clear  the  land? 

Mr.  Martin    Yes,  and  build  their  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Their  prime  purpose  is  to  clear  the  land? 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  generally  endeavor  to  take  out  thestmnpSi 
or  simDly  pasture  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Lots  of  them  have  not  ^ot  a  stump  on  their  land. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  dramage  systems  in  operation  up 
here? 

Mr.  Martin.  To  my  knowledge  only  natural  drainage,  creeks  and 
rivers.    In  some  places  they  have  fine  natural  drainage. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
forest  in  this  county  which  has  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  anyone  knows  the  quantity  of  tim- 
ber standing  in  this  county? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  people  here  that  have  a  pretty  good 
idea. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  that  be,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  are  several  of  them,  I  should  imagine.  I  dont 
know  much  about  my  competitor's  business. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  think  he  knows  about  your  business,  thou^^t 

Mr.  Martin.  He  may. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  we  can  get  at,  that  jrou  know  of, 
the  amount  of  spruce  or  other  forest  in  this  locality  which  has  been 
cut  over  and  the  amount  which  is  still  standing? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  but  I  can  imagine  that  take  the  pulp- wood  busi- 
ness, from  what  I^ow  of  it.  there  is  probably  enough  here  to  supply 
the  mills  up  in  this  country  lor  probably  twenty-five  years  yet. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  the  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  up  in  this  country.  Do  you  mean  north- 
em  Minnesota  by  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  Northern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  spruce  wood  left  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  get  quite  a  bit  there  in  tiie  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  some  over  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  we  get  it  from  the  contractors  and  settlers. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  pulp  wood  over  there  is  hemlock, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  we  do  not  take  any  hemlock.    It  is  all  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contracts  do  not  cover  hemlock? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  you  buy  the  stumpage  on  a  piece  of  ground, 
is  there  any  restriction  as  to  how  that  shall  oe  cut? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  specifies  what  timber  you  cut. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way;  what  would  it  say  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Martin.  You  would  buy  outright  tamarack  and  cedar,  spruce 
and  pine  or  whatever  you  bought. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Whatever  you  buy  you  cut,  no  matter  what  it  is  as  to 
size. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.    There  is  no  size  specified  in  their  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  it  clean,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Martin.^  We  cut  it  in  accordance  with  the  contracts  that  we 
sell  on.  The  timber  is  ours  when  we  pay  for  it,  the  same  as  if  we 
owned  the  land,  for  a  certain  number  of  years.    We  have  pofioession 
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of  it  You  can  get  one  of  our  Minnesota  timber  deeds  and  see  what 
the  provisions  are. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  provision  for  conservation  of  any  timber? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Not  unless  there  is  special  arrangements  for  it. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Take  the  timber  land  that  you  own  yourself,  do  you 
cut  it  all? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do  not  cut  anything  that  is  no  good.  We  cut 
what  will  pass  under  our  contracts  in  selling  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  cut  all  kinds  of  tim&Br? 

Mr.  Mahten.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  it  down  as  small  as  it  can  be  used! 

Mr.  Martin.  Cut  it  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection  and  we  get  our 
money 'for  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  left,  I  suppose,  is  no  good  for  timber! 

Mr.  Martin.  Culls  is  no  good. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  second  growth  of  timber  up  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  that  I  know  of,  that  is  big  enough  to  be  of  any 
use  in  the  market  now. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Nobody  pa3dng  much  attention  to  the  second  growth 
stuff? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  forest  fires  damaged  the  forests  up  here 
very  much? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  very  much  in  the  swamps.  In  fact, 
I  have  not  had  a  stick  of  timber  burned  this  year,  standing  timber. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  same  damage  along  the  north  shore 
on  the  high  ground? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  black  spruce  swamps  have  not  been  in- 
jured materially! 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  injured  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  adequate  protection  from  forest  fires 
outside  of  what  nature  does? 

Mr.  Martin.  Nature  has  to  do  it  here  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  advisable  in  your  judgment  for  the 
Gtovernment  in  some  way,  either  the  State  or  the  General  Government 
or  the  local  government,  to  provide  adequate,  or  as  nearly  adequate 
as  possible,  protection  from  forest  fires? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  be  a  great  help. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  timber 
along  the  north  shore  that  has  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires  this  last 
season  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  yon  selling  any  spruce  wood  now  in  Wisconsin! 

Mr.  Martin.  I  sold  them  enough  last  fall,  I  guess,  to  do. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  have  no  contracts  just  now? 

Mr.  Martin.  Only  the  old  ones. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  vou  get  for  spruce  timber? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  price  was  on  that  last  year. 
I  have  been  away  all  winter. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  delivered  in  Wisconsin  was  $11  a  cord? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  that  is  about  it.  Of  course,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  delivering  of  it  after  it  leaves  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Freight  rate  $6  a  cord.  What  would  it  sell  for 
up  here;  about  $6  a  cord. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  about  what  it  brought  along  the  different 
railroads.    That  is  about  the  average  that  the  large  contractors  got. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Freight  from  where  to  where? 

Mr.  Martin.  From  those  local  points  into  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  a  basis  of  about  $6  a  cord  at  Duluth  t 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  taking  out  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  of  this  pulp  wood  purchased  or 
traded  for  by  merchants  along  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  pulp-wood  middlemen  deal  with  the  mer- 
chants, largely,  or  generally  with  the  settlers  themselves? 

Mr.  Martin.  Sometimes  with  purchasers.  If  they  have'  the  stuff 
they  buy  it  from  them.  The  merchants,  about  all  they  make  out  of  it 
is  the  profit  on  their  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  people  go  through  where  the  settlers 
are  hunting  for  this  pulp  wood* 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  freight  rate  from  here  to  Wisconsin  points  would 
be  about  $4  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Something  like  that 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  lumbermen  who  cut  saw  logs  save  any  pulp 
wood? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  yes;  some  of  them  take  out  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  general  thing  or  an  exceptional  thing? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  did  here  last  winter.  I 
was  awav.    Some  of  them  take  out  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  much  pulp  wood  from  the  men  who 
are  cutting  saw  logs  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  inquiry  that  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  is  conducting  as  to  the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  it  and  read  of  it  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  furnished  them  any  information? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  up  here,  haven't  they  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  haven't  seen  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  make  an  estimate  of  pulp-wood  supply 
lasting  for  twentv-five  years,  is  that  a  mere  guess? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  guess,  but  I  know  pretty  well  what 
the  country  is  like.  No  man  can  give  you  an  accurate  estimate  be- 
cause we  have  not  estimated  the  other  lellow's  stuff  altogether,  you 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  general  estimate  of  yours  based  upon  the 
present  consumption  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include,  as  far  as  your  judgment  goes, 
the  pulp  wood  in  all  of  northern  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  this  territory,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  Rainy  River  basin? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  we  call  that  this  territory.  It  may  be  a  good 
deal  longer  than  that    That  is  conservative. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  guess  f 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. '  I  have  spent  about  twelve  years  in  the  timber 
business  here. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  a  noticeable  cutting  of  pulp  wood  through 
here  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Mabtik.  Oh^es.  If  you  go  through  where  it  has  been  cut 
you  will  know  it.    There  is  a  lot  growing  here  yet. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  could  tell  easily  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  puh)  wood  had  been  already  consumed  f 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  explain  it  exactly,  but 
there  ia  only  a  small  portion  of  the  timber  land  of  the  homesteaders 
cut  yet,  ana  there  is  lots  that  has  never  been  entered  upon,  lots  of  the 
bigjracts,  and  the  State  has  a  lot  here  yet. 

The  Chairman;  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  in  St.  Louis  County. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  subject  to  settlement? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  The  timber  is  subject  to  sale. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  land? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  think  they  mostly  sell  the  timber. 

The  Chaibman.  They  sell  it  to  oe  cut  clean? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes;  within  a  certain  time. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  You  are  entirely  welcome. 

STATEMEHT  OF  BAVID  T.  CTJBBT,  OF  mTLUTH,  HINir. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  Chairman.) 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  give  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Cubby.  David  J.  Curry. 

The  Chaibman.  What  company  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Curry  &  Whyte. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  of  Duluth? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Martin  and  the 
questions  which  were  asked  him.  Can  you  state  something  in  your 
own  way  which  would  be  of  value  to  us  along  the  same  line? 

Mr.  duBBY.  In  listening  to  him,  I  thought  he  made  it  conservative. 
The  amount  that  has  been  cut  off  only  covers  a  distance  along  each  of 
these  roads  running  into  northern  Mmnesota,  say  from  2  to  4  or  5  or 
6  miles  back,  and  m  many  instances  the  pulp  wood  comes  up  to  the 
track,  so  that  in  looking  at  the  roads  running  in  there  you  would  get 
a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  cut  off,  taking  a  strip  on  each  side  of  the 
track  of  3  or  4  miles.  That  would  give  you  a  good  idea  of  how  much 
territory  has  been  cut  clean. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Martin  stated  that  more  or  less  of  the  wood 
had  been  cut  along  the  rivers  and  driven  down. 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  think  only  the  St.  Louis  and  White  River.  Outside 
of  that  there  has  not  been  very  much  pulp  wood  driven.  They  cut 
a  little  across  the  lake  at  Tower,  but  it  doesn't  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Along  the  railroads  you  refer  to,  is  that  along  the  main 
lines? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes ;  along  the  main  lines  and  logging  roads. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  think  you  handle  in 
the  course  of  a  year? 
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Mr.  CuBBT.  We  do  not  handle  very  much.  Ei^ht  or  nine  thousand 
cords — somewhere  along  there. 

The  Chatbman.  What  is  the  principal  business  of  Curry  &  Whjrte! 

Mr.  Cubby.  Ties  and  logs. 

The  Chaibman.  Poles? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes;  we  handle  some  poles. 

The  Chaibucan.  Where  do  you  cut  mainly ! 

Mr.  Cubby.  In  Lake  County. 

The  Chaibman.  On  your  own  land  ? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Mostly  on  our  own  land.    We  buy  som& 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  by  your  own  land  where  you  own  the 
land  or  the  timber  ? 

Mr.  Cubby.  In  most  cases  we  only  own  the  timber.  We  own  some 
land.  We  have  bought  mostly  from  the  homesteaders,  and  they  gen- 
erally want  to  retain  the  land  or  the  mineral  rights,  or  something  of 
that  kind.    We  are  not  always  able  to  get  the  land. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  buy  the  stumpage  mainly  from  the  home^ 
steaders? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes;  we  have  bought  some  ^ from  the  logging  com* 
panies. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  cut  any  saw  logsf 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  main  business,  cutting  out  saw  logs 
or  ties? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Ties  is  our  main  business. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  cut  for  ties  mainly? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Cedar  and  tamarack. 

The  Chaibman.  You  use  the  larger  cedar  for  ties? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Only  use  the  smaller  cedar  for  poles? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Posts.  A  tie  runs  you  down  to  about  7|  inches  at 
the  top,  and  there  is  not  enough  left  for  a  pole,  and  you  get  two  or 
three  posts.  • 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  more  profitable  to  cut  cedar  into  ties  than 
into  poles? 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  always  think  it  is.  There  is  always  a  steady  demand 
for  the  ties,  and  the  poles  you  are  not  always  able  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  they  were  cutting  telegraph  poles  up 
here? 

Mr.  Cubby.  That  is  only  now  and  then. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  these  ties  go  out  of  the  State  ? 

&&•  Cubby.  A  good  many  of  them  go  as  far  west  as  Montana. 
Some  of  them  as  far  south  as  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  A  cedar  tie  is  an  exceptionally  good  tie,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes.  We  got  the  same  price  for  tamarack  last  year 
.as  for  cedar.     It  is  the  first  year  we  have  been  able  to  do  it.- 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  small  tamarack? 

1^.  Cubby.  There  isn't  anything  done  with  it  so  far.  The  man 
cutting  ties  has  not  been  able  to  handle  the  smaller  part  of  it  to  get 
anything  out  of  it 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  cut  any  of  it  for  cord  wood! 

Mr.  Cubby.  No;  wood  is  too  plentiful. 

The  Chaibman.  A  tie  has  to  be  at  least  7^  indies! 
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Mr.  CuBRT.  Oh,  no;  they  take  it  about  6  by  5^  or  5^  by  6,  some- 
thing like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  cutting  of  pulp  wood  incidental  to  the 
cutting  of  ties? 

Mr.  CxJRRY.  No;  we  cut  ever3rthing  dean  as  we  go  along.  The 
land  we  cut  over  we  cut  clean. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  main  purpose  to  cut  ties,  and  as  you  dean 
.the  land  you  use  this  small  spruce  for  pulp  wood  t 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  we  take  all  the  spruce  there  is  on  the  land.  This 
last  year  we  have  been  able  to  buy  more  spruce  than  tie  stuff. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Curry.  The  majority  of  the  claims  left  are  more  spruce.  That 
is,  the  pine  claims  and  larger  tamarack  claims  were  taken  up  years 
ago,  and  the  home  seekers  who  have  gone  in  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  daim  that  had  much  of  anything 
on  it  but  spruce  and  small  tamarack. 
*   The  Chairman.  That  would  be  low  ground  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  always  in  low  ground.  There  is  possibly  some 
low  ground. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  find  much  tamarack  growing  on  high 
ground,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  we  find  considerable.  This  ground  up  through 
Liake  County,  you  take  it  on  top  of  the  hills  you  will  find  a  wet 
swamp  up  there.  They  call  it  high  land.^  The  State,  I  think,  has 
several  cases  on  now  where  the  land  is  high,  and  they  claim  it  is 
swamp  for  the  reason  it  is  wet.  The  homesteaders  squatted  on  it 
before  the  survey  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  refer  to  high  land  and  low  land  we 
have  reference  to  the  quantity  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Curry.  On  this  high  land  you  will  find  plenty  of  moisture. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  swampy  land  ? 
^  Mr.  Curry.  It  would  be  swampy  land.    The  bottom  is  very  rocky 
and  solid,  and  the  bottom  does  not  seem  to  dry. 

The  Chairman#  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  cords  you 
can  get  per  acre  from  a  dense  spruce  forest  ? 

Mr.  CfuRRY.  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  have  estimated 
this  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curry.  We  estimated  72  forties  that  ran  over  400  acres  to  the 
forty. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  would  be  10  cords  an  acre. 

Mr.  Curry.  Thereabouts.  That  was  in  one  tract.  I  think  that  is 
probably  higher  than  the  average  spruce.  I  would  call  it  a  very  good 
piece. 

The  Chairman.  That  had  considerable  spruce  on  it? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  that  was  good  spruce  land. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  size  were  the  spruce  trees? 

Mr.  Curry.  In  estimating  that  we  estimated  what  was  4  inches  at 
the  top,  making  a  couple  of  sticks  4  inches  at  tlie  top^  up  to  as  lar^ 
as  it  would  grow.  It  ran  in  that  tract  up  to  12  or  14  incnes,  which  is 
a  swamp  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  this  clean  is  there  any  reproduction 
of  the  forest  in  Minnesota  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  you  can  find  some  where  it  was  cut  over  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  up  along  the  Iron  Range  road,  where  there  is  quite  a 
young  growfti  of  spruce  left,  and  in  places  where  the  fire  does  not  get 
in  the  spruce  does  not  die  out.  There  is  moisture  enough  so  that  the 
young  spruce  grows,  and  grows  faster  than  it  did  be&re  the  other 
was  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  fire  always  eventually  get  into  that  young 
spruce? 

Mr.  Curry.  No  ;  take  it  along  the  logging  roads  they  do  not  dear 
any  right  of  way  and  generally  it  bums.  Along  the  Iron  Range  road 
last  year  where  it  was  cut  off  eight  or  ten  years  ago  there  is  a  good 
growth  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  would  that  spruce  be? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  would  m  now  probably  4  to  6  inches  at  the  butt 
of  the  tree. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  can  find  any  spruce  up  there 
that  has  been  cut  over  where  the  young  spruce  is  5  inches  at  the  butt! 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  you  can,  unless  it  has  burned  within  the  last 
two  months. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  still  be  there,  burned  or  not? 

Mr.  CintRY.  Yes;  the  spruce  will  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  spruce  would 
grow  rather  rapidly. 

Mr.  Curry.  Say  it  was  cut  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  They  took 
everything,  as  I  say,  down  to  4  inches;  that  is,  that  would  make  a 
stick  4  inches  at  the  top.  That  has  grown  some  since  so  that  there 
would  be  some  there.  In  fact,  I  cut  some  last  winter  out  of  spruce 
that  had  been  cut  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  spruce  that  was  standing  when  it  was 
cut  over  before. 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  where  they  cut  over  the  small  spruce  is 
there  any  of  it  left;  isn't  it  all  broken  down? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  the  spruce  is  light  and  in  falling  it  does  not  break 
the  other  down.  You  can  ^o  in  and  see  that  smaU  spruce  which  is 
left  standing  from  the  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  seen  any  in  traveling  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  some  up  heife. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  quite  a  bit  of  spruce  forest  where 
it  would  run  from  2  to  4  inches  generally,  with  some  around  that 
would  ffo  considerably  more  than  that,  ana  I  have  wondered  whether 
when  that  was  cut  there  would  be  anything  left. 

Mr.  Curry.  Take  where  Mr.  Caldwell  cut  up  here,  there  is  quite 
a  growth  of  young  spruce  left.  In  a  dry  season  like  this  the  swamps 
do  not  bum. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  age  of  the  spruce  in 
the  dense  forest? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  never  tried  to  look  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  Never  figured  on  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  this — all  white  spruce? 

Mr.  Curry.  We  have  always  called  it  white  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  that  grows  in  the  muskeg? 
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.    Mr.  CusKr.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaisha^.  You  think  it  is  all  the  same  diaracter  of  spracef 

Mr.  Cubby.  It  is  all  the  same  charax^ter.  There  is  a  whiter  spruce 
that  grows  on  the  high  land — a  lighter  colored  bough  and  lighter 
colored  bark.  The  wood  is  not  any  whiter,  that  I  can  see.  It  is  a 
softer  spruce. 

The  Chairbcak.  You  think  there  is  a  slight  difference! 

Mr.  CuRKY.  Yes ;  there  is  a  slight  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  it  all  white  spruce! 

Mr.  Curry.  Call  it  all  white  spruce ;  yes. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Will  you  let  me  make  a  suggestion ! 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Arnold.  My  cruiser,  in  reporting  a  great  deal  of  our  land,. re- 
ports the  muskeg,  which  they  rM)ort  upon  as  being  fairly  open  or  cov- 
ered with  scattered  growth,  and  sometimes  a  dense  growtli  of  smaU 
black  sfM^ioe.  I  have  always  understood  that  that  was  not  a  pulp- 
wood  spruce,  that  is,  was  not  spruce  that  was  considered  merchantable. 

Mr.  Cdrry.  I  think  that  is.  That  muskeg,  I  have  found  it  with 
spruce  growing  in  it.  After  it  gets  high  there^  is  so  much  moisture 
or  something  in  it  that  it  dies  on.  Whether  it  is  wet  or  not,  I  don't 
know.  You  will  find  it  dying  after  it  gets  a  certain  height  The 
young  fi^rowth  will  look  ^reen  and  nice.  That  is  only  in  a  low  muskeg 
place  that  I  have  found  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  some  pretty  dense  forests  growing 
in  the  muskeg. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  know  we  have  thousands  of  acres  of  that  kind  of 
stuff.  ^  Sometimes  there  is  practically  no  timber  on  it,  just  moss,  and 
then  it  will  grow  in  bunches,  and  sometimes  forests  of  this  small 
dense  spruoe.  We  do  not  consider  that  of  any  value  except  a  possible 
future  for  the  land  in  an  agricultural  way  that  we  are  now  trying 
to  work  out  with  the  aid  of  the  university  here. 

The  Chairman.  Venr  likely  it  is  of  no  value  except  that  it  makes 
a  very  good  quality  oi  ground  wood  where  it  is  large  enough  to  be 
profitatue  to  handle. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  always  understood  from  our  university  people 
here  who  are  connected  with  tlie  forestry  department  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  growth  of  that  ^aracter  of  spruce  and  the 
other  spruce  that  weget. 

The  Chairman.  The  upland  spruce  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, but  still  there  will  be  lots  of  that  that  has  grown  very  small. 
I  suppose  that  very  likely  what  they  call  the  muskeg  where  it  is  ex- 
tremely^ wet  does  not  grow  long-lived  spruce.  There  comes  a  season 
when  either  by  reason  of  the  water  freezing  around  it  or  by  reason 
of  the  excessive  standing  in  water  it  may  kill  it  off.  Wkere  the 
muskeg  is  not  quite  so  wet  we  have  lots  of  dense  black  spruoe  forest, 
and  they  call  that  muskeg. 

Mr.  Arnoid.  Is  that  of  a  merchantable  size  or  quality! 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  That  is  mostly  what  they  have  down 
here  at  the  paper  mills,  and  if  you  will  keep  yours,  with  a  little  drain- 
age for  a  hundred  years,  and  keep  the  forest  fires  out,  you  likely  will 
be  able  to  do  something  with  it.  May  be  in  less  time  than  that. 
Have  you  anv  judgment,  Mr.  Curry,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  drainage 
of  the  ground  upon  the  spruce  forests! 
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Mr.  CtntBT.^  I  haven't  had  any  experience  in  that.  I  would  say, 
though,  that  it  would  kill  the  spruce,  although  on  the  north  shore 
you  find  spruce  that  grows  from  10  inches  to  2  or  2^  feet  through 
that  is  not  in  the  swamp  at  all.    It  is  on  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of 
forest  left  standing  in  St.  Louis  County,  and  particularly  the  spruce 
forest? 

Mr.  CuKRY.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
forest  that  has  been  cut  overt 

Mr.  CtJRRT.  I  do  not  think  a  fifth  of  it  has  been  cut. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you   think  close  to  one-fifth  has  been  cut! 

Mr.  Curry.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  forest  up  here  mainly  pulp-wood  forest 
or  is  it  saw  log? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  should  say  a  good  deal  of  it  was  saw  log.  The  better 
part  is  saw  log. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  more  than  50  per  cent  of  it  is  good 
for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  CuRRT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  some  pulp  wood  in  that  forest? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  in  that  there  would  be  some. 

The  Chairman.  Usually  where  they  cut  for  saw  logs,  do  they  save 
the  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  they  do  now.  The  price  is  so  that  if  they  do  not 
save  it  themselves  they  sell  it  to  some  small  jobber,  who  gets  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Goes  over  after  them  and  picks  it  up,  you  mean  ? 

1^.  Curry.  Yes,  sir;  generally  the  same  year  that  they  cut  the 
lo^  off. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  done  more  or  less! 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  considerably? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  where  the  lumbermen  cut  out  all  the  logs 
that  thev  can? 

Mr.  (JuRRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  contractor  goes  in  and  saves  what  is  left? 

Mr.  CuHRY.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  of  the 
lumbermen  letting  their  timber  ^  to  waste  as  they  used  to* 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  mclude  any  of  the  tops? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  would  take  out  a  stick  out  of  the  top  if  there  was 
any  left  A  man  cutting  logs  takes  his  logs  down  as  low  as  you  cut 
pulp  wood,  4  inches. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  with  that  4-inch  stuff? 

Mr.  Curry.  Make  lath. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  they  cut  it  for  lumber,  for  saw  logs, 
there  is  not  ven^  much  left? 

Mr.  Curry.  In  the  swamps,  if  there  isnt  any  pine,  they  won't  go 
in  and  cut  the  spruce  for  lo^,  but  if  they  should  be  out  in  pine 
cutting  some  spruce  scattered  in  there,  they  cut  it  down  to  4  inches, 
the  same  as  they  cut  their  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  forest  up  here  on  the  higher  land  largely 
white  and  Norway  pine? 
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Mr.  CuBRT.  White  pine  until  you  set  to  the  north  part  of  the 
county  and  then  you  get  Norway.  Li^e  County  has  but  very  little 
Norway  in  it 

The  Chaducak.  Are  settlers  generally  cutting  during  the  winter! 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  put  in  their  time  during  the  winter  cutting 
pulp  wood  mainly? 

Mr.  Curry.  And  ties;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  thei^e  any  effort  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
being  made  to  drain  this  land! 

Mr.  Curry.  Not  in  this  part  of  the  State.  I  think  the  State  is  put- 
ting in  some  drainage  ditdies  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  not  up 
in  the  northern  part 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  how  long  the  spruce 
forests  here  would  last  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption? 

Mr.  CuBRY.  It  would  be  considerable  of  a  guess.  I  should  say 
from  thirty  to  forty  years.  As  I  say,  in  looking  over  the  railroads 
as  they  run  through  the  different  parts  of  the  State  you  would  get 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  amount  cut  over.  It  could  be  found  how 
much  has  gone  out  of  this  territory,  and  a  good  average  could  be  fig- 
ured from  that  as  to  how  much  was  left 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  estimate,  of  course,  is  just  a  guess! 

Mr.  Curry.  Just  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  the  annual  cut  would  be  for 
fartj  years  to  exhaust  the  supply? 

Mr,  Curry.  I  presume  they  get  out  of  this  territory  somewhere  in 
the  nei^borhooa  of  a  million  cords  a  year. 

Mr.  Kyan.  You  think  that  there  is  perhaps  about  40,000,000  cords 
standing  in  Minnesota  of  spruce? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes ;  I  think  there  is  that,  if  not  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  base  your  statement  as  to  the  supply  which 
now  stands  upon  your  experience  and  observation  from  seeing  the 
forests  disappear  during  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  cutting  pulp  wood  up 
here? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  they  have  been  cutting  for  about  ten  years; 
that  is,  in  quantities.    I  do  not  know  but  they  cut  a  little  before  that 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  long  since  the  Wisconsin  mills  oonunenced  to 
work  in  this  territory? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  about  ten  years;  possibly  fourteen. 

The  Chairman.  Before  they  commenced  to  cut  spruce  pulp  wood 
up  here  was  this  small  spruce  forest  considered  of  an v  value  ? 

Mr.  CuREY.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  They  did  not  try  to  save 
it,  at  least,  or  do  anything  with  it  There  wasnt  any  demand  for 
spruce  lumber  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  use  that  small  stuff  for  spruce 
lumber? 

Mr.  Curry.  It  makes  good  lath  and  a  6  or  7  inch  spruce  they  cat 
into  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  lumbermen,  in 
cutting  over,  if  they  came  to  a  spruce  swamp  they  would  not  gp  in 
there  unless  there  was  pine  there? 

Mr.  Curry.  Na 
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The  Chaibmak.  They  won't  go  in  there  to  get  out  that  lath? 

Mr.  CuHRY.  No. 

The  Chaibmak.  They  only  take  for  lath  the  spruce  that  they  find 
in  the  forest? 

Mr.  CuHRY.  Yes;  in  their  pine  cutting. 

The  Chatbman.  If  they  ran  short  of  spruce  in  the  pine  cutting, 
they  might  go  in  and  commence  to  cut  pulp-wood  spruce  for  lath  ? 

Mr.  CuHRY.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  but  what  the  Cook  and 
O'Brien  people  cut  some  spruce  for  lath,  I  am  not  sure  of  it,  at 
Virginia. 

Tme  Chaibmak.  We  saw  some  very  nice-looking  saw  logs  at  Vir- 
ginia.   I  don't  think  I  saw  any  small  stuff. 

Mr.  Ryak.  They  did  try  that  and  they  have  a  very  nice  lath  mill 
there.  They. did  try  it  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Whether  it  did  not 
pay  or  what  I  don't  know.    They  may  not  m  cutting  it  now. 

The  Chaibmak.  If  the  pulp  wood  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion would  entirely  disappear  in  forty  years  here,  what  will  they 
do  for  pnlp  wood  then  ? 

Mr.  Cubby.  There  are  other  places.  There  is  considerable  in  the 
West 

The  Chaibmak.  If  half  of  what  is  now  remaining  should  disap- 
pear in  twenty  years,  don't  you  think  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
mcreasing  the  price  of  pulp  wood  for  the  remaining  twenty  years? 

Mr.  C^RBY.  JPossibly  it  would.  I  presume  it  would,  except  that 
they  might  shift  their  mills  into  the  West  or  South  or  somewhere 
where  there  was  more  spruce. 

The  Chaibmak.  That  is  assuming  that  there  is  spruce  in  those 
countries,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mere  is  not  much  spruce  in  the 
South. 

Mr.  Cubby.  There  is  in  the  West. 

The  Chaibmak.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  not  very  much  in  the 
West 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  was  offered  a  tract  in  the  South  last  year. 

The  Chaibmak.  Where? 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  point  I  have  letters  at  the 
office. 

The  Chaibmak.  Of  pulp- wood  spruce? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  Do  you  care  to  state  what  State  it  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  don't  mow.    But  I  can  get  you  the  letters  over  there. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  wish  you  would.  If  we  can  find  pulp  wood 
down  there  we  would  like  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  think  the  letters  are  there  yet    I  am  sure  they  are. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any  spruce  growing  in 
the  South. 

Mr.  Cubby.  It  was  a  new  one  to  me  when  that  came  up. 

The  Chaibmak.  Maybe  he  thinks  jack  piiie  is  spruce.  There  is 
lots  of  that  down  there. 

Mr.  Cubby.  There  is  considerable  spruce  in  the  West  I  have  been 
there. 

The  Chaibmak.  There  is  some  spruce  in  Idaho! 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibmak.  Some  in  Montana! 
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Mr.  CuRRT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  all  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  that  is 
hardly  available  to  this  market    Is  there  spruce  in  Oregon  t 

Mr,  Curry,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Large  spruce? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Usenil  mostly  for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  I  have  seen  some  as  large  cut  over  at  the  Soo. 
Thev  get  some  very  large  spruce  in  there,  2  or  3  feet  through. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  spruce  forests  run  to 
the  north,  or  are  you  familiar  with  the  Canadian  forests  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  have  not  been  to  Canada.  I  have  been  up  to  the 
line  along  the  Rainy  River.    There  is  spruce  clear  to  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  just  been  over  that  territory.  Do  you 
handle  spruce  in  Lake  County? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  any  from  Two  Harbors  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  we  handle  ours  on  to  the  railroad  that  runs  in 
north  and  west  of  Two  Harbors. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  take  across  Lake  Su- 
perior spruce  from  the  north  shore  by  water? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  do  it;  yes.  They  took  spruce  this  year  from 
there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  by  boat  or  raft  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  rafted  some  across,  the  Schroeder  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  Ashland.  I  think  the  docks  are  at  Alilwaukee.  They  have 
mills  at  Ashland. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  ground  up  in  Lake 
County  mostly,  low  or  high  and  rocky  ground? 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  considerable  of  rock  and  a  good  deal  of 
swamp. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  iron-mining  territory? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  no  iron  mines  in  there  yet 

The  Ch:airman.  Is  there  supposed  to  be  iron  ore  there  or  not? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  have  never  found  any,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  All  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is 
there  iron? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  found  any  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  rough  countiy? 

Mr.  CxTRRY.  Yes;  near  the  lake.  Ten  or  15  miles  back  it  is  not 
so  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Superior 
up  there? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  bring  down  from  that 
shore  pulp  wood  or  saw  logs  to  Lake  Superior  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  have  brought  some,  but  the  rivers  are  very  steep 
running  in  there  and  very  rough.  The  railroad  is  the  proper  way 
to  ffet  that  out  of  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  water  power  up  there! 

Mr.  CxTRRY.  Yes ;  there  will  be  if  developed. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Curry.  Cross  River  has  very  nice  power. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Cross  River? 
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Mr.  CuBSY.  It  is  aboat  60  miles  from  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  Grooseberry  Biver4s  up  there  t 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  That  is  about  85  miles  from  here,  20  miles  from  Two 
Harbors. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  Two  Harbws  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Two  Harbors  is  20  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  pulp  wood  being  shipped  out 
of  Port  Arthur? 

Mr.  Curry.  No.  There  is  considerable  shipped  from  Two  Harbors, 
though. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  number  of  cords 
of  pulp  wood  this  county  would  average  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Taking  all  the  land  uncut,  I  suppose  you  mean! 

The  Chairman.  An  the  land  uncut  and  cut 

Mir.  Curry.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  as  to  the  land  that  is  uncut! 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  I  would  not  have.  We  have  estimated  quite  a 
lot  of  it.  Some  of  it  doesn't  run  very  much  and  some  of  it  runs, 
as  I  say,  up  to  10  or  12  cords  to  the  acre. 

The  Chapman..  Have  you  furnished  any  information  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations  in  their  investigations? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  there  was  an  inauiry  at  the  office,  but  I  do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  that  part  of  it.  My  part  is  the  woods  parts  of 
the  business.  I  think  Mr.  Whyte  made  some  kind  of  a  timber  report 
to  the  State  people  here  a  short  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  General  Land  Department? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  for.  It  might  have  been  to 
Washington  for  all  I  know.  That  was  only  on  uie  land  that  we 
owned. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  buying  any  pulp  wood  now  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Cut,  do  you  mean,  or  stumpage? 

The  Chairman.  Cut. 

Mr.  Curry.  Nq,  sir;  we  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  disposing  of  any,  shipping  any? 

Mr.  Curry.  We  haven't  any  contracts  for  this  year.  We  filled  our 
contracts  for  last  year,  got  done  shipping  a  month  or  so  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  last  year  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Curry.  We  got  on  an  average  about  $6,  about  $7.26  in  Duluth. 
That  would  be  about  $6  for  the  wood. 

The  Chairman.  About  $6  at  the  station  on  the  railroad! 

Mr.  Curry.  On  the  cars;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  higher  than  I  supposed  it  was.  It 
is  not  likely  to  be  as  high  next  winter,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Ctory.  That  is  the  highest  we  have  ever  gotten  for  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  some  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  Curry.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Wisconsin  Mills  a 
year  ago  last  March  or  February  purchased  a  lot  of  pulp  wood  in 

Quebec? 
Mr.  Curry.  I  heard  some  talk  of  it,  but  I  was  not  familiar  with  it. 
The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  shortage  of  pulp  wood  then! 
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Mr.  Curry.  The  pulp  mills  did  not  come  here  to  buy  until  quite 
late,  and  then  a  heavy  snow  storm  came  in  November,  I  think,  along 
about  the  17th,  which  really  put  the  pulp- wood  cutters  out  of  business. 
They  could  not  get  through  the  snow  to  cut  it  There  was  from  4  to 
6  feet  of  snow  through  Lake  County  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
State. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  that  stay  on  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Until  the  next  April  or  May. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  heavy  fall  oi  snow  that  prevented! 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  got  the  impression  it  was  the  lack  of  snow. 

Mr.  Curry.  No,  it  was  a  year  ago  last  winter.  There  was  a  very 
heavy  snow  here.  We  had  to  shov3  for  every  stick  that  we  got  after 
the  middle  of  November. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  snow  came  before  the  ground  froze  upt 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  to  shoyel  to  get  down  low  enough 
to  get  the  horses  through  t 

Mr.  Curry.  To  get  meliorses  through. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  want  to  cut  wood  where  there  is  4  or 
6  feet  of  snow  would  you  cut  it  higher  up  from  the^ ground? 

Mr.  Curry.  You  would  have  to  if  you  would  cut  it  at  all.  That  is 
the  reason  there  was  a  shortage.    People  couldn*t  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  pulp  wood  cut  that  winter,  then  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  considerable  supply  of  pulp  wood 
already  cut  up  in  this  country  now  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  there  is  not  so  very  much  cut.  There  is  some. 
I  think  Mr.  Martin  has  as  much  as  anybody,  who  was  here  before  me. 
There  is  not  such  a  gpeat  amoimt  cut  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  mills  are  all  stocked  up  pretty  well  with 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  likely  to  be  a  great  quantity  of  pulp  wood 
cut  this  winter? 

Mr.  Curry.  No;  I  do  not  think  ttiat  there  will  be,  for  the  reason 
that  thev  have  not  come  out  to  make  any  contracts  yet,  and  it  is  get- 
ting so  late  that  people  won't  put  in  camps  after  snow  comes,  to  cut 
pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  The  settlers  will  still  probably  cut  wood  on  their 
own  account? 

Mr.  Curry.  They  will  take  it  out  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  cord  wood  worth  up  here! 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  $6  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  where! 

Mr.  Curry.  At  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  station  in  Duluth? 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  so.    That  is  hard  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Isnt  there  a  large  amount  of  cord  wood  burned 
here? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes;  a  very  lar^  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  delivered  at  the  house  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Seven  dollars,  I  think.    I  have  never  bought  any. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  wood  is  that? 
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Mr.  CuBRT.  Birch  or  maple. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  maple  up  here! 

Mr.  Cubby.  But  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  maple  ? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Soft  maple. 

The  Chaibman.  Soft  maple  or  sugar  maple? 

Mr.  Cubby.  It  is  sugar  maple  all  right,  but  it  doesn't  grow  as  it 
does  east  or  in  Canada.    It  doesn't  erow  so  large. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  grow  in  dense  forests  t 

Mr.  Cubby.  No  ;  just  a  ndge  here  and  there.  There  is  a  little  up 
in  Lake  County,  very  nice  sugar  bush. 

The  Chaibman.  How  mu(£  poplar  is  there  up  here? 

Mr.  Cubby.  There  isn't  so  very  much  poplar  until  you  get  over 
where  the  water  runs  toward  Canada.    You  strike  a  lot  there. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  over  is  that  from  here? 

Mr.  Cubby.  That  would  be  about  Tower,  16  miles  north  of  Tower, 
I  should  say. 

The  Chaibman.  How  near  does  the  Bainy  Biver  basin  come  to 
Lake  Superior ;  do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  do  not 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  a  very  narrow  fringe  that  drains  into 
Lake  Superior,  I  take  it,  until  you  get  into  the  Nippigon  country. 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  the  poplar  grow  here? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Not  very  large. 

The  Chaibman,  What  is  it  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Cubby.  They  are  sawing  it  now  into  lumber^-what  they  get 
here. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  be  the  proportion,  in  your  opinion, 
as  to  poplar  and  spruce  in  your  forests? 

Mr.  Cubby.  There  is  not  so  very  much  poplar.  They  do  not  get 
out  very  much.  I  have  been  up  through  the  Bainy  Biver  country 
and  I  loiow  after  I  ffot  over  the  height  of  land  going  the  other  way 
that  there  was  small  poplar— second-growth  poplar — ^mixed  in  with 
it.  They  used  to  cut  it  in  Wisconsin  years  ago  for  pulp  wood.  They 
do  not  buy  any  from  us  here  now.   They  to<^  some  balsam  last  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  much  balsam  here? 

Mr.  Cubby.  There  is  a  large  nowth  of  balsam. 

The  Chaibman.  More  than  there  is  of  spruce? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Yes,  ever  so  much  more. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  prevailing  tree  in  the  forests  here? 

Mr.  Cubby.  You  would  mean  in  thousand  feet? 

The  Chaibman.  Either  way. 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  presume  there  is  more  pine  than  anything  else. 

The  Chaibman.  White  or  Norway? 

Mr.  Cubby.  Together. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  come  next,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Cubby.  I  believe  spruce  would  come  next,  and  tamarack. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  you  said  more  balsam  than  spruce. 

Mr.  Cubby.  In  thousand  feet  Logging  timber  I  am  speaking  of 
now. 

The  Chaibman.  After  spruce  would  come  tamarack? 
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Mr.  CuRRT.  Yes,  sir.  If  vou  are  getting  that  into  cords  for  pulp 
wood,  I  beHeve  there  would  be  more  balsam  than  spruce  or  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  tamarack  for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  timber  for  all  purposes,  which  do 
you  think  would  be  the  prevailing  timber  next  to  pine  or  including 

Mr.  Curry.  I  think  spruce  would  be  the  prevailing  timber,  prob- 
ably because  tjfie  balsam  does  not  grow  large  enough  to  make  lum- 
ber of. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  the  balsam  grow  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  From  4  to  5  or  6  inches.  After  a  balsam  gets  to  be 
^y  size  it  rots  at  the  butt.  You  can  not  get  a  large  balsam  that  is 
sound  at  the  ground.  As  soon  as  it  gets  about  8  or  9  inches  through^ 
it  rots  at  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  If  balsam  could  be  used  for  pulp-wood  purposes 
by  itself  that  would  add  very  largely  to  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  here? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  could  use  about  10  per  cent  now  with- 
out any  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Curry.  One  contractor  told  me  that  he.  was  allowed  to  ship  20 
per  cent  last  year.  That  was  a  man  up  at  Bassett.  He  was  shipping 
to  an  Eau  Claire  mill,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  mill  is  a  mill  we  have  not  seen* 

Mr.  Curry.  There  is  a  mill  at  Eau  Claire. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOHAS  H.  HABTIN,  OF  DTriTTTH,  MINir. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Martin.  Thomas  H.  Martin. 

The  Chairman.  Connected  with  what  company! 

Mr.  Martin.  Martin  Brothers. 

The  Chairman.  At  Duluth? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  they  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  the  tie,  pulp  wood,  posts,  and  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  out  many  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  land  do  you  cut  over? 

Mr.  Martin.  Largely  swamp  land. 

The  Chairman.  Land  where  you  buy  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  from  contractors.  About  50  per  cent  is  stumpage 
we  buy. 

The  Chairman.  You  contract  and  cut  more  or  less  of  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  contractors  take  it  out  for  us.  We'  buy  the 
timber  and  have  them  take  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  about  50  per  cent.  Where  do  you  get 
the  other  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Martin.  Buy  it  from  the  settlers. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  actually  cut  any  yourself? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  forests,  however,  I 
should  judge? 
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Hr.  Martin.  No,  sir ;  not  in  particular.  I  have  never  been  out  in 
ihem  at  all.    We  have  men  for  that  work,  cruisers. 

The  Chairhan.  You  buy  from  the  estimates  given  by  your 
cruisers? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  all  the  companies  do  that,  don't  they ! 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  Imow ;  I  think  the  most  of  them.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  In  the  end  they  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the 
cruiser  as  to  the  amount  of  forest? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  handle  in  the 
course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  handled  43,000  cords  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  that  go  to? 

Mr.  Martin.  Pulp  wood  company,  Appleton,  Wis.  A  little  over 
16,000  over  the  contract.  We  sent  the  pulp  wood  to  them  and  they 
paid  the  freight  on  it  subject  to  this  year's  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  sent  down  about  15,000  cords  more  than 
your  contract  called  for? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  large  portion  of  your  business  the  getting  out 
of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Martin.  And  ties. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  cut  ties  from  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Cedar  and  tamarack  and  pine. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  pine  do  you  use  for  ties? 

Mr.  Martin.  White  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cut  white  pine  into  ties? 

Mr.  Martin.  Where  it  is  mixed  in — sometimes  a  small  tree  mixed 
with  cedar — ^we  make  ties  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  they  treated  white  pine  like  diamonds ; 
when  they  found  a  piece  mey  locked  it  up  in  a  safe. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  made  quite  a  number  of  ties  out  of  pine  last  year. 
Pine  is  usually  too  large,  but  where  it  is  small  we  use  it  for  ties. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  out  many  poles? 

Mr.  Martin.  Not  many  last  year. 
^  The  Chairman.  Does  most  or  the  pulp  wood  that  goes  to  Wiscon- 
sin come  from  you  gentlemen  that  have  oeen  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  so.  The  Cloquet  people  send  a  little  wood 
out. 

The  Chairman.  In  Wisconsin  the  two  pulp-wood  companies  there 
that  supply  the  mills,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Ballou,  seemed  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  most  of  their  pulp  wood  came  in  connection  with 
the  cutting  of  poles.        ^  • 

Mr.  Martin.  Largely  in  ties,  I  think.  .  There  were  very  few  poles 
manufactured  here  last  year,  none  hardly. 

The  Chairman.  This  forest  that  you  go  over  is  the  prevalent  tim- 
ber— cedar  spruce  or  tamarack? 
ber  cedar  or  spruc^  or  tamarack? 

Mr.  Martin.  Tamarack  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  aiming  to  cut  ties  from  tamarack  and 
cedar? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes^r. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  it  would  be  cedar? 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  should  judge  a  tiiird  of  the  timber  would  be  cedar. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would  be  tamarack? 

Mr.  Martin.  About  half  is  tamarack.  The  other  half  would  be 
divided  between  cedar  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  the  tamarack  and  cedar  for  ties  mainly  t 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  posts  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  but  Uiat  is  mcidental. 

The  Chairman,  lou  do  not  cut  many  poles? 

Mr.  Martin.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  a  tree  that  is  suitable  for  a  pole  yoa 
usually  cut  it  into  ties? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  left,  you  make  posts? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  the  forest  clean? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  spruce  you  cut  into  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  there  is  some  spruce  we  put  into  saw  logs  when 
they  are  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  going  through  the  forest  you  find 
some  pine  and  oUier  stuff  that  you  cut  into  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  generally. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  tree  is  there  that  grows  large  besides 
the  spruce  and  pine  and  tamarack  and  cedar? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  large  birch  here  and  basswood. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  the  birch  grow  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  Some  of  it  grows  8  and  10  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  over  probably  about  a  foot  in  the  way 
of  birch? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  never  seen  any. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  basswood  grow  large? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  long-lived  tree  up  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  most  of  it  we  have  cut  has  been  good.  We  cut 
considerable  last  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Deer  River. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  balsam  when  you  cut 
over  the  forest? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  have  never  cut  any  balsam.  I  presume  there  has 
been  a  little  put  in  with  the  spruce,  but  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  any  balsam  where  you  cut  over? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  handle  it  unless  a  little  gets  mixed  in 
with  the  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ^here  is  no  contract  with  balsam  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  contracts  allow  you  to  put  any  balsam  in 
the  puh)  wood? 

^.  Martin.  No^r. 

The  Chairman,  what  do  you  do  with  the  poplar? 

Mr.  Martin.  Ver^  little  in  our  cutting.     We  do  not  cut  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  small  down  do  you  cut  birch? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do  not  handle  birch ;  sometimes  make  saw  logs  of 
it;  probably  10  inches.    We  do  not  handle  it  in  cord  wood  at  alL 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  quantity  of  for- 
est left  here? 

Mr.  Marten.  Only  just  hearsay,  such  as  the  other  witnesses  have 
given. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  firms  here  that  deal 
in  Canadian  timber  t 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  mostly  I 

Mr.  Martin.  St  Louis  County. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  northern  portion  along  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  North  from  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  On  the  Missaba  Northern  and  on  the  Iron  Bange. 

STATEMENT  OF  LTTTHEB  B.  ABNOLD,  OF  DTriTTTH. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Luther  B.  Arnold. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Arnold.  Assistant  land  commissioner  of  the  Duluth  and  Iron 
Bange  Railroad  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  does  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range 
Railroad  Company  own? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  original  land  grant  was  606,000  Acres — a  few 
acres  over  that,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Lake,  Cook,  and  St.  Louis  counties,  the  three  north- 
eastern counties.    It  now  has  probably  a  little  over  500,000  ocres. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  that  land  generally? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  character  of  the  land  varies  as  much  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  counties,  for  it  is  scattered  all  through  the  three  counties. 
We  probably  have  in  St.  Louis  County  100,000  acres  of  land  that 
might  be  considered  at  the  present  time  as  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes  after  the  timber  has  been  removed. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  would  be  out  of  how  much  in  St.  Louis 
County? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  could  not  say  exactly.  Our  grant  is  in  St.  Louis 
County,  and  the  larger  portion  of  our  land  is  located  in  St.  Louis 
County. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  amount  in  St.  Louis 
County  do  you  think  belonging  to  your  company  would  be  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposed  ? 

Mr.  Arnou).  1  can  not  state  exactly  what  our  acreage  is  here,  and 
without  that  I  could  not  say.  I  will  say  that  there  is  100,000  acres 
at  present  that  is  suitable  probably  for  agricultural  purposes  without 
any  large  systematic  drainage  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  land  in  St.  Louis  County, 
regardless  of  the  ownership,  do  you  think  would  be  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  should  say  approximately  70  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a  lot  of  land  that  is  now  too  low,  I 
take  it,  as  it  stands? 
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Mr.  Abvoi4>.  We  have  a  lot  of  land  that  is  too  low.  In  fact,  to  fill 
our  land  grant  we  selected  the  bulk  of  the  area  of  some  of  the  largest 
swamps  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  with  a  view  of  work- 
ing out  some  plan  for  adaptmg  that  land  to  aCTicultural  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  naturally  rather  rich  soil  there,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Aknold.  It  is  a  peaty  substance— decomposed  vegetable 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  they  call  muskeg  land? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  the  term  muskeg  is  appli^  by  different  people 
to  different  classes  of  land,  so  that  it  would  cover  everything.  In 
some  cases  this  swamp  has  reached  a  stage  of  decomposition  where 
with  a  little  working  up  of  the  top  and  the  use  of  some  fertilizer  to 
supply  chemical  deficiencies  it  wiU  make  excellent  agricultural  land 
at  once,  with  sufficient  drainage  to  carry  off  the  surface  water^  and 
in  other  cases  the  swamp  has  not  reached  that  stage  of  decomposition. 
You  can  find  places  where  ditches  have  been  dug  alonff  railroads  in 
this  county  where  you  find  different  strata  of  moss  still  in  a  pretty 
good  state  of  preservation.  I  have  seen  growths  of  moss,  stumps, 
and  roots,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  showing  where  it  has  been  fire 
killed  and  new  CTOwth  come  in,  and  probably  in  a  space  of  4  or  5 
feet  you  will  find  these  three  different  strata. 

The  Chairman.  Four  or  6  feet  in  depth  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yesj  you  will  find  these  three  different  strata  and 
very  little  decomposition  imtil  you  get  down  to  the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  estimated  as  to  how  long  it  was 
between  those  fires  t 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  A  considerable  period  of  time,  probably ;  but  still 
that  would  indicate  that  fires  had  swept  over  that  country  f 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Killing  off  the  timber  growth,  if  there  was  any, 
as  well  as  the  moss? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  was  a  tremendous  fire  that  swept  over  this 
country  a  good  many  years  a^o,  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred 
years  ago,  that  is  known  as  the  hundred-mile  nre.  Some  Indian  tra- 
dition of  Sioux  coming  in  here  and  getting  even  with  tibeir  friends, 
the  Chippewas,  and  driving  them  north.  You  can  see  marks  of  that 
fire  clear  through  to  the  Canadian  boundary,  the  cruisers  tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  W^  heard  of  that  fire  up  in  Koochiching  County, 
but  we  f  oimd  trees  right  on  top  of  it  that  were  over  a  hundred  years 
old. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  Indian  traditions  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  reliable  as  to  dates? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  schemes  on  foot  here  for  the  drain- 
age of  this  territory? 

Mr.  Arnou).  The  State  has  been  carrying  on  drainage  for  a^bout 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  has  at  last  reached  this  portion  of  the 
country.  Last  year  it  constructed  some  small  drainage  ditdies  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  St.  Louis  County  in  township  52^  range  21,  in 
a  large  swamp  known  as  the  Wawina  swamp,  extending  n*om  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Louis  Biver  system  to  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi* 
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The  Chathman.  That  it  is  across  the  divide! 

Mr.  Abnold.  It  is  the  top  of  the  divide. 

The  ChaibmaNh  Is  that  a  great  swamp  t 

Mr.  Abkold.  It  is  a  large  swamp. 

The  Chaibman.  It  flows  both  w^st 

Mr.  Abnold.  Drains  both  ways.  Little  runs  extend  up  into  it  from 
both  s;^stems,  the  St.  Louis  system  going  into  the  lake  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  This  year  the  State  has  let  con« 
tracts  for  three  ditching  systems  and  known  as  the  State  ditches  58, 
54,  and  55,  one  of  them  being  in  this  Wawina  swamp  and  being  an  ad- 
dition to  and  continuation  of  the  work  b^un  a  year  ago.  Another  one 
being  built  is  what  is  called  the  meadow  land  district  between  town- 
ship 54,  ranges  18  and  19,  another  being  built  draining  into  the  White 
Face  River  m  townships  54  and  55,  range  17.  These  ditches  will  ex- 
tend in  all  with  their  laterals,  about  40  miles.  The  contracts  were  let 
with  a  provision  that  the  waste  material,  stumps,  eta,  should  be 
thrown  on  one  side  of  the  ditch  and  the  material  suitable  for  highwav 
building  should  be  piled  in  a  waste  pile  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch 
and  leveled  off  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  public  highwav.  St.  Louis 
County  appropriated  a  sufficient  amount  to  clear  the  right  of  way  of 
stumps  ana  timber  for  this  highway  work. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  recollect  how  large  an  appropriation  that  was! 

Mr.  Abnold.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  tnree  ditches  was 
$45,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  any  of  the  cost  of  that  assessed  against  the 
land? 

Mr.  Abnoid.  I  think  it  is  all  assessed  against  the  land. 

The  Chaibman.  The  State  does  not  pay  it  out  of  its  general 
treasury? 

Mr.  Abnold.  No.  The  State  fathers  the  work,  makes  the  surveysu 
carries  on  the  le^l  work,  and  it  is  paid  for,  I  think,  by  bonds  issued 
by  the  county— I  am  not  exactly  clear  on  that  law — and  assessed 
mick  against  the  land. 

The  Chaibman.  In  most  of  the  States  they  have  what  are  organized 
as  drainage  districts  which  levy  special  assessments  against  the  prop- 
erty^ payaole  in  installments  and  against  which  they  issue  bonds. 

mr.  Abnold.  They  have  several  methods  of  building  ditches. 
These  ditches  are  what  are  called  State  ditches  and  are  built  out  of  the 
State  fund,  the  fund  being  simply  advanced  for  the  building  of  the 
ditdi,  and,  I  think,  covered  by  bonds  and  assessed  against  tne  land 
and  paid  back  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  first  assessment  being 
payable  five  years  after  the  completion  of  the  ditch. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  know  whether  your  land  had  been 
assessed  for  these  ditches,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  Abnold..  We  have  agreed  to  the  assessments,  we  have  partici- 
pated in  them,  and  I  know  it  is  assessed.  What  I  am  getting  at  is 
simplv  the  method  of  makiujg  the  first  payment.  I  think  bonds  are 
issued  hy  the  county  and  retired  by  these  assessments  later. 

The  Chaibman.  That  delays  the  first  payment  on  the  theory  that 
the  land  itself  will  be  able  to  produce  the  money  with  which  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Abnold.  Yes,  sir.  This  must  be  carried  a  period  of  five  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  ditches  before  any  assessment  or  any 
money  is  returned  to  the  fund. 

Hie  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  how  large  these  ditches  aret 
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Mr.  Abnold.  The  main  ditches  are  12  feet  at  the  bottom  and 
approximately  8  feet  deep. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  bottom,  clay? 

Mr.  Abnold.  Whatever  the  depth  finds.  Not  always  day.  Some- 
times still  in  the  muck. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  deep  does  the  muck  usually  run? 

Mr.  Abnold.  From  3  to  5  feet  g^enerally.  We  have  sounded,  I 
think,  23  feet  before  reaching  subsoil  in  some  places  in  some  large 
swamps. 

The  Chaibman.  You  will  have  to  have  that  pretty  dry  for  a  big 
team  of  Norman  horses  to  haul  a  load  over  it,  won't  youf 

Mr.  Abnold.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  figure  that  this  land  when  drained  will  be 
fit  for  agricultural  purposes?  * 

Mr.  .ASinold.  We  beheve  that  it  will. 

The  Chaibman.  With  the  aid  of  chemicals  probably  that  the  peat 
is  deficient  in? 

Mr.  Abnold.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Principally  used,  I  take  it,  for  the  present  for 
raising  vegetables? 

Mr.  Abnold.  These  lands  at  first  will  probably  be  put  into  hay, 
red  top,  perhaps  white  clover,  and  worked  into  timothy  and  red 
clover  later,  as  it  becomes  drier. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  timothy  growing  where  the  roads  had 
been  made  up  at  International  Falls  as  luxuriously  as  you  can  find  it 
almost  any  juace. 

Mr.  Abnold.  You  will  find  it  impossible  in  the  summer  to  travel 
along  any  old  logging  road  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  not  find 
it  lined  with  timothy  hay,  and  in  some  cases  with  clover,  from  the 
seed  dropped  from  baled  hay  that  has  been  hauled  alon^  there.  This 
is  as  good  a  clover  country  as  timothy,  but  timothy  has  been  Uie  class 
of  hay  that  has  been  brought  into  the  camps  principally. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  have  this  sowed  down  with  pasture  or 
hay  grass,  what  do  you  think  you  will  stock  the  farms  with? 

Mr.  Abnold.  This  is  strictly  a  dairy  country.  Of  course,  the  hay 
crop  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  that  can  be  raised  in  this  coun- 
try at  tiie  present  time.  I  have  sold  timothy  hay  on  my  farm  40 
miles  northwest  of  here  in  the  last  month  at  $14  a  ton  in  the  stac^, 
the  man  to  do  his  own  hauling. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  for  use  in  the  lumber  camps  mainly.  We 
have  been  paying  a  cent  a  pound  for  timothy  hay  in  Chicago  for  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  Abnold.  The  timothy  hay  this  winter  will  probably  sell  at 
$25  a  ton  in  Hibbing  and  in  the  range  towns.  This  hay  that  I  sold  at 
$14  a  ton  was  sold  as  an  accommodation. 

The  Chaibman.  WTien  this  land  is  drained  off  in  this  way,  you 
think  about  70  per  cent  of  it  may  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Abnold.  In  this  county. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  upland  fit  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Abnold.  A  great  deal  of  the  upland  is  very  fine  sandy  loam 
that  raises  splendid  potatoes  and  root  crops,  and  I  have  seen  in  some 
of  the  finished  settlements  as  fine  grain  as  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere 
on  the  Dakota  prairies,  but  in  small  patches. 

The  Chaibman.  What  kind  of  grain! 
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Mr.  Abnoid.  Winter  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  said  that  you  had  about  130,000  acres 
in  this  county  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  did  you  include  the  land 
that  would  hd  affected  oy  this  drainage  ? 

Mr.  Abnoid.  I  mean  the  land  that  can  be  used  before  these  drain- 
age systems  are  built    That  is  scattered  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  practically  all  of  your  land  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes  if  it  can  be  drained,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Abnoid.  I  think  that  pretty  close  to  50  per  cent  of  our  land 
in  this  county  will  not  be  agricultural  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  land  is  that  f 

Mr.  Abnoid.  It  is  land  that  has  been  timbered  with  spruce,  tama* 
rack  and  similar  classes  of  timber  and  is  very  stony,  very  rocky. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ^t  that  under  the  swamp-land  act) 

Mr.  Abnold.  You  will  find  in  some  parts  of  the  county  spruce  and 
tamarack  swamps  in  which  the  only  soil  to  be  f  oimd  is  moss,  and  that 
may  be  several  feet  deep,  and  the  timber  based  on  beds  of  rock  that  I 
do  not  believe  you  could  lead  a  horse  over  without  breaking  its  legs, 
and  could  hardly  travel  over  yourself  after  the  moss  is  off.  When  that 
timber  is  taken  off  it  leaves  the  ground  bare  and  the  moss  dries  in 
the  dry  season,  and  if  a  fire  gets  m  there  it  will  bum  large  tracts  of 
oountiy  that  are  simply  masses  of  bowlders. 

The  Chairman.  That  land  is  valuable)  if  valuable  at  all,  mainly 
for  the  reproduction  of  timber  t 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  timber  is  on  it  now  t  Has  it 
been  cut  overt 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  is  much  land  that  has  been  cut  over  and  much 
that  has  not.  Land  that  has  been  cut  over  we  have  made  no  close 
examination  of  as  to  the  bottom  of  the  soil.  I  presume  there  is  very 
mudi  land  that  is  bedded  with  rocks  and  bowlders  in  that  way. 

llie  Chairman.  Have  you  a  good  deal  of  spruce  forest  t 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  a  ereat  deal  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Tamara^  and  balsam  r 

Mr.  Arnold.  Considerable  tamarack.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
balsam.    We  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  how  spruce  forests  run,  gen- 
erally, in  this  county,  what  proportion  of  the  forest  is  spruce? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  in  our  lands,  that  as  we  consider  or  designate 
spruce,  it  is  largely  in  bodies,  principally  of  spruce  timber  swamps. 
01  sometimes  several  thousand  acres  m  extent,  very  heavily  timbered 
with  spruce.  Generally  I  think  the  top  soil  or  muck  in  which  that 
spruce  grows  is  not  very  deep,  probably  not  more  than  18  inches  to 
3  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  come  down  to  what,  rock  or  clay? 

Mr.  Arnoid.  The  bottom  might  be  rock  or  it  might  oe  clay  subsoil. 
That  rock  is  bedded  on  clay. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  pure  muskeg,  is  that  where  the  peat  is  the 
deepest  t 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  I  think  so  from  my  experience,  and  that  is  usu- 
ally not  timbered  or  timbered  veij  sparsely. 

The  Chairman.  Or  timbered  with  very  low  stuff,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Well,  yes;  sometimes  it  is  open  land  covered  with 
moss  on  top. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  muskeff  where  the 
trees  would  appear  to  be  very  old  and  v^  small,  and  very  often 
covered  with  green  mosB. 

Mr.  AsnoIjD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  good  deal  of  land  in  connection 
with  the  iron  mines? 

Mr.  Ahnold.  In  what  way? 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  railroad  company  own  a  sood  deal  of 
land  where  the  iron  mines  are? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Very  little  on  the  ran^e.  I  may  say.  to  begin  with, 
that  is  a  higher  formation  and  there  is  comparatively  little  swamp 
land  immediately  on  the  Mesaba  range. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  land  up  there? 

Mr.  ArnoIjD.  The  land  was  principally  pine  land,  high  ridges  and 
hills,  and  was  owned  by  lumbering  companies  and  private  individuals. 
The  late  Governor  Jonn  S.  PillsBury  owned  a  great  deal  of  fine  pine 
land  through  that  district  which  furnished  a  large  revenue,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  worthless  after  that,  and  then  developed  iron  mines 
that  were  beyond  all  expectations  of  the  lumbermen. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  forest  been  mainly  cut  off  that  Iron  Mine 
ran^e  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  mainly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Stumps  and  rocks. 

The  Chairman.  Any  second  growth? 
•    Mr.  Arnold.  Very  little,  for  I  think  much  of  that  territory  has 
been  burned  over  where  there  was  any  prospect  of  iron  mines,  m  the 
exploration  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  land  worth  anything — ^the  surface  of  it — 
except  for  the  growth  of  trees? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  are  some  excellent  truck  farms  and  dairy  farms 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mining  towns  on  that  character  of  land. 
I  had  the  dean  of  the  a^cultural  college,  Mr.  A.  W.  Eandall,  and 
Prof.  T.  L.  Hicker,  a  dairyman  who  stands  at  the  top  in  the  United 
States,  and  Prof.  Harry  Snyder,  a  consulting  agriculturist,  up  there 
in  August,  and  they  were  surprised  at  the  farms  that  were  developed 
in  a  small  way  close  to  the  towns. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  their  opinion,  and  is  it  yours,  that  that 
land  may  be  made  available  for  farming  purposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Most  certainly  so.  The  work  already  done  has 
proven  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  profitable  then  to  farm  it  than 
it  would  be  to  raise  forest  on  it? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  would,  that  character  of  land,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  he  the  land  up  in  the  Iron  Bange  tiiat 
is  high  land,  of  course? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes.  Now  I  must  modify  that  statement.  There  is 
considerable  land  scattered  along^  the  range  that  is  perhaps  very 
stony  and  that  would  not  be  practicable  to  use  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses on  account  of  the  rocks. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  take  the  range  itself,  the  general  land  up 
there  now,  would  it  be  more  profitable  to  use  that  portion  that  can 
be  used  for  agricultural  purposes  for  farming  or  endeavor  to  conserve 
the  forest  over  the  entire  area. 
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Mr.  Abnoid.  To  use  it  for  farming,  by  all  means. 

The  Chaikman.  It  is  practically  impossible,  I  suppose,  to  put  a 
farm  on  this  forty  and  that  eighty  and  the  next  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  so  forth,  ana  to  have  forest  grown  in  around  between  because 
it  is  sure  to  get  burned! 

Mr.  Abnold.  I  can  point  to  you  one  instance  of  a  farmer  who  has 
160  acres  which  was  supposed  to  be  mineral  land,  was  taken  for  that, 
homesteaded,  I  think,  and  this  man's  claim  was  contested.  He  was  a 
butcher  by  trade  in  one  of  the  mining  towns,  and  before  he  perfected 
his  title  and  won  his  contest  he  lost  his  butcher  business  and  was 
$3,000  in  debt.  He  had  nothing  left  but  his  claiiQ.  He  had  a  little 
by-product  timber  on  it — that  is  to  say,  spruce  and  tamarack  and 
cedar  and  some  hard- wood  timber.  He  went  out  to  his  farm  and 
built  a  little  log  shack,  probably  10  by  20  feet,  took  his  wife  and 
went  to  work  clearing  his  land,  selling  a  little  by-product  timber  in 
the  town  during  the  winter  and  getting  out  a  few  ties  and  clearing 
his  land  in  the  summer.  I  think  that  was  nine  years  ago.  To-day 
he  has  paid  off  his  $3,000  debt,  he  has  put  up  a  house  this  summer 
that  must  have  cost  $2,000,  he  has  as  nice  a  barn  as  you  would  expect 
to  see  in  the  eastern  States  and  considers  his  farm  worth  $10,000 
as  an  agricultural  proposition,  and  I  think  has  considerable  money 
in  the  bank.    I  think  that  pays. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  disseminate  that  ad- 
vertisement, because  if  you  can  show  that  all  over  the  country  you 
will  soon  fill  up  this  region  up  here.    Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  4  miles  from  some  of  our  biggest  mines  on  the 
range.  That  man  has  been  offered  $125  a  month  to  go  back  to  work 
as  a  butcher.  He  says  he  can  not  afford  to.  When  you  consider  that 
in  1906  there  was  snipped  into  Duluth  for  consumption  in  Duluth 
and  distribution  in  the  range  towns  tributary  to  Duluth,  in  St.  Louis 
County,  over  10,000  loads  of  farm  product  which  might  have  been 
raised  right  around  in  this  country,  and  that  does  not  include  the 
hay  part  of  it  and  stuff  that  is  used  in  the  lumber  camps  for  horses, 
I  think  we  have  got  an  opportunity  for  a  good  many  farmers,  and 
we  have  got  the  land  that  both  by  practical  demonstration  and  use 
and  by  analysis  of  our  chemists  at  the  university  we  know  will  pro- 
duce die  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  largest  iron  ore  mines  in  the  world, 
of  course? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  probably  that  is  engaged 
in  that  busmess  and  tributary  to  that  bnsineL? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  can  not  give  anything  better  than  a  rough  guess 
on  that,  but  you  can  get  statistics.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  in 
the  average  year — the  forces  are  reduced  very  much  at  the  present 
time  and  nave  been  all  summer — I  should  say  in  the  average  year 
we  must  have  close  to  a  thousand  people  on  the  Mesaba  and  Ver- 
milion ranges. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  the  entire  population? 

ifr.  Arnold.  The  population  is  there  simply  on  account  of  the 
mines. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  the  number  of  men  working,  but 
the  entire  population! 
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'  Mr.  AxufoiD.  The  entire  population  would  be  more  than  thai.  Men 
engaged  in  mining,  storekeepers,  and  all  classes  of  men  that  are  there 
for  the  support  of  the  mining  element  and  the  miners. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  the  families? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  think  I  will  have  to  include  the  families. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  means  a  very  large  consumption  of 
the  ordinary  products  necessary  to  sustain  and  carry  on  livmg.  In 
that  view  of  the  case,  do  you  think  this  land  around  here  is  likely  to 
be  cleared  as  rapidly  &s  practicable  of  the  forest  and  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  settlement  and  clearing  of  agricultural  lands  in 
the  country  tribtttary  to  the  head  of  the  ItSkes,  including  Wisconsin, 
is  growing  more  rapidly  now  than  it  ever  has,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  in  any  timbered  district  in  North  America. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  forest  is  destined  to  disappear  from  this 
part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  land  that  is,  I  believe,  destined  to  be  used  for  forest  purposes, 
and  I  think  that  those  people  who  are  now  setting  and  clearing  land 
will  for  many  years  mamtain  a  part  of  their  land  m  timber. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a  large  part  of  the  land  is  destined  to  be 
used  for  forestry  purposes.  Do  you  mean  the  land  which  prac- 
tically has  no  soil  or  suosoil,  or  is  that  rocky  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  a  soil  that  is  too  light  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Too  light  or  too  rocky,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Too  rocky  and  too  low. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  can  only  be  used  for  forestry  pur- 
poses with  proper  protection  and  every  care? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  land  is  reforesting  itself  if  it  has  the  protection 
from  fires. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  has  not  the  protection  from  fires.  As- 
suming that  it  takes  a  forest  thirty  to  a  hundred  years  to  become 
valuable,  is  there  any  land  here  without  better  protection  than  now 
is  given  with  settlers  aU  around  it  that  will  be  free  from  fire  for 
twenty-five  years  in  all  probability  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Not  without  better  protection  than  it  is  receiving  at 
present  But  the  State  fire  warden  is  doing  the  best  he  can  with  the 
f  imds  at  his  command  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  He  posts  notices  everywhere,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Arnold.  He  posts  up  notices  everywhere,  and  he  is  very  vigi- 
laixt.  When  you  consider  the  people  that  go  into  the  woods  and 
throw  everything  everywhere  in  the  dry  season 

The  Chapman.  And  the  number  of  railroads  which  are  constantly 
increasing  in  mileage. 

Mr.  AiuroLD.  Yes ;  they  are  increasing  in  mileage,  but  I  think  you 
will  find  that  in  this  county,  at  least,  the  right  of  ways  of  the  rail- 
roads are  kept  as  clean  as  you  see  them  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  very  little  fire  gets  away  from  at  least  the  ore  roads. 

Mr.  Kyan.  That  is  not  true,  generally  speaking,  of  railroads, 
though. 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  not  true,  generally  speaking,  but  in  St.  Louis 
county  the  railroads  have  been  very  careful  about  that. 
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Mr.  Rtan .  Some  one  has  suggested  that  the  railroads  along  their 
right  of  way  clear  back  a  certain  portion  off  from  the  right  of  way 
and  plant  tnat  to  garden  truck  and  things  of  that  kind  all  the  way 
along  as  a  protection  from  forest  fires. 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  two  ore  roads  here  have  to  a  large  extent  pro- 
tected their  right  of  ways.  They  have  distributed  at  times  clover 
seed,  and  it  is  coming  in  a  little,  but  slowly,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  mow  the  grass  and  thej  clean  up  their  right  of  ways  and  clean 
the  rubbish  up,  and  their  right  of  ways  are  kept  very  clean  indeed. 
Of  course,  the  fire  will  catch  outside  of  the  right  of  way  in  dry  sea- 
sons. I  do  not  know  how  careful  the  lumber  companies  are  in  that 
respect,  but  the  bulk  of  fires  catch  from  careless  people  in  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  two-thirds  of  the  fires  start  from  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Byan.  People  tell  us  that  it  is  the  hunters,  but  I  think  as  the 
chairman  does. 

Mr.  Arnold.  As  soon  as  the  fire  starts  you  will  find  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Gronigle's  road  or  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  road,  the  next  train 
notifies  the  section  foreman  on  the  road  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  never  seen  anybody  out  doing  anything. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Have  you  seen  any  fires  along  the  road  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  some  fires  on  the  Missaba  road,  and  no- 
body paying  any  attention  to  them,  but  on  the  whole  very  little  fire 
along  that  roaa. 

Mr.  Arnold^  You  must  realize  that  on  every  Sunday  the  trains  are 
loaded  with  hunters,  possibly  smoking  cigarettes  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  they  buud  little  fires. 

The  Chairman.  It  .is  veiy  certain,  I  take  it,  if  the  forests  are  to 
be  conserved  in  any  way — ^reproduced — ^it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
there  be  furnished  better  fire  protection  than  there  has  been,  by 
either  the  National  Oovemment  or  the  State  government 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  the  country  fairly  well  settled  up. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  the  State  would  furnish  as  much  money 
for  the  protection  of  the  forests  from  fire  as  it  does  for  the  protection 
of  game,  it>would  be  a  good  thing,  and  there  is  no  money  in  the  game 
for  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  imagine  the  spruce  forests  will 
largely  disappear  here? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  could  not  make  any  estimate  whatever  on  that,  but 
I  will  say  this,  that  land  that  has  been  cut  over  by  such  people  as  the 
gentlemen  who  testified  this  morning  has  spruce  on  it  enough  left 
to  support  a  settler  and  furnish  him  considerable  funds.  They  cut 
their  spruce  through  the  contractors.  The  contractor  pays  his  la- 
borer or  cutter  by  the  cord.  That  man  cuts  only  the  stuff  that  is  fit 
to  cut  and  is  gomg  to  furnish  him  a  cord  that  can  be  cut  quickly. 
If  two  or  three  trees  are  standing  off  in  a  little  bunch  he  does  not 
take  those. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  seen  any  of  that  character  of  cutting 
either  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  sold  to  the  settlers  land  that  the  ori^al  tim- 
ber was  sold  from  to  Mr.  Martin  not  over  five  years  ago;  I  nave  sold 
it  to  the  settlers  afterwards  and  they  have  cut  more  of^  and  now  they 
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are  bringmg  their  friends  in  and  buying  the  land  and  settling  on  it, 
and  still  finding  enough  to  furnish  quite  a  little  spruce. 

The  Chairman.^  Isn't  that  mainly  because  a  few  years  ago  pulp 
wood  was  not  considered  of  much  vfiuiue? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Five  years  ago  it  was  considered  pretty  good  value. 
We  got  75  cents  a  cord  stumpage  for  that  pulp  wood  that  we  sold  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  demand  for  pulp  wood  up  here  has  very 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  Before  ten  years  ago — so 
me  testimony  shows  here — ^they  paid  no  attention  to  the  pulp  wood 
at  all;  it  was  not  considered  valuable. 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  left  that  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Arnold.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  stand  of  pulp  wood 
in  the  timber  portions  of  Minnesota  north  of  a  line  directly  north- 
west from  Duluth  has  much  more  than  been  scratched. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  base  that  judgment  upon  any  facts  or  just, 
upon  your  general  knowledge? 

Mr.  Arnold.  On  my  general  knowledge  of  the  operations  that 
have  been  carried  on  and  the  amount  that  has  been  shipped  out  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  various  localities  where  there  are  bodies  of 
spruce  that  1  have  considered  the  best  bodies  of  spruce.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  best  bodies  of  spruce  in  this  northern  country  have 
been  reached  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  Mr.  Martin  testify  that  he  thought 
there  was  enough  spruce  here  to  last  for  twenty-five  years.  Mr. 
Curry  testified  that  tnere  was  enough  to  last  for  possibly  f orty^  years. 
How  long  do  you  think  the  spruce  fprests  of  Minnesota  will  last 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  have  not  made  any  estimate.  Iron  ore  has  been 
estimated  to  last  so  many  years,  and  the  rate  of  consumption  has 
increased  so  that  they  have  been  cutting  that  down.  Then^  again, 
their  explorations  show  up  so  much  more  that  they  have  to  increase 
it  You  will  find  the  same  thing  with  this  timber.  It  is  different 
from  the  iron  ore,  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  aU  on  the  surface; 
but  this  country  has  not  been  explored.  The  land  in  the  northern  part 
of  these  counties  has  been  explored  for  pine  and  the  pine  estimated, 
but  the  spruce  was  considered  worth  nothing. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Curry  estimated  the  standing  timber  for  pulp 
wood  purposes  in  Minnesota  here  now  to  be  about  40,000,000  cords. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  Mr.  Curry  is  a  good  judge.  He  is  the  prac- 
tical timber  man  of  that  firm. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  estimate  is  unreasonably  low 
as  to  the  quantity  of  spruce  wood  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Forty  million  cords  is  a  good  deal  of  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  They  based  that  upon  the  idea  that  it  was  forty 
years'  consumption  of  whatever  the  average  consumption  was  now. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  About  which  he  was  not  absolutely  sure. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  would  say  this,  that  in  estimating  spruce  or  any 
cord-wood  timber  I  find  that  the  cut  will  ordinarily  overrun  very 
considerably  the  estimate  of  a  competent  timber  estimator. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  spruce  forest  up  in  Lake  Coimty, 
pretty  much  the  same  as  it  is  here  ? 
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Mr.  Abnold.  I  think  that  there  are  some  of  the  best  bodies  of 
spruce  in  this  part  of  the  country  in  Lake  County. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  mixed  timber  up  in  Lake  County  ? 

Mr.  Abnold.  What  do  you  mean  by  mixed  timber? 

The  Chairkan.  Any  large  wood,  generaUy  mix^d  pine  and  spruce 
and  birch. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  generally  on  the  upland,  excepting  the  heav- 
iest growth  of  pine  timber  you  will  find  considerable  birch.  Along 
the  rivers  you  will  generally  find  more  or  less  hard  wood.  Some 
basswood,  some  oak  and  soft  maple. 

The  Chairman.  Soft  maple  or  hard  maple? 

Mr.  Arnoij).  It  is  soft  maple,  I  think.^ 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  ^o  up  into  Lake  County,  could  we 
see  a  fair  sample  of  the  upland  Minnesota  forest? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  not  of  the  hard-wood  land.  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  we  find  up  in  Lake  County  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  timber  is  more  of  pine 
and  spruce  and  that  character  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  go  up  in  Lake  County,  what  kind  of  forests 
will  we  see? 

Mr.  Arnold.  If  vou  go  up  in  Lake  County  and  I  go  with  you,  I 
amgoing  to  see  it  for  the  first  time  myself. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  here  familiar  with  the  Canadian 
forests  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Arnou).  There  should  be  some  cruisers  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  operates  up  there,  cut- 
ting lumber? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Anyone  here  who  owns  any  of  that  land  up  there 
that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  town.  There  is  an  oper- 
ator up  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  road,  Mr.  Laird,  who  told  me 
that  they  had  a  large  tract  of  timber  on  Hunter  Island,  which  is 
north  of  St.  Louis  in  Lake  County  in  the  maze  of  islands  at  the  head 
of  the  Kainier  and  Pigeon  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  do  the  heads  of  the  Sanier  and  Pigeon 
rivers  come  together? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  could  not  say.  I  know  that  there  is  a  mingling  of 
rocks  and  rivers  in  there.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  commences. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  west  does  the  Pigeon  Elver  start,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  looking  on  the  Minnesota  map,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  continuous  body  of  lakes  without  a  break  on  the  map 
clear  across  to  Lake  Superior  from  Rainy  Lake. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Rainy  Kiver  heads,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
Lake  Vermilion,  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  north,  in  St.  Louis 
County.    Lake  Vermilion  waters  run  north  to  the  Rainy  River. 

The  Chairman.    How  large  a  lake  is  Lake  Vermilion? 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  20  or  25  miles  long.  It  has  a  great  many  islands 
and  a  very  large  shore  frontage. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  undeveloped  water  powers  up 
here! 
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Mr.  Abnou).  There  is  an  undeveloped  water  power  at  Linden,  at 
the  outlet  of  Fall  Lake.  That  is  a  few  miles  east  of  Ely,  which  is 
the  head  of  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  road,  the  most  northeastern 
development  of  the  Vermilion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  considerable  fall  there? 

Mr.  Abnold.  I  think  there. is  quite  a  water  power  there.  I  know 
that  one  of  the  owners  of  the  road  has  talked  a  great  deal  of  devel- 
oping it  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  electricity  to  run  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anyone  up  here  adopted  the  methods  of  for- 
est conservation  yet? 

Mr.  Arnou).  I  don't  think  so.  The  State  has  set  aside  a  forest 
reservation  northeast  of  Lake  Vermilion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  forest  reservation  that  Congress  cre- 
ated a  few  years  Cj^? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  judge  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  tiiiat  is? 

Mr.  Arnou).  Wasnt  that  in  some  of  the  Indian  reservations? 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been  in  connection  possibly  with  the 
Leech  Lake  Indian  Reservation,  but  part  of  it  was  outside  of  the 
Indian  reservation,  I  think.  I  guess  it  was  near  Lake  Winuebi- 
goshish. 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  so,  or  in  the  Cass  Lake  district 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  forest  reservation  has  the  State 
set  aside? 

Mr.  Arnoij>.  My  recollection  is  that  they  bought  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20,000  acres  in  some  four  townships.  It  is  more  or  less  scat- 
tered. 

The  Chairman.  Some  that  they  purchased? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes ;  I  think  so.    Cut  over  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  considered  the  adoption  of 
forest  conservation  and  forest  reproduction  on  any  of  its  land? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  being  considered.  I  think  it  will  become  a 
necessitv. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  State  should  arrange  for 
adequate  fire  protection  and  for  a  proper  system  of  taxation  on 
growing  timber  the  owners  of  much  of  this  land  might  be  induced 
to  adopt  the  methods  of  forest  reproduction?  % 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  one  of  the  largest  owners  of 
timber  land,  by  which  I  mean  both  the  timber  and  the  .land,  the 
Weyerhaeusers,  would  be  very  much  interested  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  land  worth  here? 

"Mi.  Arnold.  In  what  way? 

The  Chairman.  The  different  characters  of  land  for  different 
purposes? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Land  sells  to  the  settlers  at  prices  ranging  from  $5 
to  $15  an  acre.  At  least  those  are  the  prices  that  we  have  been  get- 
ting for  our  lands.  In  the  case  of  $15  an  acre  land  we  have  built 
wagon  roads  from  the  railroad  station  to  every  settler  in  the  settle- 
ment and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  public  work  of  that  kind.  In 
one  locality,  our  meadow-land  clearing,  we  have  built  approximately 
40  miles  of  wagon  road  in  the  last  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  building  wagon  roads, 
clearing  forests? 
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Mr.  Abnold.  Clearing  the  right  of  way,  cutting  the  road,  build- 
ing culverts,  and  grading  the  road  with  a  road  grader.  Where  we 
cross  a  swamp  that  is  so  oad  it  has  to  be  corduroyed — laying  cordu- 
roy,  diggme  Pitches,  covering  it^we  put  the  road  in  micli  condition 
that  it  will  drain  thoroughly  and  can  be  traveled  over.  Then  we 
turn  it  over  to  the  township  government  and  let  them  take  care  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  sell  the  land  at  $6  an  acre? 

Mr.  Arnoij>.  That  is  land  that  is  probably  of  not  as  good  character, 
somewhat  stony,  and  probably  more  or  less  of  pine  stumps,  and  takes 
more  money  to  clear  it.  There  is  some  little  by-product  timber  on  it 
that  will  furnish  an  income  for  the  settler,  but  generally  that  char- 
acter of  land  is  sold  to  people  who  wish  to  start  sheep  farms,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  land  forested  generally,  or  has  the  timber 
been  mostly  cut  off  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  bulk  of  the  timber,  of  the  merchantable  timber, 
has  been  generally  cut.  By  merchantable  timber  I  mean  pine,  spruce, 
tamarack,  and  cedar. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  You  mean  saw-log  timber? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Saw  log,  tie,  pole,  and  pulp-wood  timber.  That  is 
where  there  has  been  pulp  wood  in  large  quantities.  The  reason 
we  sell  that'timber  to  loggers  and  jobbers  instead  of  to  the  settler  is 
that  in  selling  to  the  setfler,  unless  we  get  a  suiRcient  payment  down 
on  the  land,  all  of  our  land  being  sold  on  time  to  protect  us  for  the 
value  of  the  timber,  the  chances  are  very  great  that  the  settler  will 
cut  a  good  deal  of  that  timber,  dispose  ox  it,  and  disappear.  But  in 
selling  to  the  jobber  we  are  someUmes  able  to  sell  him  the  timber, 
sell  the  land  to  the  settler,  and  get  the  settler  a  contract  from  the 
jobber  to  clear  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
spruce  forest  of  the  drainage  of  this  land  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  any  timber,  and 
for  that  reason  we  are  opposing  the  drainage  of  districts  where  there 
is  a  great  quantity  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  forest  grow  better  on  the  ground 
that  is  not  so  wet? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  that  the  lands  which  carry  spruce  of  mer- 
chantable quality  are  sufficiently  dry.  That  is,  by  absorption  and 
evaporation,  so  that  the  timber  is  not  injured. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  best  spruce  on  the  higher  ground? 

Mr.  Arnold.  The  best  spruce  is  upland  spruce.  •  The  tamarack  is 
generally  along  the  edge,  the  best  tamarack  along  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  extending  from  a  short  distance  on  the  upland  down  into  the 
swamps.  I  think  where  you  find  large  bodies  of  tamarack  in  the 
swamps  you  will  generally^  find  that  there  is  an  underlying  strata  of 
stone  wnich  furnishes  drainage,  bowlders  such  as  I  described  some 
time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  this  spruce,  the  better  spruce,  is  not 
in  the  wettest  swamps? 

Mr.  Arnold.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  drain  that  swamp  off,  is  it  not  quite 
possible  that  removing  so  much  cold  water  during  the  summer  time 
you  might  benefit  it  rather  than  injure  it? 
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Mr.  Arkou).  Probably;  but  I  would  have  to  wait  that  hundred 
years  that  you  were  telling  of  to  realize  the- benefit. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  grow  much  more  rapidly  when  it 
was  dry.    That  has  not  yet  been  determined  as  to  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Abnold.  It  has  not  been  determined.  I  say  it  has  not  been 
determined.  I  think  you  will  find,  by  applying  to  Prof.  S.  B. 
Green,  at  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, that  you  can  get  some  very  valuable  statistics  on  the  growth  of 
timber  in  northern  Minnesota,  and  especiaUy  in  St.  Louis  County. 
I  know  Professor  Green  has  come  up  here  for  a  number  of  years,  car- 
rying on  investigations  of  that  character,  and  I  know  that  he  has 
statistics  of  some  of  the  classes  of  timber,  and,  I  think,  on  spruce  as 
well  as  pine  and  tamarack. 

The  Chaibman.  He  is  a  well-known  authority  on  Minnesota  for- 
ests and  forestry  generally,  I  know  that 

Mr.  Abnold.  Ye& 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  made  familiar  with  the  inquiry 
that  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  makiiig  to  ascertain  the  forestry 
resources — the  Bureau  of  Corporations  oi  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor?     ^  • 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  think  it  was  a  representative  of  that  bureau  that 
came  to  my  office  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  believe  he  obtained  esti- 
mates of  practically  all  our  timber,  so  far  as  we  have  i^em. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  timber  holdings  generally  been  cruised 
over? 

Mr.  Arnou).  They  have;  but  some  of  them  not  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  additional  timber  that  is  now  taken  for  different  pur- 
poses is  becoming  so  great  in  the  last  few  years  that  estimates  of 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  are  not  considered  too  reliable.  For  instance, 
three  years  ago  railroads  in  making  contracts  for  ties  would  specify 
that  65  per  cent  of  a  contractor's  output  must  be  7  by  7,  and  35  per 
cent  comd  be  smaller  than  that^^  down  to  6  by  6.  A  year  ago  last 
winter  various  railroads  came  into  the  Duluth  market  and  made 
contracts  for  ties  down  to  5  by  5  as  a  standard,  offering  GO^cents  per 
tie  for  such  ties  f.  o.  b.  Duluth,  unpeeled,  the  cost  of  peeling  being 
about  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half  a  tie. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  could  not  say  what  that  would  amount  -to  a  cord, 
but  I  know  that  some  of  the  lumber  men  figured  that  a  double  cord 
of  spruce^^that  is,  256  cubic  feet — will  make  a  thousand  feet  of  log 
timber  in  the  larger  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  board  measure  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  are  ties? 

Mr.  Arnold..  Eight  feet 

The  Chairbcan.  That  is  the  size  of  a  double  cord  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  $8  a  cord.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  country  where  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  mill  cuts  its 
pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Quite  so  from  the  report  of  my  cruisers.  Not  from 
personal  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  very  similar  to  the  general  description 
you  have  been  giving  of  your  land? 
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Mr.  Abkold.  ^os,  I  Chink  it  i& 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  own  land  over  there,  toot 

Mr.  Abnold.  We  own  a  good  deal  through  there.  The  Northwest 
Paper  Company  has  bought  pulp  wood  of  us  at  times.  I  think  that 
thev  buy  a  great  part  of  meir  supply  from  settlers. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  goin^  over  to  one  of  their  lumber  camps. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  simply  a  saw-log  camp  or  a  pulp-wood 
camp  or  whether  it  is  both. 

Mr.  Abnou).  I  think  that  is  a  saw-log  camp,  although  the  Cloquet 
Tie  and  Post  Company  has  the  by-product  timber  for  all  the  Weyer- 
haeuser concerns  and  they  have  camps  in  there.  They  probably  will 
take  you  to  such  camps  as  those. 

Office  of  the  Northern  Lumber  Compant, 

Oloqiiety  Minn.j  October  £0, 1908 — ^  p.  m. 

STATEKEHT  OF  BTTSOLFS  K.  WEYEBHAEUSEB,   OF   CLOaiTET, 

MINH. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  This  is  young  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wetebhaeuseb.  Yes,  one  of  them.    There  are  four  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  youngest? 

Mr.  Wetebhaeuseb.  I  have  one  younger  brother  and  two  older 
brothers. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  been  told  everywhere  that  these  young 
Weyerhaeusers  know  more  about  forests  tlian  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Wetebhaeuseb.  You  will  find  a  good  deal  of  jollying  going 
on.  Shall  I  point  out  the  Cloquet  holdmgs  in  a  generaf  way  upon 
the  map  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetebhauseb  (pointing  to  the  map).  Cloquet  is  right  in  here. 
The  Cloquet  River  comes  up  through  here.  We  have  the  Duluth  and 
Northeastern,  one  of  our  logging  roads^  which  starts  at  Cloquet  and 
goes  right  up  through  this  bunch  of  timber.  These  colored  places 
on  the  map  represent  the  holdings  of  the  three  companies  here  in 
town. 

The  Chairman.  The  three  companies  which  you  people  are  inter- 
ested in? 

Mr.  Wetebhaeuseb.  Yes,  sir.  This  up  here  is  on  the  Mesaba 
Range. 

The  Chairman.  What  county  is  this? 

Mr.  Wetebhaeuseb.  This  is  aU  St.  Louis  County. 

The  Chaibman.  Including  what  is  on  the  Mesaba  Range? 

Mr.  Wetebhaeuseb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  All  of  that  marked  on  the  map  in  that  way  is  in 
St.  Louis  County  ? 

Mr.  Wetebhaeuseb.  Yes,  sir.    . 

The  Chaibman.  Do  these  companies  own  the  land  or  just  the  tim- 
ber on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Wetebhaeuseb.  Partially  both. 
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The  Chairman.  That  represents  practically  timber  that  you  ownt 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Timber  holdings  and  largely  cut-over  lands. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would  be  cut  over? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  probably  50  per  cent.         ^     . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  tibe  extent  of  the  three  holdings  in 
St.  Louis  County? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No  ;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The. Chairman.  How  near  do  you  think  you  could  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  Northern  Lumber  Company  possibly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  million,  the  Cloquet  probably  the  same,  the 
Johnson  and  Wentworth  Company  probably  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  to  two  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  acres  or  townshh)s? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  could  not  tell  you.    I  never  figured  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  then,  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the 
total  area  in  St  Louis  County,  I  judge. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  big  county. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  run  clear  to  the  north  boundary  line? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes.  As  I  understand,  you  were  up  in  this 
country  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  Koochiching  County  is  on  the  west  of  you  at  the 
north  end? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Koochiching  is  right  here.  Here  is  Interna- 
tional Falls. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  green  on  the  map  at  the  north  end? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That'  represents  holdings  of  a  concern  at  Lit- 
tle Falls,  and  we  had  some  holdings  up  there.  And  Grand  Rapids 
some  of  our  holdings  of  the  Pine  Tree  Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  one  of  your  companies,  the  Pine  Tree? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  are  interested  in  it 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  does  the  light  color  indicate  on  the  map,  where 
the  white  is? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  vacant  land,  outside  land.  It  does 
not  indicate  anything  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I  would  say  it 
was  an  unsurveyed  town  when  that  map  was  gotten  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  government  land  left  around  here? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  imagine  there  is  a  small  amount,  but  no 
timber  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  land  owned  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir.    . 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  timber  land  largely  or  not? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  own  a  great  deal  of  timber,  and  a  large 
amount  down  in  this  lower  country  has  been  cut.  The  upper  country 
has  hardly  been  explored  a  great  deal  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  timber  in  the  upper  end  of  the  county 
accessible  now  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Were  you  at  Koochiching  the  other  night? 

The  Chairman.  We  were  at  International  Falls. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Then  you  came  over  what  we  call  the  Duluth, 
Rainy  Lake  and  Virginia  ? 

The  Chairman,   xes;  we  came  in  the  daytime. 
^  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Here  is  Pelican  Lake.    You  go  down  to  Vir- 
ginia and  then  the  Missaba  road  brought  you  dowu  to  Dulutli? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.  Most  of  thai  territory  at  the  north  end  has 
not  been  cut  over  yet. 

Mr.  Weterhaeuser.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairmak.  This  territory  east  of  that,  is  there  any  way  at 
present  of  reaching  that? 

Mr.  Weterhaeuser.  Logs  have  been  taken  from  Vermilion  Lake 
and  taken  to  Tower.  Also  carried  down  on  the  Iron  Kange  road 
to  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  more  or  less  of  the  white  pine  cut 
out  over  areas  all  over  this  county  t 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  am  not  positive  on  that  There  has  been 
a  small  amount  taken  to  the  lake  and  manufactured  at  Tower  and 
up  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  lower  half  of  this  county 
would  you  say  has  been  cut  overt 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  about  50  per  cent  This  land  in 
here  is  largely  swamp  land. 

The  Chairman.  Muskeg  t 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  nothing  on  it  worth  cutting? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  forest  is  spruce,  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  tree  in  the  forest? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  white  pine  and  Norway  and  some  spruce 
and  aspen.    We  call  it  poplar  here,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  tamarack? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Some  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Any  balsam? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balsam  cut  for — ^an;^hing? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  cut  a  small  part  of  it  if  it  is  large  enough, 
but  hardly  make  a  practice  of  it 

The  Chairman.  How  does  spruce  grow,  lar^  or  small? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  is  small  compared  with  what  I  have  heard 
about  Maine  spruce  or  spruce  out  of  tnis  country.  It  runs  about  4 
to  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  very  much  of  the  large  upland  spruce 
suitable  for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  from  6  inches  up  to  7. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  12  to  24. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  A  very  small  percenta^. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  a  recent  period,  was  it  cut  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  have  been  cutting 
wood  up  here? 
Weyerhaeuser.  About  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  Had  there  been  any  pulp  wood  cut  here  before 
then? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  Wisconsin  mills  rely  upon  this  territory 
quite  largely  now? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  are  drawing  on  it  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Is  there  much  cut  for  them  over  in  this  locality 
where  your  holdings  are? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Not  to  any  large  extent.  They  have  been 
drawing  largely  from  the  Iron  Kange  road  which  goes  up  through 
here,  and  thee  the  Missaba  up  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  On  each  side  of  yours? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Either  side  of  the  track,  probably  going 
back  4  or  5  miles,  I  should  imagine,  and  hauling  the  stuff  in. 

The  Chairman.  Does  spruce  usually  grow  in  swamp  land  and  low 
land  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  there  has  been  50  per  cent  of  these 
holdings  probably  cut  over,  what  per  cent  would  you  say  of  the  spruce 
holdings  nave  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  a  very  small  portion  of  it.  I 
have  been  here  twelve  years,  and  thev  have  been  operating  in  this 
town  probably  twenty-five  years.  Twelve  years  ago  they  would 
hardly  look  at  a  log  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  result  was 
they  left  all  the  by-products  and  did  not  go  into  the  swamps. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  .only  pulp  wood  that  has  been  cut  from  your 
holding  wood  that  has  been  cut  lor  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir;  they  have  been  shipping  some  to 
Wisconsin.  . 

The  Chairman.  In  your  lumbering  operations  do  you  in  cutting 
forests  save  the  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  endeavor  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  cut  the  forest  out  pretty  clean  where 
you  cut  at  all? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  cutting  for  saw  logs,  and  you  come 
to  a  spruce  swamp  filled  with  spruce  from  4  to  6  inches,  do  you  cut 
that? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir;  we  cut  our  logs  first,  and  then  we  have 
a  subsidiary  company  that  makes  a  business  of.  getting  out  ties  and 
pulp  wood  and  posts  and  poles,  and  they  follow  up  our  logging  opera- 
tions and  take  what  is  left. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  cut  out  for  logs  first? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Take  the  white  pine  and  Norway  and  jack 
pine  and  tamarack  and  spruce  down  to  probably  6  inches. 

The  Chairman.  How  small  tamarack  do  you  take? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  About  5  inches. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  leave  ties? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No;  it  don't  make  ties. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  leave  any  ties  on  that  ground? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  the  tie  proposition  we  sometimes  go  in  and 
take  the  lar;^  trees  and  make  ties  out  of  them.  It  all  depends  on  the 
market  for  ties  as  compared  with  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  method.  You  stated  that 
you  had  a  subsidiary  company  that  followed  after  your  logging 
operations  and  cut  out  the  ties  and  poles  and  pulp  wood.  If  you  cut 
as  low  as  5  inches  you  would  not  have  any  ties  left  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No  ;  but  f oUowing  that  statement  up  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  market.   Last  winter  we  left  the  tamarack  large  enough 
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for  making  ties  to  make  ties.  This  year  we  are  going  to  cut  the  tie 
business  out  entirely  and  do  as  little  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  Chaibman.  You  will  cut  thip  pulp  wood  business  out  except 
what  you  need  here,  won't  j^ou? 

Mr.  Wetebhaeuser.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  about  how 
long  this  spruce  forest  up  here  will  last  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  I 
have  no  idea.   I  would  not  want  to  make  a  guess  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  there  is  any  other  good  spruce 
forest  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  tell  me  the  best  spruce  is  over  in  Lake 
Cotmty.    I  have  never  been  in  the  county  to  go  mto  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  spruce  in  the  areas  west  of 
Minnesota! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  There  is  spruce  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  on  the  Pacific  slope! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  side  of  the  divide,  is  there  much  spruce  in 
Idaho  and  Montana! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
out  there! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  have  been  out  there,  but  I  am  not  in  touch 
with  the  details  or  been  in  the  timber  to  any  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Some  gentlemen  have  testified  that  there  is  quite 
a  good  deal  of  spruce  out  there.  I  wondered  if  anyone  had  ever 
examined  it  carefully.    Where  are  we  going  up  here! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  answer  without 
asking  you  where  you  want  to  go  or  what  you  want  to  see. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  go  up  to  one  of  your  lumbering  camps 
if  you  have  one  in  operation. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Shall  I  ask  Mr.  McNair  to  tell  you  what  the 
programme  is!  He  has  made  the  arrangements  and  it  is  up  to  him. 
We  will  take  you  anywhere  you  want  to  go. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Before  you  go  into  that.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the 
amount  of  standing  spruce  in  Minnesota! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I 
have  no  bksis  to  make  any  calculation  on.  I  have  seen  statements 
varying  a  great  many  millions.  We  are  a  vejy  small  factor  here, 
and  are  not  in  touch  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  recently  been  examined  here  by  the 
Government  under  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  endeavoring  to  collect 
forestry  statistics! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  have  been  out  here  pretty  thick,  Mr. 
Mann ;  yes,  sir.  They  have  asked  about  timber  holaings  that  various 
parties  are  interested  in  and  we  have  given  them  as  near  as  we  pos- 
sibly could.  We  have  turned  in  all  those  reports  to  the  department, 
but  a  great  deal  of  this  timber,  speaking  for  these  various  companies 
in  general,  has  been  bought  on  estimates  made  fifteen  or  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  we  do  not  consider  the  estimates  worth 
very  much.    It  is  largely  a  guess  as  to  what  there  is. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  the  figures  which  you  have  returned  from 
the  figures  which  you  have,  you  do  not  consider  very  reliable  down  to 
date?  ^    • 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  an  accurate  census  of 
the  standing  timber? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement  Five 
years  ago  or  four  years  ago  we  bought  some  timber  on  a  reservation 
here,  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  under  the  Morris  Act  The  Govern- 
ment sold  us,  according  to  their  estimate,  42,000,000.  They  made  the 
estimate  within  six  years.  We  have  cut  49,000,000  of  tmiber,  and 
have  cut  approximately  half  of  the  descriptions.  I  just  mention  titiat 
to  show  you  how  closely  thev  come  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  that  estimate ;  who  cruised  the  timber  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Somebody  from  Washington,  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

The  Chairman.  The  forestry  department? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  under  the  Indian  Office,  of  course? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  pay  for  this  timber  bank  scale. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Explain  that,  please. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  An  estimate  is  a  mere  guess.  A  cruiser  will 
go  through  the  timber  and  sav  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  timber  on 
a  section  by  description.  After  the  logs  are  cut  they  are  scaled  and 
the  paypient  is  made  on  the  actual  measurement  of  the  log,  or  the 
contents  of  the  log. 

Mr.  Kyan.  In  other  words,  the  estimate  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  you  pay? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  pay  for  what  you  get? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  pay  for  what  we  get.  I  was  just  citing 
that  to  demonstrate  how  close  an  estimate  would  come. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  Indian  reservation  timber? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  it  clean? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  act  provided  for  cutting  only 
matured  timber.    I  thought  they  selected  the  trees  to  be  cut. 

(Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  handed  the  chairman  a  pamphlet  showing 
Chippewa  pine  lands.) 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  ceded  Chippewa  pine  lands 
did  you  purchase,  or  the  timber  on  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  According  to  the  estimates,  I  think  there 
was  approximately  42,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  was  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation. 

The  Chairman.  They  seem  to  have  estimated  only  the  pine. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  all  they  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  cut? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  spruce  up  there! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Some  scattering  spruce. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  left  after  you  get  through  logging! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  leave  it  entirely.    We  do  not  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  is  it  left  standing  or  does  it  get  broken 
down  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  goes  down,  but  it  is  left  there  intact. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  jou  purchased  42,000,000  or  41,000,000! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  it  was  42,000,000,  Government  esti- 
mate. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  cut  49,000,000! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  got  half  of  it  left! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Approximately  half  of  the  descriptions. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  probably  fairly  well  cruised! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  donx  know. 

The  Chairman.  As  estimating  goes,  I  mean  ! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  lumbermen  would  come  a  little  closer 
to  it.    I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  Government's  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  hesitate  on  our  account.  You  can  not 
criticise  them  any  more  than  we  often  do.  Is  there  any  way  of  taking 
an  accurate  census  of  tiie  standing  timber  ! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable.  Conditions 
are  changing,  timber  is  growing,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  enough  men  in  the  country  who  know 
how  to  do  it,  to  do  it  within  a  reasonable  time! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  conservation  of  the  timber  on  your 
holdings,  or  any  effort  to  have  reproduction ! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  no.  We  had  Mr.  Pinchot  out 
here,  and  he  sent  a  representative  out  to  draw  up  a  working  plan 
for  us,  and  made  a  very  elaborate  report  which  was  very  interesting, 
but  the  report  showed  it  would  take  about  fifty  j^ears  to  develop  a 
tree  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  we  hardly  felt  justified  in  going  into 
it.    Another  great  objection  is  the  fact  tnat,  as  I  stated 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  sort  of  a  tree  do  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  it  was  a  white  pine  tree.  The  fact 
that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  holdings  are  permits,  licenses  to  remove 
the  timber,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  the  remaining 
timber  reverts  back  to  the  origmal  holder. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  could  not  very  well  afford  to  keep 
that  until  after  the  time  had  expired  and  pay  taxes  on  it.  Do  you 
have  adequate  fire  protection! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  couldn't  sav.  There  have  been  rumors  of 
forest  fires  on  the  range.  As  far  as  this  office  knows  we  have  not  lost 
a  tree  this  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  that  the  result  of  good  luck  or  wise 
management! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  consider  it  good  luck  in  having  cruisers 
aroimd  tending  to  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  men  watching  for  the  fires! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Certainly.  We  had  probably  four  men  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chisholm.  The  town  of  Chisholm  is  located  right 
here.  We  have  timber  in  these  towns,  and  we  had  men  watching 
there  all  the  time  and  did  not  lose  anything.    Chisholm  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  outskirts  of  youf  holdings! 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Within  6  or  8  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  rest  of  your  holdings? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  have  not  lost  any  timber  that  we  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  areas  of  land  of  sufficient  size  to  induce 
you,  under  favorable,  conditions,  to  attempt  the  reproduction  of 
timber? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  not  consider  it  such  here  in  Minne- 
sota. I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  to  wait  fifty  years  to  get  a  tree 
12  inches  in  diameter,  as  Mr.  Pinchot's  report  showed. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  the  result  of  having  to  wait  one  hundred 
vears  to  get  a  spruce  tree  4  inches  in  diameter  in  many  places  up 
here.    What  are  we  going  to  do  for  timber  after  a  while  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  want  to  cross  a  bridge  until  I  come 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  who  is  going  on  a  journey  and  does  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  bridge  across  the  river  that  he  has  got  to 
cross  would  not  be  considered  the  wisest  sort  of  a  traveler. 
.   Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  when  you  get  out  into  the  woods  to  a 
place  where  there  is  a  river  you  come  prepared  to  get  over. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  endeavor  to.    Sometimes  we  fail. 

The  Chairman.  So  in  that  case  you  do  cross  the  bridge  before  you 
come  to  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  we  going  to  do  for  timber  in  a  few  years 
from  now  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuseb.  I  think  there  is  timber  enough  m  this  country 
to  last  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  Minnesota  here;  in  Montana  and  Idaho  and 
the  Pacific  coast;  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  cutting  the  timber  off  pretty  rapidly  up 
here,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  are  making  some  headway  on  it,  but  not 
near  as  fast  as  I  was  told  that  we  would  be  ten  years  ago.  In  other 
words,  I  came  here  twelve  years  ago  and  I  was  told  that  it  would  be 
cut  out  in  ten  years,  and  we  have  been  here  twelve  years  and  we  have 
got  450,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  estimated  to  us  this  morning  that 
you  probably  had  40,0§0,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  standing.  Do  you 
think  that  would  probably  be  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  ?    « 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing about  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  estimate  of  the  standing  timber  on  that  Fond  du 
Lac  reservation  that  you  mentioned  a  short  time  ago  a  fair  example 
of  the  estimates  given  generally  of  the  standing  timber  on  other 
tracts? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  what  respect  does  it  differ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  ought  to  get  within  10  or  15  per  cent  of 
the  actual  amount  of  timber  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  do  come  that  near! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  way  that  the  timber  is  always  purchased; 
that  is,  they  make  an  estimate  and  then  pay  for  what  you  get  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Weterhaeuber.  That  is  the  idea,  unless  we  should  buy  tlie 
logs  bank  scale. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Suppose  you  buy  a  tract  of  land,  buy  the  entire  land 
and  all,  including  the  standing  timber,  how  near  can  they  come  to 
tlie  amount  of  standing  timber  if  they  estimate  it  at  a  fixed  amount, 
or  do  they  ever  do  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  We^tirhaeuser  It  depends  entirely  on  the  basis  that  they 
take  the  estimate.  Ten  years  ago  they  estimated  down  to  8  inches. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  they  take  tlie  standard  of  12  inches  at  the  top. 
In  this  country  they  are  estimating  down  to  6  inches  and  6  inches 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  the  top? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  tree  that  was  6  inches  at  the  top  twelve  years  ago 
is  quite  a  good-sized  tree  now  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  has  grown  some. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  runs  over? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  might  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  estimate  was  not  made  twelve  years  ago 
that  he  refers  to.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  refers  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
W.  A.  Richards,  Commissioner-General  of  the  Land  Office,  entitled 
"Ceded  Chippewa  Pine  Lands,  Minnesota.  Descriptions  of  la^ds 
and  estimates  of  pine  timber  on  Pigeon  River,  Fond  du  Lac,  Deer 
Creek,  and  parts  of  Chippewa,  of  the  Mississippi,  Winnebigoshish, 
Leech  Lake,  Red  Lake,  and  White  Earth  Indian  reservations.  In- 
structions to  local  officers,  rules  and  regulations  for  selling  and  remov- 
ing timber  to  be  sold  at  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota,  on  November  15,  1004. 
Approved  April  28, 1904.  Printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  1904.  And  referring  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  an  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  approved  January  14, 1889,  the  amendatory 
act  approved  June  27, 1902.  32  Statutes  at  Large,  page  400."  Where 
are  we  going  when  we  start  out? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  would  like  to  have  you  go  to  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company  mill. 

The  Chairman.  To-morrow  where  are  we  going? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  If  you  will  step  to  the  map  we  will  show 
you  right  exactly  where.  You  go  up  on  the  logging  road  from 
Cloquet  up  the  Cloquet  River,  which  branches  off  here  and  goes  up 
through  tins  country.  You  are  going  to  Stroud.'  Stroud  is  right 
there  and  Rush  Lake  is  right  there. 

The  Chairman,  How  long  will  we  be  gone? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  entirely  for  you  to  say.  We  can  be  back 
to-morrow  night  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  have  cut  off  your 
own  land? 

Mr.  McNair.  Practically  none  of  the  paper  company's  land. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  saw  logs  on  your  own  land? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  company  own  much  land! 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  about  30,000  acres. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  most  of  your  pulp  wood  now  from  the 
other  Weyerhaeuser  companies? 

Mr.  McNair.  Up  to  the  last  year  practically  all  of  our  pulp  wood 
has  come  from  outside  sources  other  than  the  Weyerhaeuser  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  you  have  traveled  over  this 
land  a  good  deal  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  have  been  up  in  this  country  for  twelve 
years,  more  or  less. 

The  CHAiR3f AN.  Is  it  good  farm  land  or  capable  of  being  made  into 
good  farm  land  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  a  better  grazing  country  than  a 
farming  country.    They  can  raise  all  kinds  of  roots  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  largely  a  peaty  substance,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  There  is  some  light  soil  and  very  stony. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  soil  has  the  swamps? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  A  sort  of  peat,  I  would  imagine  you  would 
call  it 

The  Chairman.  Muskeg  is  mostly  all  peat  apparently. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  that  is  drained  off,  what  effect  would 
that  have  on  the  forests? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Some  people  claim  it  will  kill  the  timber  and 
other  peo])le  say  it  will  not.  This  country  has  never  been  drained,  so 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  drain  the  country  off  and  that  should  have 
the  effect  of  injuring  the  spruce  forests,  the  natural  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  cut  it  down  as  rapidly  as  possible,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  should  think  so.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
draining  the  swamps  would  affect  the  spruce,  from  the  fact  that  it 

frows  on  the  high  land  as  well  as  the  low  land.  I  believe  it  would 
ill  the  tamarack  much  quicker  than  the  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  The  peat,  even  in  a  spruce  forest,  is  pretty  thick, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Three  to  5  feet  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  couldn't  tell  you.    I  never  dug  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  these  ditches  along  the  railroad 
tracks? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  see  they  are  from  3  to  5  feet? 

Mr.  WEYERHAirusER.  Fully  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  they  are  peat? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  \es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  spruce  tree  does  not  send  its  roots  down  very 
deep,  as  a  rule. 

Air.  Weyerhaeuser.   No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  drain  that  land  off  so  that  the  level  of  the 
water  is  constantly  reduced  from  above  the  surface  to  3  or  4  feet  be- 
low the  surface  it  might  have  a  very  detrimental  effect. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  .  A  radical 
change  would  affect  it  more  or  less.  It  would  stunt  the  growth  at 
least. 
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The  Chairman.*  It  is  the  constant  observation  in  Chicago,  at  least, 
where  the  sand  ridges  were  all  covered  with  oak,  that  putting  in  a 
sewer  system  and  reducing  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  sand  several 
feet  will  kill  off  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  oak  at  once.  If  the 
tree  survives  a  year  or  two  and  manages  to  get  roots  down  to  the 
water  level  it  is  very  apt  to  continue  in  a  healthy  condition.  That 
mi^ht  be  the  case  with  your  spruce  forests.  Is  any  effort  being  made 
to  drain  this  land  up  here  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir ;  not  in  our  immediate  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Aren't  there  some  state  drainage  ditches  going  in 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  this  county? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  State  is  putting  in  a  drainage  system  all 
through  the  State,  as  I  understand,  but  not  up  in  our  timber  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  You  run  pretty  well  toward  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  county  according  to  that  map  ? 

'    Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  could  not  tell  you  where  the  State  is  putting 
in  ditches  in  this  county.    I  have  never  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Arnold  told  us  this  morning  that  they  were 
putting  in  a  series  of  ditches  there  and  I  think  the  total  length  was 
about  45  miles,  though  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Ryan.  $45,000  was  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  About  40  miles,  Ttfr.  Norris  says,  in  four  years' 
time.  If  the  land  should  be  considered  as  valuable  when  drained  for 
any  form  of  agriculture,  it  is  sure  to  be  drained  in  a  little  while, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  valuable  for  timber  reproduction,  in  your 
opinion,  if  it  takes  fifty  jears  for  a  12-inch  white  pine  to  develop,  or 
a  hundred  years  for  a  6-inch  spruce.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
hold  it  for  that  purpose,  would  it,  as  against  farm  land? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  shouldn't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  good  deal  of  this  land  that  is  worth- 
less for  any  other  purpose,  where  it  is  rocky  and  stony  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  right 
through  here  [indicating^. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  ri^ht  west  of  your  main  holdings? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 
•   The  Chairman.  In  the  western  portion  of  this  county? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  muskeg? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Muskeg. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  territory  that  you  have  through  there  are 
there  many  settlers? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  homestead  land  there  to  speak  of? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Very  few  settlers  except  on  the  rivers — ^a  few 
get  in.  There  are  a  few  in  there,  but  take  it  as  a  whole,  there  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  settlers. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  land  that  has  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  have  been  carrying  it;  paying  taxes  on  it; 
holding  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  utilized  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  getting  any  second  growth  timber  on  itf 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  places  the  second  growth  of  timber  is 
coming  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  of  any  value? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  will  be  eventually  if  settlers  come  in  there — 
for  fuel,  but  not  from  a  timber  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  never  likely  get  large  enough  for 
saw  logs?  . 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  not,  unless  we  wait  a  hundred  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of  that  land 
remaining  without  fire  long  enouffh  to  develop  merchantable  timber! 

Mr*  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  great  hazard  that  we  have 
to  contend  with.  One  of  the  main  objections  to  reforesting  is  the 
hazard,  and  there  is  also  the  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  owned  a  piece  of  land  up  here  of  sufficient 
size  that  under  other  circumstances  might  pay  you  to  develop  timber 
on  it  and  it  was  worthless  for  any  other  purpose,  in  order  to  do  that 
you  would  have  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  valu^  of  the  land  year  by 
year,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  order  to  preserve  your  timber  you  would 
have  to  furnish  an  adequate  fiA  protection  at  considerable  expense; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiR:krAN.  In  your  opinion  that  would  not  pay? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  the  State  owned  that  land,  or  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  They  are  talking  of  creating  a  forest  reservation 
in  the  White  Mountains  for  the  benefit  of  the  summer  resorters,  one 
in  the  Appalachians  for  the  benefit  of  the  Vanderbilt  estate,  and 
others  down  there.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  practicable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  really  create  a  forest  reservation  up  here  on  land  that  was 
worth  little  for  any  other  purpose  and  raise  pulp  wood  for  future 
dissemination  of  knowledge  throughout  the  world? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  believe  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  State 
or  Government  to  enter  into  a  thing  of  that  kind,  but  when  it  comes 
to  an  individual  or  a  corporation  I  do  not  believe  they  can  afford  to 
wait  for  it.  • 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  fact  that  in  Maine 
the  large  companies  that  own  pulp  wood  do  not  cut  the  smaller  timber, 
but  keep  it  for  future  growth  ? 

Mr.  AVei-erhaeuser.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  operations  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  of  those  holdings  they  cut  nothing  under 
14  inches — so  they  say. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Mr.  Pinchot's  original  proposition  was  first 
to  cut  nothing  less  than  12  inches,  and  he  found  that  there  was  a 
very  small  amount  of  timber  here  larger  than  12  inches. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  get  any  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Not  any  pulp  wood  and  not  very  much  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  tlie 
testimonv  of  your  father? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  can  not  tell  you.  My  father  was  in  St. 
Paul  yesterday.  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  tliere  was  quite  a  fire  in  Kock 
Island,  and  he  may  have  gone  there. 
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The  Chairman.  If  we  go  back  to  St.  Paul  I  would  like  to  get 
the  statement  of  your  father  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker.  It  would  seem 
as  though  the  older  generation  which  has  reached  the  point  where 
it  can  look  calmly  at  things  might  be  willing  to  give  some  general 
views  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  and  the  next  generation. 
They  probably  never  will  have  as  good  opportunity  again  for  doing 
it,  and  everybody  thinks,  except  himself,  that  he  knows  more  about 
it  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  He  is  hardly  in  touch  with  the  details  of  the 
various  operations,  but  in  a  general  way  he  can  give  you  valuable 
information. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  think  his  views  would  be 
of  considerable  interest.  I  would  like  to  have  him  do  it.  You  are 
going  up  with  us? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  can  go.  I  have  got  a  message  on  my  desk 
to  go  to  Duluth  to-morrow.  I  can  postpone  that  if  I  can  be.  of  any 
assistance  to  you,  and  would  be  glad  to  goi 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  be  of  any  assistance^ 
but  we  would  like  your  company. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  settles  it.    I  shall  be  glad  to  go. 


The*  committee  visited  and  inspected  the  paper  mills  of  the  North- 
west Paper  Company  at  Cloquet,  Minn.,  October  20,  1908. 

October  21, 1908. 

The  committee,  with  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  others,  took  a  trip  of 
about  50  miles  and  return  on  the  railroad  of  the  Duluth  and  North- 
eastern Railroad  Company. 

Cloquet,  Minn.,  October  21^  1908 — i  p.  n^ 
STATEMENT  OF  H.  C.  HOBNBT,  OF  CLOaXTET,  MINN. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name? 

Mr.  Hornby.  H.  C.  Hornby. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  connected  with  t 

Mr.  Hornby.  Cloquet  Lumber  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  in  this  part 
of  the  country! 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  have  been  here  twenty- four  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  logging  or  lumber  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  quite  familiar,  from  your  experience, 
with  the  forest  situation  in  this  part  of  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  know  some  of  it  in  regard  to  our  own  operations. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  out  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Saw  logs  and  ties  and  pulp  wood,  cedar  posts  and 
poles. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Hornby.  White  pine,  Norway,  tamarack,  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  timber  here! 
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Mr.  HoRNBT.  White  pine  is  the  majority. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  character  of  ground  does  that  growt 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  is  quite  a  variety  of  ground.  Some  quite  rocky  and 
other  not  so  bad.  All  this  country  is  more  or  less  of  a  glacial  forma- 
tion ;  bowlders  and  stones  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  White  pine  grows  best  on  rocky  ground! 

Mr.  Hornby.  No;  it  grows  best  on  the  better  ground.  The  finest 
white  pine  we  get  is  in  hard-wood  timber,  which  is  generaUy  on  pretty 
fair  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  an  undersoil  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Gravel. 

The  Chairman.  What  grows  in  the  swampy  portion  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Spruce,  tamarack,  cedar,  some  black  ash,  and  elm. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  the  spruce  grow  generally! 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  varies  from  3  to  12  inches;  very  little  over  12. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  does  it  grow  in  the  muskeg? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Three  or  *  inches  in  diameter.  From  1  inch  to  4 
inches. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  age  of  the  spruce! 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  never  seems  to  grow  any  in  the  muskeg.  I  never 
looked  up  the  age  of  the  other  spruce  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  future  of  the  for- 
ests in  Minnesota;  how  long  they  will  last? 

Mr.  Hornby.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  timber  left  in  Minne- 
sota yet  and  every  year  it  is  used  closer;  there  is  less  waste,  and 
everv  kind  of  wood  is  being  utilized,  which  makes  it  go  a  good  deal 
further  than  it  used  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  For  instance,  give 
us  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Hornby.  Take,  say,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  grade  of  No.  5  boards 
was  tmknown.    It  was  all  burned  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  is  No.  6  board? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Very  low  grade  of  cull  lumber.  Short  lumber  is 
saved  for  box  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  We  notice  large  quantities  of  pieces  cut  up  for  box 
making.    What  was  done  with  them  a  few  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  all  went  into  wood  and  was  burned  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  now  taken  out  from  what  would  have 
been  then  culls? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  very  familiar  with  the  spruce  forest  here 
or  do  you  pay  much  attention  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  The  Cloquet  Tie  and  Post  Company  get  out  consid- 
erable quantities  of  spruce  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  log  over  you  take  out  the  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Hornby.  We  take  out  the  saw  logs  and  sometimes  the  spruce 
and  ties;  at  other  times  we  turn  it  over  to  the  tie  company.  It  de- 
pends on  the  logging  operation. 

The  Chairman.  They  follow  you  up? 

Mr.  Hornby.  As  a  general  thing. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  they  go  over  it  after  the  loggers  go 
over  it? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Sometimes  they  go  over  it  the  same  year.  There  is 
lots  of  it  they  have  not  been  on  at  all. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Lots  of  it  has  been  burned  overt 

Mr.  Hornby.  Some  of  it  has  been  burned  over. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  second-CTowth  timber  here? 

Mr.  Hornby.  There  are  a  great  many  places  ^here  there  is  a  good 
growth  of  timber  started. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  would  that  be,  how  old? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Some  of  it  would  be  twenty  years.  Very  little  older 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  keep  fire  out  of  that,  it  would  soon 
become  valuable? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  fire  going  into  it,  it  is  of  no  value? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  burns  it  up,  especially  in  the  white  pine.  Norway 
don't  suffer  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  As  well  as  the  spruce? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes;  spruce  won't  stand  fire  at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Until  very  recently  very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
spruce  timber  in  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Hoknby.  Within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  was  not  supposed  to  be  valuable  for  saw  logs. 
Lumber  was  not  worth  enough  to  handle  it.  It  is  small  and  the  log- 
ging of  it  costs  a  good  deal.  Since  lumber  has  got  to  a  point  where 
it  can  be  handled  at  a  profit,  they  put  a  good  deal  into  saw  logs,  and 
there  has  been  a  call  for  it  for  puip  wood  in  recent  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  white- 
pine  boards  and  spruce  boards  for  lumber? 

Mr.  Hornby.  We  geft  very  little  spruce  that  runs  to  the  upper  grade 
of  lumber.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  spruce  that  will  go  better 
than  a  No.  2  board,  which  is  just  about  medium  in  white  pme. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  auite  understand. 

Mr.  Hornby.  The  best  of  tne  spruce  is  only  about  medium  grade  of 
white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value? 

Mr.  Hornby.  That  is  about  the  difference  that  I  could  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  No.  1  pine  worth  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  all  cuts  together  according  to  the  grade  it  will 
make.  The  best  of  the  spruce  only  makes  a  poorer  grade  of  white 
pine.  - 

The  Chairman.  What  is  No.  1  grade  worth  to-day  of  white  pine? 

Mr.  Hornby.  $22. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  No.  2  grade  worth? 

Mr.  Hornby.  About  $20.  That  is  in  piece  stuff,  2  inch.  In  boards 
it  is  worth  more. 

The  Chairman.  Good  spruce  is  worth  about  10  per  cent  less  than 
good  pine? 

Mr.  Hornby.  No.  If  the  average  grade  of  pine  would  be  $24,  the 
spruce  would  not  be  worth  over  $18  at  the  outside,  25  per  cent  less. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  revise  your  figures? 

Mr.  Hornby.  You  asked  me  the  price  of  No.  1  white  pine  and  the 
price  of  No.  2  pine  and  I  gave  it  $22  and  $20.  We  make  about  50 
grades  of  lumber,  and  I  told  you  that  spruce  was  about  the  medium, 
about  half  way  between  our  poorest  white  pine  and  our  best.  There 
are  5Q  grades  in  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  white  pine 
giving  out  up  here? 

Mr.  HoRNBT.  It  will  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  Any  danger  of  spruce  giving  outf 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  will  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  practical  reproduction  of  spruce  here! 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  think  that  it  will  grow,  but  all  this  timber  grows 
dow.  • 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  eflPect  of  draining 
the  swamps  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Only  that  spruce  won't  grow  on  dry  land  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  spruce  you  have  got  is  upland  spruce? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes,  but  the  bulk  of  the  spruce  is  in  the  swamps. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  that  indicates  that  that  spruce 
won't  grow  on  upland? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  will  grow  on  upland  because  it  is  growing  there. 
The  bulk  in  this  country  is  growing  in  the  swamps  or  low  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  to  us  from 
your  large  experience  in  connection  with  these  matters? 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  do  not  think  I  have,  except  in  connection  with  my 
work.  I  am  not  a  student  of  the  subject  at  all.  I  think  that  the  for- 
ests could  be  perpetuated  easy  enough  if  they  would  go  at  it  and 
try  to  do  it,  if  the  State  and  Government  would  cooperate.  The 
taxes  are  what  eats  the  thing  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  taxes  on  ordinary  land  up  here  which 
is  denuded  of  the  forests?   - 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  could  not  give  you  that  exactly.  It  usually  eats  up 
the  value  of  the  land.  ' 

The  Chairman.  If  the  land  had  a  young  forest  growing  on  it,  the 
forest  would  be  getting  more  valuable,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Mr.  Pinchot's  department  came  up  here  one  time  and 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  situation  with  a  view  of  putting  our 
holdings  on  a  forestry  basis,  and  he  found  that  the  average  life  of  the 
timber  in  the  country  you  were  in  to-day  was  about  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes;  I  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  can  reproduce  one  of  those 
white-pine  trees  we  saw  to-day  in  seventy  years? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Not  the  biggest  ones.  That  is  old  timber. '  That 
probably  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

The  Chairman.  Their  opinion  was  you  could  reproduce  12-inch 
white  pine  in  about  fifty  years,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  was  the  average  pine  in  that  country.  I  think  the 
pine  you  saw  last  would  be  about  an  average  stand. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  H.  CBOMBIE,  OF  SPOKANE,  WASH.,  TAKEN  AT 

CLOQTTET,  MINN. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name. 
Mr.  Crombie.  F.  H.  Crombie. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  Crombib.  Spokane,  Wash. 
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The  Chairmak.  You  are  interested  in.  one  of  the  lumber  companies 
here! 

Mr.  Crombie.  Slightly  interested  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  Weyerhaeusers  interested  with  you  out 
West! 

Mr.  CROBfBTE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forestry  situation  in 
Idaho  and  Montana! 

Mr.  Crombie.  Somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  forestry  conditions  out  there! 

Mr.  Crombie.  The  woods  are  every  evergreen  that  grows.  That 
includes  white  pine — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Panhandle  of  north- 
em  Idaho — white  pine,  yellow  pine,  spruce^  red  and  white  fir,  cedar, 
hemlock,  and  in  addition  to  the  evergpeens  is  tamarack. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  grow  in  about  equal  proportions! 

Mr.  Crombie.  I  should  say  probably  30  per  cent  white  pine. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  tamarack? 

Mr.  Crombie.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  you  the  percentage  of  those 
other  woods.  In  estimating  timber  there  we  usually  put  white  pine, 
which  is  the  most  desired  wood,  by  itself  and  bunch  the  others.  The 
other  woods  would  vaiy,  those  that  I  have  named,  I  should  say, 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  each. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  spruce  is  there  out  there! 
•Mr.  Crombie.  Spruce  does  not  grow  in  all  localities,  but  as  near 
as  I  can  make  an  estimate  it  is  probably  5  to  7  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains! 

Mr.  Crombie.  Yes,  sir;  and  our  spruce  is  a  good  deal  of  it  good 
size ;  not  small,  as  it  is  here.     It  is  logging  size. 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  higher  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
doesn't  it! 

Mr.  Crombie.  Quite  a  portion  of  it.  We  have  some  in  the  low 
lands. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  grows  up  toward  the  top  of  the  timber 
line,  I  think,  out  there,  doesn't  it! 

Mr.  Crombie.  Largely  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  accessible  for  logging  purposes! 

Mr.  Crombie.  Yes ;  when  they  Open  up  the  logging  operations  they 
get  it  along  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  any  of  the  spruce  out  there  been  cut! 

Mr.  Crombie.  Yes,  sir;  they  cut  it  when  they  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  are  they  cutting  it  for  now ! 

Mr.  Crombie.  It  is  cut  for  lumber. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  for  pulp! 

Mr.  Crombie.  Not  for  pulp  wood.  There  are  no  pulp  mills  in  that 
vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  out  in  Washington! 

Mr.  Crombie.  There  are  localities  where  there  are  immense  bodies 
of  spruce  over  on  the  Sound.  I  do  not  know  as  there  is  any  right 
on  the  Sound,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Grays  Harbor,  along  there. 

Mr,  Ryan.  Is  that  like  this  spruce  here! 

Mr.  Crombie.  No,  it  is  larger  spruce  and  better  quality. 

The  Chairman.  Saw-log  spruce! 

Mr.  Crombie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Toe  valuable  for  pulp  wood,  I  suppose. 
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Mr.  Crombie.  I  think  there  is  a  portion  that  the^  would  probably 
use  for  pulp  wood  if  there  were  mills  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  they  any  paper  mills  out  there  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Crombql  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  on  the  Sound.  There 
are  none  in  our  vicinity.  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  are  any  on 
the  Sound  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  question  of  where 
they  get  their  pulp  wood  from  ! 

Mr.  Crombie.  No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  freight  would  be  rather  prohibitory,  I  suppose, 
in  regard  to  shipping  wood  from  Idaho  and  that  territory  I 

Mr.  Crombie.  I  think  absolutely  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  CAMPBELL,  OF  CLOQUET,  MINN. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Campbell.  John  C.  Campbell. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  connected  with  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Cloquet  Lumber  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  here? 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  nineteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  forestry  situation 
here,  the  timber  question,  as  to  the  future? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  timber  yet — ^spruce, 
pine  and  Norway,  cedar,  balsam,  and  all  that  kind  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  good  deal  cut  in  the  last  ten 
years? 

Mr.  Cabipbell.  Yes ;  there  has  been  considerable  cut. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  million  feet  are  cut  into  boards  here 
at  this  town  in  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  does  the  Cloquet  Lumber  Company 
cut? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  suppose  they  cut  somewhere  about  seventy-five 
or  eighty  millions.  I  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  manufacturing 
end. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  million  feet  did  we  see  piled  up  in 
the  jam  to-day,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  could  not  say.  There  might  be  50,000,000 ;  I  don't 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Hornby  made  an  estimate  of  that  for  us, 
didn't  he? 

Mr.  Hornby.  About  twenty-five  is  in  sight  there,  I  think, 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  sort  of  lumber  do  you  get  out? 

Mr.  Campbell.  White  pine  and  Norway,  balsam,  spruce,  and  tam- 
arack. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  have  you  been  cutting  spruce  and  tamarack! 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  three  or  four  years,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  out  ties,  too? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Some;  not  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  out  any  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Some. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  gets  out  most  of  the  pulp  wood  for  the  ^ 
If orthwest  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  Cloquet  Tie  and  Post  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  subsidiary  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  Weyerhaeuser  interests  control  all  your  com- 
panies here,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  say  just  how  the  stock 
is  held. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  interested  in  all  of  the  companies! 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  views  as  to  any  efforts  that  might 
or  could  be  made  for  the  reproduction  of  the  forest  here  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  that  they  can  reproduce  the  different  woods 
if  left  alone  to  grow  and  the  fire  aoes  not  disturb  them.  White  pine 
and  Norway  seems  to  come  up  and  grow  right  along. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Would  it  be  a  profitable  venture  for  private  interests! 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  don't  think  so.    It  takes  too  long  to  mature. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  over,  do  you  aim  to  cut  the  forest 
dean ! 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir ;  at  present  we  cut  it  pretty  clean. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  land  will  be  used  hereafter  for 
the  reproduction  of  forests,  or  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  could  not  say.  There  is  some  of  it  that  would 
not  be  profitable  for  agricultural  land. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  too  rocky. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  that  do  for  pasture  lands! 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  might.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  it  would 
do  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  grow  good  grass? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  fair  grass  grows  on  it.. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  lower  land! 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  lower  land,  if  drained,  might  be  better 
grass  land  than  high  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason,  in  your  opinion,  that  the 
spruce  does  not  grow  any  better  in  the  muskeg? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  too  wet  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  me  cut  down  some  small  spruce  trees 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  I  was  not  along  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  that  I  cut  those  down,  Mr. 
Hornby  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  It  was  in  township  55,  range  14. 

The  Chairalan.  Up  at  camp  5  ? 

Mr.  Hornby.  This  side  of  camp  5. 

The  Chairman.  On  your  line  of  road? 

Mr.  Hornby.  I  think  it  was  on  Johnson  &  Wentworth's  land,  but 
I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  Duluth  and  Northeastern  Rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Hornby.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  wet  in  the  swamps  for 
'spruce? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  so,  in  some  places.  It  has  been  a  very  dry 
season. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  grows  in  very  wet  ground  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does ;  but  there  are  some  of  those  swamps  that 
are  nothing  but  peat.    If  you  dry  it  out,  it  will  burn. 

The  Chairman.  Tamarack  grows  in  still  wetter  ground.  Do  you 
think  it  is  on  account  of  the  wetness  here  or  on  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  the  peat? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  more  of  a 
black  muck  where  the  tamarack  and  larger  spruce  grows,  around  the 
foot  of  the  hills  where  it  is  better  soil. 

The  Chairman.  Tliis  peat  is  how  deep  down  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  some  places  it  is  10  feet.  You  can  cut  it  right 
out  like  cheese.  There  doesn't  anything  seem  to  grow  on  it  very 
much. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  all  wet  to  the  bottom? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  kind  of  vegetation  and  roots. 

The  Chauiman.  Has  anybody  experimented  to  see  whether  that 
would  grow  any  crop  or  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  they  have,  but  I  have  heard  no  report 
from  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  sort  of  land  was  it  that  was  used  where  they 
have  farming  up  at  some  camp?    Is  that  this  same  character  of  soil? 

Mr.  Camfbell.  No;  that  is  a  sandy  loam.  That  is  on  the  high 
ground. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  real  soil  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  that  is  fair  soil  for  this  country. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  CHISHOIH,  OF  CLOaiTET,  MINN. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Chisholm.  John  H.  Chisholm. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Johnson  &  Wentworth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  large  lumber  companies  here! 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  logging  companies? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  a  great  deal  of  lumbering! 

Mr.  Chisholm.  35,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  a  good  many  ties? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Not  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  any  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  over  the  forest  first,  where  you  cut,  and 
cut  out  the  saw  logs  and  then  have  the  tie  and  post  company  go 
over  after  you  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
forest  or  the  conservation  of  the  forest  here  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  You  mean  reproduction  of  timber! 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  reproduction  of  timber  or  cutting  out  a 
certain  part  of  the  timber  and  leaving  the  smaller  timber  to  grow? 

Mr.  CnrsHOLM.  When  you  cut  out  the  larger  timber  as  a  rule  the 
smaller  timber  will  die  on  with  the  exception  of  the  spruce  swamps. 
If  you  can  keep  the  fire  out  of  that  it  will  ^ow. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  timber  will  die  oflp.  You  mean  the 
fire  gets  in  and  kills  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  enemy  of  reproduction  up  here  would 
be  fire? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  endeavor 
to  reproduce  timber  here? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  That  would  depend,  in  my  judgment,  on  how  you 
went  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  rate  will  there  be  any  white  pine 
in  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  anywhere  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  think  there  will  be  white  pine  left  in  twenty-five 
years  at  this  rate  of  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  it  be? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  St.  Louis'County. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  in  Koochiching  County  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  You  did  not  get  down  into  the  interior.  Between 
the  Iron  range  and  Koochiching  there  is  lots  of  timber. 

The  Chair3ian.  If  there  is  no  white  pine  reproduced,  white  pine  is 
liable  to  be  rather  expensive  in  a  few  years,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  anywhere  that  you 
know  of  to  reproduce  the  white-pine  forest? 

Mr.  Chisholm:  Not  that  I  know  of,  other  than  keeping  fires  out. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  effort  made  to  keep  fires  out,  is 
there  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  We  watch  it  pretty  closely.  You  did  not  see  a 
great  deal  of  our  country  burned  up  here.  The  old  cuttings  are  liable 
to  burn  at  any  time  if  we  are  not  careful. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  see  very  much  anywhere  that  has  been 
cut  over  at  any  time  that  has  not  been  burned  some  time  since  it 
was  cut  over. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  answer  to  a  question  a  few  moments  ago  you  said 
thnt  when  the  larger  timber  is  cut  out  the  smaller  timber  dies.  Did 
you  refer  particularly  to  fire  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  No.  Take  the  hard  wood  for  instance,  maple  and 
birch  and  basswood. 

Mr.  Kyan.  That  will  die  if  the  large  timber  is  cut  out? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  That  is  the  history  of  our  country  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  cut  out  the  large  pine  and  leave  the  smaller 
sizes,  for  instance,  under  8  inches,  that  will  thrive  then  ? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  Not  necessarily  all  the  time.  You  can  cut  up  to  a 
body  of  pine  and  the  first  thing  you  know  in  a  year  or  two  you  will 
find  deaa  trees  around  the  outside.    When  you  commence  to  disturb 
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a  bunch  of  timber,  that  which  you  leave  standing  you  will  find  dead 
trees  all  the  way  around  it 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  don't  know  why  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  timber  here  is  different  from 
what  it  is  everywhere  else  in  the  country  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Chisholm.  I  have  not  been  over  a  ^eat  deal  of  the  country, 
only  northern  Minnesota  and  Michigan.    I  nave  never  been  out  West. 


Demfset's  Camp,  near  the  Cloquet  River, 

Northwest  op  Two  Harbors,  Minn., 

October  23^  1908—8  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  0.  MEADE. 

(Examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  stenographer  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Meade.  William  G.  Meade. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Meade.  Estimator,  cruiser. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  cruiser? 

Mr.  Meade.  A  man  that  looks  up  timber  and  estimates  timber. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Meade.  It  is  done  by  locating  where  you  are  and  the  descrip- 
tions and  going  through  and  taking  an  average  of  the  timber  by  the 
acre,  what  it  runs. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  get  the  quantity  of  timber  on  each 
forty  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  you  employed  by  nowt 

Mr.  Meade.  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  we  located  just  now? 

Mr.  Meade.  Section  5,  town  56,  range  10,  State  of  Minnesota,  Lake 
County. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  lumber  camp,  put  here  by  the  Cook  &  O'Brien 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  owned  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  railroad  are  we— Duluth  and 
Iron  Range  Road — from  Brimson  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  About  15  to  18  miles. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Cloquet  River? 

Mr.  Meade.  The  Cloquet  River  is  a  little  north  of  us  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  walked  over  from  Brimson  this  morning,  or 
to-day,  through  the  spruce  forests  and  then  after  we  got  here,  going 
on  through  the  spruce  forests.  How  does  that  forest  average  with 
the  forests  in  this  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Meade.  We  came  through  a  good  deal  of  cuttings.  There  was 
not  much  timber  until  you  get  up  to  the  camp  four  mfles  below. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  deal  has  been  burned  over,  I  believe? 
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Mr.  Meade.  The  timber,  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  cut,  and  it  was 
burned  afterwards 
.  The  Chairman.  Before  it  was  burned  it  was  cut  over! 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Cut  over  for  pine,  was  it! 

Mr.  Meade.  For  the  timber  that  was  on  it 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  wood  was  not  cut  out  of  it  very  largely, 
was  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes ;  everything  was  cut  that  was  on  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  great  tracts  of  land  where  the  spruce  tim- 
ber was  still  standing  and  had  been  burned,  I  thought. 

Mr.  Meade.  No;  there  are  some  cuttings  over  here  that  they  left 
the  spruce  timber  on. 

The  Chairman.  Who  cut  it  over? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  suppose  it  was  Cook  &  O'Brien. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  cut  out  the  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  don't  know.  They  cut  out  some,  I  suppose.  There 
is  some  left. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  spruce  they  did  take  out  they  evidently  took  it 
out  for  logs? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  spruce  timber  forest  around  here 
average  with  the  spruce  forests  of  this  county  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  It  is  a  good  average. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  above  the  average,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  Not  what  I  have  been  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  exceptionally  good  spruce  forest? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes;  this  part  of  Lake  County  is  the  only  part  of  the 
county  that  I  have  been  in.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  farther  east  of 
here. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  does  this  spruce  forest  extend,  so  far  as 
you  know? 

Mr.  Meade.  About  18  miles  north  and  about  6  miles  south  of  here 
that  I  have  been  through. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  far  east  and  west? 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  sir ;  I  know  that  it  goes — I  have  been  east  of  here 
5  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  cords  per 
acre  it  would  yield  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  give  that — ^not  on  an  average  of  the  whole 
thing.    I  have  not  noticed  it  enough. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  forest  that  we  walked  through  near 
this  camp  this  afternon,  what  would  you  say  was  the  average  there? 

Mr.  Meade.  That  would  be  prettv  hard  to  give  with  the  way  I 
looked  at  it.  I  would  not  want  to  be  quoted  as  giving  an  average 
there. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  going  to  estimate  it,  how  would  you 
go  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  would  start  in  at  some  comer  and  estimate  it  by 
forties. 

The  Chairman.  Count  the  trees? 

Mr.  Meade..  Yes;  I  would  average  up  the  trees  on  certain  parts 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  much  it  would  yield? 
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Mr.  Meade.  What  I  saw  along  where  I  came,  I  should  judge  it 
would  average  about  25  cords  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Of  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  trees  grow  heref 

Mr.  Meade.  Tamarack  and  balsam  and  poplar* 

The  Chairman.  Any  pine? 

Mr.  Meade.  Some  pine.    We  saw  a  few  pine  coming  through. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  comes  first,  does  it? 

Mr.  Meade^  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tamarack  second? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Poplar  and  balsam  third  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  should  say  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  Then  poplar? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  was  a  ^ood  deal  of  birch,  wasn't  there? 

Mr.  Meade.  There  is  quite  a  little  birch  along  through  here.  I 
think  there  is  more  birch  than  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  over  quite  a  number  of  roads  that  had 
evidently  been  cut  out  for  hauling  timber  to  the  river. 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  timber  has  been  cut  out  around  here  for 
loffginff  purposes  where  we  went  through  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Meade.  Not  where  we  went  up  in  through  here,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  call  a  virgin  forest?    . 

Mr.  Meade.  It  has  been  cut  in.  There  has  not  been  anything  cut, 
only  logging  roads  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  those  trees  on  the  average  in  your 
opinion — the  spruce  trees? 

Mr.  Meade.  They  would  run  from  8  to  10  inches,  I  should  judge, 
taking  everything  that  would  cut  into  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  would  they  be,  how  tall? 

Mr.  Meade.  Thirtv-five  to  40  feet,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  they  avera*!:e  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  not  taking  the  small  stuff  with  the  big  stuff,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  old  they  are? 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Meade.  In  Minnesota  since  last  February. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  did  you  come  from? 

Mr.  Meade.  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  a  cruiser  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  cruising  there  do  you  find  very  much  spruce? 

Mr.  ^Ieade.  Not  so  awful  much. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wliat  part  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Northern  Michigan,  Gogebic  County. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  there  is  all  scattered  spruce,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  Mostly. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  find  much  thick,  clear  spruce! 

Mr.  Meade.  In  places  you  will  find  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Byak.  What  is  the  prevailing  timber? 
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Mr.  Meade.  Hemlock  and  maple. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  pine  has  been  cut  out! 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  hemlock  have  you  found  in  this  State  f 

Mr.  Meade.  I  haven't  seen  any. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  large  spruce  that  we  saw  to-day  in  coming  through 
here;  do  you  call  that  upland  spruce! 

Mr.  Meade.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  it.  The  land 
appears  to  me  to  be  high,  most  of  it,  still  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  call  it  upland  or  lowland. 

The  Chaibman.  It  grows  in  rather  swampy  ground  after  all, 
whether  it  is  high  or  low. 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  say  it  would  be  swampy.  I  would  call  it 
fair  land. 

The  Chaibman.  Isn't  the  most  of  it  pretty  wet  land! 

Mr.  Meade.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Wasn't  it  very  wet  where  we  walked  this  after- 
noon! 

Mr.  Meade.  In  one  place. 

The  Chair^ian.  Wasn't  the  ground  very  wet  and  soggy  all  the 
way  up! 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes ;  right  after  the  rain. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  not  been  very  much  rain,  has  there! 

Mr.  Meade.  Quite  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  your  experience  been  that  spruce  grows  larger  in 
the  upland  than  in  the  swamps! 

Mr.  Meade.  I  suppose  it  would  grow  a  little  larger. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  regard  to  the 
effect  on  the  timber  irom  draining  the  swamp  land ;  whether  or  not 
it  affects  the  tree! 

Mr.  Meade.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  of  what  they  call  muskeg  in 
Wisconsin! 

Mr.  Meade.  In  places;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  thcv  call  it  muskeg  there! 

Mr.  Meade.  No;  I  don't  believe  I  ever  heard  it  called  that.  We 
get  low,  swampy  lands,  though,  and  floating. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  become  very  familiar 
with  the  muskeg  country  over  here! 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes;  I  have  been  through  some  of  it — ^not  that  I  am 
familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  muskeg  right  around  in  this  part 
of  the  country! 

Mr.  Meade.  No  ;  not  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  about  the  forest  fires  that  they  have  around  this 
section  of  country!    Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  that! 

Mr.  Meade.  How  do  you  mean ! 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  what  extent  they  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Meade.  I  can  not  say.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I 
have  not  been  over  any  of  the  burned  timber  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  to-day  quite  a  considerable  territory  that 
had  been  burned  over  in  different  places,  didn't  you! 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Some  of  it  with  a  good  deal  of  spruce  standing 
on  it! 

Mr.  Meade.  There  was  some  spruce,  not  what  I  would  call  a  great 
deal.    There  were  some  places  wliere  it  burned  in  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  It  looked  to  me  like  a  very  large  amount.  It  is 
pretty  thick  over  here. 

Mr.  Meade.  In  some  places  it  ran  in  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  we  from  Lake  Superior! 

Mr.  Meade.  About  18  miles. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  direction  from  Duluth  ! 

Mr.  Meade.  Northeast. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  pulp  wood  that  would  be  cut  here  go 
to  market  through  Duluth  naturally ! 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  judgment  about  it! 

Mr.  Meade.  I  suppose  the  railroad  going  to  Duluth,  that  it  would 
go  that  way.    Still,  I  don't  know.    It  could  be  taken  out  to  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Anywhere  here  with  a  track.  Of  course  railroads  are 
not  in  here  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  harbor  facilities  up  along  here! 

Mr.  Meade.  Two  Harbors  is  only  about  18  miles  south  of  where 
we  are. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  taken  down  to  Two  Harbors  if  they 
had  a  railroad  running  there? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  be  taken  down  there  by  water  transpor- 
tation? 

Mr.  Meade.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  drive  pulp  spruce  down  these  rivers  here! 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them.  They  are  driving  spruce  on 
the  Cloguet  from  the  dam. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Brown  camp,  you  mean  ! 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  that  go  to — down  past  Colquet? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes;  thev  could  drive  it  down.  I  have  never  been 
down  the  river,  but  I  think  they  could  drive  it  down  there.  They 
hoist  it  out  at  Brimson  now.  I  guess  they  could  drive  it  all  the  way. 
I  have  never  been  down  through  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Quite  a  considerable  portion  of  the  timber  is  lost  here 
by  forest  fires,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw,  I  believe,  this  morning  a  considerable 
quantity  of  logs  in  the  Cloquet  River  at  different  points.  Were  those 
logs  resting  while  being  driven  down  the  river? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  suppose  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  they  would  be  destined  for 
naturally? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  suppose  they  go  to  Brimson.  They  are  hoisting  them 
out  of  the  river  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  station  at  Brimson  where  they  load 
the  logs  onto  the  railroad  cars? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  with  us  when  we  saw  that  operation  this 
morning,  about  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  Meadb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  pretty  familiar  with  spruce  forest  in 
Minnesota,  or  have  you  had  time  to  become  veiy  familiar  with  itf 

Mr.  Meade.  No.  Still  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  since  I  have  been 
here.    I  have  seen  quite  a  lot  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  similar  or  generally  different  character  from 
the  spruce  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  No;  it  is  not  different  that  I  know  of;  it  runs  about 
the  same  character  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  any  spruce  forest  in  Wisconsin  simi- 
lar to  the  spruce  forest  near  here? 

Mr.  Meade.  Not  as  large  an  amount  of  spruce.  What  I  mean  is 
the  spruce  is  about  the  same  quality  in  Wisconsin  as  it  is  in  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  trees  are  not  quite  as  large? 

Mr.  Meade.  There  is  not  so  much  spruce  in  Wisconsin  that  I  have 
seen. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  these  spruce  trees  in  Wisconsin  that  are 
scattered  through  the  forest  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  those 
here? 

Mr.  Meade.  That  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  figured  upon  the  comparative 
ages? 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  spruce  forest  in  Wisconsin — any 
large  number  of  acres  in  one  place  in  the  low  ground  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  Not  that  I  have  seen. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  that  has  been  given  to  us  in  Wis- 
consin is  to  the  effect  that  the  spruce  there  grows  in  the  forest,  scat- 
tered generally,  and  that  there  is  not  very  much  of  it  left.  Do  you 
think  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  say.  I  have  only  been  through  the  northern 
part  of  Wisconsin.    The  lower  part  I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  recently  traveled  throu^^h  the 
northern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  into  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan 
looking  for  spruce  forest,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  information  we 
had.    You  get  solid  forest  here  in  many  places,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  It  is  mixed ;  just  as  you  have  seen  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  forest  to-day  in  that  that 
we  went  through  last  this  afternoon  would  you  say  was  spruce? 

Mr.  Meade.  1  could  not  give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  make  us  an  estimate  down  there  thai 
the  spruce  would  run  80  cords  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Meade.  What  I  saw  of  it  in  the  places  that  you  asked  me. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  to  25  cords  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  an  estimate  of  20  cords  of  spruce,  1 
cord  of  balsam,  and  6  of  poplar. 

Mr.  Meade.  Tamarack.  I  did  not  give  you  poplar  at  all.  *  That  was 
only  a  rough  estimate.    I  did  not  go  through  it 
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The  Chaieman.  It  was  your  opinion  that  it  would  go  in  about 
those  proportions? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  places  there  is  very  little  of  anything  but 
the  clear  spruce  in  spots? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  come  to  a  spot  where  there  is  more 
tamarack? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes;  I  suppose  there  are  places  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  timber  along 
here,  to  the  best  of  your  opinion,  and  how  does  it  run?  What  are 
the  trees  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  ground  that  they  are  on? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  don't  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  ^oing  to  describe  the  forest  to  some 
one  who  knew  nothing  about  this  forest,  what  would  you  teU  them 
that  the  forest  was? 

Mr.  Meade.  High  or  low  or  what? 

The  Chairman.  High  or  low. 

Mr.  Meade.  I  would  call  this  high  ground. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  forest  composed  of? 

Mr.  Meade.  Spruce,  tami<rack,  balsam,  pine;  in  places  birch  and 
poplar. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  know  from  that  whether  it  was  90 
per  cent  poplar. 

Mr.  Meade.  I  could  not  say.    Spruce  runs  the  most  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  generally  grow,  on  the  higher 
ground  or  the  low  ground  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  It  grows  on  both.  Spruce  will  grow  on  low  ground  or 
high  ground. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  no  distinction  up  here  about  the  ground 
at  all  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Meade.  No  ;  I  don't  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  likely  to  find  spruce  on  the  higher  ground 
and  pine  on  the  lower  ground? 

Mr.  Me^de.  No  ;  you  find  pine  usually  on  hiffh  ground. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  tamarack  ana  poplar;  just  as  likely 
to  find  poplar  on  the  low  ground  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  No  ;  you  usually  find  the  poplar  on  high  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  more  likely  to  find  Uie  tamarack 
and  the  spruce  on  the  wetter  ground  ? 

Mr.  Meade.  No;  I  don't  thmk  it;  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  the 
spruce  is  scattered  all  over  it.  You  will  find  some  in  low  ground, 
but  the  best  would  be  on  what  I  would  call  high  ground. 

Mr.  RrAN.  You  won't  find  much  of  anything  on  the  lower  swampy 
ground  except  spruce,  tamarack,  and  balsam? 

Mr.  Meade.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Norris  examine  a  tree  about  10 
inches  in  diameter  that  had  been  cut  down  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  find  out  its  age? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  him  state,  after  counting  the  rings, 
that  it  was  over  a  hundred  years  old? 

Mr.  Meade.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  rings  on  these  trees 
to  see  how  old  they  are! 

Mr.  Meade.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ktan.  Do  you  think  that  the  age  of  a  tree  can  be  determined 
in  that  manner? 

Mr.  Meade.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  the  unanimous  thanks  of 
this  committee  and  all  of  its  attaches. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOKAS  McOBEOOB. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  vour  full  name. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Thomas  McGregor. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Minnesota! 

Mr.  McGregor.  About  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  woods? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forests? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  am.  I  have  been  around 
a  considerable,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  around  this  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  up  in  this  part  before.  The 
biggest  part  of  my  travels  in  the  woods  have  been  in  St,  Louis 
County. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  a  cruiser? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  you  could  call  me  a  cruiser. 
I  have  been  out  with  cruisers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  connected  with  lumber  camps? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  have  been  cooking  around  lumber  camps;  not 
much  outside  work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  around  with  cruisers? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  have  for  the  last  year;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  McGregor.  In  St.  Louis  County. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  also  with  the  trees? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  tell  a  spruce  tree  from  a  poplar? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  balsam? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  timber  over  there  in  the 
forest? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  should  say,  where  I  have  been,  it  is  pine. 

The  Chairman.  White  or  Norway  or  jack? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  white  and  some  Norway. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  more  or  less  spruce  scattered  all  over 
that  forest? 

Mr.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Large  spruce  or  small  stuff? 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  have  seen  some  pretty  large;  I  have  seen  it  18 
inches  through  or  larger. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  B.  CANNON,  OF  BBIMSON. 

(Sworn  and  examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  up  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Duluth.  Twenty  years 
old. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the 
forests? 

Mr.  Cannon.  A  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  in  connection  with  the  lumbering 
operations? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  timber  department 
of  tins  company  as  a  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Company! 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  long? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  worlced  four  months  in  the  surveying  department, 
and  for  a  year  I  have  been  connected  with  the  timber  department. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  department  do? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Attends  to  the  cutting  of  the  timber  for  the  Oliver 
Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cutting  of  the  timber?  Do  they  keep 
track  of  the  timber  that  is  not  to  h^  cut? 

Mr.  Cannon.  They  have  lands  that  are  plotted  that  they  have  not 
cut  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  cutting  any  timber  themselves? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Carrying  on  small  operations  at  Colrain. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  stumpage  at  all? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  holding  most  of  their  timber  at  present? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  possible  use  in  connection  with  the  iron  min- 
ing business? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Most  likely;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  absolutely  certain 
but  that  they  may  need  this  timber  in  connection  with  the  mining? 

Mr.  Cannon.   les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  connection  with  harbor  facilities,  etc.? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wliat  sort  of  timber  are  they  cutting  at  Colrain? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mining  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Colrain? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Up  on  the  range. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Thev  do  not  get  out  any  timber  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Cannon,  ^o,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  a  considerable  number  of  logs  in  the  Clo- 
qiiet  River  this  morning.  Do  they  belong  to  the  Oliver  Mining 
Company? 

Mr.  Cannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  cut  by  the  Oliver  Mining  Company, 
do  you  know,  or  by  the  Cook  &  O'Hrien  Company? 

Mr.  Cannon.  By  the  Cook  &  O'Brien  Company,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  Oliver  Mining  Com- 

Eany  has  owned  this  ground  around  here  that  was  formerly  owned 
y  the  Cook  &  O'Brien  Company? 

Mr.  Cannon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  something  about  it,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Cannon.  So  far  as  I  know,  theyliave  owned  it  for  about  two 
yea  re. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  know  how  much  timber  land  they  are  sup- 
posed to  ovvn? 

Mr.  Cannon.  No,  sir. 

Tlic  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  bought  from  the 
Cook  &  O'Brien  Company? 

Mr.  Cannon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea^ 

Mr.  Cannon.  No;  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  know  and 
never  ti'ied  to  find  out. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Monday^  October  iPff,  1908—10  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  FEEDEBICE  W.  WEYEEHAETTSEB,  OF  ST  PATTL, 

MINN. 

(Examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  We  are  a  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  in  regard  to  the 
present  and  future  of  pulp  paper,  including  m  its  relations  the  situa- 
tion concerning  the  forests  and  the  future  supply  of  pulp  wood.  We 
have  been  told  by  a  great  many  people  both  in  the  East  and  the  West 
that  probably  there  was  no  man  in  the  country  whose  judgment 
would  be  worth  more  than  yours,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  your 
impressions  as  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  do  not  Imow  any  more  about  the  timber 
country  than  those  men  that  travel  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  with  modesty,  but  we  would  like  to 
have  your  impressions,  as  far  as  you  can  give  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations,  or  the  forestry  conditions. 

Mr.  WE'i'ERHAEUSER.  Pulp  wood  I  could  not  tell  you  much  about 
because  I  never  looked  after  that  much  of  any.  There  is  lots  of  pulp 
wood.  How  much  there  is  has  never  been  estimated  by  us.  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  it.  They  are  paying  us  now  a  small  amount 
per  cord  for  it,  if  it  is  handy  to  get  out.  If  it  was  hard  to  get  out 
they  would  not  give  us  much  of  anything.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  pulp  wood.  If  you  mean  the  dry  timber  which  is  standing 
which  can  be  used  for  pulp,  that  is  one  thing.  If  you  mean  that 
which  is  growing,  I  can  not  tell  you  much  about  it.  I  can  tell  you 
this,  there  is  very  much  more  timber  than  folks  have  an  idea  of  and 
it  will  last  longer.  AVhen  I  commenced  lumbering  fifty-two  years  ago 
I  went  up  on  the  Black  River,  a  stream  that  flows  into  the  Mississippi 
at  La  Crosse.  I  was  manufacturing  at  La  Crosse.  Some  men  that 
were  in  the  business  for  years  asked  me  where  I  expected  to  get  my 
supply.  I  told  them  I  exjDCctcd  to  get  it  on  the  Black  River.  Thoy 
said,  no,  the  Black  River  is  aupgespielt,  played  out.  We  were  tak- 
ing about  40,000,000  feet  a  year  on  Black  River,  and  then  increased 
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it  to  200,000,000  a  year.  That  is  fifty-two  years  ago.  We  are  getting 
logs  out  of  Black  feiver  yet,  a  few.  According  to  the  common  report 
we  never  had  timber  enough  to  last  eleven  years,  and  it  would  all  be 
cut  in  ten  years.  You  ask  a  man  how  long  the  timber  would  last  and 
he  would  say  ten  years.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  timber  you  cut 
We  did  not  use  to  take  any  but  that  that  was  16  inches  at  the  top  and 
sound,  and  now  we  are  taking  6  inches  at  the  top  and  some  4  inches. 
Timber  has  increased  wonderfully  and  keeps  increasing  as  it  gets 
valuable.  You  make  it  valuable  and  it  will  last  a  long  while,  out 
make  it  cheap  and  we  will  get  through  with  it  sooner.  There  is  lots 
more  timber  than  people  think. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  cut  so  much  in  the  Black  River  ter- 
ritory at  one  time  and  are  cutting  some  there  now.  I  suppose,  very 
little  now. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  This  last  year,  I  guess,  we  did  not  do  any- 
thing. There  has  always  been  a  few  logs  coming  out  of  Black  River. 
We  mcreased  the  cut  from  40,000,000  to  200,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  course  of  time  it  will  all  be  cut  off. 
.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  every  time  you  cut  a  tree  down  there  is 
a  tree  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  do,  if  possible — and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  possible — is  to  find  some  plan  that  we  can  recommend 
that  will  provide  timber  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  main  thing  is  to  make  laws  to  prevent  the 
fires.  I  have  been  reading  about  California  and  Washington.  We 
suffered  but  very  little  there,  and  see  how  timber  has  been  burned  this 
last  year  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  within  the  last  eight  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  through  in  Wisconsin  over  a  hundred 
miles  of  burned  forest. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  You  have  an  idea,  then,  what  it  means  when  a 
forest  is  on  fire.  The  only  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  cut  all  the  dead 
trees  down.  It  is  the  standing  tree  that  scatters  the  fire.  It  gets  on 
fire  on  top  and  the  wind  blows  it  5  or  6  or  7  miles.  After  the  trees 
are  cut  down  and  they  are  lying  on  the  ground  they  make  some  fire, 
but  not  much.  If  the  trees  are  standing  they  scatter  fire  everywhere. 
Then  make  a  law  that  each  one  shall  burn  his  rubbish  before  it  cets 
dry.  There  will  be  pieces  left  like  my  arm.  but  they  won't  burn ;  tliey 
don't  make  ihuch  fire.  It  is  pretty  hard  tor  one  man  to  do.  If  one 
does  it  and  the  other  does  notj  it  doesn't  do  much  good. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  owners  to  pro- 
tect the  forests  from  fire  without  the  aid  of  the  State  or  Government? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  State  ought  to  help  and  ought  to  make 
laws  for  it  We  would  have  raised  some  timber  or  tried  to  raise  it, 
but  alnan  can  not  do  it  on  account  of  the  taxes.  It  takes  two  hun- 
dred years  to  raise  a  good  pine  tree.  You  can  raise  a  white  pine  tree 
in  eighty  years  that  is  merchantable,  but  full  grown  it  takes  about 
two  hundred  years.  The  way  they  are  taxing  us,  we  can  not  do  it. 
We  have  to  pav  taxes  every  year  on  our  full  crop.  We  pay  taxes  on 
the  land  ana  then  pay  for  the  standing  timber,  and  you  can  not  pay 
that  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  times  during  your  lifetime,  can  you?  A 
farmer  has  an  acre  of  wheat,  he  pays  what  his  land  is  worth.  He  is 
not  taxed  for  that  wheat  When  he  sows  it  in  April  and  May,  it 
isn't  worth  much.  He  pays  on  the  land.  The  lumberman  pays  taxes 
on  his  timber  every  year,  besides  on  the  value  of  the  land. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  taxes  run  per 
acre  in  this  State  on  good  forest  land  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  I  would  say  on  timber  that  has  not  been 
lodged  over  $5  or  $6  or  $10  in  some  counties  an  acre. 

Mr.  Rtan.  An  acre? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  land  tax? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  included  with  it.  And  the  taxes  are 
governed  largely  by  the  local  people.  We  had  school  districts  where 
there  were  but  two  scholars,  but  we  had  to  build  a  schoolhouse  and 
keep  the  school  up  for  two  children.  We  could  have,  sent  them  to 
Chicago  and  boarded  them  at  the  best  hotel  for  the  same  money. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  satisfactory  law  could  be  passed  in  ref- 
erence to  taxes  and  in  reference  to  fire  protection,  do  you  think  that 
the  owners  of  a  good  deal  of  this  forest  land  that  is  not"  valuable  for 
farming  would  endeavor  to  reforest  it  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  we  have  been  giving  some  land  away 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  to  other  States.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  given  this  State  much  or  not.  We  have  given  it 
or  promised  it.  In  place  of  giving  it  away  we  would  try  to  see  if 
we  could  not  raise  trees  as  well  as  the  State,  if  we  could.  We  give 
k  for  park  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  to  raise  forests! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  give  it  to  them  for,  for 
park  purposes.    If  they  do  not  use  it  for  that,  it  comes  back  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  country, 
when  they  cut  trees,  they  only  cut  large  trees  and  leave  the  others  to 
grow  larger. 

Mr.  ^\^yerhaeuser.  That  is  true.^  Wo  used  to  do  that,  but  how 
long  does  it  take  until  a  fire  comes  in  and  they  are  gone.  We  had 
this  last  month  which  we  know  of,  and  how  much  more  we  do  not 
know  of.  over  12,000  acres  burned,  what  we  call  green  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  the  green  timber  bum  up  there? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  report  we  are  getting 
BOW.    That  was  near  Phillips. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  sufficient  fire  protection,  as  good  in 
the  forest  as  you  have  in  the  city  here,  do  you  think  that  owners  then 
could  afford  to  cut  only  the  larger  timber  and  let  the  smaller  sized 
timber  stay  there  to  grow? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  am  afraid  of  that.    We  never  can  get  it  as 

good  as  we  get  it  in  the  city.  All  we  could  do  is  to  make  fire  paths 
irough  the  timber  so  that  we  could  get  there  quick  and  probably 
could  put  it  out,  but  we  could  not  get  it  so  that  we  would  have  water. 
This  year  there  wasn't  any  water  to  put  a  fire  out  with.  It  has  been 
very  dry  until  lately.  If  the  State  taxes  were  fixed  so  that  the  timber 
would  not  have  to  pay  anything  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  fortv  years, 
until  it  has  a  value,  and  then  put  a  good  tax  on  it,  men  would  rather 
raise  timber.  If  you  have  to  pay  taxes  right  now  and  you  know  you 
have  got  to  wait  eighty  years  oefore  you  get  anything,  you  woulant 
put  your  money  into  it 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  State  could  afford  to  buy  a  lot  of 
this  land  and  make  forest  of  it? 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  won't  do  it 

The  Chairman.  What  will  we  do  after  a  while!  You  say  there  is 
lots  of  timber,  and  yet  a  hundred  years  is  only  a  short  time,  you  know. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  a  large  share  of  the  forest  disappear 
since  you  came  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  I  have  been  at  it  fifty-two  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  they  do  for  timber  after  a  while! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  when  one  thing  dis- 
appears something  else  is  substituted?*  I  have  traveled  through  Ger- 
many and  France  and  some  of  those  countries,  and  when  I  looked 
out  of  the  car  window  I  have  thoudit  I  was  up  in  Chippewa  in  the 
pines.  They  have  been  raising  it  there.  The  Government  contends 
that  when  you  cut  a  tree  down  you  should  plant  another  tree.  A  for- 
ester comes  around  and  tells  you  how  to  cut  the  tree  and  what  kind  of 
logs  to  make  out  of  it,  and  you  take  it  to  a  sawmill  and  get  it  sawed 
there  and  they  know  how. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  not  so  much  waste  there!    ^^ 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No  ;  no  waste  at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  law  in  France? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  wouldn't  say.  It  is  in  Germany.  The  chips 
and  roots  are  all  gathered  up.  When  you  go  through  the  forest  it  is 
just  as  clean  as  can  be,  because  the  limbs  that  break  off  the  poor 
folks  take  home  and  burn. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Isn't  that  because  the  timber  is  scarce  and  that  makes 
it  valuable,  and  that  is  why  they  take  such  extraordinary  precautions! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  and  labor  is  cheap.  That  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  have  doubtless  thought  the  matter  over  a 
good  many  times  in  a  way.  What  has  your  opinion  been  as  to  the 
future  of  the  forests  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  we  ought  to  protect  the  forests.  We 
ought  to  save  the  timber.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  But  a 
thing  is  never  saved  until  it  has  a  good  value.  Pulp  wood  nobody 
thought  of  saving,  because  it  has  not  had  any  value  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Pulp  wood  has  been  selling  in  Minnesota,  as  a  rule 
for  the  last  year,  for  about  $G,  six  and  a  quarter  a  cord,  and  down  in 
Wisconsin  spruce  pulp  wood  is  $11  a  cord,'  owing  fo  the  freight. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  What  does  that  give  the  man  who  gets  it  out! 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  dollars  a  cord  pays  him  a  mighty  high 
price. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  The  one  that  cuts  it  gets  six. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  different.  But  down  there  it  is  eleven. 
If  the  man  had  it  there,  he  could  set  eleven  for  it  there. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  If  he  would  get  it  to  the  pulp-wood  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Pulp  wood  will  not  be  as  high  in  the  next  year  in 
my  opinion  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  year,  because  the  mills  are  all 
Btocked  up  heavily  with  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  If  anybody  wants  to  cut  pulp  wood,  we  tell 
them  we  charge  so  much,  say  a  dollar  or  two  a  cord,  and  they  go  in 
and  work  until  they  get  tired. 

The  Chairman.  These  Wisconsin  mills  over  a  year  ago  paid  $14 
a  cord  for  pulp  wood* 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  only  lately. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  when  they  bought  50,000  cords  down  in 
Quebec,  1,400  miles  away,  and  had  to  freight  it  to  their  Wisconsin 
mills;  but  that  shows,  does  it  not,  that  pulp  wood  is  increasing  in 
value  at  the  centers  where  it  is  used? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  quantity  becomes 
scarcer? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  you  can  raise  spruce  in  about  twenty 
years.    You  get  a  pretty  fair  tree  at  twenty  or  twentv-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Not  up  here.^  We  have  been  taking  tlie  age  of 
trees,  and  I  have  one  an  inch  in  diameter  that  is  fifty  years  old, 
another  10  inches  just  about  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  I  can  not  understand  that    You  may  have  it 

The  Chairman.  We  are  collecting  samples  of  all  of  these  spruce 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  ages,  and  on  the  high  land 
the  spruce  grows  much  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chahiman.  But  a  large  share  of  the  Minnesota  forests  are  on 
the  low  ff round. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  never  amounts  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  We  find  that  it  gets  to  be  4  and  6  and  6  inches  in 
diameter  very  often  in  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  You  take  a  spruce  tree  where  everything  is 
favorable  for  it  and  it  makes  quite  a  tree  in  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  reforesting  then,  because  spruce 
can  be  used,  of  course,  when  it  is  not  very  large. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  For  pulp  wood,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Five-inch  pulp  wood  is  a  good  size. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  think,  under  favorable  conditions,  you  could 
raise  a  spruce  forest  in  twenty-five  years? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  always  had  an  idea  it  would  make  quite 
a  tree  in  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  About  how  large? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  it  would  make  5  or  6  inches  or 
8  inches.    That  is  all  you.  want  for  pulp. 

The  CiiAiRiMAN.  In  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  probably,  then  it 
could  be  taken  out  in  part,  the  larger  trees  cut  out? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  that  was  my  idea  all  the  time.  If  I 
was  raising  anything  at  all  I  would  raise  spruce.  I  would  not  try 
to  raise  pine  because  it  takes  too  long. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  good  deal  of  this  land  up  here  that 
is  so  rocky  that  it  is  not  worth  much  of  anything  except  to  grow 
forests? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  State  had  that  or  if  the  State  would  protect 
the  private  owner,  some  one  could  afford  probably  to  grow  spruce  on 
that. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  we  have  some  land  whicii  we  will  sell  for 
$2  an  acre,  and  it  will  raise  pretty  good  timber.  It  is  either  stony 
or  sandy,  not  good  for  farming. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  an  immense  stock  of  timber  in 
the  far  west. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  Yes;  that  is  where  I  have  been  thinking  our 
timber  would  come  from  in  the  future.  It  is  coming  from  there  now. 
^  The  Chairman.  But  when  the  whole  country  gets  to  using  that 
timber,  won't  that  go  pretty  fast  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  would,  providing  timber  was  not  worth 
more  than  it  is  now.  When  timber  is  worth  more  money  they  will 
save  it.  You  see  that  concrete  and  iron  takes  the  place  of  timber  a 
great  deal. 

The  Chahiman.  But  the  population  is  increasing  also. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.^  Yes,  that  is  right.  You  have  got  to  have  a 
crib  for  everyone  that  is  born  and  a  box  when  you  carry  him  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  white  pine  of  the  country 
do  you  think  has  been  already  cut — of  all  the  white  pine  in  the 
country  t 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Probablv  80  per  cent.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  white  pine  left  in  Idaho  and  those  places.  I  know  when  I  lived 
in  Pennsylvania  we  cut  down  the  finest  kind  of  trees,  oak  and  chest- 
nut and  some  pine,  not  much  pine,  and  we  would  make  a  rolling  bee 
and  roll  out  the  logs  in  piles  and  set  fire  to  them  and  burn  them  up 
to  get  rid  of  them.  It  was  awful  mean,  and  we  ought  to  have  been 
punished  for  it,  but  we  had  to  have  a  patch  for  crops.  We  sold  the 
ashes  and  got  something  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  done  again  if  the  same  conditions 
existed. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  you  have  to  take  the  young  timber  into 
consideration.     It  is  very  careless  the  way  timber  is  burned  up. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Canadian  forests? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  have  been  there  some,  yes;  I  could  not  say 
a  gi*eat  deal  about  it.     There  is  lots  of  timber  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  timber  grow  pretty  well  far  north  and 
grow  to  good  size? 

Mr.  TV^YERHAEUSER.  Ycs,  as  far  as  I  went.  It  grows  slow.  The 
farther  north  the  slower  it  grows.  The  forests  m  the  north  look 
healthy  and  all  right.  Washington  and  Oregon  is  where  our  timber 
is  to  come  from,  and  Idaho  has  a  good  deal  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  timber  in  the  Panhandle 
in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  first-rate  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  spruce  out  there? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of.  There  is  some,  not 
a  great  deal.  Where  the  fires  have  gone  over,  there  is  lots  of  lumber 
killed  that  will  make  pulp  for  a  few  years  until  it  is  rotten. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  over  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  likely  to  be  cut  for  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  guess  they  cut  all  they  can  for  saw  logs,  and 
what  is  left  they  cut  for  pulp  wood.  Pulp  wood  is  a  good  deal  like 
other  crops;  they  all  go  m  and  make  it  and  there  is  no  value  to  it. 
Then  comes  a  year  when  they  don't  produce  any  and  the  value  is 
very  high. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  what  the  effect  will  be 
of  draining  off  the  swamps  in  Minnesota? 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  it  will  be  all  right  That  will  help 
timber  and  everjrthing  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  will  do  the  timber  good  f 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  get  the  water  away  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  seen  have 
thought  it  might  hurt  the  timber. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Cypress  it  might,  but  I  don't  think  it  would 
hurt  anything  that  grows  up  here.  Even  water  elm  grows  better 
when  it  is  not  wet  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  think  the  spruce  and  pulp  wood  that  is  now 
growing  in  the  swamp  land  would  do  better  if  the  swamps  were 
drained  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  depends  on  what  is  under  the  swamp.  If 
it  is  rock  it  would  not.  If  it  is  good  soil  it  would.  Some  of  the 
swamps  have  nothing  but  rock  unaer  them  when  you  get  into  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  some  of  the  so-called  muskeg  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would  help  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  On  some  of  the  muskeg  we  find  in  the  center  no 
timber  at  all,  and  then  a  little  farther  around  some  very  small  spruce, 
and  then  farther  around  some  4  to  6  inch  spruce,  and  then  on  the 
higher  ground  larger  spruce,  and  all  intermixed  with  tamarack. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  You  will  find  the  timber  is  better  where 
there  is  no  water  standing.  Where  there  is  standing  water  you  cn-n 
not  raise  timber.    I  think  it  would  do  it  good  to  drain  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  land  that  is  good  to  raise  grass  on  or  crops 
on  never  will  be  profitable  to  raise  forest  on,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  don't  know ;  it  depends  on  what  the  lumber 
is  bringing.  If  you  keep  lumber  cheap  it  won't  be  worth  much,  but 
when  lumber  gets  high,  like  last  year  and  year  before  last,  you  can 
raise  timber,  if  I  am  right  that  you  can  raise  good  spruce  in  twenty- 
five  years.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that.  I  never  tried  it.  It  is 
my  idea  that  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  would  make  a  fair  spruce 
tree. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  people  who  have  been  before  us  have 
thought  they  could  raise  good  spruce  in  twenty  to  tliirty  years  for 
pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes ;  we  have  trees  from  the  South  which  are 
not  more  than  25  years  old,  about  14  inches  through,  which  grew 
where  they  had  been  building  railroads  before  the  war,  where  there 
was  a  grade,  and  the  railroad  never  was  finished.  We  know  there 
was  not  any  timber  standing  there,  and  we  are  cutting  pretty  good- 
sized  timber  off  of  the  right  of  wav.  It  pays  better  to  raise  timber 
in  the  South  than  in  the  Jforth.  A  tree  will  grow  the  year  around 
except  when  it  is  very  dry.  Here  it  is  only  about  six  or  seven  months 
that  a  tree  will  grow. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  spruce  in  the  South,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No;  there  is  not.  It  is  yellow  pine.  It  is 
good  timber. 

The  Chairman.  That  long-leaved  pine  makes  a  great  timber,  and 
so  does  the  loblolly  pine. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  the  short-leaved  is  the  best  for  boards. 
For  timber  the  long-leaved  would  be  the  best 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  left  in  the  South, 
I  suppose. 
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Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  lots  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  hard-wood  timber  up  in  the  north- 
em  country,  outside  of  birch  and  poplar? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Any  real  hard  wood? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  have  pretty  fair  oak  in  Wisconsin,  "  blue 
oak,"  we  call  it  It  has  been  pretty  well  cut  The  brewers  cut  them 
to  make  staves. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  well  gone? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Pretty  well  gone. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  hard  maple  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  guess  there  is  some  of  that  that  is  pretty 
fair.  As  a  general  thing,,  the  maple  in  Wisconsin  was  real  rotten. 
When  you  get  in  Michigan  you  find  gjood  maple.  I  Icnow  I  have 
been  in  a  sawmill  in  Wisconsin  150  miles  from  here  and  thought  I 
could  saw  maple  for  flooring.  AVlien  we  came  to  log  it,  there  wasn't 
much  in  it.  We  had  a  mine  m  Michigan  and  had  to  have  fuel  to  keep 
the  furnace  going,  and  we  used  that. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  make  the  hard-wood  flooring  now  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Make  it  mostly  out  of  maple  in  Michigan; 
some  in  Wisconsin,  but  not  much.  We  had  fine  oak  in  Wisconsin, 
but  that  is  pretty  well  cut  where  they  could  get  to  it.  The  hard  wood 
in  Wisconsin  is  much  better  than  farther  south. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  do  they  get  the  supply  of  what  they  call  "  north- 
ern white  oak  "  that  they  make  barrel  staves  from? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  In  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  a  lot  there  now,  is  there? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No;  not  now.  Wherever  the  country  was 
open  the  brewery  men  would  go  in  and  cut  it  to  make  staves. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  will  they  have  to  go  for  their  supply? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  don't  know;  I  guess  tliey  get  it  from  the 
South. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  have  cut  some  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Arkansas  and  I^uisiana? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  and  Mississippi  has  a  good  deal.  I  had 
a  letter  from  there  this  morning.  A  fellow  has  a  sawmill  down  there 
and  he  tells  me  there  is  splendid  timber.  If  we  want  to  raise  oak 
trees  we  have  to  have  five  hundred  years,  so  we  won't  raise  many. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  time  that  the  Government  took 
hold  of  the  question,  preparing  for  the  future? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  It  ought  to  have  been 
done  long  ago.  The  people  will  take  care  of  it  who  own  it  when  it  is 
worth  something.  When  you  can  buy  stumpage  for  50  or  75  cents,  a 
tree  is  not  worth  much.  When  you  have  to  pay  about  $5  for  stump- 
age  it  is  worth  something.  See  how  much  timber  was  burned  in  the 
South  before  it  got  to  be  worth  something.  As  soon  as  timber  gets  to 
be  worth  anything  they  take  care  of  it.  It  is  just  like  owning  a  horse. 
If  you  have  a  valuable  horse  you  take  care  of  it,  and  if  it  is  a  scrub 
you  don't  care  much  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  every  farmer  has  potatoes,  potatoes  are  very 
cheap;  but  it  don't  do  on  that  account  not  to  plant  potatoes  next  year. 

Mr.  Weyeritaeitser.  No.  I  know  when  we  have  had  to  pay  some- 
thing to  get  them  carried  out  of  the  cellar  in  the  spring.    It  is  the 
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same  thing  with  lumber.    They  are  taking  pretty  good  care  of  the 
etumpa^e  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  an  immense  quantity  of  stuff  lying 
on  the  ground  and  another  immense  quantity  standing  that  was  killed 
by  the  fire. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  certainly,  that  is  true.  What  you  see 
above  the  ground  that  has  been  cut  down,  there  was  not  enough  in  it 
for  a  man  to  haul  it  out.  We  used  to  take  logs  which  had  45  or  50  per 
cent  merchantable  in  them,  and  finally  we  made  our  contracts  25  per 
cent  merchantable,  and  I  guess  now  we  take  what  is  15  per  cent  mer- 
chantable. A  man  will  not  bother  to  haul  logs  out  except  he  gets 
something  for  it.  If  you  have  to  haul  900  feet  and  only  have  100  of  it 
merchantable,  it  don't  pay  you.  The  higher  lumber  comes  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  paying.  Then  shingles  are  very  cheap.  There  is  no 
money  in  shingles.  We  used  to  take  that  stuff  to  make  shingles  out  of, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  it  now.    They  make  them  too  cheap. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  come  from  the  State  of  Washington  ? 

Mr,  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir;   California  makes  some  shingles. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  cutting  down  the  great  trees  in  Califor- 
nia  that  have  grown,  maybe  several  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  I  do  not  see  what  they  will  do  with, 
them  after  they  cut  them  down,  I  hope  they  won't  cut  down  those 
nice  trees.  I  know  when  I  was  over  there  I  saw  one — in  the  Yoscmite, 
I  think  it  was,  or  close  by — a  great  big  tree,  and  in  one  end  of  it 
was  a  hotel  and  in  the  other  end  a  barn.  You  drive  in  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen.  I  went  through  some  of  those  trees  with  a  couple  of  friends 
of  mine  on  horseback,  three  abreast — go  right  through  the  tree.  The 
fire  had  burned  out  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  the  balance  was  cut  out 
with  an  ax.  How  to  make  lumber  out  of  that  I  don't  know.  We 
couldn't  do  it.  Our  machinery  would  not  do  it.  I  don't  think  those 
trees  will  be  cut  down,  because  when  you  look  at  them  you  think  they 
are  mountains.  A  fellow  from  Duluth  bought  them.  What  he 
bought  them  for  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
length  of  time  it  will  take  to  eat  up  the  Minnesota  forest  at  the  pres- 
ent rate? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  have  probably  15,000,000^000  of  timber 
et,  and  when  we  cut  less  than  a  million  in  the  State  it  is  very  little, 
ast  year  they  cut,  I  think,  800,000,000.     I  guess  they  cut,  of  pine, 
800,000.000.    What  they  cut  of  other  woods  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ryan-.  That  is  the  total  cutting? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  last  year  8QO,000,000  of 
pine.  I  would  say  Wisconsin  has  probably  timber  for  about  fifteen 
years  in  that  way.  Of  course  that  won't  supply  the  State.  They 
are  always  finding  a  little  more.  They  think  it  is  no  good,  but,  come 
to  see  it  again,  they  think  they  had  better  cut  it  down  anyhow.  So 
we  always  get  a  little  more.  So  far  as  an  estimate  goes,  you  can  not 
make  one.  As  I  told  you,  on  Black  River  we  were  cutting  only 
about  forty  millions  a  year  and  then  brought  it  up  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  and  have  been  doing  it  fifty  years,  and  some  fellows 
go  in  there  now  and  get  a  little  out. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  has  always  been  a  large  pine  territory? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Black  River  has  28  townships  of  pine  and 
Chippewa  River  had  88;    that  is,  tributary  to  the  stream.    That 
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is  what  we  used  to  go  by.  When  the  railroads  came  in  they  carried 
off  a  great  deal  of  timber  and  destroyed  more  from  the  fire  than  they 
carried  off.  Our  timber  would  have  lasted  much  longer  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  railroads.  As  long  as  we  had  to  haul  it  to  the  streams 
6  or  8  miles  it  was  pretty  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  have  some  law  which  could  be  enforced 
which  would  prevent  railroad  fires,  would  that  be  a  gi*eat  protection? 

Mr."  Weyerhaeuser.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  settler  is  careless.  He  gets 
up  in  the  morning  and  has  a  little  burning  to  do  and  that  sets  a  fire, 
and  he  does  not  care  about  the  next  fellow,  and  the  first  thing  the 
fire  is  running. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  like  to  have  the  timber  cleared  off, 
wouldn't  he?  . 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  He  would  like  to  have  his  place  cleared  off 
from  the  brush.    I  don't  know  as  he  cares  much  about  the  next  fellow. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  he  like  neighbors? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Some  men  like  neighbors  and  others  do  not. 
I  have  sometimes  in  a  new  country  found  a  fellow  who  wanted  to  sell 
out  I  said,  "  What  do  you  want  to  sell  out  for?  "  "  Well,  there  are 
so  many  coming  in  here  I  don't  like  it  j  I  am  going  to  pull  out."  The 
State  could  help  a  great  deal  bjr  reducing  taxes  on  land  which  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  timber  or  letting  them  have  it 
without  taxes,  and  the  Government  could  do  a  good  deal  by  enforcing 
laws.  I  have  a  letter  from  our  man  in  Washington.  It  seems  that 
they  had  hardly  any  fire  there  this  year.  Some  six  years  ago  we  lost 
over  a  billion  in  one  fire. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  trouble  about  doing  away  with 
taxes  is  that  each  local  community  has  to  have  some  money  from  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  be  if  the  General  Government  should 

{)ay  a  bounty  of  so  much  per  acre  per  j^ear  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  tlie 
ocal  government  to  those  who  will  raise  forests? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  would  be  all  right  on  spruce  until  it 
gets  to  be  15  or  20  years  old,«and  on  pine  give  them  40  years. 

The  Chairman.  Until,  say,  it  would  get  large  enough  for  the  for- 
estry department  to  say  that  it  was  time  to  cut  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  would  be  splendid. 

The  Chairman.  The  raising  of  timber  for  the  future  is  necessary, 
not  merely  for  the  man  who  raises  it,  but  for  the  people  generally. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  there  are  not  a  great  many  who  care 
for  the  people  who  are  to  come  afterwards.  Some  do.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  farmer  won't  care  much  about  what  comes  after  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  should  care. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Well,  the  Government  might  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  it 
could  or  not.    That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Let  the  Government  buy  the  land  at  $2.50  an 
acre,  and  the  State  should  buy  some  and  try  and  raise  forests.  In 
nearly  all  the  old  countries  the  forest  is  owned  by  the  Government. 
That  goes  back  many  hundred  years.  The  forest  belonged  to  the 
state  and  a  man  could  cut  so.  much  a  year.  The  government  had 
charge  of  it.    That  goes  back  probably  a  thousand  years. 
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The  Chairmak.  Suppose  the  General  Government  should  under- 
take to  buy  a  lot  of  the  timber  land  up  here  which  has  been  cut  over, 
don't  you  suppose  the  price  would  be  put  up  pretty  high  at  once! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  they  could  make  a  price ;  say,  the  highest 
thev  would  pay  would  be  $2.50  an  acre.  I  guess  they  could  get  lots 
of  land  for  two  and  a  half  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  should  undertake  to  raise  a 
forest,  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  large  tracts  or  could  it  just  as 
well  be  done  in  smaller  pieces? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  would  be  in  large  tracts  because  it  would 
be  easier  to  take  care  of  it.  I  had  a  friend  here  who  traveled  in  the 
forest  up  here.  He  came  from  somewhere  in  Austria.  He  had  a 
sawmill  over  there.  He  cut  50,000,000  feet  and  shipped  it  all  over  the 
country,  and  he  told  me  he  had  land  enough  so  he  could  cut  50,000,000 
feet  a  year,  and  that  supplied  his  mill.  It  was  where  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  rainfall. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  forest  would  reproduce  itself? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes:  he  told  me  he  was  planting  a  good 
many.    I  think  he  paid  a  half  a  cent  a  tree  to  plant  them. 

The  Chairman,  otick  them  in  the  ground  behind  a  spade,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  done  lots  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  guess  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  done  in 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  Chairman.  Does  our  spruce  here  grow  as  fast  as  the  Norway 
spruce? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  it  does,  where  it  is  favorably  located. 
I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not.  Everything  else  grows  as  well  here 
as  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  species.  The  Norway  spruce  is  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  our  spruce.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  think 
the  Norway  spruce  was  a  better  tree  than  the  American  white  spruce. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  guess  it  is.  It  may  be  firmer.  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  vrnj  effort  made  by  any  of  the  timber 
owners  up  here  now  to  save  the  timber  where  they  have  cut  over — save 
what  is  left? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  where  we  have  what  we  call  green  tim- 
ber— ^where  the  fire  has  not  gone  through — ^we  take  care  of  that. 
Where  the  fire  has  killed  it  off  we  let  it  go ;  sell  it  for  what  we  can 
get  for  it 

Mr.  Byan.  You  aim  to  cut  it  very  clean  when  you  cut  through  it 
now? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  thought  we  cut  it  pretty  clean,  but  found 
out  we  did  not.  The  value  has  something  to  do  with  it.  When  we 
see  a  tree  and  think  there  is  $5  in  that  tree^  or  two  or  three,  we  take 
care  of  it    If  we  think  it  isn't  worth  anj^thmg,  we  let  it  go. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  do  not  figure  that  it  is  worth  $5  now  and  may  be 
worth  ten  in  a  few  years? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No  ;  we  take  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  worth  anything  you  take  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  if  it  is  worth  hauling. 
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The  Chaixican.  That  is  because  you  are  afraid  if  yon  leav^  it  there 
it  will  bum  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuseh.  Yes;  almost  sure  it  will,  some  time  or  another* 
The  last  few  years  we  have  been  logging,  if  we  had  timber  adjoining 
timber  that  we  had  cut  we  would  go  and  set  fire  to  it  as  soon  as  tiie 
snow  was  gone,  and  the  fires  did  not  bother  us  much  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  bum  the  slashings  when  they  were 
green? 

Mr.  Weyekhaeuser.  Yes ;  and  the  Government  has  taught  us  how 
to  do  it.  We  have  been  buying  some  timber  of  the  Govemmentw 
They  put  In  the  contract  that  we  have  got  to  bum  our  bashings 
every  year.    It  costs  some  money. 

Tne  Chaibmak.  Where  you  cut  that  Government  timber  do  you 
cut  that  dean? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No  ;  we  leave  so  many  trees  to  the  acre  for 
seed.  They  have  men  in  there  to  look  after  it.  Where  they  tell  us 
to  leave  a  seed  tree  we  leave  it.  ^ 

The  Chairbcan.  That  is  in  pine? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  The  Government  forester  selects  the  trees  you  are 
to  leave? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  Indian  reservations? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  do  that  they  figure,  I  suppose,  upon 
^jaking  care  of  it  from  fire. 

Mr.  WeyerhXbuser.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  tiiere  is  no  use  leaving  any  white  pine  unless 
you  keep  fire  out. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Menominee  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  sir ;  that  is  in  the  eastern  part,  where  the 
Government  has  been  building  a  sawmilL 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  going  to  try  an  experiment  over  there. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.^  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  tried  to  stop  it,  but  finally  I  quit  by  having  them 
change  a  lot  of  things  in  it. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  If  they  have  the  right  kind  of  Indians  there, 
all  right;   If  the  Indians  are  Indians,  there  will  be  fires. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  experiment  being  made  by  the  Gt>vem- 
ment,  principally  to  instruct  the  white  man  at  tiie  expense  of  the 
Indians,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  don't  know.  We  tried  to  get  Indians  to 
loff  f  or  us,  but  they  never  were  any  good. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  Indians  over  there. 
They  can  take  white  men  in. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  They  may  make  a  condition  that  the  Indian 
does  the  logging. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  law  provides  that  they  shall  give  the  Indians 
the  preference  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  but  they  are  not  required 
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to  employ  Indians,  and  if  the  Government  is  saocessful  the  Indians 
will  have  money  enough  without  working. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Are  the  Indians  to  get  the  net? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is,  all  Indian  forest;  and  Congress 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Indian  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  to  construct  ttiis  sawmill  and  operate  it  out  of  any  fund 
belonging  to  those  Indians,  and  if  it  is  profitable  tiiey  get  the  oenefit 
of  it.    If  it  is  not,  they  get  the  experience,  and  so  do  our  fcdlowa 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  ought  to  be  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  a  very  good  thing;  that  is,  it  may  teach 
all  of  us  something  in  reference  to  lumbering. 

Mr.  Wey^haeuser.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  forests  were  practically  exhausted  to-day, 
with  your  wide  experience  and  knowledge,  what  would  you  suggest 
as  a  method  to  reproduction  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  land  it  is  and 
where  it  is  and  how  valuable  it  is.  The  portion  of  Germany  where 
I  came  from  has  not  much  timber.  It  was  all  timber  at  one  time — 
heavy  oak.    It  is  all  gone.    They  do  not  use  lumber,  hardly  ever. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  the  forests  of  the  country  to  be  prac- 
tically exhausted. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  commence  to  try  and  raise  some ;  do 
just  what  the  Government  has  been  doing — ^try  and  raise  some — and 
where  there  was  any  timber  make  a  reservation  and  keep  it.  I  think 
if  they  had  started  ten  years  sooner  or  twenty  years  sooner  to  make 
the  forest  reserves  as  thejr  have  it  now  that  we  would  have  lots  of 
timber  yet,  provided  the  nres  were  kept  out. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  in  the  large  cities  fifty  years  ago.  The 
fire  department  was  mainly  volunteer  fire  department. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  New  York  and  Chicago  spend,  I  guess,  sev- 
eral million  dollars  a  year  for  fire  protection. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  just  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  forest  f 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  is;  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  done  with  no  greater  expense  or  far  less 
expense  than  it  is  to  give  fire  protection  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  ought  not  to  cost  anything  like  it,  because 
there  is  not  so  much  danger.  If  you  have  timber  by  itself,  it  don't 
cost  so  much  to  protect  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  expect  a  man  to  furnish  all  his  own  fire 
protection.  I  suppose  that  this  ouilding  that  we  are  in  is  equipped 
with  some  fire  protection,  but  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
owners  of  buildings  do  not  rely  upon  the  fire  protection  in  the  build- 
ing.   They  want  a  city  fire  department  besides. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  timber  that  is  burned  over  this  year,  would 
not  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  that  have  given  good  fire  protection 
eve^wheret 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  It  would.  The  young  timber  this  fire  has  not 
hurt  so  much — the  growing  timber. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  cut  off  timber  that  is  from  5  to  20  years 
old  that  was  growing. 
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Mr.  Weyekhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fire  does  not  often  start  in  timber  that  has  not 
been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Not  often,  excepting  lightning  once  in  a  while 
starts  a  fire.  Timber  was  burned  before  settlers  were  in  this  country. 
Every  once  in  a  while  we  find  a  growth  of  timber  that  took  fire  some- 
how.   I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  it  was  done  by  lightning. 

The  Chairmak.  I  suppose  that  would  be  rare,  because  lightning 
is  usually  accompanied  with  rain  and  that  helps  put  it  out. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  fire  starts  in  the  slashings  that  are  left  after  cut- 
ting, and  that  is  very  destructive? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes.  That  kills  the  rest  of  the  timber.  The 
bulk  of  the  timber  in  Wisconsin  is  hemlock,  and  hemlock  can  not 
stand  any  fire  at  all.    Pine  stands  a  great  deal  more  fire  than  hemlock. 

Mr.  By  AN.  They  would  go  through  these  forests  and  just  cut  the 
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pme! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  a  fire  is  sure  to  follow  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chahlman.  Fire  does  not  do  much  harm  in  this  large  pine, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No,  except  it  kills  the  small  pine. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  hurt  the  big  pine  tree  any,  does  it? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  No.  We  had  a  lot  of  hemlock  killed  in  Wash- 
ington. I  went  through  that  timber  and  the  lower  part  of  the  timber 
did  not  show  any  6xe  at  all.  I  said  it  was  all  right,  the  timber  would 
come  out  all  right  They  said  it  would  not.  The  next  year  the 
needles  did  not  come  out.  The  fire  went  through  the  top  ana  burned 
the  needles  off  and  killed  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  a  white  pine  tree  stand  after  it  has 
been  killed  without  injuring  it?     ^ 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Probably  in  four  years  it  would  not  be  in- 
jured. When  the  sap  gets  out  it  commences  to  decay,  and  mostly 
decays  from  the  top. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  trees,  do  they  injure  quickly? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  quicker.  With  our  pine  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  we  have  to  fell  the  timber  or  the  worms  will  destroy 
it  We  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  burned  about  15  miles  this 
side  of  Dulutii  and  it  was  valueless. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  pine  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  was  all  pine.  That  was  burned.  There 
were  a  great  many  leaves  and  needles  on  the  ground  and  the  fire  came 
and  burned  the  leaves.  We  didn't  think  it  would  die,  but  the  first 
year  about  a  quarter  of  it  died  and  the  next  some  more,  and  after  a 
while  we  lost  it  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  had  cut  that  right  away  would  it  have  been  all 
riffht? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  could  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  might  have  done  it,  but  lumber  wasn't 
worth  anything.  We  shipped  lumber  from  Duluth  to  Chicago  and 
got  about  tiiree  and  a  half  or  four  dollars. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  ago  was  that? 
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Mr.  Weyekhaeuskr.  That  was  in  1894,  I  think.  The  fire  that 
burned  the  needles  was  a  terrible  fire.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have 
got  to  have  needles^as  they  are  the  lungs  of  the  tree. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more  about  it.  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  the  State  or  the 
Government  to  do  something.  The  inmvidual  can  not  do  it  very 
well. 

The  Chairman.  The  individual  can  not  do  it  alone.  I  have  got 
a  nice  piece  of  pine  land  in  Florida.  I  don't  think  it  is  good  for  any- 
thing else  except  raising  pine.  Pine  grows  on  it  in  great  shape,  but 
it  is  just  a  waste  of  time,  for  every  few  years  some  fellow  sets  fire  to 
it  and.  burns  it  all  over. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  You  asked  me  a  question  about  taxes,  how 
much  it  would  be  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  got  it  a  little  high. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  think  so.  I  think  we  have  paid  as  high  as 
$160  to  $200  on  forties. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  an  exceptional  case  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 
^  The  Chairman.  Compounded  by  the  time  a  tree  got  to  be  good 
size  it  would  be  more  than  the  land  would  be  worth. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes.  I  think  we  have  paid  as  high  as  $200 
a  forty  where  everybody  knew  we  had  good  timber  and  the  fellows 
that  make  the  assessment  want  that  timber  cut  down.  They  want  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  logs. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  one  of  the  difficulties  you  have  about  that 
is  that  when  a  few  settlers  get  into  a  community  they  want  the  timber 
off;  they  want  more  people  in  there? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  way  to  get  it  off  is  to  tax  it  off? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  find  in  Cohctcss  that  as  a  general  thing  the 
members  from  the  newer  portions  of  the  country  where  they  have  lots 
of  unsettled  land,  whether  it  be  prairie  or  timber,  want  to  get  more 
people  in  there.  The  storekeepers  want  more  people  to  trade  with 
them,  and  everybody  wants  more  people  in  there  and  they  don't  care 
much  what  happens  to  the  natural  resources.    They  want  it  all. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes.    I  know  we  had  two  or  three  pieces  of 

Eine  over  in  the  Chippewa  country  which  I  wanted  to  save  for  my 
^  oys  to  show  what  pine  timber  was,  but  we  had  to  cut  it.  Fire  got 
in  the  edges  and  we  couldn't  keep  it. 

The  Chapman.  Your  son  Rudolph  was  kind  enough  to  show  us 
some  very  nice  looking  pine  the  other  day  up  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Norris  and  I  measured  one  that  was  nearly  12  feet 
in  circumference  about  18  inches  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  That  was  a  good  tree. 

The  Chairman^  That  would  make  pretty  good  lumber. 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes;  4  or  5  leet  through;  we  used  to  find 
lots  of  them  on  the  Chippewa. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  was  the  largest  white  pine  you  ever 
saw? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  I  would  say  from  4  to  5  feet;  6  feet  on  the 
stump. 
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The  Chairmak.  Timber  grows  very  large  on  the  Pacific  coast, 

doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Wbterhabuber.  Mostly, 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  it  is  warmer  there,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  There  is  more  moisture.  In  Washington  we 
have  timber  land  there  which  grows  fifty  million  to  the  section.  Here 
if  we  had  twelve  or  sixteen  miUion  it  was  very  good.  I  know  one  that 
we  cut  sixteen  million  off  from. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  was  that — Chippewa  ? 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  better  timber  in  that  coun- 
try. Ten  thousand  to  the  acre  is  pretty  good  in  this  country.  We 
have  got  to  count  all  the  swamps  in  to  make  an  average,  where  noth- 
ing grows. 

siATEHEirr  or  gen.  chbistofhes  c.  andsews,  fosestby 

COMMISSIONES  OF  HINNESOTA. 

(Examined  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  official  position  to  the  stenog- 
rapher? 

General  Andrews.  Forestry  commissioner  of  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

General  Andrews.  This  is  the  fourteenth  year. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  office 
before  that? 

General  Andrews.  No;  the  title  was,  up  to  four  years  ago,  chief 
fire  warden,  but  the  duties  are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  interested  in  forestry 
matters? 

General  Andrews.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire 
that  contained  pine  forest.  I,  however,  became  interested  in  forestry 
when  I  was  minister  to  Stockholm^  in  1869.  In  1872  I  made  a  report 
on  the  forests  of  Sweden,  which  is  published  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  pamphlet  form  and  also  in  the  diplomatic  papers,  so  I  have 
been  interested  in  forestry  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  paper  cover  the  forestry  methods  of 
control  in  Sweden? 

General  Andrews.  It  did.  A  new  edition  of  it  was  published 
about  eight  years  ago  by  Congress,  by  the  Senate,  20,000  copies.  It 
was  revised  and  the  revised  edition  was  published. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

[Senate  Docnment  No.  462,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.] 

BePOBT  on  FOBESTBY  m  SWEa)]CN. 
nVTBODUCTION. 

My  report  on  forestry  in  Sweden  was  originally  published  In  the  Tolume  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  for  1872,  and  th^then  Secretary  of 
Stat^  Mr.  Fish,  also  caused  a  separate  editloa  of  it  in  pamphlet  form  to  be 
printed  and  distributed.  The  Senate  having  authorized  a  new  edition  to  be 
revised  by  myself  (without  charge),  I  immediately  consulted  Ck)unt  Wacht- 
meister,  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau  at  Stockholm,  as  to  any  new  matter  that 
could  properly  be  introduced.  H^  replied  that  on  account  of  changes  that  had 
occurred  since  my  report  was  made  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  engage 
Mr.  K.  Q.  G.  Norrllng  (extra  jS.gmfi,8tare)  to  prepare  a  short  complete  sketch 
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of  the  present  situation  of  Swedish  forestry,  which  I  gladly  did.  Mr.  Norrllng 
is  an  educated  and  trained  forester,  eligible  for  appointment  as  chief  of  range, 
and  has  furnished  a  very  able  sketch  in  Swedish,  a  translation  of  which  forms 
the  fourth  to  the  tenth  of  the  following  subdivisions,  inclusive.  The  transla- 
tion is  not  as  concise  as  the  original,  but  is  the  best  that  circumstances  have 
permitted. 


1.  Mb.  Andrews  to  Mb.  B^b* 

No.  166.]  Legation  of  the  TJnitb)  States, 

Btookholm,  August  5,  1872,    (Received  September  25.) 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  a  report  which  I  have  prepared  on 
the  forests  and  forest  culture  of  Sweden.  It  comprises  a  practical  description 
of  the  manner  of  growing  and  the  econmical  management  and  use  of  forests,  as 
well  as  a  translation  of  some  of  the  principal  laws  on  the  administration,  care, 
and  preservation  of  public  forests  and  for  the  support  of  instruction  in  forestry. 

I  also  transmit  four  different  treatises,  in  Swedish,  on  forest  culture,  cited 
In  the  report;  also  a  report  of  a  commission^ in  regard  to  further  legislation 
concerning  the  forests. 

The  commission  first  mentioned  recommended  legislation  in  Sweden  similar 
to  what  obtains  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  prohibiting  owners  of 
private  forests  from  cutting  for  commercial  purposes  trees  under  a  certain 
size.  The  fact  that  some  kinds  of  trees  require  several  generations  for  their 
full  development  and  that  the  climate  and  supply  of  water  in  a  country  are 
much  influenced  by  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  forests  affords  strong 
grounds  for  such  a  law. 

Trusting  that  this  document  may  be  of  some  help  in  shaping  the  much-needed 
legislation  in  the  United  States  for  promoting  regrowth  and  the  preservation 
of  forests,  I  remain,  etc, 

O.  O.  Andbbws. 

2.  Natubb  and  Bxtent  ot  the  Fobests  of  Sweden. 

The  great  mass  of  the  forests  of  Sweden  is  found  in  the  north  central  part  of 
the  country,  and  consists  principally  of  the  so-called  Scotch  pine  and  the  white 
or  Norway  spruce,  both  of  which  grow  to  great  size  and  are  highly  esteemed 
for  their  timber.  The  common  European  oak  has  its  natural  northern  boundary 
along  the  river  Dal,  but  is  cultivated  up  to  Sundsvall,  in  latitude  62*  20'.  It  is 
a  splendid  tree,  a  favorite  ornament  to  parks,  and  produces  timber  superior  to 
American  white  oak.  The  t>eech  abounds  in  the  south  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
is  cultivated  even  north  of  Upsala.  However,  the  species  most  numerolis,  next 
to  fir,  is  the  white  birch,  which  has  a  beautiful  drooping  foliage  and  is  useful 
for  timber.  It  is  found  in  all  the  forests  and  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  ave- 
nues at  country  seats.  It  furnishes  the  principal  fuel.  The  lime,  or  linden* 
makes  a  handsome  and  vigorous  tree,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  it  form- 
ing splendid  avenues  a  couple  of  centuries  old.  The  gray  aider  is  very  comihon 
and  merits  particular  notice  on  account  of  its  large  size.  The  elm  (less  stately 
than  the  American),  the  soft  maple,  the  ash,  the  poplar,  the  hawthorn  (oxel), 
large  and  handsome,  are  also  common. 

On  the  whole,  Sweden  appears  to  be  a  natural  forest  country.  Nor  Is  the 
climate  unfavorable  to  a  fair  variety  and  hardy  growth  of  trees.  Observations 
at  Stockholm,  from  1754  to  1863 — one  hundred  and  nine  years — show  that  the 
extreme  of  heat  during  that  time  was  96*". 8,  and  the  extreme  of  cold  25*^.6  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit  At  Haparanda,  the  most  northerly  port,  also  in  Jemptland, 
the  mercury  frequently  freezes.  [For  some  remarks  on  the  fruit  trees  of 
Sweden,  see  report  on  the  agriculture  of  Sweden,  Commercial  Relations  United 
States,  1870,  p.  385.] 

In  1850  the  then  chief  director  of  the  Forest  Institute  estimated  the  area  of 
land  in  Sweden  which  bears,  or  is  suitable  for  bearing,  forests  at  30,000,000 
acres;  and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  forest  growing  was  properly  at- 
tended to  the  country  would  not  only  have  enough  product  therefrom  for  its 
own  use,  but  a  quantity  for  export,  which,  at  the  then  increased  price  of  lumber 
in  southern  countries,  would  be  more  profitable  than  the  export  of  iron.  He 
maintained,  however,  that  forest  economy  up  to  that  time  had  been  managed 
with  the  greatest  want  of  care. 
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Mr.  Forsell,  ta  a  paper  on  this  subject  published  In  1844,  shows  that  a  lack 
of  timber  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  many  parts  of  Sweden,  and  states  that 
Stora  Kopparberg  and  Gefleborg  were  the  only  counties  so  rich  in  forests  as 
to  be  sure  of  their  preservation  for  a  long  term  of  years  without  an  improved 
system  of  forest  economy.  And  he  adds  that  if  such  a  system  shall  not  be 
established,  the  whole  country  will  soon  suffer  for  the  want  of  forests. 

As  proof,  however,  of  the  efforts  in  this  regard  which  were  being  adopted  by 
the  Forest  Institute,  as  well  as  the  iron  office,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on 
Wisings  Island  700  acres  were  planted  with  oaks,  the  sand  plains  of  Ghristian- 
stad  and  Holland  counties  were  planted  with  trees,  and  improvements  wore 
made  in  the  royal  parks. 

At  present  one  sees  along  the  principal  routes  of  travel  a  generous  supply 
of  forest,  though  the  trees  are  mostly  young;  and  the  surface  of  the  country, 
being  agreeably  undulating  and  abundantly  supplied  with  clear  streams  and 
lakes,  tends  to  produce  a  favorable  impression.  The  growth  of  young  forest 
on  patches  too  rocky  for  tilling,  or  even  grazing,  and  the  scattered  seed  trees 
left  standing  in  places  where  wood  or  timber  has  been  cut  off  in  the  larger 
forests,  remind  the  traveler  of  the  attention  to  forest  culture  which  is  becoming 
general. 

8.  HiSTOBIOiAL    SKSTOH   OF    FOBB8T   A01IINIBTBATIOH. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  Sweden  among  them,  appear  to  have 
borrowed  the  principal  part  of  thdir  forest  science  from  Germany,  which  has 
long  occupied  the  foremost  position  in  respect  to  forest  administration  and 
forest  literature 

Forest  regulations  were  issued  by  the  Swedish  Government  as  early  as  1647 ; 
and  even  b^ore  that  private  owners  were  required  by  law  to  plant  and  protect 
from  cattle  two  timber  trees  for  every  one  cut — a  crude  practice,  which  to  the 
educated  forester  is  ridiculous,  because  to  obtain  good  timber  trees  the  forest 
when  young  must  be  crowded.  The  owners  of  privileged  estates  were  exempted 
from  this  last  requirement  by  the  diet  of  1734,  but  it  continued  to  apply  to 
tax-paying  estates  and  to  crown  lands  leased  to  private  persons  till  1789. 
Regulations  for  the  forest  were  again  issued  in  1793,  but  they  were  soon  found 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  1798  a  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  six 
persons,  to  devise  new  regulations,  which,  after  five  years'  labor,  reported  an 
amendment  of  fifteen  sections  of  the  forest  regulations,  and  their  project  was 
finally  confirmed  and  issued  in  the  form  of  forest  regulations,  August  1,  1805. 
The  same  day  a  royal  circular  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  county  or  provin- 
cial governments,  ordering  a  project  to  be  presented  for  a  law  on  the  duty  of 
replanting  forests.  Shortiy  afterwards  Prof.  F.  W.  Radloff  was  commissioned 
to  visit  Germany  to  study  its  forest  system,  and  his  report  was  submitted,  in 
1809,  to  {he  before-mentioned  commission.  The  subject  was,  in  1810,  remitted 
by  the  diet  to  the  administration  of  marine  affairs  and  the  bureau  of  public  or 
crown  lands  and  of  mines,  which,  after  the  provincial  governors  had  expressed 
their  opinion  thereon,  recommended  (1819)  that  each  county  or  provincial  gov* 
emment  should  work  out  a  plan  adapted  to  its  own  locality,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee for  the  whole  kingdom  might  then  be  appoined  to  prepare  a  final  project 
for  a  law  on  this  subject.  The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  cabinet  in  1820,  but 
was  postponed  till  1823,  in  order  to  be  united  with  a  law  for  the  sale  of  crown 
timber;  and  the  result  was  that  regulations  for  the  crown  forests  were  issued 
by  the  Government  in  1824.  Early  in  1828  a  committee  of  three  persons  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  report  a  project  for  the  economy  of  public  and 
private  forests  and  amendments  to  the  laws  in  regard  to  hunting.  The  com- 
mittee reported  the  same  year  In  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  forest  institute, 
to  be  located  in  the  deer  park,  close  to  Sockholm,  of  suitable  instruction  in 
hunting,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  or  administration  for  the 
management  of  forest  affairs.  The  Government  established  the  institute  and 
confirmed  the  plan  for  its  operation.  The  committee,  on  further  consideration, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  administrative  duties  could  be  performed  by  the  chic^ 
director  of  the  institute,  the  Government  postponed  establishing  the  central 
bureau  of  administration,  but  charged  the  committee  to  prepare  a  new  plan  of 
instruction  in  regard  to  hunting  and  the  management  of  forests.  Report  having 
been  made  as  to  the  principles  which  should  obtain  therein,  the  committee  was 
again,  in  1836,  ordered  to  report  regulations  in  conformity  with  such  principles 
for  instruction  in  the  forest  and  hunting  establishment.  Their  projects  were 
presented  in  1837,  and  the  Government  issued  an  order  embodying  the  same 
March  16,  1838. 
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Influenced  by  the  action  of  the  sixth  Swedish  national  agricnltaral  ftiir  of 
1853,  no  less  than  by  that  of  the  diet  in  18^  and  1854,  the  Goyemment  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  a  project  as  to  what  means,  either  through  the  legislative 
or  executive  branches  of  the  Government,  could  further  be  adopted  to  obviate 
in  the  future  the  then  complained  of  lack  of  forests  and  the  injurious  climatic 
effects  arising  from  their  destruction.  ^  Their  report  was  handed  in  June  28, 
1856,  embracing  a  plan  for  the  management  of  forests,  and  action  thereon  was 
taken  in  1859,  when  the  bureau  of  forest  administration  was  created. 

4.  Abba,  of  State  Fobestb. 

The  whole  area  of  Sweden,  water  not  included,  contains  102,797,720  acres, 

of  which  72,711,285  acres  are  uncultivated  land  (barren  mountainous  regions 

not  included),  and  of  this  area,  47,500,000  acres,  or  46  per  cent,  consists  of 

forests.    Among  countries  exporting  wooden  manufoctures  Sweden  takes  first 

place,  both  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  export  and  the  excellent  quality 

of  the  timber.    The  forests  belong  either  to  the  State,  to  certain  communities 

and  public  institutions,  or  to  private  individuala 

To  the  State  belong: 

Acres. 

Crown  parks 9, 854, 404. 20 

Quicksand  plantations - 3, 333.  IS 

Undivided  crown  lands,  etc 2, 390, 562. 62 

Khig's  domains 483, 177. 06 

Forests  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

officers : 902, 486. 28 

Mine  forests,  etc 761,036.62 

Total 13, 894, 999. 66 

Other  public  forests  are: 

Forests  assigned  to  public  institutions 129, 666. 77 

Common  woods  belonging  to  certain  communities 1, 476, 624. 30 

City  forests 104, 779. 83 

Forests  of  crown  lands  and  plantations 2, 821, 172. 70 

Total 4,532,243.60 

All  these  forests,  containing  in  all  18,427,243.25  acres,  are  called  public 
forests  and  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  separate  department  for 
the  management  of  the  forests.  The  greater  part,  or  12,500,000  acres,  are 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  this  department. 

The  public  forests  contain  about  25  per  cent  of  all  uncultivated  land  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  forests  of  Sweden  is,  therefore,  under  private  owner- 
ship. The  two  northern  provinces,  Lapland  and  Westerbotten,  extending  be- 
tween 64*"  69'  north  latitude,  having  the  largest  percentage  of  public  forests, 
viz,  12,750,000  acres.  But  in  all  other  provinces  private  forests  predominate. 
There  is  a  great  desire  to  increase  the  public  forests,  as  experience  has  clearly 
shown  that  owners  of  private  forests  always  endeavor  to  get  as  early  profit 
as  possible  by  cutting  the  timber  that  is  most  easily  sold,  without  thinking 
of  the  future  need  and  common  welfare.  The  Swedish  Riksdag  has  looked 
into  this  matter  thoroughly,  and  large  sums  are  yearly  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  land  in  order  to  establish  new  crown  parks. 

5.   FOBEST  AniflNISTBATION. 

The  value  of  the  forests  and  their  great  infiuence,  both  upon  the  climate 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  now  understood  by  all  intelligent  people  in 
Sweden*  The  idea  also  prevails  that  the  forests  are  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, if  not  the  same  special  care  is  applied  to  them  as  to  the  cultivated  soil. 
They  have  therefore  been  placed  under  systematic  management.  The  forests 
are  under  the  care  of  various  officials — chiefs  of  range,  managers,  and  forest- 
ers— ^and  the  State  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  protect  the  forests  by  proper 
legislation.  Large  sums  have  been  granted  for  their  management,  and  nothing 
has  been  neglected  in  order  to  bring  the  forest  economy  into  a  true  relation 
with  other  branches  of  agriculture. 
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From  the  aboTe  It  may  be  seen  that  forest  economy  is  of  great  Importance,  as 
mistakes  in  regard  to  the  management  will  affect  a  long  period,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  remedy  them.  The  State  has,  there- 
fore, either  at  the  uniyerslties  or  at  special  institutions,  provided  for  a  theo- 
retical education  of  forest  offldala  They  receive  the  necessary  practical  in- 
struction in  the  forest  -> 

A  competent  forest  manager  ought  to  be  a  naturalist,  a  forest  economist,  and 
a  man  of  business,  all  in  one ;  he  ought  to  be  especially  versed  in  natural  his- 
tory, forest  legislation,  building  of  roads  and  waterworks,  and  also  in  political 
economy.  He  must  know  the  peculiarities  and  the  developments  of  all  different 
trees,  mosses,  and  forest  vegetation ;  he  must  be.  familiar  with  the  quali^  of 
the  soil  in  each  part  of  his  district;  he  must  make  observations  in  regard  to 
nature's  influence,  if  favorable  or  harmful,  upon  the  growth  of  the  forest;  he 
must  observe  the  winds,  the  precipitations,  the  drought  and  the  frost,  and  the 
animal  life,  from  the  grazing  beasts  to  the  smallest  insect&  He  must  know  the 
effects  of  all  these  different  Influences,  so  that  means  may  be  taken  to  protect 
the  forests. 

The  proper  method  of  managing  forests  has  been  investigated  from  time  to 
time  by  special  committees,  from  the  forest  committee  of  1749  to  the  Norrland 
forest  committee  of  1868.  The  expected  results  have  not  yet  been  accomplished, 
and  the  question  of  the  State's  relation  to  private  forest  economy  is  yet  an 
object  for  lively  discussion. 

In  1896  a  committee  was  appointed  to  submit  propositions  for  a  better  man- 
agement of  private  forests,  and  the  work  of  this  committee  was  flnished  In 
1899,  although  the  results  of  its  investigations  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon 
by  the  State  authorities.  It  seems  as  if  the  idea  now  generally  prevails  that 
the  preservation  of  the  forests  is  necessary  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  forests  must  be  better  managed  and  cultivated ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  lessen 
the  cutting  of  timber. 

The  later  history  of  Swedish  forest  economy  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  name  of  Israel  Adolf  af  Str5m.  Having  traveled  extensively  in  Denmark 
and  Germany  in  order  to  study  the  higher  developed  forestry  of  these  countries, 
he  made  his  experiences  Imown  through  books  and  pamphlets,  and  he  also 
used  his  personal  Influence  to  effect  a  better  system  of  forest  economy.  He 
I>aved,  indeed,  the  way  for  the  later  development  of  forestry  in  Sweden.  The 
first  result  of  his  work  was  the  establishment  in  1828  of  the  State  Forestry 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  and  the  organization  of  the  forest]^  corps  (skogsstaten) 
in  1836.  Str3m  had  as  early  as  1823  established  a  private  forestry  school  at 
his  own  expense.    He  died  on  the  24th  of  October,  1856. 

The  development  from  that  time  has  not  depended  upon  Individual  struggle, 
but  upon  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  forestry  corps  and  the  central  forestry 
bureau  (skogsstyrelsen).  The  latter  was  In  existence  between  1859  and  1882, 
and  during  these  years  Mr.  O.  A.  T.  BjQrkman  (of  late  years  governor  of  the 
province  of  Gefleborg)  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  all  matters  pertaining 
to  forest  economy  in  Sweden.  Reorganized  in  1883  as  the  domain  bureau 
("domftn  styrelsen,"  literally  domain  administration),  it  has  distinguished 
itself  by  adopting  the  newest  ideas,  not  only  in  regard  to  educational  work 
and  firmer  organization  of  the  forestry  corps,  but  also  in  regard  to  rational 
forest  management,  in  which  the  system  of  tract  cutting  had  formerly  been 
treated  with  partiality.  The  perfection  of  the  thinning  system  and  propa- 
gation through  methods  of  heredity  and  selection  are,  no  doubt,  the  most 
powerful  factors  in  bringing  about  a  sounder  and  more  lasting  condition  of  the 
national  forest  economy  of  Sweden.  But  in  order  to  reach  such  a  development 
experiments  are  necessary,  and  these  experiments  must  be  made  according 
to  certain  plans  and  continued  until  crowned  with  success.  The  results  gained 
by  these  experiments  are  rather  too  expensive  to  be  used  in  the  practical 
economy  of  the  forests,  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  an  experimental 
forestry  station  will  be  established  in  Sweden  similar  to  institutions  of  this 
kind  in  the  larger  countries  of  Europa 

The  domain  bureau  superintends  not  only  the  public  forests,  but  also  the  State 
agricultural  lands.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  royal  agricultural  depart- 
ment The  forestry  corps  (skogsstaten)  is  under  the  domain  bureau,  and  re- 
ceived its  present  organization  in  1890. 

The  forests  of  Sweden  are  divided  into  nine  districts  (it  is  intended  to  later 
Increase  them  to  ten),  and  each  of  these  districts  is  under  the  managemnt  of 
an  inspector  (Ofverjftgmftstare),  whose  principal  duty  is  to  exercise  control 
nvAr  his  subordinate  officers.    He  ranks  with  majors  of  the  army  and  receives  a 
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salary  of  $1,400  a  year  besides  traveling  expenses.  The  districts  are  sabdlvlded 
Into  **  revlr  **  or  ranges,  numbering  elgbty-elgbt  In  the  whole  country  according 
to  a  granted  Increase  In  1900.  Bach  range  (revlr)  Is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
chief  of  range  (J&gm&stare — Shunting  master),  whose  duty  Is  to  take  care  of  the 
public  forests  in  his  range  and  also  (in  certain  parts  of  Sweden)  to  see  that  the 
laws  in  regard  to  private  forests  are  observed.  He  ranks  with  captains  of  the 
army  and  receives  a  yearly  salary  of  $1,200.  He  is  aided  In  his  duties  by  an 
assistant  (extra  jS^gmftstare)  and  gamekeepers  (kronoj&re).  The  latter  super- 
intend certain  tracts  (bevakningstrakt)  of  the  range. 

Lapland  and  Westerbotten  contain  83  ranges,  each  averaging  812,500  acres 
of  public  forests  and  410,000  acres  of  private  forests.  The  latter  are  also 
under  the  control  of  tiie  forestry  corps.  In  central  Sweden  (the  remaining  part 
of  Nordland  and  Dalame)  each  of  the  17  ranges  averages  150,000  acres  of 
State  forests,  while  of  the  private  forests  only  145,0(X)  acres  (located  in  Sama 
and  Idre  revlr)  are  under  the  control  of  the  forestry  corps.  In  southern 
Sweden  (Gotland  and  Svealand  except  Dalame)  are  88  ranges,  each  averaging 
47,500  acres  of  State  forests  and  6,250  acres  of  communal  woods  (h&rads 
allm&nningar).  In  one  range  (the  island  of  Gotland)  the  private  forests  con- 
taining 538,000  acres  are  to  a  certain  extent  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
forestry  corps.  In  the  whole  country  the  State  forests  average  166,260  acres 
In  each  range. 

The  duties  of  the  forest  officials  are  fixed  by  the  royal  instruction  to  the  for- 
estry corps  of  the  20th  of  November,  1889. 

In  exercising  supervision  over  the  range  the  proper  officers  must  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  royal  regulations  of  the  26th  of  January,  1894,  In  regard  to 
the  economy  of  tbe  public  forest&  As  public  forests  are  also  considered  the 
so-called  communal  woods  (h&rads  allm&nnlngar  In  southern  Sweden,  they 
are  managed  after  the  same  methods  as  the  State  forests. 

The  most  Important  law  in  regard  to  private  forests  Is  that  of  the  29th  of 
June,  1866,  about  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  timber  on  certain  lands  for  which 
ground  rent  is  paid  to  the  State  (skattehemman)  and  which  were  originally 
new  settlements  (S  4  and  S  6  of  this  law  are  changed  by  the  royal  notifications 
of  September  18, 1874,  and  of  April  20, 1883).  This  law  was  originally  Intended 
only  for  such  rental  lands  in  upper  Nordland  which  were  separated  from  the 
Grown  after  June  29,  1866,  or  for  such  older  settlements  where  the  prescribed 
duties  in  regard  to  building  and  cultivation  had  not  been  fulfilled.  But  through 
S  8  of  the  royal  regulation  of  May  30,  1873,  in  regard  to  the  dividing  of  the 
grounds  in  the  Lapland  districts  of  Westerbotten  and  Norrbotten,  this  law  was 
extended  to  all  private  forests  In  Lapland,  the  largest  and  most  northern 
province  of  Sweden.  Although  this  province  contains  many  barren  mountains, 
it  comprises  not  less  than  19  ranges.  Through  section  4  of  the  royal  letter  of 
June  27,  1879,  in  regard  to  the  grounds  for  surveying  and  dividing  Sama 
parish  by  the  Idre  Ghapell  law,  this  ordinance  of  1866  was  extended  to  these 
parishes  containing  the  most  southern  mountains  and  constituting  each  one 
range.  This  law  is  Intended  to  limit  the  yearly  output  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  timber  which  the  chief  of  range  marks  out  for  sale.  It  is  therefore  called 
''compulsory  marking*'  (utsyningstv&ng). 

No  forest  laws  are  in  force  for  the  mountainous  regions  between  Lapland 
and  Sama  parish.  In  Westerbotten,  the  next  largest  and  the  most  northern 
of  the  coast  provinces,  containing  14  ranges,  the  private  forests  are  subject  to 
the  royal  ordinance  of  March  19,  1888,  in  regard  to  measures  for  preventing 
excessive  cutting  of  yopnger  trees  in  the  districts  of  Yesterbotten  and  Norr- 
botten. This  ordinance  limits  the  amount  of  timber  to  be  offered  for  sale  to 
trees  of  a  certain  minimum  size,  and  is,  therefore,  called  "  the  dimension  law." 
Only  if  smaller  trees  must  be  cut  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  forest  the  chief 
of  range  shall  first  mark  these  trees  for  sawing  and  shipping  purposes.  In  the 
Island  of  Gotland,  constituting  one  range,  all  private  forests  are  subjected  to 
the  law  of  March  30,  1894,  about  measures  for  preventing  forest  destruction 
in  Gotland. 

The  aim  of  this  law  is  not  only  to  act  as  a  dimension  law,  preventing  the 
shipping  of  smaller  trees,  but  also  to  cause  voluntary  forest  cultivation  made 
necessary  by  the  lack  of  natural  reproduction.  After  an  Investigation  has  been 
made  by  the  chief  of  range  the  governor  of  the  island  is  authorized  to  prohibit 
any  timber  to  be  cut  for  shipping  purposes  until  new  growth  has  been  pro- 
duced. In  three  southern  ranges  of  Sweden  similar  regulations  are  prevailing 
in  regard  to  19  priwite  quicksand  plantations  where  cultures  and  markings 
shall  be  made  by  the  chief  of  range. 
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The  private  forests  above-mentioned  subjected  to  different  laws  constitute 
about  one-fourtb  of  all  private  forests.  How  large  a  percentage  of  tbe  remain- 
ing three-fourths  that  are  managed  more  or  less  according  to  the  principles 
of  forest  economy  can  not  be  stated,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  at  least  a  part  of  them 
are  cared  for  by  persons  educated  in  forestry.  Many  of  the  private  forests  of 
Nordland  have  been  acquired  from  their  original  owners  by  sawmill  companies, 
and  this  has  greatly  hastened  the  utilization  of  the  forests. 

As  a  part  of  the  official  statistics  of  Sweden  the  domain  bureau  publishes 
a  report  every  year  of  the  forest  conditions  of  the  country  during  the  preced- 
ing year.  This  report  is  based  upon  the  annual  reports  which  the  inspectors 
and  the  chiefs  of  range  are  obliged  to  send  to  said  bureau  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  respective  districts  and  ranges.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  domain  bureau  of  1898  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  Grown  parks  and  simi- 
lar state  forests  was  $1.60  per  acre. 

The  statistics  of  the  same  year  show : 

The  income  to  the  State  from  forestry : $2, 104, 412 

Cost  of  management  (for  the  forest  economy) $275,879 

CJost  of  administration  (for  the  forestry  corps) 135,146 

The  forestry  institutions 12,634 

423, 659 

Net   earnings 1, 680, 763 

In  the  administration  expenses  is  not  included  any  part  of  the  cost  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  domain  bureau,  agricultural  department,  or  the  provincial 
governments,  although  they  are  all  taking  part,  more  or  less,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  forestry.  In  regard  to  private  forests  of  Sweden,  any  certain  values  can 
not  be  given* 

6.  Different  Systems  of  Forest  Culture. 

Thinning  was  originally  the  only  method  of  cutting  timber,  and  the  cutting 
was  done  wherever  it  was  convenient  to  do  so  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  condition  of  the  trees  left  standing  or  the  requirements  for  reforestation. 
The  result  was  that  the  forests  degenerated  and  became  sparse.  The  cause  was 
ascribed  to  the  method  of  thinning,  and  instead  of  improving  this  method  it 
was  almost  entirely  abolished  and  tract  cutting  introduced.  Many  a  forester 
would  not  afterwards  accept  any  other  method  than  the  latter,  which  enabled 
him  to  estimate  the  future  producing  capacity  with  very  great  accuracy  to 
provide  for  forest  reproduction,  and  also  to  see  without  difficulty  the  results  of 
his  work;  but  tract  cutting  violates  nature^  and  as  certain  circumstances  make 
the  application  of  the  method  harmful  to  the  foresf^  duration,  the  old  method 
of  thinning,  although  now  greatly  improved,  has  again  been  adopted.  Often 
thinning  has  been  adopted  because  of  the  rocky  and  poor  quality  of  the  soil. 
Such  is  the  case  with  quicksand  plantations  on  the  seacoasts,  where  a  method  of 
thinning  must  be  used,  as  It  is  important  that  the  complete  growth  of  the  trees 
prevent  the  sand  from  becoming  loose  and  drifting. 

If  a  forester  were  accompanied  on  his  inspection  tour  in  the  desolate  forests 
of  Norrland  it  would  be  seen  that  he  also  must  employ  a  method  of  thinning, 
as  only  the  large  trees  suitable  for  lumber  can  endure  the  long  transportation 
and  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  sell.  Thinning  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  and  forests,  where  this  method  is  practiced,  are  called  timber- 
thinning  forests  (timmerbliidningsskogar). 

Tract-cutfThg  forests  are  divided  into  districts  and  smaller  divisions  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  trees  and  the  soil  and  a  specified  number  of  cuttings 
made,  each  of  which  is  cut  and  replanted  at  the  same  time,  so  that  in  the 
future  they  may  produce  trees  of  the  same  age.  In  the  beginning  the  new 
growth  is  very  dense,  so  that  thousands  of  plants  are  found  on  each  acre,  but 
soon  many  become  crowded  and  die  out.  This  clearing  process  continues  with 
increasing  force,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  reached  such  size  that  they 
can  be  utilized  for  poles  and  sold,  this  natural -clearing  process  is  aided  by 
removing  all  damaged,  ugly,  and  crowded  trees,  and  this  is  repeated  at  certain 
intervals,  usually  every  tenth  or  twentieth  year.  Assistance  clearing,  the  for- 
ester calls  this  operation,  and  he  seeks  thereby  to  hasten  the  development  of 
the  remaining  trees.  When  reproduction  is  the  result  of  seeding,  and  the  for- 
est is  allowed  to  continue  its  growth  until  mature,  about  one  hundred  years  or 
more,  as  is  the  case  with  the  coniferous  and  some  dedduooa  foxesdi^  thesy  are 
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called  "high  forests"  (hlSgdu^ar),  whether  the  cutting  Is  done  by  tract  cat- 
ting or  thinning. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  thinning  system  has  again  come  into  ftivor. 
It  was  at  length  seen  that  tract  cutting  was  not  conduciye  to  protect  the  soil's 
power  of  reproduction,  which  is  liable  to  deteriorate  after  the  cutting  has 
been  completed,  and  it  also  brought  with  it  considerable  culture  expenses. 
During  the  latter  years  it  has  also  been  observed  that  transplanted  forests  and 
also  those  raised  by  seeding  are  inferior  to  those  reproduced  by  natural  propa- 
gation. Seeds  have  been  taken  from  parent  trees,  good  or  bad,  without  dis- 
crimination. Most  of  the  seeds  are  grown  in  nurseries,  and  they  often  give  the 
plants  bad  peculiarities  which  they  have  inherited.  After  the  poorest  have 
been  thrown  aside  the  others  have  been  treated  as  normal  plants  and  set  out| 
as  if  they  would  all  reach  the  same  state  of  perfection.  The  natural  selec- 
tion has  therefore  been  counteracted,  and  the  result  must  be  degeneracy. 
When  thinning  is  now  in  progress,  special  attention  is  paid. to  a  continual 
progressive  selection.  This  is  commenced  in  the  young  forests  and  is  retreated 
after  suitable  intervals,  the  length  of  which  depends  upon  different  conditions 
and  is  greater  in  the  northern  parts.  It  is  also  used  in  middle-aged  and  older 
forests,  reproduced  by  natural  propagation,  in' groups,  without  the  soil  becoming 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  the  winds. 

As  thinning  therefore  protects  the  nourishment  of  the  soil  better  than 
tract  cutting  and  at  the  same  time  provides  for  reproduction  without  direct  ex- 
pense, it  also  produces  a  forest  hardier  against  external  dangers.  Far  from 
trying  to  produce  tracts  of  trees  of  a  uniform  age,  which  are  the  tract  cutter's 
pride  and  joy,  the  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  reproduce  forests  of  the  greatest 
possible  difference  in  age.  The  forests  are  raised  by  propagation  in  groups, 
causing  these  groups  of  young  trees,  by  cutting  the  larger  trees  on  the  borders, 
to  extend  until  they  at  length  join  each  other.  Each  group  will,  consequently, 
have  the  largest  and  highest  trees  in  the  center,  and  the  trees  will  decrease  in 
age  and  size  toward  the  sides.  This  amphitheater  order  brings  with  it  light, 
not  only  from  above,  as  Is  the  case  in  tract-cut  forests,  but  also  from  the  sides, 
by  which  a  more  rapid  growth  is  secured.  The  power  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
snowfalls  and  storms  is  thereby  increased,  and  the  danger  of  attacks  from 
Insects  lessened.  Thinning  also  allows  each  individual  tree  to  exercise  its  right 
The  many  slender  trees  which  under  the  system  of  tract  cutting  are  felled 
develop  under  thinning  into  trees  that  will  furnish  the  finest  timber.  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  exposure  to  more  light,  by  which  they  acquire  a  more  rapid 
growth. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  the  thinning  system.  From  the  above- 
described  method  of  thinning,  tract  thinning  differs,  especially  in  that  respect, 
that  in  reproducing  less  attention  is  paid  to  a  circular  widening  of  the  old  open- 
ings than  to  continually  making  new  ones.  Another  modification  of  thinning 
produces  propagation  first  by  a  general  thinning,  and  later  on  by  a  thinning, 
increased  during  a  long  time,  of  the  so-called  reproduction  tract  The  different 
methods  of  thinning  are  employed  exclusively  in  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  Sweden,  called  Norrland  and  Dalame,  where  two-thirds  of  all  the  forests  in 
the  country  are  located.  Of  the  State  forests,  90  per  cent  are  thinned,  and  of 
the  private  forests,  60  per  cent.  In  the  remaining  forests  of  the  country  tract 
cutting  prevails. 

7.  Forest  Repboductioit. 

Propagation  as  applied  to  forest  means  the  continuance  or  multiplication 
of  trees,  either  by  nature  or  by  human  means,  by  which  a  new  generation  of 
trees  is  produced  to  succeed  a  forest  wholly  or  in  part  destroyed.  When  trees 
are  cut  simply  for  lumber  or  other  purely  forest  crops,  care  should  be  taken  that 
a  new  crop  may  cover  the  part  deforested.  This  should  not  be  left  to  chance, 
but  the  greatest  discrimination  should  be  exercised,  for  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  plants  will  inherit  the  peculiarities  of  the  parent  tree.  Just 
how  far  this  inheritance  extends  can  not  yet  be  stated,  as  relatively  few  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  forest  trees.  The  more  noticeable  among  the 
peculiarities  are  the  larch  tree's  inclination  to  grow  a  crooked  trunk,  the  char- 
acteristic appearance  of  the  pine  tree's  trunk  and  crown,  the  speedy  growth  of 
pine,  spruce,  and  birch,  the  time  for  budding  and  shedding  their  leaves,  etc 
The  results  show  that  heredity  is  an  important  factor  to  be  taken  Into  consider- 
ation and  that  in  many  cases  plants  of  crooked,  knotty,  stunted,  and  sickly  trees 
will  be  liable  to  resemble  the  parent  trees.    CSonsequently  only  rapid-growing; 
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healthy,  handsome  trees  ought  to  be  allowed  to  propagate  our  forests,  so  that 
they  will  not  degenerate  but  advance  to  an  end  toward  which  culture  is  strly- 
Ing — greater  production  and  more  valuable  forms. 

When,  therefore,  the^soil  that  produces  a  tree  of  slow  growth  can  nourish 
one  of  more  rapid  growth  of  the  same  species,  wisdom  counsels  us  to  save  only 
the  best  trees  for  the  purpose  of  natural  propagation  or  self -seeding.  Of  Swed- 
ish coniferous  trees,  only  the  pine  can  be  left  standing  as  single  scattered  trees 
when  cutting  is  ione,  as  the  spruce  so  treated  would  either  dry  up  or  be  over- 
thrown by  storms*  The  spruce  forest  ought,  therefore,  to  be  reproduced  by 
thinning ;  but  this  thinning  can  not  be  done  In  old,  dense  spruce  forests,  as  the 
trees  would  then  be  exposed  to  drought  The  cutting  must  commence  with 
middle-aged  districts,  and  be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  always  cutting  poorer 
and  less  perfect  trees  first,  so  that  only  beautiful  and  well-grown  parent  trees 
may  contribute  to  propagation. 

But  even  with  the  different  methods  of  natural  propagation,  the  forester  must 
lend  his  aid  wherever  necessary.  He  must  hoe  or  in  some  other  manner  loosen 
the  earth,  so  that  the  falling  seeds  may  sink  into  the  soil  and  then  grow  as 
protected  as  possible.  If  a  new  growth  fails  to  appear  at  the  expiration  of  the 
usual  time,  longer  time  being  allowed  to  higher  latitudes  and  places  of  a  higher 
level  above  the  sea,  new  seeds  must  be  sown  or  plants  transplants  so  as  to 
raise  more  trees,  for  every  year's  delay  only  conduces  to  make  the  soil  more 
dry  and  unfruitful.  The  requisite  plants  are  often  taken  from  places  where 
the  growth  is  denser  than  the  welfare  of  the  forest  demands ;  but  usually  they 
have  been  sown  and  raised  in  nurseries,  especially  made  for  this  purpose,  where 
greater  care  can  be  expended  on  their  development.  The  latter  method  of 
raising  trees  is  best  adapted  to  pine,  spruce,  and  birch,  but  in  certain  histances 
is  used  to  grow  oak,  larch,  and  other  varieties. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  between  56*  and  60^  north  latitude, 
where  tract  cutting  is  employed,  many  foresters  prefer  transplanting  to  seeding, 
as  they  consider  the  latter  method  less  reliable.  Of  coniferous  trees,  young 
plants  from  1  to  6  years  are  used,  generally  2  and  3  year  pine  plants  and  2  to  4 
year  spruce  plants.  In  transplanting  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots 
may  not  become  dry  and  that  the  least  possible  injury  be  done.  The  older  the 
plants  are  that  are  to  be  transplanted  the  more  carefully  must  they  be  removed, 
often  letting  a  piece  of  earth  remain  around  the  roots.  Planting  in  holes  with 
the  best  porous  soil  is  the  proper  way  to  guard  against  drought,  which  is  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  culture.  If  planting  in  very  poor  soil, 
fertUized  soil  should  be  used  in  filling  up  the  hole.  Some  foresters  set  several 
plants  together;  others  censure,  though  often  without  reason,  this  method  of 
planting,  and  set  only  single  plants  in  each  holei  carefully  rejecting  all  plants 
not  wholly  perfect 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  plant  what  the  tree  will  be  like,  so  that  often 
after  planting  the  result  has  been  an  ugly  forest.  The  reason  for  this  is 
unquestionably  that  the  seeds  did  not  come  from  beautiful  trees. 

The  distance  between  each  hole  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged 
differs  very  much.  Usually  the  2  to  4  year-old  plants  are  set  in  rows  1.5  to 
2  m.  apart,  there  being  about  1.2  to  0.9  m.  between  each  plant  In  this  way 
each  plant  receives  about  the  same  amount  of  space  as  if  planted  in  square 
style  at  a  distance  of  1.3  m.  or  1.7  to  1.8  m.,  by  which  5,000  to  6,000  plants 
would  be  required  for  2^  acres.  When  planting,  the  holes  are  usually  made 
with  a  hoe  and  the  plants  set  and  planted  with  the  hands.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  use  implements  that  press  the  earth  together  and  do  violence  to 
the  roots. 

In  Sweden  raising  trees  from  seed  is  more  common  than  transplanting.  The 
ground  is  usually  prepared  in  squares,  and  about  10  seeds  sown  into  each 
square.  The  distance  between  these  squares  varies,  but  ought  to  be  less  than 
that  between  the  holes  made  for  plants.  Eight  thousand  to  9,000  squares, 
with  a  surface  of  2  to  3  square  meters  apiece  for  each  2i  acres,  is  considered 
the  ordinary  number  for  most  districts.  It  is  preferable  to  sow  the  seeds  on 
the  north  side  of  and  near  stumps,  stones,  and  other  objects  that  give  shade 
and  protect  from  destruction  by  grazing  cattle.  This  tree  seeding  occurs  be- 
tween 56*  and  64*  north  latitude,  but  north  of  that  it  is  rarely  used. 

In  the  public  forests  during  1898,  through  the  forestry  board,  about  10,000 
acres  were  cultivated  at  a  direct  expense  of  $2  per  acre.  What  amount  of  this 
was  planted  and  what  amount  seeded  can  not  be  definitely  stated* 
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8.  Thb  Fobest*8  Eifsicivs.    (PBononoH  of  ths  Foust.) 

The  care  of  the  forest  in  Swedea  consistB  principally  in  providing  protection 
against  its  enemies*  although  for  complete  management  are  also  included  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  underbrush,  clearings,  and  thinninga  Such  clearings  are  not 
now  necessary  to  any  great  extent  in  the  country's  old  forests,  which  hare 
originated  through  natural  propagation  and  are  consequently  not  dense,  but 
the  now  80-year  old  forests,  which  are  partially  or  wholly  the  result  of  culti- 
yatioUf  will  receive  such  care  from  a  so-called  stand  culture. 

In  order  to  provide  sufficient  defense  against  storms,  which  in  Sweden  are 
the  principal  cause  of  injury  to  forests,  the  forester  ascertains  the  direction  of 
winds  and  strives  to  keep  the  part  most  exposed  in  a  sound  and  dense  growth. 
The  northeast  and  southwest  winds  in  Sweden  are  the  most  destructive,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  also  the  direct  western  winds.  When  cutting  timber 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  the  effect  of  the  winds  into  consideration.  The 
cutting  ought  to  commence  from  a  sheltered  side  and  proceed  toward  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wind  comes  with  the  greatest  force. 

Many  varieties  of  tree  plants  must  be  protected  from  the  frost  Such  plants 
should  not  be  raised  in  valleys  which  are  conducive  to  frosts.  The  best  pro- 
tected places  are  those  of  a  higher  elevation  than  their  surroundings,  the  colder 
and  heavier  layers  of  air  settling  in  the  lowest  places.  For  certain  tender 
varieties,  to  be  distributed  in  northern  parts  of  the  country,  warm,  southern 
slopes  with  a  somewhat  dry  and  porous  soil  must  be  found.  As  a  rule,  places 
near  marshes  and  swamps  are  more  liable  to  frosts,  and,  besides,  the  surround- 
ing woodland  is  so  wet  that  forest  vegetation  on  that  account  depreclate&  The 
swampiness  is  increased  by  mosses  which  form  the  soil  covering.  In  large 
territories,  especially  in  Norrland,  the  ground  is  in  this  way  in  a  state  of 
Increasing  swampiness.  The  forest  economist's  duty  Is  in  such  cases  to  change 
the  vegetation  at  the  same  time  that  he  cuts  the  timber.  But  where  the  wood- 
land is  so  wet  that  the  vegetation  suffers  therefrom,  it  should  be  drained  by 
ditching. 

One  of  the  forest's  enemies  is  fire.  During  dry  summers  forest  fires  were 
formerly  quite  frequent,  but  now  rarely  occur,  and  when  they  do  are  usually 
caused  by  lightning.  Yet  they  can  originate  from  very  trivial  things,  sudi  as 
carelessly  extinguishing  camp  fires  in  woods,  and  sometimes  from  sparks  from 
a  railroad  engine.  After  a  long  drought  it  only  needs  a  few  sparks  to  fall 
among  the  dry  brush  and  grass  to  Ignite  them,  and  the  fiames  spread  rapidly  to 
the  dry  branches  and  the  combustible  stuff  on  the  ground  until  the  fire  in  a  short 
time  progresses  with  irresistible  fury.  The  forest  supervisor  will  then  speedily 
call  together  as  many  people  as  possible,  whose  duty  it  is  to  immediately  hasten 
to  the  place  of  the  fire.  If  the  fire  is  still  confined  to  brush  and  grass,  and  if  it 
covers  only  a  limited  area,  the  people  are  arranged  on  that  side  of  the  fire 
toward  which  the  wind  blows.  While  some  with  branches,  which,  if  opportunity 
allows,  have  been  dipped  in  water,  sweep  the  burning  mosses  on  the  ground  and 
strike  against  the  fire  to  smother  it,  others  are  busy  with  hoes  and  spades 
scraping  all  combustible  material  on  the  ground  in  one  long  row,  which  to  begin 
with  is  made  only  a  few  feet  wide,  but,  if  there  is  sufficient  time,  wider. 

If  the  earth  is  rich  in  roots  and  vegetable  matter,  or  If  after  a  steady  drought 
the  fire  has  penetrated  into  the  mosses,  a  ditch  must  sometimes  be  dug.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  control  the  fire  when  it  prevails  in  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
which  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  resinous  coniferous  forests.  Because  6t 
the  heat  and  smoke  it  is  then  impossible  to  approach  the  fire,  and  means  of 
defense  must  be  on  a  larger  scale.  For  such  a  fire  a  line  of  trees  are  cut  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  the  fire,  letting  the  trees  fall  toward  the  fire.  They  are 
ignited  and  a  counter  fire  started,  the  two  then  consuming  everything  in  their 
way.  From  the  strong  draft  caused  by  the  larger  fire  the  counter  fires  are 
drawn  toward  it.  Still,  the  smaller  fires  must  be  closely  watched,  so  that  they 
do  not  spread  in  other  directions.  When  the  fires  meet  there  is  then  no  more 
food  for  the  fiames  and  the  fires  die  out  themselves.  Deciduous  trees  in  their 
leafy  season  exert  a  remarkable  force  in  preventing  the  progress  of  forest  fires^ 
and  the  prudent  forester  lets  belts  of  deciduous  trees,  which  are  also  beneficial 
to  coniferous  trees  in  other  resp^^ts,  extend  through  his  coniferous  forests.  It 
is  true  that  the  fire  does  not  destroy  the  timber  in  healthy  trees,  for  only  the 
resin,  leaves,  dry  branches,  and  the  bark,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  food  for 
the  flames ;  yet  the  trees  themselves  are  so  injured  through  this  that  they  can 
not  continue  to  grow  and  are  felled.  The  yearly  lofls  occasioned  by  forest  fires 
Is  not  large^  but  can  not  be  definitely  stated. 
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The  forests'  greatest  enemies  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  Its  smallest  ones,  so 
far  as  the  coniferous  trees  are  concerned.  The  forest  Insects  which,  because  ol 
their  insignificant  size,  are  often  overlooked  by  uninformed  persons,  do  some 
times,  when  conditions  have  been  especially  fovorable  for  their  multiplication 
to  enormous  numbers,  cause  great  ravages,  and  can  then  destroy  not  only  ex- 
tensive tree  plantations  but  also  whole  forests.  Among  the  insects  which  appear 
to  have  been  most  destructive  In  the  Swedish  forests,  belong  different  species 
of  beetles,  such  as  bark  beetles,  pine  weevils,  pine  beetles,  and  caterpillars.  The 
bark  beetles  are  called  bark  beetles  because  they  burrow  into  the  bark  of 
trees  and  deposit  their  eggs  there,  after  which  the  larvae  themselves  make  bur- 
rows in  different  directions  in  the  bark,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tree  dies. 
The  eight-toothed  bark  beetle  {Tomicvs  typographus)  deserves  special  attention, 
as  it  attacks  the  spruce  forests,  and  during  years  of  ravages  causes  spruce 
drought  on  a  large  scale;  also  the  twelve-toothed  bark  beetle  (T.  atenographua) , 
which  usually  prefers  pine  trees. 

A  very  small  bark  beetle,  the  six-toothed  (T,  chalcographus) ,  is  often  found 
together  with  the  common  eight-toothed  beetle,  and  makes  pretty  star-shaped 
tunnels  in  the  bark.  The  common  pine  weevil  (Hylohius  ahietia)  makes  great 
havoc  on  coniferous  plantations,  but  can,  with  some  labor,  be  exterminated. 
The  common  pine  beetle  {Hylesinua  piniperda),  which  at  first  sight  much  resem- 
bles the  common  bark  beetle,  is  among  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  forest* s 
Injurious  insects.  Like  the  bark  beetle,  they  live  as  larvae  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  cause  not  a  little  harm  when  they  become  fully  developed  and  devour  the 
marrow  of  the  youngest  pine  shoots,  which  thereafter  dwindle  away.  They  do 
not  Immediately  kill  the  trees,  but  to  a  great  extend  retard  their  growth,  and  the 
top  of  the  pines  acquire  a  peculiar  appearance,  as  if  the  side  shoots  had  been 
cut  off,  and  this  is  the  reason  the  Germans  have  given  this  insect  the  name  of 
gardener.  The  larvse  of  the  caterpillar  destroy  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts 
of  Sweden  the  roots  of  tree  plants,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  those  In 
nurseries. 

Among  moths  there  are  many  which  are  injurious,  such  as  the  pine  moth 
{Gastropaacha  pini)^  the  black  arches,  nun  or  spruce  moth  {Liparia  monacha), 
pine  beauty  {Trachea  piniperda)^  the  geometrical  moth,  bordered  white  moth 
or  span  worm  (Fidonia  piniaria),  the  larch  mining  moth  (Tinea  la  ricinella), 
the  pine-shoot  tortrix  or  twig  twister  {Tortriw  huoUana),  the  green  oak  tortrix 
or  oak-leaf  roller  (T,  viridana),  etc.  Among  these  the  nun  or  spruce  moth  has 
advanced,  devastating  in  southern  Sweden,  principally  in  SMermanland  and 
Ostergotland,  where  elaborate  means  have  been  employed  for  their  extermina- 
tion. The  work  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  whitewashing  the  trunks  of  trees, 
this  procedure  preventing  the  larvae  from  infesting  healthy  trees.  Besides,  in 
districts  small  trees  have  been  felled  and  the  branches  trimmed  off,  both  to 
prevent  the  larvae  from  spreading  and  to  deprive  them  of  food. 

Too  numerous  game  can  also  be  harmful  to  the  forest  economy.  Sweden's 
most  noble  wild  animal,  the  elk,  causes  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  notice- 
able damage  to  young  pines  whose  cones  and  shoots  furnish  a  part  of  his 
food.  The  roe  deer  causes  injury  to  the  plants  of  the  spruce,  and  especially  to 
those  of  the  silver  spruce.  From  the  forester's  point  of  view  it  would  be  well 
to  reduce  the  number  of  these  animals  more  than  the  hunter  In  the  interests 
of  hunting  will  admit.  Even  grazing  cattle,  and  foremost  among  them  the 
goat,  become  in  places  where  propagation  is  In  progress  really  Injurious,  es- 
pecially if  the  pastures  are  not  confined  within  certain  limits. 

To  the  forest's  foes  belong  also  a  large  number  of  parasitic  fungi,  which 
appear  chiefly  on  the  trees,  blossoms,  leaves,  cones,  bark,  or  else  in  the  wood. 

To  the  flrst  group  belong  Lopho  dermium  Pinaatri,  which  in  nurseries  cause 
much  damage  to  two-year  or  older  pine  plants,  fungi,  Ohryaomyxa  aliieUa  on 
the  spruce,  etc 

To  the  latter  group  of  fungi,  which  produce  decay,  may  be  named  the  Poly- 
porua  pini,  P.  annoaua^  P.  pinicola,  P.  horealia,  all  common  on  our  coniferous 
trees.  Against  the  parasitic  fungi  one  is  as  yet  almost  defenseless.  In  many 
cases  the  diseased  plants  and  trees  must  be  removed  to  prevent  the  infection 
from  spreading. 

0.  Pbepabino  Plans  fob  thb  Cabs  of  thb  Fobest.  (Fobest  Division.) 

In  rational  forest  economy  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  during  a  period  of 
ten  to  twenty  years  is  usually  considered  beforehand  and  special  work  deflned 
for  each  year  of  this  period.  This  calculation  belongs  to  a  part  of  forest  econ- 
omy called  forest  division  or  forest  valuation.    A  careful  plan  of  economy  is 
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mapped  oat  for  the  management  of  the  forest  on  the  basla  of  a  previoua  sar- 
Teylng,  description,  and  estimate  or  yaluatlon  of  the  timber.  But  this  plan  of 
economy  must  often  undergo  more  or  less  alternation.  In  consequence  of  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  such  as  storm  devastations,  Insect  depredations,  and  forest 
fires,  or  when  It  Is  necessary  to  make  use  of  favorable  conditions  which  may 
arise  when  there  is  an  Increased  demand  for  certain  varieties  of  timber.  The^ 
changes  In  the  original  plans  which  thus  arise  are  righted  at  the  forest  revi- 
sions recurring  at  regular  Intervals. 

Ck>mplete  plans  for  the  care  of  the  forest  are  usually  made  only  In  r^^rd 
to  the  State  forests,  and  not  even  In  regard  to  all  of  these,  as  for  the  greater 
number  of  crown  parks  In  northern  Sweden  only  a  summary  Is  made  of  the 
valuation  of  the  timber  resources.  A  similar  summary  Is  also  made  of  the 
timber  to  be  cut  during  the  so-called  division  period. 

The  cutting  of  the  stated  amount  Is  then  done  without  any  previously  defined 
plan,  wherefore  the  succeeding  revisions  are  Intended  not  so  much  for  pursuing 
a  systematic  forest  culture  already  started  as  for  making  new  calculations 
like  the  former  ones.  Such  original  calculation  that  is  not  Intended  for  a 
certain  period  of  time,  but  Is  only  temporarily  In  force,  is  also  practiced  In 
regard  to  private  forests  located  among  the  mountainous  regions.  These 
forests  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  forest  corps,  and  all  timber  cut  for 
sale  must  be  marked.  For  other  private  forests,  which  are  subject  to  forest 
laws,  no  estimate  Is  made  of  the  timber  to  be  cut,  as  the  owner  of  the  forest 
can  conduct  his  lumbering  to  suit  himself  If  he  only  remains  within  the  wide 
limits  of  the  law.  The  forestry  corps  has  only  to  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed, 
and  If  they  are  not  to  begin  proceedings  in  the  manner  already  described  under 
heading,  Forestry  Administration.  For  the  remaining  private  forests  It  Is  not 
customary  to  make  working  plans,  although  many  of  them — how  many  can  not 
be  stated — receive  private  attention  from  the  forestry  corps. 

Directions  concerning  the  division  of  the  public  forests  for  tract  cutting  and 
tract  thinning  were  issued  by  the  royal  domain  office  May  16,  1S96.  According 
to  these  directions  maps  must  be  made  of  the  forest,  a  general  description  of  Its 
nature  and  condition,  and  a  special  description  of  the  different  districts  and 
tracts.  A  plan  of  economy  with  table,  appendix,  and  memorial,  containing 
propositions  for  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  forest  and  the  disposal 
of  the  forest  products,  must  also  be  made.  In  other  words,  a  working  plan  is 
made. 

The  forest  map  Is  made  on  a  scale  of  1 :  8,000  by  measuring  In  a  great  many 
lines,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  some  already  staked  headlines,  are  meas- 
ured off,  with  help  of  the  compass,  at  100  meters'  distance  from  each  other  and 
traversing  the  whole  forest  A  change  of  that  method  Is  now  under  considera- 
tion In  order  to  mark  out,  both  on  the  map  and  In  the  forest,  the  permanent 
boundaries  between  the  different  tracts.  The  description  is  Intended  to  form 
the  foundation  for  the  succeeding  plan  of  economy,  and  shall  include  the  result 
of  the  timber  estimation,  which  Is  done  either  by  districts  or  tracts,  in  cubic 
meters. 

The  plan  of  economy  first  defines  the  system  of  management  and  the  rotation 
or  the  proper  age  of  the  forest  trees.  The  age  ui^ually  allowed  to  the  two  most 
common  trees,  pine  and  spruce,  is  about  100  years  In  the  southern  and  not  more 
than  150  years  In  the  northern  part.  The  time  of  rotation  for  the  common 
birch  found  in  pasture  lands  is  from  60  to  80  years.  The  beech  requires  120  to 
140  years  and  the  oak  from  150  up  to  300  years.  Gutting  or  consumption  is 
estimated  according  to  the  so-called  compartment  system  introduced  from  Ger- 
many. To  the  plan  of  economy  also  belong  directions  for  forest  cultivation  and 
drainage,  building  of  roads,  etc. 

This  forest  division,  carried  into  effect  at  the  revisions  and  with  a  carefully 
pursued  cultivation,  creates  a  restocked  forest  of  the  greatest  possible  produc- 
tion for  the  future,  but  suffers  the  fault  of  giving,  during  the  nearest  periods, 
a  very  uneven  present  production. 

In  Sweden  there  are  now  (1900)  no  suitable  regulations  for  divisions  for 
thinning,  but  there  is  a  passing  from  an  old  and  obsolete  method  to  a  better 
one  under  which  the  foresters  adapt  their  own  various  proposals.  Lately  the 
domain  department  has  brought  forth  a  project  for  regulating  the  division  of 
public  forests  for  systematic  thinning.  This  proposition  differs  from  the  regu- 
lations for  tract  cutting  now  in  force  therein  that  the  map  of  the  forest  is 
made  on  a  scale  of  1 :  20,000,  that  only  trees  which  are  disposable  as  timber 
are  estimated  In  regard  to  number  and  cubic  contents,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  th«  yearly  oonsomptioo  is  based  on  the  amount  of  timber  and  the  time  of 
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rotation,  according  to  the  fatnre  relation  between  the  production  and  the 
amount  of  timber  which  Is  expected  to  exist  in  the  forest  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  renewed  and  the  production  raised  to  its  highest  point 

When  taking  out  the  yearly  timber  production,  the  forester,  as  a  rule,  first 
removes  the  trees  that  have  blown  down  and  those  which  are  dry  and 
otherwise  injured.  Next  of  Importance  is  to  remove  standing  seed  trees  or 
other  older  trees  which  prevent  the  growth  of  the  younger  trees.  The  cutting 
must  thereafter  be  extended  to  old  woods  which  have  become  thin  and  sparse, 
and  in  their  place  new  tracts  with  a  better  growth  must  be  established.  The 
thinning  may  now  begin  in  such  young  and  middle-aged  forests  that  are  too 
dense,  and  last  of  all,  the  better  and  older  forests  are  attacked  in  order  to 
complete  the  yearly  production.  In  mountainous  regions  and  other  districts 
where  the  forests  are  liable  to  suffer  from  storms,  it  is  customary  to  let  that 
part  of  the  forest  remain  the  longest  which  forms  a  kind  of  defense  against  the 
fury  of  the  tempests.  In  other  words,  the  cutting  proceeds  against  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  storms  come  with  the  greatest  violence. 

When  not  all  trees  In  an  older  forest  shall  be  felled  at  the  same  time,  the 
forest  supervisor  has  each  separate  tree  marked,  the  mark  being  placed  both  on 
the  trunk  and  near  the  root  or  on  a  larger  root  branch,  so  that  he  can  tell, 
after  the  cutting  is  over,  whether  other  trees  than  those  that  were  marked  have 
been  felled. 

10.  Utilization  of  the  Forests.     (Lumbering,  era) 

Lumbering  Is  usually  done  by  hired  laborers  under  the  supervision  of  a  for- 
ester, and  they  are  paid  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  as  Is  the  case  when 
cutting  cord  wood,  timber,  beams,  rafters,  etc.  When  lumbering  is  done  on  a 
large  scale  the  laborers  .are  organized  into  crews  and  each  crew  employed  on  a 
certain  tract  which  In  Norrland  Is  called  "shlfte,"  assigned  for  harvesting. 
After  markings  have  been  made  for  the  participants  of  the  community  wood 
they  usually  see  to  their  own  lumbering.  When  sale  of  timber  has  been  made 
in  the  larger  public  forests,  the  lumbering  is  almost  always  done  under  the 
charge  of  the  buyer.  Where  forest  economy  Is  managed  with  care  and  on  a 
large  scale,  it  has  been  found  prudent  to  employ  permanent  laborers  who  per- 
form the  lumbering  and  other  forestry  work,  such  as  replanting,  drainage, 
Inclosures,  etc. ;   they  also  assist  in  guarding  tbe  forest. 

Winter  is  usually  the  time  for  lumbering,  as  there  is  then  no  agriculture  in 
progress,  and  it  Is  then  most  convenient  to  get  the  timber  out  of  the  woods. 
Not  only  is  the  supply  of  labor  greater  during  the  winter,  but  there  are  also 
other  conditions  making  this  time  of  the  year  tbe  most  suitable  for  lumbering. 

During  the  winter,  cones  from  coniferous  trees  (with  the  exception  of  the 
silver  flr)  should  be  picked,  as  this  is  naturally  most  easily  done  in  places 
where  trees  have  been  felled.  As  wood  for  fuel  ought  to  lie  over  at  least  one 
summer  to  dry,  it  is  more  profitable  to  cut  one  winter  and  to  haul  it  away  the 
next. 

In  the  great  forests,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  from  which  come  the 
Immense  lumber  piles  and  timber  stores  that  line  the  harbors  of  Norrland's 
seaports,  and  where  a  profound  silence  reigns  during  the  summer,  is  such  life 
and  activity  during  the  winter  mouths  as  can  scarcely  be  Imagined  unless  one 
has  witnessed  it.  A  large  number  of  men  from  the  surrounding  district  are 
then  busy  at  work  cutting  and  hauling  timber  to  the  nearest  landing.  The 
laborers  live  in  cabins  (kojor)  erected  near  the  timber  tract;  for  the  horses, 
temporary  stables  are  built. 

In  felling  the  trees,  the  laborer  must  see  that  the  trees  do  not  fall  in  snch  a 
direction  that  trees  standing  near  may  suffer  therefrom,  that  as  little  wood  as 
possible  is  lost  in  chips,  and  that  the  work  progresses  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
When  trees  are  felled  with  an  ax,  two  incisions  are  made  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  trunk,  and  about  2  per  cent  of  the  wood  is  lost  in  chips.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  crosscut  saws  are  now  commonly  used  both  for  felling  the  tree 
and  for  trimming.  Even  in  northern  Norrland  the  stumps  are  not  allowed  to  be 
more  than  2  or  3  decimeters  In  height. 

The  ax  that  the  wood  chopper  uses  to  trim  off  the  branches  and  to  split  the 
trees  varies  greatly  in  form  in  dilTerent  districts.  The  one  now  commonly 
used  is  the  American  ax,  the  material  of  which  is  quite  thin,  but  thicker  toward 
the  middle,  so  that  the  ax  is  less  liable  to  fasten  in  the  wood.  The  saws  are 
also  of  different  constructions.  The  two  most  widely  used  is  the  straight 
crosscut  saw  and  the  curved  or  crescent-shaped.  The  teeth  of  saws  differ, 
however,  greaUy  in  their  form  and  distance  from  each  other* 
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The  more  difficult  and  consequently  more  ezpenslye  It  is  to  haul  the  timber 
from  the  woods,  the  less  value  it  has.  A  thoughtful  forest  owner  will  there- 
fore endeavor  to  provide  easy  and  suitable  means  of  transportation,  as  he  will 
in  that  manner  raise  the  value  of  his  timber  to  a  considerable  extent.  To 
build  good  roads  through  the  forests  is  one  of  the  more  important  duties  of 
the  forest  economists,  and  large  sums  have  been  expended  for  this  purpose 
during  the  last  years.  In  Norrland  and  Dalame  the  forest  roads  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  the  snowy  winters  there  make  it  both  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient to  make  only  temporary  so-called  winter  roads  leading  directly  from 
the  cutting  places  to  the  landing  stations.  Many  millions  have  been  expended 
in  the  northern  provinces  for  the  clearing  of  the  rivers  in  order  to  make  the 
floating  of  the  timber  more  easy.  In  the  State  forests  in  southern  and  central 
Sweden  much  work  has  been  devoted  to  road  building. 

Floating,  however,  constitutes  the  most  important  way  of  transporting  timber. 
Without  driveways  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  vast  forests  of  northern 
Sweden  available.  After  the  timber  has  been  hauled,  during  the  winter,  to  the 
nearest  stream  on  which  floating  can  be  accomplished,  the  logs  are  measured  in 
regard  to  thickness  and  length  and  provided  with  the  owner's  mark,  whereafter 
the  floating  begins  with  the  spring  flood.  The  timber  is  then  brought  through 
dams,  canals,  smaller  waters  that  have  been  cleared,  smaller  lakes,  etc.,  down  to 
a  larger  body  of  water  or  a  river,  to  which,  in  this  manner,  many  different  rafts 
of  logs  have  been  floated  through  other  water  courses  which  empty  therein. 
Thousands  of  logs  float  farther  down  the  river  until  they  are  caught  in  a  boom, 
where  they  are  sorted  according  to  their  marks  and  brought  to  the  adjacent 
sawmills  or  fastened  together  into  different  rafts  to  be  further  transported  over 
larger  waters.  In  the  rivers,  which  are  cleared  and  provided  with  different 
kinds  of  constructions,  the  logs  are  usually  allowed  to  float  separately,  but  much 
work  is  necessary  before  they  all  reach  their  places  of  destination. 

The  driveways  are  divided  into  districts,  and  these  are  subdivided  into 
"  shifts  "  or  tracts,  and  in  these  certain  persons  are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is 
to  put  out  into  the  water  all  logs  that  float  to  the  shore.  When  the  logs  get 
stuck  in  a  waterfall  or  obstructed  in  some  other  manner  and  form  a  log  Jam,  the 
men  must  hurry  out  to  break  the  Jam,  although  there  may  be  danger  to  life. 
The  men  are  under  the  supervision  of  *'  floating  foremen,"  and  the  latter  under  a 
floating  chief.  By  knocking  and  scraping  against  each  other  the  logs  are  dam- 
aged in  the  ends,  and  therefore  about  30  cubic  meters  are  allowed  on  each  log 
when  the  final  transaction  is  made. 

The  total  export  of  wood  products  from  Sweden  in  1897  amounted  to 
$97,662,700.  Of  this  amount  more  than  half,  or  $49,153,356,  was  received  for 
exported  wooden  wares,  which,  therefore,  in  regard  to  value,  form  the  chief 
export.  Of  raw  material  exported,  boards  and  planks  amounted  to  $34,946,000, 
beams  and  rafters  to  $1,081,000,  ship  timber,  masts,  etc.,  to  $1,080,000,  and  pit 
props  to  nearly  $1,865,000.  Of  manufactured  wooden  ware,  wood  pulp  was 
exported  to  a  value  of  $6,000,000,  turners'  and  carpenters'  finished  products  to  a 
value  of  $2,081,000,  and  matches  to  a  value  of  about  $1,811,000. 

Tbe  export  has  increased  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  regard  to  boards 
and  planks,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  l)etween  1871  and  1897.  During 
the  former  year  the  value  of  the  export  of  these  articles  was  only  $12,210,000, 
while  in  1897  it  amounted  to  nearly  $35,000,000. 

The  cubic  bulk  of  timber  which  brings  this  income  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  7,000,000  cubic  meters  of  raw  material  and  1,200,000  cubic  meters  of  manu- 
factured wooden  ware.  While  the  largest  part  of  the  exported  raw  material 
is  composed  of  coarser  and  relatively  dearer  dimensions,  the  largest  part  of  the 
raw  material  exported  is  less  expensive  material  (pulp  wood,  staves,  etc.). 
Similar  timber  enters  also  largely  into  export  articles  not  classed  as  wood 
products,  such  as  paper,  pasteboard,  etc.  The  amount  of  paper,  pasteboard,  etc., 
etc.,  made  from  wood  pulp  is  considerable. 

The  wood-pulp  industry  of  Sweden  consumes  nearly  2,000,000  cubic  meters 
of  raw  material.  To  the  amount  of  wood  charcoal  that  is  used  for  mining 
purposes  the  woods  contribute  4,500,000  cubic  meters.  But  the  very  largest 
amount  is  used  for  the  country's  own  needs  as  fuel,  buildings,  fen  res,  glass 
works  and  brickyards,  railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles,  boats,  etc.  More  than 
28,000,000  cubic  meters  of  timber  are  at  the  present  time  taken  from  the 
Swedish  forests  every  year,  which  is  generally  considered  more  than  can  be 
cut  without  lessening  the  forest  capital  itself,  which  nevertheless  is  far  frojo 
being  as  great  as  would  be  required  If  all  forest-bearing  land  yielded  Its 
greatest  possible  production. 
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11.  Law  Pboihtlqated  Jmn  29,  1806,  Rbqxtlatihg  Fobest  Consttmftion  otf 
Lands  Leased  by  the  State  in  the  Provinces  or  No&bland  and  Koppabbebo, 
AND  Still  in  Force. 

1.  On  lands  in  the  provinces  of  Norrland  and  Eopparberg,  of  which  hereafter 
the  Grown  may  grant  a  lease,  the  owner  shall  have  no  other  right  to  the  forest  of 
the  estate  than  to  take  sufficient  timber  and  fuel  for  household  purposes,  without 
survey;  and,  after  survey  and  marking  by  the  Crown  officers,  to  appropriate  and 
sell  all  that,  in  addition  thereto,  may  be  felled  without  injury  to  the  forest 
Neither  may,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil,  the  forest  be  felled  other- 
wise than  above  is  indicated,  unless  the  owner,  as  hereafter  stated,  has  obtained 
special  permission  thereto  from  the  governor  of  the  province. 

2.  What  is  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  section  for  estates  arising  from  settle- 
ments on  which  the  Grown  may  hereafter  grant  a  lease  shall  also  be  in  force  for 
such  estates  arising  from  settlements  on  which  lease  already  has  been  granted, 
and  where  the  prescribed  duties  of  building  and  cultivating  have  not  been  ful- 
filled within  the  time  specified;  and  our  respective  governors  of  the  provinces 
shall,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  is  the  case  or  not,  as  soon  as  conven- 
ient, and  at  least  within  the  time  when,  according  to  existing  rules  heretofore, 
settlements  ought  to  be  inspected,  order  an  inspection  to  be  held  in  the  order 
prescribed,  at  such  settlements  on  which  the  Grown  has  granted  the  lease,  before 
the  issuing  of  the  regulations,  and  the  accord  hereof  to  be  transmitted  to  our 
governor  of  the  province.  Should  at  any  settlement  the  prescribed  duties  of  cul- 
tivating and  building  not  have  been  fulfilled  within  the  time  heretofore  specified, 
our  governor  of  the  province  shall,  by  a  special  resolution,  from  which  appeal 
may  be  had  in  usual  order,  and  where  there  can  be  no  question  of  dispossession, 
declare  that,  since  the  settlement,  when  the  duties  of  building  and  cultivating 
have  been  fulfilled  at  some  future  period,  the  owner  will  only  have  such  right  to 
the  forest  as  is  stated  in  I  1. 

3.  It  shall  be  specially  stated  In  all  the  resolutions  by  which  a  settlement  is 
transferred  under  the  title  of  "  skattehemman,"  or  copyhold  estate,  whether  the 
owner  shall  have  full  right  to  the  forest  belonging  to  the  same  or  only  enjoy 
the  limited  right  mentioned  in  section  1;  this  ought  to  be  recorded  in  the 
ground-rent  book. 

4.  Any  owner  of  copyhold  estate  mentioned  in  sections  1  and  2  who  shall 
infringe  the  right  to  the  forest  of  the  estate  given  him  by  this  law  will  be 
punished  as  for  unlawful  felling  of  forest,  as  per  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
the  penal  law.  The  officers  of  the  forest  crops,  as  well  as  the  foresters,  shall 
be  entitled  to  prefer  charges  against  such  offenders,  and  to  seize  unlawfully 
felled  timber.  The  party  who  makes  the  seizure  shall  receive  20  per  cent;  the 
balance  shall  go  to  the  forest-planting  funds. 

12.  Forestry  Instruction. 

The  principal  institution  in  Sweden  for  instruction  In  forestry  is  the  Royal 
Forest  Institute,  at  Stockholm.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground  in 
a  grove  close  to  the  bridge  as  one  turns  from  the  city  to  enter  the  Deer  Park. 
The  course  of  study  occupies  two  years.  Tuition  is  free.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission must  have  sound  health,  be  neither  under  18  nor  over  28  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  passed  an  examination  such  as  admits  to  the  university,  which 
includes  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language  and  either  the  English  or  French. 
Among  the  studies  pursued  are  the  classification  and  division  of  forest,  forest 
culture,  and  the  quality  of  timber,  forest  technology,  climate  and  soil,  forest 
botany,  forest  insects,  art  of  hunting,  mathematics,  forest  and  game  laws,  map 
drawing,  etc.  Four  pupils  receive  from  the  State  a  stipend,  as  assistance,  of 
250  rix-dollars  each  per  year.  Graduates  are  regarded  as  members  of  the 
forest  "  Stat,"  or  corps,  and  are  in  the  line  of  promotion  therein,  their  first 
appointment  being  that  of  assistant  chief  of  range,  which  is  generally  received 
immediately  after  graduation  and  opens  the  way  to  their  earning  about  600 
rix-dollars  a  year  in  surveying  and  other  work  connected  with  forest  In  ten 
years  they  can  be  promoted  to  "  Jftgm&stare,"  or  chief  of  range.  Above  this 
last  office  is  the  position  of  forest  inspector,  which  has  been  created  for  three  or 
four  years.  Fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  rix-dollars  are  annually  appropri- 
ated for  the  support  of  the  institute.  There  are  four  active  instructors,  namely, 
the  director  and  three  "  lektors,"  or  teachers. 

Besides  the  institute  there  are,  in  Sweden,  six  forest  schools  which  are  prin- 
cipally supported  by  the  Government  and  located  at  the  following  places: 
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Tlerpfl,  Upsala  Oonntj;  Omba*g8,  OstergOtland  County;  B5da,  Oalma  Countj; 
Daniels  Lands,  Ghristlanstad  Ck>mil7 ;  Hunn^erg,  Elf sborg  Ck)iint7 ;  and  Sllbre^ 
Wester  Norrland  Ck>unt7.  Tuition  at  the  forest  schools  is  free,  and,  besides, 
10  pupils  at  each  school  receive  board  and  lodging  free.  The  course  of  study 
lasts  eight  months.  Some  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  taught  in  the 
folk-schools  is  all  that  is  required  for  admittance.  A  graduate  of  a  forest 
school  can  be  employed  as  a  forest  watchman  at  about  300  rix-dollars  per  year 
and  use  of  a  dwelling  and  patch  of  ground. 

THS  rOBEST  INBTITTTTB — ^ITS  OBJECT  AIH)  OBOANIZATIOR* 
[Regnlatlons  issued  May  25,  I860.] 

1.  A  suitable  locality  in  the  royal  park,  near  Stockholm,  shall  continue  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Forest  Institute,  embracing  lecture  rooms,  library 
rooms  for  collections,  the  director,  one  teacher,  and  one  porter,  also  necessary 
ground  for  nursery,  tree  planting,  and  target  ground ;  a  suitable  forest  in  the 
yiclnity  of  the  city  shall  also  be  placed  under  the  regular  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  institute,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  pupils  practical  knowledge 
herein. 

2.  In  order  to  teach  the  pupils  surveying,  appraisement,  and  the  technical 
terms  of  the  forest,  they  shall,  during  a  certain  time  every  year,  be  employed 
In  forests  suitable  for  the  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers ;  separate 
funds  will  be  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

3.  To  assist  the  pupils  during  their  stay  at  the  institute,  a  certain  number  of 
stipends,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  separately  fixed,  will  be  assigned  to  such 
indigent  pupils  who  have  made  themselves  deserving  of  the  same  through  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  good  conduct. 

4.  The  institute  is  to  be  managed  by  a  director,  appointed  by  His  Royal 
Majesty,  and  the  director,  together  with  four  teachers,  also  appointed  by  His 
Royal  Majesty,  will  furnish  the  Instruction,  viz :  One,  the  care  and  management 
of  forests ;  one,  hunting  and  forest  laws ;  one,  natural  history ;  and  one,  mathe- 
matics. These  teachers  will  be  entitled  to  their  years  of  service  as  merits  equal 
to  the  forest  and  chase  officers  of  the  Kingdom,  the  two  latter  only  in  case  they 
have  graduated  at  the  Forest  Institute.  For  the  appointing  of  director,  as  well 
as  teachers,  the  forest  administration  will  nominate  candidates.  At  the  in- 
stitute is  also  a  porter,  appointed  by  the  director,  and  may  by  him  be  removed. 

5.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  mathematics  and  natural  history 
to  the  extent  required  for  the  superintendence  of  forests  and  the  chase ;  knowl- 
edge of  the  regulations  for  the  forest  and  the  chase,  bookkeeping,  and  of  the 
forms  for  forest  accounts ;  hunting ;  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  for- 
est appraisement ;  cultivation  of  wood  and  forest  technology ;  as  well  as  expert- 
ness  in  surveying,  map  drawing,  leveling,  and  shooting. 

6.  The  course  of  instruction  will  be  continued  during  two  years,  counted 
from  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  June  every  year,  and  be  so  arranged 
that  fully  educated  pupils  may  yearly  graduate  and  new  ones  be  admitted  in 
their  place. 

7.  Pupils  who  wish  to  obtain  certificates  of  having  graduated  shall,  having 
previously  undergone  a  probation  at  a  public  examination,  manifest  sufficient 
knowledge  and  skill  in  all  the  branches  which  they  have  been  taught  at  the 
institute.  In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  for  forest  management,  the  pupil 
shall  prove  himself  to  have  satisfactorily  constructed  a  map,  with  regular  plan 
of  forest  surveying  and  cultivation. 

8.  The  instruction  shall  continue  during  the  whole  year,  with  the  exception 
of  three  week's  vacation  during  Christmas  and  one  week  after  the  yearly  exam- 
ination, and  shall  be  thus  regulated,  that  the  pupils  acquire  from  the  com- 
mencement of  October  until  the  end  of  May,  theoretical  and  such  practical 
knowledge  as  local  circumstances  at  the  institute  admit  of,  and  that  during 
the  summer  months  the  pupils  are  occupied  in  the  forests  of  the  Government 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  with  surveying  and  estimating  of 
forests  and  with  the  most  usual  modes  of  the  cultivation,  care,  and  felling 
of  trees. 

9.  Every  year,  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  June,  the  pupils  shall 
be  publicly  examined  in  all  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  received  instruc- 
tion. The  pupil  who,  having  previously  undergone  a  probation,  proves  himself 
at  the  examination  to  possess  the  knowledge  and  skill  mentioned  in  section  7 
may,  without  regard  to  the  longer  or  shorter  time  he  has  beea  at  the  college^ 
receive  due  certificate. 
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THB  DIBECTOB  OT  THE  TOBKST  IHSTITUTB. 

10.  The  director  ongbt  to  have  made  himself  known  as  possessing  knowledge 
and  experience  of  forest  managing  and  shall  live  within  the  locality  of  the 
institute,  in  order  properly  to  exercise  his  functions.  His  duties  shall  embrace 
not  only  the  administration  of  the  Institute  and  the  responsibility  of  its  opera- 
tions and  of  the  completeness  of  the  instruction,  but  also  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  and  spread  throughout  the  country  the  science  of  forest  management. 

It  shall  consequently  be  the  duty  of  the  director — 

(1)  To  quarterly  collect  from  the  treasury  of  His  Royal  Majesty  and  the 
realm,  at  the  request  of  the  forest  administration,  the  funds  assgined  to 
salaries  and  maintenance  of  the  institute;  to  dispose  of  these  funds  according 
to  regulations,  and  for  each  calendar  year  account  for  their  disposal,  which 
accounts  shall  be  delivered  before  the  end  of  the  next  following  February  to 
the  forest  administration  for  auditing; 

(2)  To  watch  over  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  ground,  buildings,  nurs- 
eries, archives,  library,  collections,  tools,  implements,  and  other  movables  of 
the  institute,  and  to  see  to  it  that  complete  lists  of  the  same  are  made  out  and 
always  at  hand.  He  shall,  however,  according  to  what  is  stated  below,  have 
right  to  suitably  distribute  between  the  teachers  the  administration  and  care 
of  collections,  tools,  and  the  movables; 

(8)  Having  examined  the  certificates  produced  and  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  the  candidates  for  admission  to  admit  them  as  pupils,  and, 
according  to  statements  of  the  teachers,  separately  for  each  branch,  issue  cer- 
tificates to  pupils  who  have  finished  their  course,  and  to  propose  to  the  forest 
administration  the  distribution  of  the  assigned  stipends  among  such  pupils 
who  shall  be  considered  most  deserving  of  the  same ; 

(4)  To  issue  regulations  as  well  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and 
morality  within  the  institute  as  for  the  suitable  course  of  teaching  and  the  man- 
ner of  imparting  the  same,  for  which  purpose  the  director  shall  make  out  a 
regular  table  of  instruction,  so  that  the  business  be  properly  distributed  between 
the  teachers,  and  the  time  advantageously  employed  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils ; 

(6)  To  himself  instruct  in  one  of  the  head  branches  of  forest  economy  as  well 
as,  business  permitting,  be  present  at  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
pupils  in  the  other  branches; 

(6)  To  endeavor  in  every  possible  manner  to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
spread  of  an  improved  forest  economy  and  management  of  the  chase  within  the 
Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  which  he  must  keep  himself  Informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  science  and  technical  terms  of  the  forest,  even  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  to  write  and  publish  pamphlets  on  the  subject  whenever  circumstances 
require ; 

(7)  To  report  to  the  forest  administration  partly  such  business  which  re- 
quires the  decision  of  His  Royal  Majesty  and  partly  such  steps  In  regard  to 
an  improved  forest  economy  and  management  of  the  chase  within  the  Kingdom 
which  may  be  found  necessary; 

(8)  To  make  such  rei)orts  or  give  such  Information  concerning  the  forest 
economy  and  the  management  of  the  chase  which  the  forest  administration 
may  demand,  as  well  as  to  render  to  the  same  yearly  accounts  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institute ;  and 

(9)  To  give  the  porter  instructions  in  regard  to  his  attendance  and  other 
duties  at  the  institute. 

THE  TEACHEBS  AT  THE  F0BE8T  INSTITX7TE. 

11.  The  teacher  of  forest  economy  ought  to  have  graduated  at  the  institute 
with  honors,  and  thereafter,  on  his  own  responsibility,  managed  a  forest  district, 
and  as  his  services  are  constantly  required  he  ought  to  live  within  the  Institute. 
This  teacher  shall — 

(1)  Instruct  and  examine  in  all  the  branches  of  forest  economy  In  which 
the  director  himself  does  not  teach;  and,  besides,  practically  instruct  the 
pupils  in  surveying  and  estimating  of  the  area  of  forests,  and  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  trees,  construction  of  maps,  valuation  of  soil,  growing  and  felled  timber, 
to  collect  and  preserve  seeds,  the  laying-out  and  care  of  nurseries,  forest  grow- 
ing and  planting,  the  position  of  seed  trees,  clearing,  to  quench  quicksand, 
felling  of  trees,  assorting  and  marking  of  timber,  as  wei^  as  to  conduct  a  party 
of  the  pupils  in  the  forests  for  practical  measuring,  efltlmatin&  and  dividing 
of  forest  land; 
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(2)  To  lATe  under  his  care,  and  to  account  for,  the  archives,  library,  and 
moTables  of  the  institute,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  which  the  teacher  of 
the  chase  and  regulations  is  responsible ; 

(8)  To  manage  the  economy  of  and  account  for  the  forests  assigned  to  the 
care  of  the  institute ; 

(4)  To  assist  the  director  in  watching  over  that  given  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed, and  in  maintaining  industry  and  order  among  the  pupils;  and 

(5)  To  take  command  of  the  place  in  the  absence  of  the  director. 

12.  The  teacher  of  the  chase  and  regulations  shall  have  graduated  at  the 
Institute  with  honors,  and  thereafter  served  at  the  forest  and  chase  corps  of  the 
Kingdom.    This  teacher  shall — 

(1)  Instruct  and  examine  in  the  knowledge  of  firearms,  shooting,  the  theory 
and  technical  terms  of  the  chase,  forest  and  chase  regulations,  and  bookkeeping ; 

(2)  Assist  at  the  practices  in  forest  economy,  and  conduct,  during  the  summer 
season,  a  party  of  the  pupils  on  practical  measuring,  estimating,  and  dividing 
of  forest  land; 

(3)  To  exerci^  the  pupils  in  target  practice,  and  also,  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  hunting  and  driving  game,  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  care  of 
wolf  pits,  traps,  nets,  and  cages;  the  making  and  care  of  hunting  implements, 
the  keeping  of  forests,  as  well  as  to  prefer  charges  against  poachers  and  other 
offenders  against  game  and  forest  laws;  and 

(4)  To  take  care  of  and  account  for  the  tools  and  collections  of  models 
of  the  institute,  as  well  as  of  the  forest  and  bunting  implements,  and  of  what 
belongs  to  the  target  ground. 

13.  The  teacher  of  natural  history  ought  to  have  made  himself  known  as 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  this  science.    His  duties  shall  be — 

(1)  To  instruct  and  examine  in  those  parts  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  miner- 
alogy which  are  required  for  the  knowledge  of  forest  climate  and  soil,  in  general, 
and  forest  botany,  and  in  zoology,  as  far  as  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  con- 
nected with  the  forests; 

(2)  To  Instruct  in  the  manner  of  preparing  herbaria,  and  of  stuffing  and  pre- 
serving animals  and  insects; 

(3)  To  conduct  the  pupils  on  mlneralogical  and  botanical  excursions,  and  to 
practice  with  them  the  examining  of  soil  and  plants ; 

(4)  To  instruct  the  pupils  during  visits  to  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  and 

(5)  To  take  care  of  and  account  for  the  zoological  and  botanical  collections 
of  the  institute,  and  to  make  out  complete  lists  of  the  same. 

14.  The  teacher  of  mathematics  ought  to  have  made  himself  known  as  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  this  science.  This  teacher  shall  instruct  and  examine 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  planimetry,  stereometry,  trigonometry,  conical  sections, 
geometrical  constructions,  descriptive  geometry,  general  and  forest  architecture, 
elements  of  mechanics,  and  theory  of  the  construction  and  use  of  mathematical 
instruments.  He  shall  besides  practice  with  the  pupils  the  drawing  and  copy- 
ing of  maps,  calculating  of  areas,  sketching  maps,  surveying,  construction  of 
buildings  and  roads  for  forest  purposes,  with  estimates  of  materials  and  labor, 
measuring  of  cubic  contents,  and  adjustment  of  instrument&  [There  are  at 
present  six  teachers  in  the  institute.] 

PT7FILS  AT  THE  FOBEST  INSTITUTK. 

15.  In  order  to  be  admitted  at  the  forest  institute  application  shall  be  made 
to  the  director  within  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  [now  before  the  1st  of 
July]  and  the  following  certificates  annexed  to  the  same : 

That  the  applicant  is  at  least  18  and  not  above  28  years  old;  that  his  con- 
stitution is  good  and  faultless,  and  not  affected  with  any  kind  of  incurable 
disease ;  that  he  has  always  conducted  himself  well ;  that  he  either  has  passed 
such  examination  and  obtained  certificates  of  approval  in  mathematics,  natural 
history,  and  Swedish  grammar,  which  entitles  him  to  enter  the  universities 
of  the  Kingdom,  or  that  he  has  been  examined  by  the^  appointed  teachers  at  any 
of  the  elementary  schools  within  the  Kingdom  in  each  of  these  branches,  and 
found  to  possess  sufficient  knowledge  therein  to  enable  him  to  graduate  from 
the  school;  also,  that  he  has,  during  at  least  one  year,  with  some  forester 
practiced  and  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  the  economy  and  surveying  of  the 

forest 

16.  Applicants  whose  applications  are  complete,  and  who  consequently  may 
expect  to  flU  the  vacancies  at  the  institute,  must  publicly  and  in  the  presence 
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of  the  director  be  examined  by  the  teachers  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  pla- 
nimetry and  stereometry,  general  botanies,  and  zoology;  also,  to  write  a 
Swedish  theme. 

17.  Those  exhibiting  the  greatest  knowledge  shall  have  the  preference  of 
being  admitted  to  the  Institute. 

18.  At  the  commencement  of  every  year  the  director  shall  propose  to  the  for- 
est administration  for  receiving  of  stipends  those  of  the  pupils  who  are  in  need 
of  assistance  and  have  shown  themselves  most  deserving  of  same  tlirough  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  orderly  conduct 

19.  The  pupils  shall  obey  the  orders  of  the  director  and  the  teachers,  orderly 
and  decently  conduct  themselves,  follow  the  regulations  at  the  institute,  and 
attentively  and  industriously  profit  by  the  instructions. 

20.  Should  the  pupil  disobey  the  orders  of  the  director  or  the  teachers,  create 
any  disturbance  at  the  institute,  conduct  himself  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or 
neglect  his  studies,  he  shall  receive  warning  from  the  director.  Should  he  not 
then  change  his  conduct,  but  continue  his  offenses,  the  director  shall,  after 
having  consulted  the  teachers,  send  him  away  from  the  institute.  [There  are 
now  a  higher  and  lower  course  at  the  institute.  For  admission  to  the  higher 
course  applicant  must  have  graduated  at  the  forest  school,  Omsberg.] 

THB  rOBEST  SCHOOLS — THEIB  OBJECT  AND  OBGANIZATIOir. 

21.  Suitable  localities,  large  enough  to  permit  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  live 
there,  shall  be  placed  to  the  disposal  of  the  forest  schools  at  such  places  as  will 
be  especially  determined  upon. 

22.  To  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  unable  to  maintain  themselves  at  the 
school,  sufficient  assistance  shall  be  given,  according  to  what  is  therefor  spe- 
cially prescribed. 

23.  The  forest  schools  shall  be  managed,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
nearest  chief  of  range,  by  a  teacher  appointed  by  His  Royal  Majesty  the  King, 
after  having  been  proposed  to  the  situation  by  the  governor  of  the  province  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  forest  administration;  this  teacher  shall  be  assisted 
by  a  ranger,  nominated  by  the  forest  administration. 

24.  The  instruction  at  the  forest  school  shall  embrace  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic  and  the  rules  of  proportion  In  whole  and  decimal  numbers;  knowl- 
edge of  scales  for  plan  drawings,  as  far  as  required  for  making  of  maps  and 
measuring  distances;  knowledge  of  square  and  cubic  measures  with  practical 
application  at  the  measuring  of  the  extent  and  contents  of  surfaces  and  solid 
bodies ;  knowledge  of  the  nourishing  organs  of  the  forest  trees  and  of  their  food 
and  the  natural  conditions  for  their  thriving ;  knowledge  of  the  most  dangerous 
insects  of  the  Swedish  forest  and  of  the  manner  of  destroying  them ;  the  chief 
principles  of  rational  forest  economy,  and  knowl^ge  of  the  rules  existing  for 
the  peace  and  keeping  of  forests,  marking  and  carrying  of  timber,  hunting,  and 
also  of  the  legal  form  for  entering  charges.  The  pupils  will  also  be  practiced 
in  marking  out  and  measuring  of  forest  lines;  tilling  places  and  sowing  fields; 
calculating  of  the  cubic  contents  of  trees  and  timber ;  the  position  of  seed  trees ; 
sowing  by  hand  and  planting,  as  well  as  the  preparing  of  the  soil  for  forest 
growing;  collecting  and  assorting  of  forest  seeds;  clearing  and  cutting,  assort- 
ing, and  piling  of  timber ;  marking  cattle  and  making  out  of  grazing  lists ;  lay- 
ing up  and  keeping  patrol  lists;  making  out  lists  of  unlawfully  felled  timber 
on  which  embargo  has  been  laid;  monthly  reports  and  service  accounts;  the 
trapping  of  beasts,  and  the  grand  chase. 

25.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  begin  on  the  1st  of  October  every  year  and 
continue  until  the  middle  of  the  following  June,  during  which  time  all  the 
respective  subjects  and  exercises  shall  have  beoi  taught  to  the  pupils,  where- 
after they  are  publicly  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  range  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  knowledge  and  skill  they  have  acquired. 

26.  The  pupil  who  has  satisfactorily  passed  the  examination  is  entitled  to 
receive  certificate  of  approved  skill,  issued  by  the  chief  of  range  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school. 

THE  TEAOHEB  Or  THB  SCHOOL. 

27.  For  the  competency  as  teacher  at  the  forest  school,  which  office  entitles 
him  to  count  as  many  years  of  service  within  the  forest  and  chase  corps,  the  ap- 
plicant shall  have  graduated  at  the  forest  institute  and  received  certificate  of 
approved  knowledge,  besides  having  been  forest  manager  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility.   This  teacher  is  the  chief  in  command  at  the  place,  the  principal  of  the 
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school,  and  accounts  for  and  is  responsible  for  the  proper  management  of  the 
schooL  He  shall,  consequently,  quarterly  receive  the  funds  assigned  to  the 
school,  use  them  with  judgment,  and  yearly  account  for  the  same,  which  account 
shall,  within  the  time  specified  in  §  10,  sec.  1,  for  the  forest  institute  and  for 
the  object  mentioned  in  the  said  section,  be  forwarded  to  the  forest  administra- 
tion through  the  governor  of  the  province.  It  shall,  besides,  be  his  duty  to 
arrange  the  teaching  and  exercises  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils;  to  keep  good 
order  and  decent  conduct  within  the  school ;  to  impart  himself  the  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  to  superintend  and  correct  the  exercises  and  work  in  the 
forest  He  shall  also  render  yearly  report  over  the  operations  of  the  school, 
which  is  forwarded  to  the  forest  administration  through  the  governor  of  the 
province. 

THE  ASSISTANT. 

28.  The  assistant  must  have  made  himself  known  as  steady  and  orderly,  to 
be  able  to  write,  and  well  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  forest  works.  He  is 
subordinate  to  the  direct  command  of  the  teacher;  he  has  the  care  of  all  the 
implements  and  materials  of  the  school,  for  which  he  is  responsible  and  shall 
account  for  to  the  teacher;  manages  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher, 
and  is  responsible  that  the  exercises  and  works  are  properly  done,  and  assists 
in  keeping  good  order  among  the  pupils. 

THE  ^TTFILB  OF  THE  FOBBST  SCHOOL. 

29.  Those  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  the  forest  school  shall  make  their  appli- 
cation to  the  principal  In  their  own  handwriting,  with  annexed  respective  cer- 
tificate of  a  clergyman,  of  good  conduct,  and  of  good  and  faultless  bodily  con- 
stitution, and  if  the  applicant  has  been  in  service,  a  service  certificate;  the 
applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  fluently  Swedish  and  Latin  letters  and  writing, 
write  a  legible  hand,  know  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  be  from  20  to 
30  years  old. 

30.  Having  examined  the  application  and  the  applicants,  the  principal  of  the 
school  shall  admit  as  pupils  the  most  skillful  and  of  best  conduct. 

31.  The  pupils  shall  obey  the  orders  of  the  teacher  and  assistant,  and  observe 
industry,  order,  and  good  conduct.  Should  the  pupil  disobey  the  teacher  or  the 
assistant,  disobey  the  rules  of  the  school,  be  neglectful  or  disorderly  in  his  con- 
duct, or  should  he  create  disturbance,  he  shall  receive  warning  of  the  principal ; 
should  he  not  then  change  his  conduct,  but  continue  his  offenses,  the  principal 
shall  send  him  away  from  the  school. 

PRIVATE  FOREST  INSTRUCTION. 

82.  For  the  establishing  of  forest  schools  in  the  respective  provinces  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  education  of  competent  assistants  for  managing  private 
forests,  the  Government  will  yearly  contribute  as  for  as  the  funds  will  per- 
mit, provided  the  communities  which  apply  for  such  assistance  shall  fulfill 
the  following  conditions : 

(1)  That  the  community  shall  place  requisite  locality  to  the  disposal  of  the 
school,  furnish  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupils  with  apartments,  and  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school ; 

(2)  That  the  organization  of  the  school  and  the  proposed  rules  for  Its  opera- 
tion, has  been  sanctioned  by  His  Royal  Majesty ;  and 

(3)  That  the  operations  of  the  school,  of  which  a  yearly  report  shall  be  made 
to  the  forest  administration,  shall  be  exercised  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  nearest  chief  of  range  and  the  forest  administration. 

18.  Rbgttlations  for  the  Division  of  the  Fublio  Forests  for  the  Purpose 

OF  Systematic  Economy. 

[l88Ded  June  29,  1867.    Drawn  up  by  Mr.  C.  A.  T.  BJOrkman.] 

1.  The  dividing  of  a  forest  consists  in  its  dellnatton  on  a  map  with  descrip- 
tion and  economical  plan  based  on  careful  estimates  having  a  view  to  the 
future  of  the  forest  and  the  highest  reasonable  income  that  can  be  derived 
from  It 
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2.  The  allotting  Is  effected  flo  tbat  there  may  be  introduced,  as  drcamstances 
require,  high-forest  culture  with  tract  cutting  or  systematic  thinning,  or,  never- 
theless,  for  applying  low-forest  culture. 

3.  Forest  is  divided,  according  to  its  extent  and  nature,  into  more  or  leas 
blocks.  Smaller  forests,  however,  may  each  comprise  only  a  single  block.  The 
block  is  divided  into  divisions  or  parcels,  whose  limits  are  generally  determined 
by  natural  formation  or  permanent  marks,  and  these  again  into  subdivisions^ 
Including  differences  which  have  been  observed  in  surveying,  delineating,  and 
estimating  the  forest 

4.  In  the  surveying  is  noted  only  such  differences  of  the  forest  stand  and 
grounds  as,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  method  of  forest  work,  exercise 
some  influence  thereon ;  and  with  the  objects  and  differences  noted  at  the  sur- 
veying shall  be  added  on  the  map  the  boundaries  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
facts.  When  a  correct  map  happens  to  have  been  previously  drawn  up,  a  copy 
of  it,  with  requisite  additions,  shall  be  used  in  the  allotment  of  the  forest. 

5.  The  map  of  the  forest  shall  be  drawn  up  on  such  scale  as  allows  requisite 
clearness  in  specifying  what  should  be  noted  thereon  for  the  economy  of  the 
forest. 

6.  The  forest  is  estimated  in  cubic  feet  or  in  cords  of  100  cubic  feet  (Swed- 
ish) solid  measure,  except  when  the  allotment  or  dividing  takes  place  for  thin- 
ning (applicable  to  heavy  timber),  when  the  estimate  is  made  by  number  or 
piece.  The  estimate  ought,  as  near  as  possible,  to  correspond  with  the  reality, 
but  had  better  be  too  low  than  too  high. 

7.  The  description  shall  include  all  important  matters  which,  at  the  execution 
of  the  allotment,  can  be  of  weight  for  the  economy  of  the  forest. 

8.  The  plan  of  management  is  drawn  up  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  and 
ought  to  include  the  requisite  prescriptions  as  to  the  manner  of  working  the 
forest,  rotation  time,  consumption,  culture,  and  the  other  means  of  administra- 
tion which  have  not  already  been  prescribed  by  the  public  statutes. 

0.  Tract  cutting  will  have  the  preference,  as  a  manner  of  working  the  forest, 
except  where,  from  local  circumstances,  it  is  unsuitable. 

10.  The  rotation  period  should  be  extended  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  raising 
the  different  sorts  of  trees  and  forest  production  which  are  counted  on  from 
the  forest,  but  without  occasioning  such  delay  in  consumption  that  any  part  of 
the  forest  shall  thereby  receive  injury  or  deteriorate  in  valua 

11.  The  estimate  of  what  shall  be  consumed  during  the  period  of  division  or 
allotment  shall  be  based  on  the  forest's  growth,  the  extent  of  ground,  and  on 
the  known  quantity  of  wood  and  timber,  ascertained  by  careful  calculation, 
whereof  no  more  may  be  taken  out  than  corresponds  with  the  growth  of  the 
forest  during  the  said  time. 

12.  During  the  last  year  of  the  division  period  a  revision  Is  made  for  search- 
ing out  the  changes  the  forest  has  undergone  and  for  drawing  up  the  economy 
plan  for  the  following  division  period. 

Moreover,  the  Government  having  authorized  the  administration  of  forests  to 
issue  regulations  which  may  be  required  in  conformity  with  the  above  prin- 
ciples, the  administration  of  forests  has  found  it  reasonable  to  ordain  as 
follows : 

1.  The  method  of  working  a  forest,  mentioned  In  paragraph  2,  above,  can, 
where  necessary,  be  introduced  on  the  same  block,  though  on  separate  parts 
thereof;  for  example,  forest-grown  rocky  hills,  moss  tracts,  or  other  land  on 
which  systematic  thinning  seems  an  object,  also  such  tracts  as  seem  suitable  for 
low-forest  culture,  may  enter  into  the  same  plan  of  economy  with  tract  cutting, 
where  the  grounds  have  not  sufficient  extent  for  more  than  one  block. 

2.  In  dividing  the  forests  into  blocks,  regard  is  had  that  as  far  as  possible 
the  older,  middle-aged,  and  young  forest  stands  are  in  suitable  relations  to 
each  other,  also  that  the  block  obtains  a  proper  form.  The  ground  allotted  hi 
the  block  for  tract  cutting  may  not  exceed  "6,000  quadrat  ref"  (1,306  acres). 
With  the  introducing  of  systematic  heavy-timber  thinning,  block  allotment  is 
fixed  according  to  the  means  for  floating,  and  accordingly  a  connected  forest  of 
even  12,000  acres  may  be  reckoned  to  a  block,  providing  the  product  therefrom 
can  be  floated  on  the  same  water  course.  iJinds  whereon  low-forest  culture  is 
introduced,  and  which  are  not  entered  in  the  economy  plan  that  has  been  flxed 
for  tract  cutting  are  divided  into  blocks  of  at  nK>st  120  acres.  When  blocks 
are  not  situated  apart,  they  ought  to  have  natural  boundaries,  as  water  courses, 
marsh,  and  rocky-hill  extents,  etc.,  or  nevertheless  be  bounded  by  highways  or 
fences ;  but  if  such  do  not  exist,  they  are  separated  by  means  of  a  line  cleared 
through  the  forest  to  the  width  of  20  feet 
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8.  In  dividing  the  block  Into  parcels  or  dlylsions,  the  principal  object  of 
which  l8  to  facilitate  "  orienting  "  or  astronomical  directions,  and  clearness  In 
description,  likewise  attaining  an  approximating  homogeneous  stand,  the  same 
is  to  be  obserred  concerning  their  boundaries  that  has  Just  been  mentioned  in 
respect  to  blocks.  Neyertheless  the  separating  lines  may  be  cleared  only  the 
width  of  10  feet  The  forest  land  of  a  division  should  not  exceed  200  acres, 
except  in  forests  which  are  allotted  for  merchantable  or  heavy  timber,  within 
which,  as  comprising  the  division  or  parcel,  may  be  reckoned  only  those  parts 
divided  by  natural  boundarlea  Connected  forest  blocks  of  200  acres  extent  or 
less  constitute  only  a  division  or  parcel. 

4.  The  surveying  of  a  forest,  where  it  is  so  required,  may  be  based,  as  here- 
tofore, on  parallel  lines  running  in  right  angles,  or  over  valleys  and  summit 
extents  in  oblique  direction.  Nevertheless  hereafter  these  lines  ought  not  to 
be  cut  or  cleared  more  than  is  necessary  for  making  them  visible,  but  shall 
Instead  be  blazed  to  a  breadth  of  10  feet  In  the  allotment  of  the  forest  for  the 
purpose  of  systematic  heavy-timber  thinning,  smaller  Impediments,  unless 
sketched  on  the  map,  shall  only  be  noted  in  the  description. 

5.  Forest  maps  shall  be  drawn  up  on  a  scale  of  -g^  of  natural  size,  with 
these  exceptions :  Lands  allotted  for  heavy-timber  thinning  shall  be  mapped  on  a 
scale  of  T^inr  o'  natural  size;  lands  for  low-forest  culture,  according  to  sepa- 
rate plan  of  economy,  shall  be  mapped  on  a  scale  of  rArv  of  natural  size.  A 
separate  map  is  drawn  up  for  each  block.  On  the  just-mentioned  maps  of 
rdhnr  scale  two  or  three  blocks  may,  nevertheless,  be  contained,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  the  forest  is  composed  of  several  blocks,  with  map  for 
each,  a  comprehensive  map  of  the  whole  forest  may  be  prepared,  showing  the 
relative  situation  of  the  blocks,  on  a  scale  of  ao}oo  o^  natural  size;  and  with 
heavy-timber  thinning  rvhnf  of  natural  size.  The  map  of  the  floating  courses, 
below  mentioned,  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  tuWo  of  natural  size.  When  a  com- 
prehensive map  on  the  scale  aforementioned  has  been  prepared,  the  floating 
courses  should  be  shown  thereon,  and  in  such  case  no  separate  map  of  these  is 
needed.  The  maps  shall  be  well  and  plainly  drawn,  colored,  provided  with 
names  of  bordering  estates,  forests,  or  the  like,  written  around,  title,  scale,  and 
north  direction  whereon  the  variation  is  observed.  The  cleared  or  blazed  lines 
and  the  separating  lines  pertaining  to  the  project  for  period  allotment  or  divi- 
sion shall  be  drawn  on  the  map;  also  the  yearly  clearing  or  cutting  l>ounds 
in  the  first  period;  the  latter,  nevertheless,  only  on  maps  of  forests  which  are 
not  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  forest  corps. 

6.  The  valuation  or  estimate  of  the  forest  Is  undertaken  in  conformity  with 
the  recognized  principles  of  forest  science  separately  for  each  subdivision,  with 
regard  to  differences  of  ground  and  forest  stand. 

7.  The  description  consists  of  general  and  stand  description. 

8.  The  general  description  Is  based  in  certain  parts  on  stand  description,  and 
shall  under  separate  titles  account  for — 

History  of  the  changes  which  the  forest  has  undergone  financially,  state  and 
administration  of  possessory  right,  wherewith,  if  practicable,  the  official  pro- 
ceedings may  be  Introduced  on  which  the  changes  or  improvements  have  been 
based,  and  tiie  infiuence  of  these,  of  forest  fires,  of  injuries  by  storms  and  the 
like  on  the  forest's  present  condition. 

The  uses  or  service  with  which  the  forest,  from  one  cause  or  another,  is 
charged ;  how  far  these  are  based  on  culture  or  resolutions,  and  In  the  latter 
case  what,  also,  the  Influence  on  the  forest  which  the  uses  produce. 

Boundaries  on  adjoining  stranger  owners;  also,  when  the  forest  belongs 
to  homestead  or  farm,  on  the  thereto  belonging  arable  and  pasture  land; 
wherewith  for  that  case  apy  land  which  did  not  before  belong  to  the  forest, 
but  which  is  included  in  the  allotment,  with  the  reason  therefor,  ought  sepa- 
rately to  be  given,  regard  being  had  to  what  is  prescribed  In  royal  forest  regu- 
lations of  the  29th  June,  1866,  section  38. 

Nature  of  the  forest  land,  nature  of  the  forest  stand  in  general,  according  to 
stand  description. 

Block  allotment  or  dividing,  and  motives  for  the  same. 

Prevailing  winds,  and  their  elfect 

Depredations  and  wastes;  to  what  extent  the  forest  is  exposed  to  such,  and 
their  nature. 

Watching  or  care;  how  this  is  ordered  and  how  far  sufficient 

Pasture  and  autumn  mowing,  and  what  eflfect  such  use  has  on  the  forest. 

Selling  of  the  produce  of  the  forest,  where  this  can  come  in  question,  where- 
with, when  this  is  dependent  on  opportunity  of  floating,  a  map  of  the  floating 
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coarse  In  the  forest  and  In  its  neighborhood  is  annexed,  providing  such  map 
can  be  had  without  separate  survey. 

With  several  other  relations  which.  In  and  for  the  forest  administration,  can 
be  of  weight;  which  like  the  above-mentioned  ought  to  be  stated  under  separate 
tiUes. 

9.  The  description  of  the  8tan4.  Table  No.  1, 1,  which  is  prepared  in  tabular 
form,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  area  reports,  composed  In  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  the  survey  and  valuation,  contains  the  following  columns : 

1.  Division^  or  parcel  (in  the  Swedish  **  skiften"),  wherein  Is  Introduced  the 
name  of  the  division,  In  what  block  it  has  been  divided,  also  the  letters  whereby 
these  are  denoted  on  the  map. 

2.  Subdivision,  in  which  column  is  placed  the  letter  whereby  the  differences 
of  the  forest  land  and  forest  stand  have  been  denoted  on  the  map. 

8.  Extent,  wherein  the  area  Is  given  in  new  measuring  (quadrat  ref  and 
Quadrate  poles),  and  which  column  is  subdivided  in  two,  namely: 

a.  Forest  land,  where  regard  is  had  to  the  area  of  forest-bearlug  ground,  the 
subdivisions  are  given  as — 

a.  Forest'ifroton,  or — 

p.  Bare,  under  which  latter  designation  may  be  introduced  as  well  such  land 
as  produces  only  bushes  and  scattered  trees  as  that  which  shall  be  cleared, 
during  the  division  period  for  effecting  satisfactory  regrowth ;   also — 

b.  Impediments  and  land  not  regarded  sufficiently  fertile  for  forests,  under 
which  is  noted  such  rocky  hills,  marshes,  mosses,  etc.,  which  can  not  be  counted 
on  to  bear  forest;  also  such  sand  holes,  ways,  and  tilled  places,  etc.,  whereon 
forest  will  not  be  grown. 

4.  Land  where  under  the  subdivision  is  described  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  land  and  soil. 

5.  Situation,  where  the  situation  is  described  as  well  with  regard  to  moisture 
as  in  relation  to  prevailing  winds. 

6.  The  forest,  which  column  is  subdivided  Into  four: 

a.  Sort  of  trees,  wherein  is  introduced  the  kind  of  trees  the  forest  stands 
consist  of,  with  special  remarks  as  to  the  prevailing — 

b.  Growth,  closeness,  windfalls,  previous  treatment,  etc.,  where  a  fuller 
description  of  the  forest  stand  is  given,  as  well  as  how  the  same  seems  to  have 
been  treated  previously. 

c.  Amount  of  production,  wherein  Is  noted  the  number  of  cords,  at  100  cubic 
feet  (Swedish)  solid  measure,  which  the  growing  forest  contains. 

a.  By  quadrat  ref  (say  10,000  square  feet)  in  whole  and  tenths  of  cords, 
and — 

p.  By  subdivision  in  whole  cords;  or  nevertheless  with  heavy  or  merchant- 
able timber-thinning  number  of  sticks  per  10,000  square  feet  and  in  the  whole 
subdivision;  also— 

d.  Age  class,  wherein  is  introduced  the  prevailing  ages  of  the  forest  stand, 
designed  to  show  twenty-year-age  classes,  from  1-20,  20-40,  40-60  years,  etc., 
whereafter,  under  the  title  of  treatment  of  the  stand  during  the  division  period 
(Tables  Nos.  1,  2),  follows: 

7.  Manner  of  working  the  forest,  in  which  column  is  noted  how  far  the  stand 
shall  proceed  under  allotment  of  tract  cutting,  or  if  thinning  or  low-forest 
culture  should  be  there  introduced ;  and — 

8.  Special  means,  Including  accounts  of  what  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the 
stand  and  land  during  the  time  for  which  the  division  is  regarded  to  be 
effective,  whereto  shall  be  stated  for  the  occurrence  of  help  pruning  or  prepar- 
atory cleaning  (or  cutting)  that  amount  of  wood  and  timber  which  thereby, 
according  to  valuation,  it  is  considered  can  be  obtained  per  10,000  square  feet 
The  area,  as  well  as  quantity  of  wood  and  timber  on  the  subdivisions  may  be 
summed  up  for  every  division  or  parcel,  and  a  compendium  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  wherein  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the  division  or  parcel 
and  quantity  of  wood  and  timber  noted  shows  the  extent  and  bulk  of  the  wood 
and  timber,  as  well  as  a  like  compendium  for  the  separate  blocks  to  show  the 
whole  area  of  the  forest  and  stock  of  wood  in  cords,  or  with  heavy  or  merchant- 
able timber  thinning  In  timber. 

To  the  description  of  the  stand  belong  equally  with  tract  cutting  a  comp^ 
dlum  of  the  area  which  the  different  age  classes  occupy  and  the  timber  and 
wood  mass  each  one  contains.    The  description  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
length  valuations  introduced  in  the  forest. 
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10.  The  plan  of  management,  of  which  a  sketch  ought  to  be  made  at  the 
place  of  employment,  so  that  the  state  of  the  forest  in  case  of  need  may  serve 
for  further  direction,  contains  the  following  titles: 

Marmer  of  toorking  the  forest,  under  which  is  noted  for  every  block  how 
g^'eat  part  of  forest  land  and  quantity  of  wood  and  timber  suits  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  mentioned  methods  of  working  the  forest,  and  where  so  required 
the  motives  for  the  distribution  of  the  forest  ground  between  them. 

Rotation,  under  which  title  separately  for  each  block  and  method  of  working 
the  forest  with  necessary  motives  may  be  introduced  the  age  which,  In  general. 
It  is  thought  the  forest  should  have  before  the  same  can  be  consumed ;  whereto 
with  heavy  timber  thinning  under  the  title  in  question  ought  to  be  given  the 
time. 

Thinning  time,  during  which  thinning  shall  be  done. 

Consumption,  which  title  for  every  block  contains  a  calculation  of  what; 
during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-year  period,  and  during  every  year  of  the 
same,  should  be  consumed;  also  report  where  and  how  consumption  ought  to 
be  effected  separately  for  forest  adapted  to  tract  cutting,  thinning,  or  low 
forest  culture ;  and  there  ought  therewith  to  be  added  in  tabular  form,  equally 
for  the  two  foregoing  titles,  a  compendium  (Table  No.  2),  to  which  is  added  a 
report  for  the  whole  block  and  area,  and  amount  of  wood  and  timber  summed 
together. 

Forest  cultivating  (with  special  regard  to  sowing  and  planting),  under  which 
is  noted  in  table  form  (Table  III),  by  block  division  and  subdivision,  the  area 
of  the  ground  which  during  the  period  shall  undergo  complete  forest  cultivat- 
ing (that  is,  clearing  and  raising  forest  again  on  the  same  place  by  planting  or 
sowing,  help  culture,  drainage,  or  other  means  for  advancing  regrowth,  whereto 
may  be  noted  the  nature  of  the  measures  and  steps  which,  in  every  case,  shall 
be  adopted. 

Project  for  the  future  division  of  the  forest  in  respect  to  rotation  and  thin* 
ning  periods,  under  which  title,  and  with  reference  to  the  map  of  the  forest,  is 
indicated  how  it  is  considered,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  state,  the  subdi- 
visions ought  to  be  united  for  hastening,  and  with  least  sacrifice  of  growth,  to 
form  suitable  parts  of  the  forest,  corresponding  with  the  twenty-year  periods, 
separate  report  being  made  for  the  division  of  the  ground  in  every  block  for 
tract  cutting,  thinning,  or  low  forest  growing. 

Pasture  and  autumn  motcing,  under  which  is  noted  that  which,  with  regard 
to  the  subject,  should  be  observed  during  the  division  period. 

Means  of  facilitating  the  transportation  and  sale  of  wood  and  timber,  under 
which  title  is  given,  as  may  happen,  the  needful  scheme  for  ways,  improvement 
of  floating  courses,  disposing  of  the  sorts  of  timber  necessary  for  the  region, 
etc. 

Administration  and  care,  wherewith  representation  is  made  of  what,  in  said 
respect,  ought  to  be  adopted  to  secure  suitability  of  plan  of  economy,  therewith 
always  complying  with  what  is  prescribed  by  the  control  book  for  consumption 
and  forest  cultivation. 

11.  Rotation  toith  tract  cutting  Is  determined  so  tha^  after  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired of  the  kinds  of  trees  the  forest  will  yield,  and  the  growing  time  required 
for  them,  the  area  of  the  forest-grown  land  is  divided  into  the  number  of 
twenty-year  periods  which  said  growing  time  contains;  thus,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years*  growing  time  by  7,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
by  6,  etc.,  whereby  Is  ascertained  the  extent  on  an  average  can  be  consumed 
during  every  twenty  years.  Thereafter  is  examined  through  comparing  the  ex- 
tent of  this  latter  with  the  area  which  every  age  class  takes  up,  how  long  time 
consumption  in  each  and  every  class,  beginning  with  the  oldest,  should  require, 
wherewith  also  knowledge  is  gained  of  the  age  of  the  forest  at  the  time  of  con- 
sumption. If  then  it  is  found  that  any  essential  part  of  the  forest  should  be 
consumed  first  after  that  which  has  taken  injury  from  too  high  age,  so  ought 
said  examination  to  be  renewed  in  a  twenty  years*  shorter  time,  and  In  pro- 
portion to  the  therewith  greater  area  of  consumption,  till  its  result  shows  that 
the  forest  can  be  consumed  without  losing  in  value  when  the  last-mentioned 
time  is  adopted  for  rotation  time. 

With  the  introduction  of  regulated  timber  thinning  it  is  seen,  too,  that  the 
thinning  time  becomes  so  sufilcient  that  a  requisite  number  of  trees  may  be 
able  to  grow  to  heavy  timber  by  the  time  its  thinning  returns  to  the  same 
tract  which  it  before  went  over. 

As  well  rotation  as  thinning  time  should  contain  a  certain  number  of  twenty- 
year  periodfl. 
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Thinning  time  onght  to  be  an  equal  part  of  rotation  time. 

12.  The  computation  of  what  is  taken  out  by  tract  cutting  during  the  period 
Is  made  thus: 

Of  that  part  of  the  forest-grown  land  allotted  to  tract  cutting  is  assigned 
for  consumptiofh  during  forty  years,  two-sevenths  of  the  area  with  one  hundred 
and  forty  year,  two-sixths  or  one-third  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  year, 
two-fifths  with  one  hundred  year  rotation  periods,  etc.  Out  of  the  oldest  age 
classes  is  taken  off  thereafter  as  g^'^at  area  as  corresponds  to  said  part.  The 
forest  which  is  found  on  the  area  thus  taken  off  consists  of  that  which  can  be 
consumed  during  forty  years.  Hereof  is  allotted  for  consumption  during  the 
first  twenty  years,  out  of  the  oldest  or  least  growing  stand,  so  great  a  part  that 
the  growing  forest  thereon,  ioithout  including  the  grown,  may  attain  to  wood 
and  timber  mass  equally  with  the  growing  forest  on  the  other  part,  toith  reck- 
oning or  including  that  grown  during  twenty  years.  With  the  reckoning  of 
growth,  nevertheless,  so-called  growth  tables  may  not  be  used  unless  the  yearly 
growth  of  the  stand  running  in  the  two-thirds  is  accepted  as  the  average 
amount  of  what  these  during  its  filled  age  yearly  grow. 

In  thinning  of  heavy  timber  is  consumed,  during  the  time  adopted  for  thin- 
ning, all  the  timber  found  at  the  dividing  or  allotment  besides  half  the  quantity 
of  heavy  timber  stuff  which  within  the  period  of  thinning  can  grow.  Of  this 
amount  of  wood  and  timber  can  thus  be  consumed  during  the  twenty-year 
division  period,  with  forty-year  thinning  time  half,  with  sixty-year  one-third, 
and  with  eighty-year  one-fourth.  In  this  way  is  taken  off  that  part  of  the  for- 
est which  shall  correspond  with  the  first  twenty-year  period,  wherewith  is 
observed,  nevertheless,  that  only  such  land  as  bears  heavy  timber,  or  within  the 
thinning  period  grows  heavy  or  merchantable  timber  stuff,  enters  into  the  od- 
culation,  also  that  the  part  taken  off  does  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
exceed  that  which  the  land  just  mentioned,  reckoned  exclusively  according  to 
the  area,  shall  have  produced  in  the  period.  If  it  is  found,  notwithstanding 
such  augmentation  in  area,  the  part  taken  or  sold  off  does  not  contain  the 
ni\mber  of  pieces  of  timber  which  according  to  the  above-mentioned  calcula- 
tion ought  to  be  had,  the  consumption  is  reduced  to  what  the  thus  sold-off 
district  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  can  according  to  calculation  give. 

With  other  thinning  the  consumption's  mass  is  calculated  the  same  as  is 
mentioned  in  regard  to  tract  cutting. 

In  the  dividing  or  allotment  for  low-forest  growing,  with  separate  blocks,  the 
area  is  divided  by  that  number  of  periods  which  the  rotation  time  contains, 
after  which  the  amount  of  consumption  is  fixed  according  to  the  bulk  of  pro- 
duction on  that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  first  period,  wherewith,  if  so 
required,  the  g^^wth  is  reckoned  in  the  manner  above  written. 

In  the  consumption  calculated  in  harmony  with  the  above  principles  is  not 
Included  what,  according  to  estimate,  is  obtained  through  preparatory  thinning 
and  help  pruning  or  clearing  up  of  found  windfalls  and  dry  forests,  so-called 
cleaning-cutting,  likewise  neither  the  utilizing  of  stumps,  roots,  branches,  and 
twigs. 

13.  When  the  divisioh  or  allotment  takes  place  in  such  forests  as  are  men- 
tioned in  Chapters  III  and  V  of  the  Government's  Forest  Regulations  of  29th 
June,  1866,  with  the  dividing  proceedings  and  maps  shall  special  memorial  be 
prepared,  representing  how  far  it  is  thought  the  forest,  according  to  §§  16  and 
23  of  said  regulations,  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  Immediate  care  and  admin- 
istration of  the  forest  corps,  also  if  such  is  not  the  condition,  the  need  of  the 
products  of  the  forest  at  the  homestead  or  farm  to  which  it  belongs ;  also  how 
far  the  forest  is  insufllcient  to  supply  said  need,  or  nevertheless  besides  an- 
swering the  requirement  or  leaving  something  over  the  same,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  amount  of  surplus,  also  project  for  the  forest  rent,  which  according  to 
i  17  ought  to  be  reckoned,  or  that  portion  of  clear  gain  which,  on  the  principle 
of  §  24  of  regulations,  can  accrue  to  the  resident  occupied. 

14.  At  the  revision  of  the  allotment  which  here  above  is  ordained  is  drawn 
up  accurate  calculation  of  the  older  age  classes,  wherewith  the  map  is  in- 
tended for  introducing  noticed  changes. 

Revision  shall  also  be  had  of  the  forest  maps  and  plans  of  economy  hitherto 
drawn  up  for  the  public  forests,  where  these  have  been  operative  twenty  years 
or  more.  Should  the  maps  and  allotment  proceedings  be  found  continuing  suit- 
able the  drawing  up  of  new  ones  may  be  dispensed  with. 
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14.  BZPLA.NATXON   OT   CkBTAIN   TEBMS   IN    SWEDISH    FOBEST   SOIENOE. 

Forest  culture  (skogs  skdtsel)  includes  the  raising  of  forest,  its  treatmait 
during  growth,  and  its  consumption. 

By  consumption  of  forest  is  understood  the  felling  of  trees  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  facilitate  the  effort  of  nature  to  produce  new  forest  in  place  of  the  former. 

Forest  cultivating  (skogs  odling)  is  the  raising  of  forest  by  means  of  sowing 
seed  by  hand  or  planting. 

High  forest  is  that  which  is  not  intended  to  be  consumed  till  the  trees  have 
attained  their  maturity. 

Low  forest  is  that  which  comes  from  shoots  from  the  roots  or  stumps  of 
former  trees  and  which  may  be  consumed  in  a  shorter  time  to  give  place  to 
another  similar  crop— as,  for  instance,  timber  for  hoops,  hop  poles,  and  the  like. 

Rotation  period.  The  time  required,  commencing  with  the  sowing,  for  a 
forest  to  grow  and  mature. 

Tract  cutting  is  the  felling  of  such  a  portion  of  the  forest  as,  according  to  a 
previously  prepared  plan,  has  been  allotted  for  a  year's  supply,  or  such  a 
portion  as  can  be  cut  with  due  regard  to  the  rotation  period. 

Regulated  thinning  is  a  manner  of  consumption  or  of  cutting  which  is 
generally  practiced  in  forests  where  the  trees  in  the  same  place  are  of  different 
age. 

G.  0.  Andrews. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  19,  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  us  in  your  own  way  the  forestry 
situation  of  Minnesota  to-day,  both  as  to  condition  and  amount,  so 
far  as  you  can? 

General  Andrews.  We  have  what  is  called  a  forest  preservation 
law,  principally  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  which  makes  town 
supervisors  fire  wardens,  also  mayors  of  cities  and  village  presidents. 
It  is  copied  from  the  State  of  New  York.  This  law  was  enacted  in 
1895  after  the  Hinckley  fire,  in  which  418  people  perished. 

The  Chairman.  We  looked  over  that  territory  yesterday. 

General  Andrews.  Up  to  this  year^  according  to  the  reports  of  fire 
wardens,  the  damage  by  forest  fires  m  Minnesota  annually  averaged 
only  $32,000. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  law  was  enacted? 

General  Andrews.  Since  that  law  was  enacted.  The  State  has  a 
forestry  board  which  has  been  in  operation  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
under  which  we  have  acquired  by  grant  of  Congress  20^000  acres  as 
a  donation,  which  we  call  the  burnt  site  forest.  It  is  six  years  ago. 
That  is  rough  country  northwest  of  Ely.  We  have  a  thousand  acres 
in  Cass  County,  cut  over  land,  given  to  the  State  by  the  late  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury.  On  that  we  have  planted  230  acres,  the  forestry 
board  has.  The  forestry  commissioner,  ex  officio,  is  a  member  of  the 
forestry  board  and  also  secretary.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  acres 
principally  of  Norway  spruce.  We  planted  nearly  half  a  million 
seedling  trees  from  two  to  three  years  old.  Those  trees  are  in  good 
condition. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  planted  ? 

General  Andrews.  They  were  planted  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
They  planted  some  this  last  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  raise  tnose  or  import  them  f 

General  Andrews.  We  raised  the  most  of  them.  We  imported 
20,000  pine  seedlings  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Norway  spruce  been  well  tried  np  here? 

General  Andrews.  The  Norway  spruce  did  well.  We  raised  those 
from  the  seed  which  we  sowed  ourselves  in  the  nursery  there.    So  we 
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have  had  good  success  in  planting.  This  little  experiment  shows  that 
we  can  plant  successfully  at  about  $6  an  acre.  We  have  in  the  Itasca 
Park  10,000  acres,  which  is  called  a  forest  reserve,  but  which  is  not 
to  be  treated  for  economic  forestry  purposes.  It  is  treated  as  a  park, 
as  Br  place  of  resort,  and  the  timl)er  remains  standing.  We  have  got 
quite  a  good  deal  of  original  pine  in  that  Itasca  Fark,  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi.  That  is  all  that  Minnesota  has  done  in 
forestry. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  quite  a  large  amount  of  swamp  land? 

General  Andrews.  The  State  has  a  large  amount  of  lana,  but  not 
forestry  land.  The  State  owns  about  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
public  land,  of  school  and  swamp  land. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  largely  spruce  land? 

General  Andrews.  There  is  some  oi  it  spruce  land.  There  is  con- 
siderable spruce  on  this  swamp  land,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  survey  or  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  standing  timber  on  that? 

General  Andrews.  There  has  not.  The  State  makes  an  estimate 
of  this  timber  just  preceding  any  expected  sale.  If  it  is  going  to  sell 
any  timber,  it  estimates  that  timber  that  it  expects  to  sell  in  the  next 
few  months.    It  never  makes  any  estimate  before. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Would  it  sell  the  timber  on  the  land  except  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  sell  the  land  ? 

General  Andrews.  It  would  sell  the  timber,  yes.  It  would  sell  the 
timber  as  far  as  it  can  get  a  good  price,  without  regard  to  the  land. 
It  retains  the  land  and  sells  the  land  when  it  can. 

Mr.  Byan.  How  much  of  the  two  million  and  a  half  acres  that  you 
now  have  has  been  cut  over? 

General  Andrews.  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Mr.  Kyan.  About? 

General  Andrews.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  twentieth  part  of  it 
has  been  cut  over. 

The  Chairman.  Is  timber  on  land  sold  except  upon  application 
of  some  one  for  the  purchase  of  it? 

General  Andrews.  Yes;  it  is  sold  whenever  the  auditor,  who  is 
the  land  commissioner,  thinks  he  can  sell  it  to  advantage.  When 
he  thinks  the  market  is  ^ood  he  advertises  it.  He  has  cruisers  sent 
out  to  explore  and  investigate  and  report  to  him  the  probable  amount 
and  he  sells  it  at  public  sale — ogives  notice  of  several  months  and  sells 
it  at  public  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  at  all  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  land  that  has  forest  on  it,  or  spruce  forest  particularly? 

General  Andrews.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Chairbian.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  what  you  call  muskeg  land? 

General  Andrews.  A  good  deal  of  it  is,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  be  partly  spruce  forest,  I  suppose? 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  land  on  our  trip  through 
the  State,  a  portion  of  which  they  said  was  school  land,  upon  which 
there  stood  a  ^ood  deal  of  thickly  standing  small  spruce  which  is 
not  muskeg,  wiere  nothing  grows.  You  haven't  any  basis  upon 
which  to  make  an  estimate  on  that? 

General  Andrews.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  estimate  of  the 
spruce  that  there  is  in  our  forest. 
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The  C^AiSHAK.  Yes;  I  wish  voa  would. 

Qeneral  Andbbw&  I  compilea  some  figures  for  the  Department  of 
Coinmerce  and  Labor  some  six  weeks  ago.  I  would  estimate,  and  my 
estimate  would  be  simply  from  general  knowledge  without  having 
counted  the  trees  or  measured  them,  of  course,  I  would  say  that  in 
the  counties  of  Cook  and  Lak^,  which  contain  2,828^000  acres  of  land, 
I  estimate  that  tibere  are  500,000,000  feet  of  spruce  m  ihose  two  coun- 
ties. That  is  half  a  billion.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  5,000  feet  to  the 
acre  on  an  average.  I  estimate  that  there  are  100,000  acres  of  the 
2,000,000  and  over  that  will  average  5,000  feet  to  the  acre,  either  in 
pure  spruce,  which  would  be  about  aU  spruce  or  mixed  with  other 
timber.  Then  in  St.  Louis  Countv,  the  next  county  west,  which  con- 
tains 2,091,000  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  water,  I  estimate  that  in 
that  county  there  is  100,000  acres  of  spruce  that  will  average  5,000 
feet  to  the  acre,  making  another  500,000,000  feet,  which  would  be  a 
billion  feet  for  those  three  counties.  Then  we  come  to  the  coimties 
west  Itasca  and  Koochiching  counties  contain  3,600,000  acres  of 
land.  I  estimate  that  those  counties  eontain  100,000  acres  that  will 
average  5,000  feet  to  the  acre;  that  would  be  500,000,000  feet.  Bel- 
trami County,  next  wesL  contains  2,750,000  acres,  and  that,  according 
to  my  estimate,  which  I  consider,  while  rough,  as  conservative,  con- 
tains 100,000  acres,  averaging  6,000  feet  to  the  acre,  amounting  to 
500,000,000  feet;  that  makes  2,000,000,000  feet  in  those  counties. 
Then  there  are  fourteen  other  counties  that  contain  spruce,  and  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  I  estiinate,  contain  294,000,000  feet;  that  makes 
2,294,000,000  feet  for  the  whole  State.  That  is  board  feet  of  spruce. 
The  estimate  in  1896  for  spruce  in  the  twenty-three  forest  counties 
was  1,050,000,000  feet. 

The  Chairkan.  Thev  figure  two  cords  to  a  thousand  feet,  I  believe. 

General  Andbews.  There  are  three  cords,  I  think,  to  a  thousand 
feet,  according  to  Mr.  Roth,  of  Michigan.    That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  mill  men  that  we  talKed  to  gave  two 
cords  to  a  thousand  feet. 

General  Akdskwb.  I  am  not  competent  to  say  how  manv  cords 
there  are,  but  I  think  Mr.  Phillip  Roth,  of  Ann  Axbor,  in  his  Dook  on 
f orestry«says  that  3,000  feet  constitute  three  cords — the  same  as  three 
cords.  That  is  what  I  understand  Mr.  Roth  to  say.  I  do  not  give 
my  opinion  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  men  here  have  given  us  two  cords  to  a 
thousand  feet.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  that  small  stuff  into  board 
feet. 

General  Andrews.  In  regard  to  poplar,  if  you  want  that 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  this  quruce  first  x  ou  figure  two  million 
thousand  feet! 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which,  at  two  cords  to  a  thousand  feet,  would 
make  four  million  and  some  odd  cords? 

General  Andirbwb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Backus  testified  to  us  that  in  the  Rainy  Lake 
basin  they  had  cruisers  estimate  practically  all  of  that  territory  by 
forties,  and  had  the  figures,  and  they  figured  on  the  American  side 
11,000,000  ccMrds  of  spruce.    There  is  a  wide  variation. 

Generid  Andrbwa.  Ye& 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  would  take  most  of  the  spruce  in 
St.  Louis  County  and  all  of  the  spruce  probably  in  Koochiching 
County  and  a  large  share  of  the  other. 

General  Andrews.  I  am  giving  my  best  judgment,  without  know- 
ing  the  details. 

The  Chaibkan.  I  am  simply  calling  your  attention  to  this.  You 
aimed  to  make  a  very  conservatiye  estmmtet 

Greneral  Andrews.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  conservative,  judging  by  what  we  saw  northeast 
of  Duluth  in  some  places. 

General  Andrews.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  fi^re  a  hundred  thousand  acres 
in  these  different  groups,  10  cords  to  me  acre,  practically. 

Gteneral  Andrews.  And  yet,  wiUi  my  estimate,  that  makes  quite  a 
number  of  million  dollars'  worth. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

General  Andrews.  I  have  estimated  that  the  forests  of  Minnesota 
are  worth  a  hundred  million  dollars,  and  they  are  worth  taking 
care  of. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Cruisers  that  were  with  us  said  that  a  great  many  of 
the  forties  that  we  went  through  contained  25  cords  to  the  acre  of 
spruce.    It  was  the  predominating  timber. 

General  Andrews.  I  should  think  so,  fully  that;  because  for  fuel 
the  average  wood  will  yield  18  or  20  cords  tp  the  acre. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  poplar  up  here? 

General  Andrews.  It  is  the  aspen  and  the  large-leaf  poplar;  also 
what  is  popularly  called  the  ^^Balm  of  Gilead"  is  a  poplar,  but 
whether  that  is  used  for  pulp  I  do  not  know.  I  would  think  from 
its  having  so  many  knots  mat  it  would  not  be  valuable  for  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  the  poplar  up  here  is  used  for  pulp  to 
any  extent  yet. 

General  Andrews.  We  have  got  a  good  deal  of  poplar  and  bal- 
sam, too. 

Tne  Chairman.  Poplar  used  for  pulp  wood  is  used  with  soda  up 
to  a  small  per  cent. 

General  Andrews.  My  estimate  of  poplar  in  Minnesota — ^I  could 
not  specify  the  counties — ^but  my  estimate  of  the  poplar  is  4,014,000,000 
board  feet  That  is  verv  conservative,  no  doubt.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  which  is  a  species  of  poplar,  is  another 
1,189,000,000  board  feet;  balsam,  670,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  hemlock  in  the  State,  I  suppose^ 

General  Andrews.  We  haven't  any.    It  is  quite  remarkable. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  our  men  told  us  that  he  knew  one  town* 
ship  that  was  pretty  well  filled  with  hemlock. 

(jreneral  Andrews.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  cruisers  that  we  met,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member now  where  he  said  it  was. 

General  Andrews.  Our  spruce  is  principally  blac^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  swamp  spruce,  isn't  itt 

General  A2n>REWs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  most  of  this  land — ^I 
mean  in  a  general  way — ^private  individuals  or  corporations  ? 

General  Andrews.  As  a  rule,  it  is  owned  by  private  individuals 
and  logging  companiea 
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The  Chairman.  Does  the  General  GoTemment  own  mnch  of  it 
outside  of  the  Indian  reservations! 

General  Andrews.  I  suppose  the  General  Government  owns  cer- 
tainly half  a  million  acres  of  forest;  I  would  not  say  of  this  spruce 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  good  deal  of  the  forest  land  in  the  Indian 
reservations? 

Greneral  Andrews.  Considerable. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  estimates,  those  are  only  estimates  t 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  Mr.  Budolph  Weyerhaeuser  testified 
to  us  the  other  day  that  they  bought  from  the  General  Government, 
after  it  had  be^oi  cruised  by  the  General  Government,  a  lot  of  pine 
up  in  the  Indian  reservation  upon  which  the  estimate  was  41,000.000 
feet  of  pine,  that  they  had  already  cut  49,000,000,  and  had  halt  of 
it  left  Of  course,  they  bought  it  at  so  much  a  thousand,  so  that  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  about  the  quantity. 

General  Andrews.  The  actual  results  generally  exceed  the  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Byan.  Not  to  such  an  extent  as  that,  do  they  t 

General  Andrews.  No;  that  would  be  an  exceptional  case.  Have 
you  taken  any  testimony  in  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  growth  of 
spruce! 

The  Chairman.  We  have  found  no  one  who  knew  anythinir  about 
it,  unless  we  strike  the  man  now.  ^ 

General  Andrews.  All  I  know  about  it  is  what  I  have  read  in  Mr. 
Pinchot's  book  on  the  spruce  in  the  Adirondacks.  He  showed  that 
the  growth  there  is  1  incn  in  diameter  in  seven  years.  It  would  take 
thirty-five  years  to  make  6  inches  and  seventy -seven  years  to  make  10 
inches. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  we  had  taken  the  testimony  of  no  one  who 
knew  anything  about  it  I  will  take  that  back,  because  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser testified  he  thought  a  spruce  forest  could  be  reproduced  to 
the  extent  of  5  inches  in  twenty-five  years. 

Greneral  Andrews.  I  presume  it  might. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pinchot  and  some  of  his  foresters  do  not 
agree.  We  have  varying  testimony  from  them  on  that  subject 
We  have  collected  on  this  trijp  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  disks  cut 
from  spruce  logs  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  what  len^h  of 
time  it  wUl  take  to  grow  spruce  trees  or  the  length  of  time  it  has 
taken  to  grow  them,  and  we  have  got  specimens  from  1  inch  that  grew 
in  fiftv  years  up  to  10  inches  that  grew  in  one  hundred  years,  and 
possibly  some  variations. 

General  Andrews.  The  Norway  spruce  grows  more  rapidly  in 
Europe  than  our  spruce  grows. 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  more  rapidly  here,  doesnt  it? 

General  Andrews.  I  believe  it  does ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  spruce  that  you  planted  here  on  this  ex- 
periment, is  that  all  Norway  spruce,  or  luave  you  planted  some  native 
spruce! 

General  Andrews.  It  is  all  Norway  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  interesting  to  plant  some  native  spruce 
by  the  side  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  comparison. 
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General  Andkews.  Yes;  we  probably  will. 

Mr.  Btan.  Is  that  a  dry  soil? 

General  Andsews.  It  is  rather  dry;  most  of  it  is  rather  dry.  It  is 
cut  over  Norway  pine  land. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  think  spruce  will  thrive  as  well  or  better  in 
dry  land  than  weti 

General  Andrews.  It  needs  moist  land.  It  needs  a  fresh  soiL  It 
does  not  do  very  well  on  dry  land.  Spruce  is  a  shallow-rooted  tree. 
It  does  not  go  aown  in  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  We  found  in  Wisconsin  where  we  found  spruce 
that  it  was  generally  crowing  scattered  in  with  other  forest  trees, 
sometimes  on  fairly  hi^  land  and  apparently  had  grown  much  more 
rapidly  than  it  does  here  in  the  low  ground.  Have  you  any  idea  as 
to  the  effect  on  these  swampy  forests  which  will  be  caused  by  drain- 
age ? 

General  Andrews.  I  think  they  will  start  a  more  rapid  CTOwth. 
The  drainage  of  the  land  will  improve  the  growth.  Indeed,  they 
do  not  grow  any  now  in  the  bogs. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  State  now  engaged  in  drainage  work? 

General  Andrews.  There  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  drainage  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  itself  is  doing  it  ? 

General  Andrews.  The  State  appears  to  be  doing  it  I  do  not 
remember  the  details,  but  the  State  officers  inspect  it,  the  secretary  of 
state.  I  have  heard  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  some  State  officers 
going  around  to  inspect  the  ditches.  We  have  a  state  drainage  engi- 
neer, so  that  the  work  is  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  me 
State. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  State,  then,  to  encourage  the 
drainage  of  these  low-area  lands? 

General  Andrews.  It  is ;  yes,  sir.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  good  fire-protection  law,  as  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned,  have  you  not? 

General  Andrews.  It  needs  to  be  improved  a  good  deal.  It  started 
in  as  an  experiment  in  a  timid  way  fourteen  years  ago.  We  ought  to 
have  the  law  amended  requiring  the  people  who  cut  timber  or  wood 
to  bum  the  brush  and  slashings  and  do  it  while  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  Captain  O'Neill,  the  government  superintendent  of  lodging 
on  Cass  Lake,  told  me  that  in  the  past  year  they  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  burning  these  slashings  in  the  winter  when  the  snow  is  on 
tile  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  told  us  this  morning  that  the 
Government  had  taught  them,  to  their  benefit,  to  bum  the  slashings 
whUe  they  were  green. 

General  Andrews.  I  have  tried  twice  to  have  a  law  enacted  to  bum 
the  slashings,  but  without  success.    I  i^all  try  again  this  next  winter. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  objection  is  there  to  such  a  law? 

General  Andrews.  They  objected  on  the  ground  of  its  costing  so 
much. 

Mr.  Btan.  They,  figure  that  it  will  cost  more  than  the  timber  they 
might  lose  in  fires  would,  do  they? 

General  Andrews.  Yes;  and  again  they  argue  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  burn  the  slashings  that  it  might  produce  so  many  fires. 
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Mr.  Btan.  The  fires  they  have  had  this  year  may  diange  their 
views. 

General  Andrews.  Yes.  I  see  where  in  the  village  limits  of  Chis- 
holm  there  were  about  30  acres  of  ground  that  had  been  covered  with 
slashings,  and  the  presence  of  these  slashings  made  it  possible  to  bum 
Chishomi.  If  the  slashings  had  been  burned  and  the  ground  cleared, 
Chisholm  would  not  have  been  in  danger. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  town  was  destroyed  and  some  lives  lost? 

General  Andrews.  Most  of  the  town  was  destroyed.  There  have 
been  no  lives  lost  in  this  State  by  forest  fires. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  up  to  this  year,  since 
that  law  was  passed,  the  average  was  how  much  t 

General  Andrews.  About  $32,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  have  not  reported.  I  think  we  have 
seen  more  than  that  much  loss  ourselves. 

General  Andrews.  These  fires  that  you  saw  were  probably  the  fires 
of  1904. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  recent  fires,  I  mean. 

General  Andrews.  They  have  every  inducement  to  report.  They 
are  paid  for  making  reports  and  they  are  liable  to  punishment  if 
thev  fail  to  make  reports.  They  have  blanks  furnished  them  to  do  it, 
ana  return  envelopes. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  see  everywhere  we  have  been  in  the  State 
the  result  of  your  activity.  If  you  had  a  good  appropriation  you 
could  keep  out  the  fires. 

General  Andrews.  I  speak  of  the  fires  before  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  preventing  forest  fires 
by  law  or  by  imposing  duties  upon  officials  or  mdividuab  unless  you 
have  a  regularly  organized  fire  protection! 

General  Andrews.  Patrol? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

General  Andrews.  Well,  it  is  just  about  impossible,  and  there  will 
be  some  fires,  of  course;  there  will  be  some  settlers  3  or  4  miles 
away  from  anybody,  out  of  sight,  in  dry  weather,  and  thev  are  clear- 
ing their  land  and  the  fire  gets  away  from  them  and  there  it  goes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  fires  happen  in  the  city. 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  anybody  propose  now  to  do  away  with  the 
paid  fire  department  in  the  cities! 

General  Andrews.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  the  same  system  in  some 
form  might  be  carried  out  for  the  protection  of  the  forest  and  be 
worth  the  expense? 

General  Andrews.  I  do.  I  thiiik  if  we  had  means  to  employ  a 
competent  person,  a  zealous  and  honest  man,  in  drv  weather,  who 
would  ^o  around  and  be  on  the  lookout,  that  he  could  accomplish  a 
great  deal.  We  depend  upon  town  officers,  who  look  upon  the  work 
as  secondary.  They  consider  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  of 
being  fire  wardens  is  not  as  dignified  as  that  of  supervisor. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  they  consider  that  it  is  a  duty 
that  they  do  uot  care  to  perform  unless  the  town  itself  is  likely  to  be 
threatened. 

General  Andrews.  Yes.  Now,  if  we  had  patrols  we  would  employ 
men  in  dangerous  weather,  and  had  sufficient  means  to  do  that  we 
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could  fi^ard  against  fires  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  do  now,  and 
we  had  laws  regarding  the  burning  of  slashings  and  providing  that 
slashings  near  settlements  or  villages  could  be  bumea  at  the  State's 
expense,  we  could  do  more  than  we  are  doing  now.  Notwithstanding 
the  22,()00,000  acres  of  forest  country,  all  the  funds  we  have  in  a 
season  of  emergency  is  $5,000. 

The  Chaibman.  For  fire  protection! 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  not  a  dollar  more  than  we 
had  when  we  started,  and  I  suppose  the  danger  has  increased  a  great 
deal  on  account  of  the  activity  on  the  Iron  Kange.  For  instonce, 
Chisholm  and  the  country  aroimd  Chisholm,  when  this  law  went  into 
effect,  was  a  wilderness,  nobody  living  there.  Now  there  are  12,000 
people  living  in  that  region.  I  suppose  the  danger  is  mudi  greater 
on  that  accoimt. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  -say  as  to  the  subject  of  conserva- 
tion of  the  present  forest  or  reproduction  of  the  forest? 

General  Andrews.  I  think  that  the  State  should  immediately  begin 
to  replant,  buying  up  the  land  which  is  only  suitable  for  forest,  land 
that  can  be  bought  cneap  and  not  suitable  for  farming;  that  the  State 
should  engage  m  the  work  of  reforestation  and  should  plant  80,000 
acres  a  year,  the  same  as  thejr  do  in  Germany.  Prussia  has  6,000,000 
acres  of  state  forest,  which  yields  $9,000,000  revenue. 

Mr.  RrAN.  Annual  revenue? 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir.  And  employs  many  thousand  people, 
and  supports  a  million  people  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  likely,  considering  the  vagaries  of 
politicians  and  the  vicissitudes  connected  with  politics  and  statesman- 
ship, that  the  State  will  ever  provide  laws  exempting  from  taxation 
forest- reproducing  land  in  the  hands  of  private  owners? 

General  Andrews.  I  think  it  would  to  a  certain  extent  tax  the 
land  as  land,  but  not  tax  the  timber  until  the  timber  is  cut.  I  think 
there  is  quite  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  that  Of  course,  to  carry  that 
out  the  State  would  have  to  somewhat  supervise  this  work  and  see 
that  the  land  was  being  devoted  to  forestry — ^that  the  land  was  cov- 
ered with  forest.  I  suppose  the  proprietors  would  be  willing  to  pay 
a  tax  on  the  land  as  cheap  land  if  they  could  have  the  crop  exempted 
from  taxation. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  would  be  practically  out  of  the  question  to  repro- 
duce a  forest  without  exempting  standing  timber  during  growth 
from  taxation,  would  it  not;  that  is,  by  private  individuals! 

General  Andrews.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  It  would  take  on  an  average 
on  what  we  call  forestry  land — that  is,  third-rate  land — ^land  that  is 
too  hilly  or  sandy  or  rocky  for  farming — and  that  is  the  kind  of  land 
that  forestry  wants — on  such  land  it  would  take  eighty  years  for 
pine  to  reach  merchantable  size.  Then  it  would  be  only  from  12 
to  15  inches  in  diameter.  We  know  what  the  rate  of  growth  is,  be- 
cause the  German  forests  that  have  been  managed  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples for  a  century  show  that  the  rate  of  growth  on  such  thira-rate 
land  is  about  226  board  feet  to  the  acre  in  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  annual  growth  ? 

General  Andrews.  Average  annu^  growth  in  a  normal  forest  of 
pine. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  spoke  of  planting  80,000  acres  a  year, 
what  kind  of  trees  would  you  plant! 
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General  Andrews  Pine,  prindpaUy, 

The  Chaibman.  White  pine! 

General  Andrews.  It  would  depend  on  the  kind  of  soil.  The  white 
requires  a  pretty  jgood  loamy  soil.  The  Norway  pine  will  thrive  on 
poorer  land ;  the  jack  pine  on  still  poorer  land.  cJack  pine  will  grow 
on  sand. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  plant  much  spruce? 

General  Andrews.  I  would  not  say  I  would  plant  much.    I  would 

Elant  it  in  the  soil  better  adapted  for  spruce,  and  occasionally  some 
ard  wood,  too.  We  might  have  some  acres  that  would  be  good  for 
oak.  Of  course,  in  buying  up  considerable  land,  there  might  be  10 
acres  here  and  there  that  could  not  be  availed  of  for  a  farm  but  would 
be  good  for  oak  or  other  hard- wood  timber. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in  the  country 
in  favor  of  havinff  the  General  Government  i)urchase  a  large  acreage 
of  lands  in  the  White  Mountains  and  also  in  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian country  as  forest  reservations.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
J)racticable  for  the  General  Government  to  purchase  any  of  this  forest 
and  up  in  this  country  and  devote  it  to  the  reproduction  of  forests! 

General  Andrews.  I  think  it  would  be  practicable.  I  would  prefer, 
however,  that  the  State  should  do  it.  The  United  States  now  has 
167,000,000  acres  of  national  forest.  Assuming  that  only  half  of  it 
will  be  productive  forest,  that  is  an  immense  amount.  That  will 
make  the  United  States  take  the  lead  of  the  world  in  forestry,  if  we 
except  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  these  reservations  are  prettv  well  in  the 
West,  or  in  a  country  that  is  not  so  close  to  the  more  thickly  settled 
portions  of  the  country,  and  the  freight  is  a  considerable  item,  I 
suppose.  Of  course,  we  would  prefer  to  have  Minnesota  do  it,  but  I 
am  wondering  whether  Minnesota  will  do  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
land  here  would  justify. 

General  Andrews.  I  intend  to  bring  that  matter  before  the  next 
legislature.  I  have  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens of  Minnesota  in  favor  of  the  project  that  I  shall  recommend, 
•  and  that  is  that  a  constitutional  amendment  be  adopted  providing 
for  an  annual  tax  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  every  dollar  of  taxable 
property^  equivalent  to  80  cents  on  a  thousand  dollars,  and  which 
would  raise  $300,000  a  year  in  a  few  years,  and  allowing  the  forestry 
board  to  buy  land  with  that  money  and  plant  it  to  forest.  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  that  at  the  next  session. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  General  Government  could  be  in- 
duced, in  its  effort  to  reproduce  the  forest,  to  pay  a  small  boimty, 
either  to  the  State  or  to  tJie  private  owner  who  would  devote  land  to 
forestry.    Would  that  be  an  inducement} 

General  Andrews.  It  would  be  an  inducement,  undoubtedly.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has,  ever  since  1876,  paid  in  bounty  $20,000 
annually  for  tree  planting  on  the  prairies.  That  has  led  to  consid- 
erable planting  in  the  prairie  parts  of  the  State.  Trees  are  not  very 
valuable  there,  a  good  many  of  them  cottonwood  and  boxelder,  but 
still  that  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  planting,  and  I  think  that  law  has 
existed  long  enough. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  like  the  Oovemment  timber  act.  It  was 
a  mistake  at  all  times,  a  good  deal  like  trying  to  grow  trees  on  the  sea. 
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Instead  of  selecting  the  place  when  ihej  cocdd  grow,  take  the  place 
where  they  will  do  the  poorest  and  try  to  raise  forest  on  land  which 
is  better  adapted  to  something  else  and  least  adapted  to  forest  raising. 

General  Akdbews.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  the  reproduction  of  forest  is  outside  of 
the  question  of  statesmanship,  a  mere  matter  of  profit  in  the  opinion 
of  people  who  engage  in  it  At  present  no  one  apparently  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  countr7l>elieyee  it  to  be  profitable  to  do  that  as  a  priyate 
affair. 

General  Andrews.  Too  long  to  wait. 

The  Chairmak.  If  the  State  engages  in  it  or  the  General  Goyern- 
ment  offers  any  inducement  or  engages  in  it  it  is  a  matter  that  tiie 
common  i)ublic  gets  the  benefit  of  and  pays  the  expense  of.  Is  there 
any  practicable  method  of  increasing  the  fire  protection  that  you^  can 
suggest  to  us,  not  merely  in  Minnesota  but  as  a  general  proposition? 

General  Andrews.  I  think  it  could  be  improved  a  great  deal  by 
finding  men  of  energy  and  good  conscience  who  will  perform  tlie 
duties  of  fire  wardens. 

The  Chairman.  For  pay  f 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir;  reasonable  pay. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  people  here  in  lum- 
bering can  not  afford  to  cut  out  the  matured  timber  and  leaye  the  im- 
mature timber  standing,  because  if  they  do  that  it  is  burned  before 
they  cut  it,  but  that  if  they  had  sufficient  fire  protection  they  probably 
would  leave  those  trees  to  grow  larger.  Might  that  not  be  the  effect 
of  better  fire  protection? 

General  Andrews.  If  there  was  better  fire  protection  it  would  be 
an  inducement,  of  course,  to  leave  the  trees  to  grow.  New  York 
seems  better  equipped  a  great  deal  than  Minnesota  in  regard  to  fire 
protection.  They  nave  got  a  corps  of  officials  there,  and  yet  New 
1  ork  has  had  fires  this  past  season. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  handle  it  up  in  Maine;  do  you  re- 
member? 

Greneral  Andrews.  They  have  the  town  officers  act  as  wardens. 
They  appropriate  there  $20,000  a  year  for  fighting  fire.    They  have 
a  forest  commissioner  who  is  land  commissioner — a  good  deal  the, 
same  as  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  your  annual  appropriation  here  for  fire  pro- 
tection ? 

General  Andrews.  It  is  $5^000  for  this  office  and  the  ordinaiy  ex- 
pense of  administering  the  office  and  the  pay  of  wardens,  and  m  an 
ordinary  season  the  counties  pay  back  what  is  paid  for  the  local 
expenses,  what  is  paid  wardens  for  fighting  fire  and  people  assisting 
them.  Every  person  is  obliged  to  turn  out  and  fi^ht  fij^  at  $1.50  a 
day,  which  I  believe  is  not  enough.  The  warden  is  paid  $2  a  day. 
Then  in  an  extraordinary  season,  such  as  has  just  passed,  we  have 
$5,000  as  an  emergency  fund.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ktan.  What  territory  does  a  fire  warden  ordinarily  cover? 

General  Andrews.  In  the  country  that  you  have  been  through  it 
covers  22,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  Btak.  I  mean  one  warden's  territory. 

General  Andrewsu  A  warden  is  for  his  town,  the  three  saperyiscMs 
in  the  township,  whidi  is  6  miles  square*    Sometimes  a  town  oontains 
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four  GongTesedonal  townships  and  these  three  sapervison  hare  four 
townships  to  look  after.  The  district  is  a  township,  three  men  to  the 
township. 

Mr.  I&AN.  Through  a  cut-over  territory  that  is  away  from  a  town, 
awa^  out  on  the  range  somewhere,  it  is  not  very  apt  to  have  any  pro- 
tection at  all,  because  that  man  does  not  set  there  f 

General  Andrews.  It  is  liable  not  to  nave  protection.  There  are 
some  unorganized  towns  in  which  tiiere  is  scarcely  anybody  living, 
and  there  is  nobody  suitable  to  appoint  for  a  fire  warden. 

Mr.  Byan.  That  is  just  where  the  timber  is. 

General  Andrews.  That  is  just  where  there  is  danger.  We  ought 
to  have  a  man  who  is  paid  enough  to  go  out  into  that  coimtry  and 
watch  it. 

Mr.  Rtan.  The  fire  wardens  practically  only  protect  the  part  that 
has  been  opened  up  to  settlement  from  the  fire  encroaching  on  them 
from  the  adjacent  forest  ? 

G^eral  Andrews.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rtan.  It  is  more  for  their  protection  than  for  the  protection 
of  the  forest! 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  railroads?  Do  they  set  a  large 
share  of  the  fires  and  do  they  take  care  of  them  ? 

General  Andrews.  They  set  a  great  many  fires.  The  law  requires 
them  to  have  efficient  spark  arresters,  which  seems  impossible.  They 
frequently  set  fires.  It  provides  tJiat  they  shall  keep  their  right  of 
way  60  feet  on  each  side  of  the  main  track  clear  of  combustible  mate- 
rial, and  that  if  a  fire  occurs  near  the  line  of  the  road  they  shall  put 
it  out — ^they  shall  adopt  means  to  do  it 

Mr.  Byan.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  the  law? 

General  Andrews.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  forestry  commissioner.  It 
is  my  duty.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  officers.  The  law  says  they 
shall  enforce  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  enforcing  the  law,  is  there  ? 

General  Andrews.  When  we  can  get  evidence  that  a  person  has 
set  a  fire  we  have  him  arrested  and  punished.  I  have  had  two  men 
convicted,  and  one  was  sentenced  to  pay  $50  fine,  and  the  other  $40. 
They  have  appealed  to  the  district  court  They  gave  bonds  and  ap- 
plied to  the  district  court,  and  the  district  court  will  have  a  jury 
trial. 

The  Chairman.  By  that  time  the  fire  will  be  out 

General  Andrews.  It  will  be  forgotten.  We  shall  improve  the  law 
in  another  respect  We  will  have  it  so  the  fine  shall  not  be  less  than 
$50.    But  they  can  appeal,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  copies  of  the  report  that  you  made  to 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations! 

General  Andrews.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  report  that  I  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Laoor. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  these  for  usf 

(General  Andrews.  Yes;  I  will  furnish  you  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  it  and  send  you  prmted  copies. 

General  Andrews.  Very  well. 
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The  report  is  as  follows; 

Rough  estimate  by  Oen,  O,  O.  Andrews,  forestrjf  oofnmissUmer  of  Mkmesota, 
August,  1908,  of  the  total  amount  of  merchantable  standing  timber,  board 
measure,  and  cords  of  standing  toootf  for  fueh 

[This  esttmate  is  regarded  as  conterratlTe  and  made  principally  from  nenonal  knowl- 
edge. It  l8  on  the  basis  that  "pine  lands*'  yield  on  an  ayerage  260,(K)0  feet,  board 
measure,  per  40-acre  tract;  and  tnat  mixed  or  other  forest  only  suitable  for  fuel  yields 
20  cords  per  acre.] 

▲ITXEN  OOXTHTT. 

It  Is  estimated  that  each  fall  township  in  this  and  the  following  20  comities  contains  on 
an  average  1,600  acres,  yielding  20  cords  of  wood  each,  exclusive  of  merchantable  timber. 
Twenty-one  counties  are  assumed  to  contahi  in  the  aggregate  1,000  townships  of  land. 


Ash 

Balsam 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow.. 

Cedar  

Blm 

Maple 

Oak 

Pine: 

Jack 


2,804,000 
7,000.000 
7,080,000 
8, 072, 000 
10, 000, 000 
1,536,000 
2,688.000 
400,000 

8,000,000 


Pine — Oontlnned. 

Norway 5, 000, 000 

White 8, 000, 000 

Poplar 40, 000, 000 

Spruce 88, 400, 000 

Tamarack 19, 000, 000 


Total 188,074,000 


BBOKKB  OOUNTT* 


Ash 960,  eOO 

Balsam 8, 000, 000 

Basswood 8, 200, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow 1, 280, 000 

Blm 640, 000 

Maple X 120, 000 

Oak 1, 000, 000 

Pine: 

Jack 6, 000, 000 


Pine — Ck>ntinned. 

Norway 6,000,000 

White 8, 000, 000 

Poplar 80, 000, 000 

Spruce 16, 000, 000 

Tamarack 8, 000, 000 

Total 84, 700, 000 


BELTBAin  OOUNTTt 


Ash 24, 000, 000 

Balm  of  Gilead 200^000,000 

Balsam 800, 000, 000 

Basswood 80, 000, 000 

Birch, white  and  yellow-  82, 000, 000 

Cedar 140, 000, 000 

Blm 16, 000, 000 

Maple 28, 000, 000 

Oak 2, 200, 000 


Pine: 

Jack 825, 000, 000 

Norway 800, 000, 000 

White 225, 000, 000 

Poplar 800, 000, 000 

Spruce 400, 000, 000 

Tamarack 750, 000, 000 

Total 8, 122, 200, 000 


OASLTON  oouirrr. 


Ash 1, 152, 000 

Balsam 4, 000, 000 

Basswood 8, 860, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow 1, 586, 000 

Bhn 768, 000 

Maple 1, 844, 000 

Oak 550, 000 

Pine: 

Jack 6, 000, 000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 8, 000, 000 

White 7, 000, 000 

Poplar 85, 000, 000 

Spruce 19, 200, 000 

Tamarack 9, 000, 000 


Total 97,410,000 
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0AS8  oouhtt. 


Ash 8, 860, 000 

Balsam 11, 000, 000 

Basswood 11, 200, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow..  4, 480, 000 

Cedar 16, 000, 000 

Elm 2, 000, 000 

Maple 8, 920, 000 

Oak 1, 200, 000 

Pine: 

Jack 205, 000, 000 


Pine — Ck>ntinaed« 

Norway 180, 000, 000 

White 176,  000, 000 

Poplar 1 112, 000, 000 

Spruce 56,000,000 

Tamarack 28, 000, 000 


Total 808,100,000 


GLBABWATEB  OOUNTT. 


Aflh 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow 

Cedar  

EHm 

Maple 

Oak 

Pine: 

Jack 


1,200,000 
8,200,000 
1,280,000 
8,000,000 

640,000 
2, 120, 000 

576,000 

20,000,000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 25, 000, 000 

White 80, 000, 000 

Poplar 10, 000, 000 

Spruce 16,000,000 

Tamarack 4, 000, 000 


Total 118,015,000 


OOOK  00T7NTT, 


Ash 9, 600, 000 

Balm  of  GUead 46, 000, 000 

Balsam 32, 000, 000 

Basswood 32, 000, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow 12, 800, 000 

Cedar -: 53, 000, 000 

Elm 6, 000, 000 

Maple 11, 200, 000 

Oak 48, 000, 000 


Pine: 

Jack 850, 000, 000 

Norway 300,000,000 

White 275, 000, 000 

Poplar 320, 000, 000 

Spruce 160,000,000 

Tamarack 80,000,000 


Total 1.  724, 600, 000 


OBOW  Wliro  OOITlfTT. 


Ash 

Balsam 


804, 000 

2,000,000 

Basswood ; 2, 800, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow..^  1, 120, 000 

Elm 608, 000 

Maple 980, 000 

Oak 860, 000 

mne: 

Jack 2, 850, 000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 1,500,000 

White 800, 000 

Poplar 17, 000, 000 

Spruce 14,000,000 

Tamarack 200,000 


Total 44, 422, 000 


HT7BBABD  OOtTNTT. 


Aah 

Balsam 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow.. 

Elm 

Muple 

Oak 

Pine: 

Jack 


1,750,000 
800,000 
800,000 
820,000 
160,000 
880,000 

1, 450, 000 

60,000,000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 50,000,000 

White 45, 000, 000 

Poplar 8, 000, 000 

Spruce 4,000,000 

Tamarack 2, 000, 000 


Total 174, 660, 000 
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ITASOA    OOUHTT. 


Aflh le,  080, 000 

Balm  of  Gllead 75, 000, 000 

Balsam 62, 000, 000 

Basswood ^,600,000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow.  21, 440, 000 

Cedar 80. 000, 000 

Elm 10,620,000 

Maple 18, 760, 000 

Oak 1, 804. 000 


Ptne: 

Jack 266, 000. 000 

Norway 300, 000. 000 

White 210, 000, 000 

Poplar -  536, 000, 000 

Spruce 268, 000, 000 

Tamarack 134, 000, 000 

Total 2, 042, 304, 000 


KANABBO  OOUNTT. 


Basswood 350, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow..  350, 000 

EJlm 820,000 

Maple 650, 000 

Oak 1, 300, 000 

Pine: 

Jack 1-  2, 000, 000 

Norway 600, 000 


Pine — Continued. 

White 2, 000, 000 

Poplar 6, 000, 000 

Spruce 1,200,000 

Tamarack 1,000,000 


Total 16»670,000 


KOOOHIOHinO  OOTTlfTT. 


Aflh 

Balm  Of  Gilead.. 
Balsam 


Basswood  - 

Birch,  white  and  yellow 

Cedar  

Elm 

Maple . 

Oak 


21,120,000 

704, 000, 000 

70, 000, 000 

70, 400, 000 

28,160,000 

125, 000, 000 

14, 280, 000 

24, 640, 000 

2,056,000 


Pine: 

Jack 425, 000, 000 

Norway 275, 000, 000 

White 325,000,000 

Poplar _  700, 000, 000 

Spruce 362, 000, 000 

Tamarack 176»  000, 000 


Total ,  3,312,666,000 


LAKE  OOUNTT. 


Ash  

Balm  of  Gilead 

Balsam   

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow 

Cedar  

Elm   

Maple 

Oak   


14, 400, 000 
65,000,000 
48, 000, 000 
84,000,000 
18, 200, 000 
80,000,000 

9,600,000 
16,800,000 

7,200,000 


Pine: 

Jack   320,000,000 

Norway    450,000,000 

White    350,000,000 

Poplar   480,000,000 

Spruce —  240,000,000 

Tamarack   120,000,000 


Total 2,303,200,000 


MILLELA08  OOUNTT. 


Ash 

Basswood 

Elm   

Maple 

Oak   

Phie: 

Jack  


550,000 
450,000 
450,000 
780,000 
1,200.000 

600,000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 1,760,000 

White 2,500,000 

Poplar    12,000,000 


Total 20,280,000 


MOBRISON   OOUNTT. 


Ash 400, 000 

Basswood 400, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yeUow 160, 000 

Elm 150, 000 

Maple 240, 000 

Oak 660, 000 

Pine: 

Jack 8,000,000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 2, 000, 000 

White 1, 500, 000 

Poplar 4, 000, 000 

Spruce 2, 000, 000 

Tamarack 1,000,000 

Total 15, 500, 000 
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Ash 1. 000, 000 

BasBwood 600, 000 

Birch,  white  and  yellow 800, 000 

Elm 220, 000 

Maple 600, 000 

Oak 1, 700, 000 


Poplar 6, 000, 000 

Spruce :-    8, 000, 000 

Tanmrack 1, 500. 000 


Total 15, 620, 000 


PIITE  OOUHTT. 


Aflb 

Balsam 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow. 

Blm 

Oak 

Pine: 

Jack 


2,912,000 
8,000,000 
3,040,000 
1,200,000 
X  064, 000 
1,250,000 

17, 000, 000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 8,000,000 

White 6, 000, 000 

Poplar 50, 000, 000 

Spruce 15,200,000 

Tamarack 7,500,000 


Total 116, 166, 000 


BOSKAU  OOUHTT. 


Ash 

Balsam 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow^ 

Cedar  

Blm 

Maple 

Oak 


600,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

410,000 

6,000,000 

200,000 

650,000 

700,000 


Pine: 

Jack 6,000,000 

Norway 2,000,000 

Poplar L 10,000,000 

Spruce -—    5, 000, 000 

Tamarack 2, 500, 000 


Total 33,960,000 


ST.  LOUIS  OOUNTT. 


Ash 

Balm  of  Gilead 

Balsam 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow 

Cedar 

Blm 

Maple 

Oak 


40,800,000 

100, 000, 000 

136, 000, 000 

136, 000, 000 

64,400,000 

123, 000, 000 

27,200,000 

47, 600, 000 

20,400,000 


Pine: 

Jack . 

Norway . 

White- 
Poplar  

Spruce  1 

Tamarack  ... 


1,100, 
1,200, 
1.350, 
1,360, 
680, 
340, 


000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


Total 6, 716, 400, 000 


TODD  OOtJNTT. 


800,000 

300,000 
275,000 
800,000 
305,000 
.  1,600,000 

Pine: 

jTack 2, 400, 000 


Ash 

Basswood 

Birch,  white  and  yellow. 

Blm 

Maple 

Oak 


Pine— Continued. 

Norway 3, 000, 000 

White 2. 500, 000 

Poplar 3. 000, 000 

Spruce 1, 600, 000 

Tamarack 750, 000 


Total 16, 730, 000 


WAOETVA  OOtJIfTT. 


Ash 

Balsam 

Basswood.. 


Birch,  white  and  yellow — 
Elm 

Oak  --7™r-~'-'.~~II 

Pine: 

Jack :. 20, 000, 000 


690,000 
600,000 
500,000 
200,000 
175,000 
200,000 
660,000 


Pine — Continued. 

Norway 10,000,000 

White 8, 000, 000 

Poplar 5, 000, 000 

Spruce 2, 500, 000 

Tamarack^ 1,000,000 


Total 49, 275, 000 
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General  Akd^kews.  We  have  20,000,000  acres  of  land  to  look  after, 
and  this  office  is  provided  with  a  commissioner  and  a  stenographer. 
We  have  not  got  a  clerk.  We  ought  to  have  a  chief  derk  and  an 
assistant  and  two  stenographs:^ 

The  Chairman.  We  are  apparently  just  waking  up  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  our  forests,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  help  you  get 
more  he^  and  more  money. 

General  Andrews.  I  wish  you  would,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  need  it  Is  there  any 
other  State  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  now  that  has  as  much  forest 
as  Minnesota? 

General  Andrews.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  (juite  true,  I  suppose,  that  land 
that  is  valuable  for  grazing  or  agricultural  purposes  will  never  be 
used  for  forest  reproduction  to  any  extent? 

General  Andrews.  If  every  farmer  had  10  acres  that  would  be  just 
as  well  to  devote  to  forest  as  to  cultivation  that  would  make  quite  an 
amoimt. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  farm  timber  lot,  but,  on 
a  larger  scale,  a  country  that  is  suitable  for  ^azinj^  or  farming  is 
not  lucely  to  be  used  by  the  State  or  the  individual  K>r  forest  repro- 
duction, I  take  it. 

General  Andrews.  No. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  Minnesota,  that  brings  in  the  question  as  to 
what  land  can  be  used  for  farming  and  what  the  effect  of  drainage 
will  be  upon  the  muskeg  and  the  lakes.  You  are  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  effort  of  the  Government  at  present  is  not 
only  toward  conservation  of  forest  but  toward  the  conservation  of 
the  water  resources.  Taking  that  into  consideration,  the  effect  of 
drainage  on  the  lakes  of  northern  Minnesota,  what,  in  your  judgment, 
is  likely  to  be  the  future  of  that  part  of  the  Stated-devoted  to  farming 
or  to  forest  raising? 

General  Andrews.  I  would  think  it  would  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  farming,  the  same  as  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
The  land  that  is  good  for  stock  raising,  for  grass,  to  be  used  for  dairy 
farms.  There  is  considerable  land  in  northern  Minnesota  that  would 
be  good  for  dairy  farms  that  would  not  produce  wheat,  and  consider- 
ing the  abundance  of  water,  which  is  important  in  stock  raising,  and 
the  great  number  of  good,  natural  meadows,  I  would  say  that  there 
would  be  considerable  farming,  and  yet  that  we  could  have  probably 
from  three  to  six  million  acres  for  forest 

The  Chairman.  If  you  drain  off  the  muskeg,  will  that  have  a 
tendency  or  not  to  drain  the  lakes? 

Gteneral  Andrews.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  engineer  enough  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  were  familiar  with 
the  surveys  they  have  made.  Of  course,  that  would  depend  wholly 
upon  the  matter  of  surveys. 

General  Andrews.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  help  replenish  the 
lakes  to  drain  the  muskeg.  We  have  now  a  system  oi  reservoirs 
in  northern  Minnesota  and  they  are  increasing.  We  are  making  dams 
at  places  tliat  would  not  have  been  thought  of  thirty  jears  am 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  those  reservoirs,  is  there  part 
of  that  land  that  could  be  used  for  forestry  purposes,  or  not,  better 
*han  for  grazing  purposes  ? 
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General  Andbews.  The  land  that  is  being  drained  t 

The  Chairhak.  The  land  where  you  are  damming  up  the  water 
adjacent  to  it. 

General  Andrews.  That  would  not  increase  the  amount  of  forests 
that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  it  overflows  more  or  less  land. 

General  Andrews.  Yes;  kills  some  timber,  too. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  always  more  or  less  land  adjacent 
to  that? 

Greneral  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  more  valuable  than  for  grazing  or  re- 
foresting ? 

General  Andrews.  It  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Loamy  soil  where  there  is  granite  is  gooa  for  grass  if  it  is  not  too 
stonv. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  forest  where  you  can 
see  nothing  but  large  rocks  under  trees  that  have  been  blown  over, 
with  a  little  humus  on  top.  Of  course,  tiiat  land  is  worthless  for  any* 
thing  except  for  forest. 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  asked  a  good  many  gentlemen  in  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  the  muskeg,  and  have  been  told  that  under  a 
fi;ood  deal  of  the  muskeg  thev  believed  there  was  only  rock  and  no  soil 
below  the  peat.  Whether  that  peat  can  be  made  into  good  farming 
land  itself  would  depend,  I  suppose,  upon  its  depth-  and  what  fer- 
tilizers were  added  to  it,  but  there  may  be  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  that  is  only  good  for  reforesting. 

General  Andrews.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  have  a  number  of  million  acres  of  land 
that  are  better  fitted  for  reforestation  than  for  any  other  purpose, 
80^000  acres  a  year,  which  is  a  good  many,  would  still  seem  verv  small. 
Would  jou  not  require  a  very  great  popular  feeling  in  the  State  on 
Hxe  subject  of  national  help  to  get  that  reforested  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time? 

General  Andrews.  Of  course,  we  need  a  strong  popular  sentiment. 
In  the  proposition  that  I  refer  to  we  can  submit  to  popular  vote  to 
be  adopted  as  a  constitutional  ainendment.  It  will  certainly  help 
agitate  the  subject  if  it  does  not  carry.  In  eighty  years,  if  we  should 
buy  and  plant  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  thousand  acres  a  year,  we 
would  have  3,000,000  of  forest,  from  which  we  could  cut  676,000,000 
feet  annually.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  reforest  some,  but  we 
could  cut  over  what  we  plant  this  year  in  eighty  years. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  plant  enough  this  year  to  let  it  grow 
until  it  reached  maturity,  you  would  get  stiU  more  oenefit  from  it ! 

General  Andrews.  To  have  a  normal  forest  you  must  have  some 
matured  trees  to  cut  every  year.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  in  one 
locality.   What  you  plant  this  year  in  eighty  years  you  can  cut. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  plant  this  year,  of  course,  you  could 
thin  out  a  number  of  timee. 

General  Andrews.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  a  forest  that  is 
planted  on  forestry  principles,  trees  about  4  feet  apart,  they  grow  up 
thick  and  dose  and  they  sued  the  limbs  themselves.  The  shade  kills 
the  limbs  just  as  has  been  done  in  our  forest  here  in  Minnesota.    I 
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have  a  picture  here  which  illurtrates  tibat  idea.  It  shows  how  trees 
will  grow  cm  land  that  can  not  be  used  for  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  will  be  more  than  4  feet  apart 
when  they  reach  maturity. 

Geiieial  Akdkews.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  spruce  might  easily  be  thinned  out 

General  Andrews.  Yes;  they  could  with  profit  use  the  trees  for 
Christmas  trees  when  they  are  fifteen  years  old.  A  man  could  make 
money  raising  Christmas  trees  if  he  wanted  to.  Some  people  object 
to  cutting  trees  for  Christmas  trees.  I  think  that  is  good  forestry 
because  forestry  means  netting  a  revenue  from  forestry  land. 

ThQ  Chairman.  You  do  not  object  to  cutting  Christmas  trees! 

General  Andrews.  Not  at  all.  That  is  genuine  forestry.  If  you 
can  get  anything  from  your  land  by  raising  a  crop  of  trees  and  selun|; 
them  when  they  are  fifteen  years  old,  it  is  much  better  than  to  wait 
ei^ty  years.   I  object,  however,  to  people  stealingChristmas  trees. 

The  Chairman.  You  hand  me  certain  blanks.  These  are  all  blanks 
in  connection  with  fire  protection  and  notices  that  you  send  out  in 
connection  with  fire  protection! 

Greneral  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  They  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  for  informa- 
tion. 

State  of  Mutkisota. 

ram  wabdbn's  bepobt  or  nsib 

To  the  Forestry  Oommiaaioner,  8t  Pauh  Minn,: 

A  [state  whether  forest,  prairie,  or  field  fire] lire  occurred  tn  tbe  [state 

what  part  of  town] part  of  the  town  of ,  being  township  No. _, 

range ,  in  the  comity  of »  on  the day  of [state  about  what 

time  of  day] .    It  barnt  OTer acres  of  [state  kind  of  land,  whether 

field,  prairie,  brush,  meadow,  heavy  or  light  timber] ,  destroyed 

,  and  did  damage  to  the  amount  of  $ .  Said  fire  originated  on  sec- 
tion No. ,  being  land  occupied  by [if  vacant  so  state] , and  was 

caused  by  [explain  how  it  originated.  It  is  the  chairman's  duty  "  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  "  of  the  fire.  He  should  report  the  &cts  and  circumstances  show- 
ing who  caused  the  fire] : 


The  fire  was  extinguished  in hours  after  it  started.    There  were  ._ 

persons  called  to  help  extinguish  it     [If  none  were  odled,  so  state.]     The 

number  of  persons  assisting  in  extinguishing  the  fire  was •    The  fire  was 

extinguished  in  the  following  manner . 

The  weather  was  [state  whether  dry  and  windy  and  how  long  it  had  been 

dry] .    [Give  the  name  of  any  fire  warden  wIm>  was  present  and  assisted 

in  controlling  or  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  the  name  and  address  of  any  wit- 
ness as  to  who  set  the  fire  and  state  what  he  will  swear  to.] 

P.  O. .  Signature » 

Date •  Name  of  organized  township .^ 

FOST-OmOB  ADD^BM  OF  FIBE  WABDEVfl. 

[NoTB. — ^Be  carefal  in  writing  names  to  have  each  letter  distinct  and  plate.) 

To  the  Chief  Fire  Warden,  Bt.  Paul: 

Sib:  The  undersigned  is  chairman  of  supervlsom  of  the  town  of  ..— .^  to 

the  county  of .    His  residence  is  on  section » townsMp ^  range 

^  and  his  post-oflice  is . 

The  names,  residence,  and  post-office  of  the  other  two  saperrlBors  are  as 
follows : 

Mi. restdes  on  section (if  yon  do  not  know  the  sectiOD  he  m- 

sides  on  state  near  what  section),  towniaAiip  ••..— ,  range  .....^  and  his  post* 
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ofllce  10 .   Mr. rarfdee  <m  (near)  Bectlon  ^ ,  towntfilp p 

range ,  and  his  post-office  is . 

Names  and  post-office  address  of  the  Justices  of  tbe  peace  in  above-named 
town: 

Names . . 

Post-office . 

P.  O. .  Signature , 

Date ^  Name  of  organised  township .^ 

VOBBST  TOM  LAW  OF  lONNSSOTA* 
X  [Circalar  No.  26.] 

State  or  Miitivxbota» 
Oftici  of  Fobestby  Gommissionbb, 

Bt.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  26,  1909. 
Chapter  22  and  additional  quoted  sections  of  ''Reylsed  Laws,  Minnesota* 
1905,"  for  the  preyention  and  extinguishment  of  forest  and  prairie  fires  are  here- 
with published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  persons  concerned. 

1781.  The  state  auditor  shall  appoint  a  forestry  commissioner,  to  hold  office 
during  his  pleasure,  whose  .salary  shall  be  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
payable  monthly  out  of  the  appropriations  for  forest  preservation.  He  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  forestry  board,  have  Immediate  supervision  of  the  several 
firewardens,  disseminate  information  concerning  forestry,  and  enforce  the  laws 
relating  thereto,  and  to  the  prevention  of  forest  and  prairie  fires. 

1782.  The  supervisors  of  towns,  mayors  of  cities,  and  presidents  of  village 
councUs  are  hereby  constituted  firewardens  for  their  respective  districts. 
Upon  request  of  the  commissioner,  county  auditors  shall  immedliately  furnish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  chairmen  of  town  boards,  the  names  of  towns, 
and  the  numbers  and  ranges  of  the  townships  In  each.  The  commissioner  may 
appoint  firewardens  for  unorganized  territory,  and  additional  wardens,  tempo- 
rarily, wherever  he  may  deem  It  necessary ;  and  he  may  direct  any  warden  to 
perform  duties  at  a  point  outside  of  his  district.  The  wardens  shall  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  They  shall  patrol  their  districts  in  dry  seasons, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner,  may  employ  patrols  to  guard 
against  carelessness  in  use  of  fire.  They  shall  promptly  investigate  each 
prairie  and  forest  fire  within  their  respective  districts,  and  report  the  cause 
there<4  the  property  destroyed  and  its  value^  the  lives  lost,  if  any,  the  means 
used  to  combat  such  fire,  and  any  additional  &cts  required  by  the  commissioner. 
They  shall  make  such  other  reports  as  he  may  require,  and  comply  promptly 
with  his  Instructions.  Each  warden  sduill  cooperate  with  the  warden  in  any 
adjoining  district,  and.  In  his  absence,  assume  control  therein.  Each  may 
arrest,  without  a  warrant,  any  person  found  violating  any  provision  of  this 
chapter,  and  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  there  make  complaint;  and, 
when  a  warden  shall  have  information  that  such  violation  has  been  committed, 
he  shall  make  similar  complaint  Wardens  shall  go  to  the  place  of  danger  to 
control  or  prevent  fires,  and  in  emergoicies  may  employ  or  compel  assistance. 
Each  warden  shall  receive  for  actual  service  two  dollars  per  day,  and  each 
employee  or  patrol  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  Unless  directed  by  the 
commissioner,  no  warden  shall  be  paid  for  more  than  fifteen  and  no  employee 
for  more  than  ten  days  in  any  one  year ;  but  a  warden  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  use  of  a  team  when  plowing  for  the  control  of  a  fire. 

1788.  The  commissioner  shall  Investigate  the  State  forests,  and  the  causes 
and  effects  of  fire  therein;  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  timber,  and 
methods  used  to  promote  its  regrowth,  and  other  fttcts  relating  to  forest  interests. 
He  shall  report  to  the  auditor  annually  touching  his  ofllclal  acts,  making  such 
recommendations  as  he  shall  deem  proper.  He  shall  cooperate  with  any  force 
of  the  United  States  which  may  be  detaUed  to  protect  property  from  fire.  He 
shall  prepare  an  abstract  of  the  penal  laws  relating  to  forest  and  prairie  fires, 
together  with  proper  regulations  and  suggestions  for  the  prevention  and  control 
thereof,  and  before  April  1  in  each  year  shall  forward  printed  cc^ies  to  all  fire- 
wardens, railroad  companies,  and  chairmen  of  county  boards.  The  wardens 
diall  post  such  abstract  in  numerous  conspicuous  places  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  the  commissioner  may  require  any  county  board  to  cause  at  least 
three  weeks'  published  notice  thereof  to  be  given. 

1784.  In  any  season  of  unusual  drought,  the  oommtosloner  may  use  soeh 
means  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  prevent  or  suppress  forest  and  prairie 
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fires,  the  cost  whereof,  not  exceeding  fire  thousand  dollars  In  any  one  year, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State.  And  whenever  the  local  officials  shall  neglect  to 
prosecute  violators  of  any  law  relating  to  forest  or  prairie  fires,  the  commis- 
sioner iOiall  prosecute  the  same,  and  the  cost  of  such  prosecutions,  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars  in  any  year,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State.  County  attor- 
neys shall  assist  therein.  Six  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  are  hereby  appropriated  annually  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

1785.  Each  firewarden  shall  be  paid  for  actual  service  at  the  rate  of  two  ($2) 
dollars  per  day,  and  each  employee  or  patrol  at  the  rate  of  one  and  fifty  one- 
hundredths  ($1.50)  dollars  per  day.  Unless  directed  by  the  commissioner  no 
firewarden  shall  be  paid  for  more  than  fifteen  (15)  and  no  employee  for  more 
than  ten  (10)  days  In  any  one  year;  but  a  firewarden  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  use  of  team  when  plowing  for  the  control  of  a  fire.  The  compensation 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  on  duly  veri- 
fied vouchers  approved  by  the  conmiissioner ;  and  one-half  (i)  the  amount  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  State  by  the  county  in  which  the  expense  occurred.  The 
state  auditor  shall  notify  the  proper  county  auditor  of  the  one-half  (i)  amount 
that  has  become  due  from  his  county  under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  such 
county  auditor  shall  Immediately  draw  and  transmit  to  the  state  auditor  a 
warrant  on  the  county  treasurer  of  his  county  In  &vor  of  the  State  for  such 
amount 

1786.  Every  person  operating  a  thrashing  or  other  portable  engine  shall  keep 
effective  spark  arresters  thereon  while  in  use,  and  no  person  shall  deposit  coala 
or  ashes  therefrom  without  safely  covering  or  extinguishing  the  same.  Every 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor. 

1787.  Every  warden  or  patrol,  and  every  person  lawfully  commanded  to  as- 
sist in  enforcing  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  who  shall  unjustifiably 
r^use  or  neglect  to  perform  his  duty ;  every  person  who  shall  kindle  a  fire  on 
or  near  to  forest  or  prairie  land  and  leave  It  unquenched,  or  be  a  party  thereto ; 
every  person  who  shall  use  other  than  incombustible  wads  for  firearms,  or 
carry  a  naked  torch,  firebrand,  or  exposed  light  In  or  near  to  forest  land ;  and 
every  person  who  shall  deface,  destroy,  or  remove  any  abstract  posted  under 
this  chapter,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  person  who  maliciously 
sets  on  fire,  or  causes  to  be  set  on  fire,  any  woods,  prairie,  or  other  combustible 
material,  whereby  the  property  of  another  is  destroyed  and  lives  are  sacrificed, 
Rhall  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  not  over  $500  or  be  Imprisoned  in  the  State 
prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

4997.  Every  person  who  shall  negligently  or  carelessly  set  on  fire,  or  cause  to 
be  set  on  fire,  any  woods,  prairie,  or  other  combustible  material,  whether  on  his 
own  land  or  not,  by  means  whereof  the  property  of  another  shall  be  endangered, 
or  who  shall  negligently  suffer  any  fire  upon  his  own  lands  to  extend  beyond 
the  limits  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

4843.  Every  public  officer,  or  person  holding  a  public  trust  or  employment, 
who  shall  willfully  neglect  or  omit  to  perform  any  duty  enjoined  upon  him  by 
law,  in  case  no  punishment  Is  specially  provided  therefor,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
gross  misdemeanor. 

4763.  Whoever  Is  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  for  which  no  punishment  is 
prescribed  by  any  statute  in  force  at  the  time  of  conviction  and  sentence  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  for  not  more  than  three  months, 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100. 

4764.  Whoever  shall  be  convicted  of  a  gross  misdemeanor  for  which  no  pun- 
ishment is  prescribed  by  any  statute  in  force  «at  the  time  of  conviction  and 
sentence  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 

2037.  Every  company  operating  a  railroad  shall  use  upon  each  locomotive 
engine  a  good  and  efficient  spark  arrester,  and  shall  keep  the  ground  for  60 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  main  track  clear  of  combustible  mate- 
rials, except  ties  and  other  material  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  road,  from  April  15  to  December  1.  No  company  shall  permit  any 
of  its  employees  to  leave  a  deposit  of  fire,  live  coals,  or  ashes  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  woodland  or  lands  liable  to  be  overrun  by  fire,  and  every  engineer, 
conductor,  or  trainman  discovering  fire  adjacent  to  the  track  shall  report  the 
same  promptiy  at  the  first  telegraph  station  reached  by  him.  In  seasons 
of  drought  every  sudi  company  shall  give  its  employees  particular  instructions 
for  the  prevention  and  extinguishment  of  fires,  and  shall  cause  warning  pla- 
cards furnished  by  the  forestry  commissioner  to  be  conspicuously  posted  at 
every  station  in  the  vidnlty  of  forests  and  grass  lands,  and,  when  a  fire  occurs 
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near  the  nne  of  Its  road,  ahall  conceEitrate  such  help  and  adopt  mich  measures 
as  shall  be  available  for  its  extinguishment  Any  company  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  tliis  section  shall  forfeit  to  the  State  not  more  than  $100  for  each 
o£Pense,  and  any  railroad  employee  violating  the  same  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $50. 

1788.  All  ^es  collected  for  violations  of  this  chapter  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  conviction  occurs  and  become  a  separate 
fund  for  defraying  the  cost  of  eiiforcing  the  provisions  hereof  in  such  county. 

5504.  These  laws  •  •  •  shall  take  e£Pect  March  1,  1006^  but  shall  not  be 
construed  as  abrogating  any  act  passed  at  the  session  of  1005,  all  of  which, 
so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  revised  laws,  shall  be  construed  as  am&idatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto. 

Firewardens  will  preserve  this  and  other  printed  instructions  which  they 
may  receive  and  turn  the  same  over  to  their  successors..  Every  chairman  of 
town  board  receiving  three  copies  of  this  circular  will  furnish  one  to  each  of 
the  other  two  members  of  the  board. 

G.  0.  Andbbws, 
Forestry  CommUaionerm 

VUTIES  OF  FIBBWABDBNS. 
[Circular  No.  81.] 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  Forestby  Gommissioneb, 

8t.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  11,  1908. 

By  section  1782,  revised  laws,  Minnesota,  1905,  supervisors  of  towns,  mayors 
of  cities,  presidents  of  village  councils  are  firewardens.  They  shall  go  to  the 
place  of  danger  to  prevent  'fires  and  to  control  fires.  They  shall  in  emergencies 
compel  assistance. 

No  oue  can  tell  when  a  season  like  that  preceding  the  Hinckley  calamity, 
September  1,  1894,  may  occur,  and  too  much  care  can  not  be  observed  In  regard 
to  fires  in  dangerous  localities  in  seasons  of  drought.  A  small  fire,  if  left  to 
smoulder  and  burn,  might  in  a  very  dry  period,  with  a  sudden  and  terrific  gale 
of  wind,  cause  a  great  calamity.  The  only  safe  way  in  case  of  such  fire  is,  if 
a  warden  in  whose  district  it  occurs  can  not  entirely  extinguish  the  fire,  to 
summon  assistance  and  make  such  a  break  around  it  that  it  can  not  spread. 
The  law  is  explicit  in  making  it  the  duty  of  a  warden  to  '*  go  to  the  place  of 
danger"  to  control  fires  and  to  prevent  fires.  They  shall  promptly  investigate 
and  report  fires  and  make  complaint  before  a  magistrate  for  violation  of 
the  law. 

Wardens  have  other  public  duties,  but  none  of  their  duties  is  more  respect- 
able than  that  of  saving  their  districts  from  a  catastrophe  that  is  liable  from 
forest  and  prairie  fire&  If  such  catastrophe  should  occur  through  their  neglect 
it  would  be  a  lasting  discredit  to  their  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
their  vigilance  results  in  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  in  their  commu- 
nities ^ey  deserve  public  gratitude. 

The  only  safety  is  to  insist  that  people  shall  be  careful  about  flra  Wardens 
must  be  watchful*  ^lergetic,  strict 

0.  0.  Andrews, 
Forestry  Oomtnissioner, 

General  Andrews.  I  send  these  notices  to  each  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  each  township,  and  send  8,000  to  the  railroad 
companies. 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  the  Fobestrt  Gommissioneb, 

8t.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  9, 1908. 

By  the  law  of  Minnesota  anyone  who  kindles  a  fire  near  forest  or  prairie 
land  and  leaves  it  unquenched  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $100  or 
imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceediug  three  months. 

Town  supervisors,  village  presidents,  and  mayors  of  cities  are  firewardens 
and  required  to  enforce  the  law,  go  to  place  of  danger  to  prevent  and  control 
fires,  employ  or  compel  assistance  in  emergencies,  investigate  and  immediately 
report  fires,  and  complain  before  a  magistrate  of  violations  of  the  law* 
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Railroad  companies  are  required  to  use  efficient  spark  arreeten  en  tt^r 
locomotive  engines,  keep  their  rights  of  way  clear  of  combnstible  material 
(except  ties),  post  warning  placards  conspicuously  at  eyery  station  in  the 
vicinity  of  forests  and  grass  lands,  and  extinguish  any  fire  occurring  near 
their  roadSp  subject  to  forfeiture  of  not  exceeding  |100  for  each  offense. 

0.  O.  Andrews, 
Forestry  Commissioner. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  send  out  a  blotter? 

General  Ai^dbbws.  Yes. 

The  blotter  contains  the  following  printed  matter : 

Don't  be  afraid  to  caution  people  against  causing  fires. 

Pile  your  brush  before  burning.    You  must  not  set  fire  and  let  it  run  wild. 

Take  pride  in  having  your  town  free  from  fires. 

*'Why  aren't  thoSiB  sand  hills  planted  to  fir?"  [Frederick  the  Great,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.] 

lieadlng  principles  of  forestry:  Forest  should  occupy  only  nonagricultural 
land;  when  young,  should  be  crowded,  to  promote  height  growth;  should  be 
treated  as  a  permanent  revenue  yielding  capital ;  cutting  should  be  done  so  as 
to  promote  natural  regeneration  on  the  cleared  land. 

Greneral  Andrews.  They  are  furnished  with  return  blanks  and  let- 
ter heads. 

The  Chaibman.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  head  of  the  forestry 
commissioner,  which  may  be  inserted  in  the  record,  with  an  extract 
from  the  President's  message: 

C.  C.  Andebws. 

Forestry  Oommiisioner, 

State  of  Minnesota, 

Office  of  Fobestby  Gommissioneb, 

8U  Paul,  Minn., ,  190^ 

Public  opinion  has  moved  steadily  toward  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
forests.  The  fundamental  Idea  of  forestry  is  the  perpetuation  of  forests  by 
use.  *  *  •  The  forest  reserves  should  be  set  apart  forever  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  our  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  sacrificed  to  the  short-sighted  greed  of 
a  few.    All  of  the  reserves  should  be  better  protected  from  fires. 

The  forests  are  natural  reservoirs.  By  restraining  the  streams  in  flood  and 
replenishing  them  in  drought  they  make  possible  the  use  of  waters  otherwise 
wasted. 

The  preservation  of  our  forests  is  an  imperative  business  necessity.  (Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  first  annual  message.) 

General  Andrews.  The  annual  report  is  in  this  style.  The  state 
publishes  4,000  copies  and  distributes  them  gratuitously.  There  are 
illustrations  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  you  publish  4,000  copies  of  this  annual 
report  ? 

General  Andrews.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  forestry 
commission ! 

General  Andrews.  Yes.  You  might  take  this^  because  that  con- 
tains some  estimates  made  thirteen  years  ago  of  timber  in  this  State. 
(Referring  to  second  annual  report  of  the  chief  firewarden  for  the 
year  1896.) 

The  Chairman.  How  many  reports  of  fires  have  you  had  this  year  f 

General  Andrews.  I  should  say  that  there  must  be  350  reports.  I 
have  not  compiled  them  yet.  The  damage  from  fire  in  this  State  is 
very  much  less  than  the  newspaper  accounts  give.  Except  Chis- 
holm,  I  do  not  suppose  the  damage  is  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  much  less  fire  in  this  State  than  they 
have  had  in  Wisconsin. 

General  Andrews.  Yes;  that  is,  just  timber. 
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state  fareitry  in  Bun>pean  countries, 

[Compiled  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Forestry  Commlnloner  of  Minnesota, 
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Private  forestry  in  European  countries, 
[Oomplled  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Voreetry  Oommlisioner  of  Minnesota,  1007.] 
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STATISTICS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Dbpabtment  of  Comhebob  and  Labob, 

Office  of  the  Seobetabt, 

WaaUn^gton,  July  23, 1908. 

Deab  Sm:  In  compliance  with  a  request  received  in  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  President,  under  date  of  the  17ih  instant,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  Census  Bxireau  of  this  department  nave 
been  instructed  to  furnish  you  as  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
to  investigate  the  price  of  wood  jpulp  and  print  paper  with  all  data 
on  this  suDJect  that  may  be  obtamalne. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  R.  Wheeleb, 

AcUng  Secretary. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

ISBO  First  Ndtumdl  Bank  BuSding,  Chicago,  III. 


Depabtment  of  Commebob  and  Labob, 

BXTBEAU  OF  StATISTIOS, 

Washington,  July  £4^  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

Chicago,  lU. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Mann:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  importation  and  exportation  of  pulp  wood, 
wood  pulp,  and  the  various  kinds  of  paper,  submitted  verbally  just 
after  tne  adjournment  of  Congress,  I  have  prepared  a  series  of  tables 
showing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  imports  mto  and  exports  from 
the  various  countries  in  such  detail  as  is  shown  in  the  official  reports 
of  the  respective  governments.  The  compilation  of  these  tables 
and  their  trani^formation  into  our  own  units  of  quantity  and  value 
have  necessitated  much  time  and  careful  research  on  the  part  of 
several  expert  clerks,  my  desire  having  been  to  furnish  as  niUv  as 
possible  the  information  asked  for  in  your  recent  interview.  All  the 
available  information  on  the  subjects  mentioned  by  you  is  con- 
tained in  the  tables. 

As  I  was  about  to  transmit  the  tables  to  you,  I  received  a  commu* 
nication  from  the  Secretary  of  this  department  under  date  of  the 
23d  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  House  resolution  No.  344  of  the 
recent  session  of  Confess,  directing  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  price  of  wood  piup  and  print  paper,  in  accordance 
with  the  President  s  instructions  in  a  letter  from  his  oecretarv  under 
date  of  the  17th  instant.  The  letter  directed  me  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  such  data  on  that  subject  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
thiB^  bureau,  and  to  compile  for  the  committee  such  additional 
statistics  of  this  character  as  may  be  obtainable. 
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As  these  tables  comprise  all  of  the  data  this  bureau  can  furnish  on 
the  subject,  and  consist  of  seventy-four  typewritten  pages,  I  write  to 
inquire  whether  it  will  be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mimication  above  referred  to,  to  transmit  the  data  to  you  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  at  your  home  address  in  Chicago.  In  case  this 
copy  is  desired  for  your  own  personal  use,  and  another  for  the  com- 
mittee, I  should  know  this  fact  before  the  papers  leave  my  hands. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  P.  Austin, 
Chief  of  BureoAh. 

I860  FntST  National  Bank  Building, 

OhiMgOj  July  27, 1008. 
Mr.  O.  P.  Austin, 

Cfhief  Bureau  of  SiatMcs, 

Department  Commerce  a/nd  Laher,  Washingtony  D.  C 

Deas  Mb.  Austin:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant, 
relating  to  tables  regarding  imports,  etc.,  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp, 
etc.,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  wul  be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  or  the 
communication  from  the  Secretary  of  your  department  to  transmit 
data  you  have  collected  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee  at  this 
address.  I  only  desire  the  one  copy,  which  I  hope  is  in  such  shape 
that  I  can  have  it  printed  in  the  regular  hearings  of  the  committee. 

llianking  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  in  the  matter,  I  am, 
Tours^  very  truly, 

James  R.  Mann,  Chainnan. 


Dbpabthent  of  Commbboe  and  Labob, 

BuBEAu  OF  Statistics, 
Washington,  July  £9, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Pvlp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

ISBO  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  Til. 

Sib;  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  27th  instant,  stating  that 
it  will  be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  communication  of  the 
Secretary  of  this  department  to  transmit  to  you  the  data  in  regard 
to  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  print  paper,  imported  into  and  exported 
from  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  which  have  been  collected 
by  this  bureau  for  you. 

The  data  referred  to  are  transmitted  herewith,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  serve  your  purpose,  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to  supplement 
the  information  with  any  additional  data  derived  from  the  official 
returns  of  the  various  coimtries. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  N.  Whitney, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 


STATEMENTS  SHOWING  TRADE   IN  WOOD  PULP,  CELLULOSE,  AND 

OTHER  ARTICLES  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER, 

AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURES  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

OF  THE  WORLD,  EXCLUDING  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FOR  THE  LATEST  AVAILABLE  YEARS  FROM 

OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 


IPBBPABBD  BY  THE  BDBBAD  OF  STATISTICS,  DBPABTUBNT  Of 
COUMBRCB  AND  LABOR,  JULY  20,  UOS.] 
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Austria-Hungary,  ralmidar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special- 
Cellulose — 

Ghemically  produced,  bleached 2666 

Chemically  produced,  unbleached 2566 

Mechanically  produced 2565 

Mass  (Holzstoffpappe) 2566 

Paper  stocK  of  wood,  straw,  etc. — 

Mechanically  produced,  bleached 2565 

Mechanically  produced,  unbleached 2565 

Chemically  produced,  bleached  and  imbleached 2566 

Wood  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose 2565 

Paper,  unsized,  ordinary,  coarse  gray,  and  colored,  etc 2565 

Pnnting  paper,  unsized,  smooth,  for  books  and  newspapers 2566 

Exports,  speciajf— 

AU  pnnting  paper,  unsized 2666 

Cellulose — 

Ground,  mechanically  produced 2666 

Chemically  produced,  oleached 2567 

Chemically  produced,  unbleached 2567 

Paper  stock  of  wood,  straw,  etc.,  unbleached 2667 

Belgium,  cuendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Printmg  paper,  including  writing,  dmwing,  and  wrapping  pai>er 2668 

Wood  pulp 2568 

Exports,  special — 

Printing  paper,  including  writing,  dmwing,  and  wrapping  paper 2669 

Wood  pulp 2669 

Denmark,  calendar  vear  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Wood  mass  for  paper,  cellulose,  straw,  and  paper  mass.; 2570 

Writing  and  pnnting  imper,  and  other  with  coloring  matter  added. . . .    2570 
Exports,  total — 

Wood  mass  for  paper,  cellulose,  straw,  and  paper  mass 2670 

Writing  and  pnnting  paper,  and  other  with  coloring  matter  added. . . .    2570 
France,  oilend^  ^^ear  1906: 
Imports,  special — 
Cellulose — 

Mechanically  produced 2671 

Chemically  produced 2671 

Exports,  special^ 
Cellulose — 

Mechanically  produced 2671 


Chemically  produced 2571 

lendar  vear  1905: 
Imports,  special- 


Germany,  calendar  year 


Wood  pulp,  ground 2671 

Cellulose,  straw  mass,  and  other  fiber  mass 2571 

Pulp  wood,  wood  for  grinding  and  manufacture  of  cellulose 2572 

Printing  paper,  incluoing  colored 2572 

Exports,  special-— 

Wood  pulp,  ground 2572 

Cellulose,  straw  mass  and  other  fiber  mass^ 2572 

Pulp  wood,  wood  for  firindiuR  and  manufacture  of  cellulose 2572 

Printing  paper,  including  coK>red 2572 
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Greece,  calendar  3rear  1906:  Pagt. 
ImportB,  Bpecial — 

Paper,  ordinary,  unsixed 2678 

Paper,  sized , 2678 

Fnnting  paper  for  newapapen 2678 

Italy,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Celluleee 2678 

Woo4  and  straw  pulp,  wet  pother  than  cellulose) 2678 

Wood  and  straw  pulp,  dry  (other  than  cellulose} 2678 

Paper,  in  paste,  colored  in  the  mass,  all  kinds 2678 

Exports,  special — 

Wood  pulp  and  paper 2674 

CeUulose 2674 

Norway,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports- 
Wood  mass,  cellulose,  pulp,  etc 2674 

Printing,  drawing,  and  filtering  paper 2674 

Exports — 

Wood  mass,  dry  ^Norwegian  produce) v 2676 

Wood  mass,  dry  fforeign  produce) 2576 

Wood  mass,  wet  (Norwegian  produce) 2576 

Wood  mass,  wet  (foreign  proauce) .• 2576 

Wood  pulp  (Norwegian  produce) 2576 

Printing  paper  (Norwegian  produce) 2576 

Cellulose,  diy  ^Norwegian  produce) 2576 

Cellulose,  dry  (foreign  proauce) 2576 

Cellulose,  wet  (Norwegian  proauce) 2576 

Cellulose,  wet  (foreign  proauce) 2576 

Blocks,  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose 2576 

Portugal,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper,  for  newspapers 2676 

Roumania,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Pulp  of  wood,  straw,  etc.,  mechanically  produced 2577 

Printing  paper,  uncalendcred 2577 

Printing  paper,  calendered 2577 

Paper  in  rolls 2577 

Russia,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  paper  mass,  pressed  into  sheets  like  pasteboard 2577 

Cellulose,  aU  kinds 2577 

Paper,  unsized,  n.  e.  s.,  white  and  colored 2577 

Wntixig,  printing,  and  other  paper 2578 

Exports,  special — 

Wood  paper  mass 2678 

Finland,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  and  paper  pulp,  and  statuary  compositioiis,  etc ; . . .  2678 

Printing  paper 2678 

Exports,  specud-— 

Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  wet 2579 

Wood  pulp,  mechanically  produced,  dry 2579 

Wood  pulp,  chemically  ppoduced,  wet 2679 

Wood  pulp,  chemically  produced,  dry 2579 

Printing  and  drawing  paper 2679 

Bervia,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  special^ 

Printing  paper  of  all  colons,  satin  finished  or  not • 2679 

Paper  stock  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  materials 2679 

Spain,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Paper  pulp,  including  paper  cuttiogs  and  old  jmper.., 2680 

Eiq^Kirtfr— 

Roll  paper  for  printing  or  writing 2580 


COKTBKTS.  2561 

Sireden,  calendar  jear  1006:  Fafi^ 

Importo,  special — 

Wood  matt,  chemically  prepared,  dry 2581 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  wet 2581 

Wood  mass,  menchanically  prepared,  dry 2581 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  wet 2581 

.    Exports,  special — 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  dry 2581 

Wood  mass,  chemically  prepared,  wet 2681 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  dry 2582 

Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  wet 2582 

Switzerland,  calendar  year  1906: 

Imports,  special — 

Fiber  material,  for  the  manufacture  of  iMiper,  etc 2582 

Same  as  above,  chemically  produced,  unbleached 2582 

Same  as  above,  chemically  produced,  bleached .• 2582 

Printing  paper  for  newspapers,  weighing  45  to  55  grams 2588 

Other  prmting,  writing,  drawing  paper  of  one  color 2583 

Other  printing,  writing,  drawing  paper  of  more  than  one  color 2583 

Exports,  special — 

Fiber  material,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  etc 2583 

Same  as  above,  chemically  produced,  unbleached 2583 

Same  as  above,  chemically  produced,  bleached 2583 

Printing  paper  for  newspapers,  weighing  45  to  55  grains 2583 

Other  pnntmg,  writing,  drawiiog  paper  of  one  color 2584 

Other  printing,  writing,  drawing  paper  ci  more  than  one  color 2584 

United  Kingdom,  calendar  year  1906: 
.    Imports,  general — 

Esparto  and  other  vegetable  fiber  for  making  paper 2584 

Pmp  of  wood,  chemical,  dry i. 2584 

Pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  wet 2584 

Pulp  of  wood,  mechanical,  dry 2584 

Pulp  of  wood,  mechanical,  wet 2585 

Paper,  unprinted,  on  reels 2585 

Paper,  unprinted,  not  on  reels 2585 

Exports,  special — 

Paper,  writing  or  printing  and  envelopes 2585 

NORTH  AMBBICA. 

Bermuda,  calendar  vear  1905: 
Imports,  special- 
Paper  and  stationery 2586 

Canada,  year  endinff  June  30, 1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  pulp 2586 

Printing  paper  of  not  greater  value  than  2}  cents  per  pound 2586 

Printing  paper  not  elsewhere  specified 2586 

Exports,  special- 
Wood  pulp 2587 

Wood  blocks  and  other,  for  pulp 2587 

Newfoundland,  year  ending  June  30, 1906: 
Imports,  ^leneral — 

Printing  paper 2587 

Coeta  Bica,  calenoar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Printing  paper 2587 

San  Salvador,  csSendar  year  1904: 
Imports,  4>eciftl — 

Paper  and  stationerv 2587 

Mexico,  year  ending  June  30, 1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Paper  paste,  etc.,  undyed,  including  old  paper  and  cuttings 2588 

Paper  of  all  kindis,  weighing  not  over  50  grams  per  square  meter 2688 

White  paper  containing  over  40  per  cent  wood  pulp  and  weighing 
more  than  50  and  not  over  150  grams  per  square  meter 2588 


2662  OOKTEKTS. 

Mexico,  year  ending  Jtine  80, 1906 — Clontinued.  Piige. 

Imports^  general — Continued. 

White  paper  not  containing  40  per  cent  wood  pulp  and  weighing  more 

than  60  and  not  over  150  grams  per  square  meter 2588 

Colored  paper,  dyed  in  the  paste,  weighing  over  50  and  not  more  than 

150  grams  per  square  meter 2588 

Paper,  uncolored,  weighing  over  50  and  not  more  than  150  grams  per 

square  meter 2589 

British  West  Indies: 

Barbados,  calendar  vear  1905— 
Imports,  special — 

Paper  and  stationery 2589 

Jamaica,  year  ending  March  31,  1906 — 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2589 

Leeward  Islands,  calendar  year  190&— 
Imports,  special — 

Paper  and  stationery 2589 

Trinidad  and  Tobago,  year  ending  March  31, 1906— 
Imports,  general — 

Pai>er  and  stationery 8590 

8t.  Vincent,  year  ending  March  31, 1906— 
Imports,  special — 

Paper  and  stationery 2590 

SOUTH  AMBRIOA. 

Argentina,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  pap<>r 2590 

Printing  paper 2590 

Brazil,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Wood  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 2591 

Printing  paper 2591 

Chile,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2591 

Paper  pulp 2591 

Guiana,  Bntish,  year  ending  March  31, 1906: 
Imports,  special — 

Paper,  including  manufactures 2591 

Peru,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Printmff  paper 2592 

Uruguay,  calenaar  year  1903: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2592 


• 


British  India,  year  ending  March  81, 1906: 
Importa,  general — 

Printing  paper 2592 

Straits  Settlements,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  general — 

Paper  and  paperware ^ 2592 

Exports,  genersd — 

Paper  and  paperware 1 2593 

Ceylon,  calendar  year  1904: 
Imp<xts,  special — 

Printing  paper .' 2593 

Siam,  calendar  year  1906: 
mports,  jg;eneral — 

Writing  and  printing  paper •..•...,••••••.•••.• •••••••....    2^3 


OOKTENTS.  2568 

OOSANIA.  PlifS. 

New  Zealand,  calendar  jrear  1906: 
ImpcNTts,  general — 

Printing  paper 2594 

Exports,  ^neral — 

Printing  paper 2594 

Philippine  iBlands,  calendar  year,  1907: 
Id 


Lmporta,  general — 
Printine  paper 
Australia,  calencuur  vear,  1906: 


Printine  paper...... 2594 

»lencuurvea 
ImpOTtB,  special — 


Printing  paper,  uncoated 2595 

Ezp<»tB,  ^nerat— 

Printing  paper,  uncoated 2595 

ATSICA.. 

British  South  Africa,  calendar  jrear  1907: 
Imports — 

Wood  pulp  and  wood  wool 2595 

Printing  paper 2505 

Cape  of  Good  Hoi>e,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  paper 2596 

Canary  Islands,  calendar  year  1906: 
Imports,  general — 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  not  over  20  mms  per  square  meter 2596 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  from  21  to  40  grams  per  square  meter 2596 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  from  41  to  50  grams  per  square  meter 2596 

Paper  in  rolls,  weighing  from  51  to  100  grams  per  square  meter 2596 

Tunis,  calendar  year  1905: 
Imports,  general — 

Printing  paper 2597 

ExpcNTts,  genml — 

Celliilose 2597 

Egypt,  calendar  year  1907: 
Imports,  special — 

Printing  and  writing  paper.... 2597 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp^  eelluloee^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  mannfaC' 
lure  of  paver  J  and  paper  Tnanufactures^  by  principal  countries  of  the  world,  excluding 
the  Un'Uea  States^  for  the  latest  available  years  from  official  sources, 

[Piepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistios,  Department  of  Comiiieroe  and  Labor,  July  20, 1908.] 

AUBTBIA-HUNOART. 
IMPORTS  (SPECIAL)  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1908. 


Imported  from— 


Cellulose,  ohemlcaUy  produced: 
Bleached— 

Germany 

Sweden 

United  States 

Total 

Unbleached: 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

United  States 

Total 

Cellulose,  mechanically  produced: 

Germany 

Sweden ,. 

Total 

Cellulose  mass  (Holcstoflpappe): 

Trieste  (free  port) 

Germany '. 

Switcerland 

Total 

Paper  stock,  of  wood,  straw,  etc.: 
Mechanically  produced,  bleached— 

Germany 

United  States : 

Total 

Mechanically  produced,  unbleached- 
Germany  

Italy 

Russia '. 

United  States 

Total 

Chemically  produced,  bleached  and  unbleached- 
Germany  -. 

Netherlands 

Total 

Wood  for  the  mannftusture  of  cellulose: 

Germany 

Italy 

Total 

Paper,  unsized,  ordinary: 

Coarse  gray,  half  white  and  colored,  unslsed  printing  paper- 
Germany 

Switzerland 

Italy 

France 

United  S[ingdom 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
2,240,756 
07,002 
646,389 


2,984,147 


.272,709 
83,730 
88,404 
49,383 


444,226 


322,763 
22,928 


345,681 


2,646 

682,676 

8,167 


693,479 


24,030 
116,962 


189,992 


829,808 
14,771 
23,148 

114,419 


482,146 


1,021,612 
22,707 


1,044,319 


1,087,068 
130,512 


1,217,600 


11,023 
2,866 

1,984 

3,9G8 

12,787 


32,628 


Value. 


166,025 

2,858 

19,046 


87,929 


6,775 

714 

1,872 

1,046 


9,407 


3,492 
248 


3,740 


39 

8,584 

120 


8,743 


282 
1,361 


1,643 


8,568 
160 
261 

1,238 


5,217 


32,926 
732 


83,657 


2,703 
324 


3,027 


609 
158 
110 
219 
706 


1,802 


76951— VOL  4-0^ 


-28 


2665 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPBB,  ETO. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellvlosej  and  other  articles  used  in  the  mant^ao- 

ture  of  paper,  ana  paper  Tnanufaelures,  etc — Continued. 

Austria-Hungary — Continued. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL)  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906— Continued. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper,  onsised,  smooth: 
For  boojcs  and  newspapers- 
Germany 

8  wi  tzerland 

Italy /'.. 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Russia 

Cliina 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

190,257 

4,850 

31,085 

6,173 

15,212 

1,543 

661 


249,781 


Value. 


110,511 

268 

1,717 

341 

840 

85 

37 


13,799 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to — 


Quantity. 


All  printing  paper  (unsized): 

Trieste,  free  port 

Hamburg,  free  port j . 

Bremen,  free  port [. 

Germany 

S  wi  txerland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

France 

Portugal 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

Norway 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Turkey 

Greece 

British  possessions  In  Mediterranean 

China 

Japan , 

British  India 

Asia* 

Egypt 

German  Africa , 

Cape  Colony 

Africaa 

United  States , 

Mexico , 

Brazil 

Argentina , 

Chile 

Peru 

America  « 

British  Australasia 


Pounds. 

609,704 

2,341,285 

1,543 

364,200 

37,478 

351,634 

442,684 

37,478 

20,062 

6,393 

320,549 

993,613 

9,259 

26,014 

145,504 

2,618,624 

1, 455, 036 

O,  t7u4,  odV 

1,732,815 

42,108 

3,197,773 

2,336,214 

2,454,382 

192,903 

1,297,407 

200,619 

72,752 

202.823 

46,958 

46.958 

695, 772 

378,309 

34,833 

55,115 

57,981 

24,030 


Total I    28,656,171 


Cellulose,  ground: 

Mechanically  produced— 

Trieste,  free  port 

Hamburg,  free  port. . 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Italy 

France 

Spain 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 


Value. 


914,787 

68,060 

41 

10,364 

1,099 

9,492 

13,016 

1,100 

591 

188 

9,445 

28,651 

273 

767 

4,137 

76.846 

^,374 

170,686 

49,853 

1,226 

92,417 

67,161 

70,914 

6,668 

37,582 

5,911 

2,138 

6,976 

1,306 

1,384 

20,501 

11,065 

1,026 

1,024 

1,708 

708 


830,126 


3,549,626 

•51,945 

501,106 

7,209 

9,926.432 

136,658 

4,207,921 

60,257 

16,884.811 

240,462 

31,967 

346 

74,515 

1,074 

332.674 

4,781 

27,117 

400 

2,560.423 

87,437 

1,220,025 

15,794 

76.058 

1,086 

274,913 

t,833 

Subdivisions  not  specified. 


WOOD   PtJLP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Aubtria-Hdnoabt — Continued. 

EXPOHTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  leOS-Contlnued. 


2567 


Eiportol  to- 

Quuilllj. 

V»|U8. 

CellulosB,  ground— Con  Itnuod. 

Fowdt. 

j 

i 

223 

i 

320 

W 

6^5 

!;S 

«.aei,2Qa 

673. 7M 

OaUulosa,  chemliially  produced: 

g-s 

i 

1 

SI 

887 
38S 

1 

473 
289 
U3 
826 
«7 
223 
889 
SOD 

3 

S81 
706 
68S 

ss 

H337 

a,SK 

2,  a! 

?7,2B7,2« 

3,277,aiB 

83 
U 

1 

ss 

i 

M 

313|S3> 

,S'ff 

»33,W1 

37;80S 

ei,633,H7 

1,S2»,S73 

2.fl75,M3 
peciOed- 

■  NotwpBnUar  lUled.                               lEubdivWoiu  not 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp j  cellulosef  and  other  articlee  used  in  the  mant^ae-' 

ture  of  paper  t  and  paper  vumu/actureSy  etc. — Continued. 

Austria-Hungary — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  ig06-Conttnue<l. 


Exported  to— 


Quantity. 


Pcper  stock,  of  wood,  straw,  esparto,  and  other  similar  fibers,  mechanically  ; 
ground— Continued. 

Unbleached— Continued.                                                                                I  Pounds. 

Switzerland 1,701,731 

Italy 15,123,998 

France : ■  830,914 

1,       Spain 319,887 

Belgium 372,798 

Netherlands 22,707 

Great  Britain 958,560 

Russia 4,200,204 


Roumania. 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Turkey 

Greece 

Japan 

BAtish  India 

UmSd  States.'!!.'!! 

Bnall 

Argentina 

British  Australasia. 
Australasiao 


Total. 


366,704 
65,477 
28,660 

115.060 
68;563 

137,788 

27,558 

9,039 

139.772 
36,596 
22,928 

154,983 
26,676 


27,837,925 


a  Subdivisions  not  separately  stated. 
'    Belgium. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Value. 


S18,412 

163.633 

o,  990 

3,461 

4,033 

246 

10,371 

45,444 

3,859 

708 

310 

1,246 

742 

1,491 

298 

98 

1,512 

396 

248 

1,677 

289 


301,190 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper,  Including  writing,  drawing,  and  wrapping  paper: 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

AostrlA-Hungary 

United  States 

France 

Hamburg,  dree  port 

Italy 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 

Total 

Wood  pulp: 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary 

United  States 

France 

Hamburg,  free  port 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Sweden 

O  ther  countrl  es 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

19,324,042 

3, 124, 134 

1,117,647 

104,538 

1,456,475 

1,999,372 

79,438 

343,3(30 

2,463,280 

1,621,889 

18,285 

27,740 


81,679,106 


Value. 


20,502, 

2,219, 

6,155, 

443, 

1,M4, 

118,446, 

1,475, 

41,532, 

36,513, 

92, 


555 
737 
922 
786 
783 
394 
669 
131 
083 
709 


228,92C,7fl9 


1081.191 

158,630 

56,744 

5,308 

73,903 

101,519 

4,034 

17,434 

125,075 

82,353 

929 

1,407 


1,608,527 


880,874 

41,236 

114,358 

8,244 

28,697 

2,200,365 

27,413 

771,538 

678,299 

1,722 


4,252,746 


WOOD   PULP,  PHIMT  PAPER,  ETC, 


Statement  thoimng  trade  w 


3669 


Beloiov — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (BPBCIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1( 


EiLportedto- 

Qimaty. 

VuiUB. 

FriiiUng  paper,  iacludinc  wilans,  diswlnc  and  wrepplng  paper: 

PMndt. 

Ill 

'5SB[2HS 

..ZS 

1,641,095 

'■S:S 

ias',sa 

9,690, 34* 
370,991 

eG,020 

3;aa 

^^ 

S-^n 

oiS^''"w 

ia.3M 

Woodpn 


Riltti 
Italr 


2570 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 


Statement  shotoing  trade  in  wood  pulp^  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufato' 

twre  of  paper,  and  paper  manufactures,  etc. — ^Continued. 

Denmark  (including  Copenhagen,  Free  Port). 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  ttom- 


Wood  mass  for  paper  (cellulose,  straw  mass,  and  paper  mass): 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Germany 

Netherlands 

.      United  States 

Total , 

Writing  and  printing  paper,  and  other  paper  with  coloring  matter  added  to  the 
mass: 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Warehouses 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poundg. 

40,929,052 

39, 180, 453 

508,022 

1,526,532 

£07,945 

143,260 


82,885,264* 


660, 
5,753, 

8, 
4.717, 

607, 
1,599, 

530, 


678, 


934 
834 
612 
547 
587 
555 
266 
294 
137 
87 
71 
303 
745 


14,617,972 


Value. 


M04,608 


739,680 


EXPORTS  (TOTAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Exported  to- 


Wood  mass  for  paper  manufacture  (cellulose,  straw  and  paper  mass): 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

West  Indies 

Total 

Writing  and  printing  paper,  and  all  paper  with  coloring  matter  added  in  the 
mass: 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia *. 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands '. 

Belgium 

United  States 

West  Indies 

East  Indies,  China,  and  Paciflc  Islands 

Faroes 

Iceland 

Warehouses 

Total 

•  Value  not  separately  stated. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

557 

133,783 

623,781 

142,307 

6,614 

13,550,684 

1,145,840 


15,503,566 


39,468 
136,535 

34,943 
432,369 
235,839 
145,504 

49,604 

1,808,874 

442,022 

986,559 

24,797 

64,496 
7,035 


4,408,045 


Value. 


1120,627 


(•) 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


UFORTS  (SPECIAL}.  CALENDAR  YEAR  It 


Importsd  (torn— 

Quantity. 

Villi*. 

100,870 

"f;S! 

5,708 

•■s 

332,005,890 

Cdlulose.  chemically  produced; 

U           151 
«             47 

E           06 

4           137 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL},  CALENDAR  YEAR  lOOt. 


ellulose,  mecbfloto&Uy  produced: 

Germany 

Bpala 

Other  foreign  coimlrtea 

Freach  colonJea 


1.853,313 

164,138 

Cellulose,  ohemlcaUy  produced; 

445, 5M 

119,711 
17f.811 
36,817 

1,073,090 

21,860 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1W5. 


Imported  from— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

""NcK^'^y  *"""''= 

1,74I,I»4 
9,72J.286 
3.395,084 
13,448,0110 

M.200 

142,800 

37,279,786 

^SSE'eJSL:"'!":."!^!!'™'.'^.!"^! 

l.«0.e44 
6,998,512 
30,379,388 

SSSJ^Hiii^":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::;::.;:..:.::::::: 

zs 

■  Valuea  Ms  than  lOO.OGO  mark*  aie  omitted  la 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Statement  shovnng  trade  in  xoood  pulpy  cellulose^  and  other  articles  itsed  in  the  manu/ae- 

tvre  of  paper,  ana  paper  manufactures ^  «te.— Continued. 

Germany— Continued. 

IMPOBTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  IfiOS-Contlnaed. 


Imported  from— 


Cellulose,  straw  uiass,  and  other  fiber  mass— <7ontIiiued. 

Russia 

Finland 

Sweden 

United  Stetos 

Other  countries 

Total 

Pulp  wood  (wood  for  grinding  and  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose): 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia..- 

Finland 

Other  countries 

Total 

Printing  paner,  including  colored: 

From  all  countries 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
3,659,636 
6,503,570 

19,444,572 

4,078,510 

902,000 


73,466,202 


369,526,168 

281,725,K34 

215,543,742 

2,160,508 


858,956,252 


400,000 


•  Values  less  than  100.000  marks  are  omitted  in  the  Qerman  official  reports. 
EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Value. 


971,400 
119,000 
357,000 
95,200 
(«) 


1,499,400 


975,800 
761,600 
571,200 
(«) 


2,308,600 


100,000 


Exported  to— 


Wood  pulp,  ground: 

France 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


Cellulose,  straw  mass,  and  other  fiber  m«ss: 

Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Argentina 

Mexico , 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

6,018,619 

3,439,211 


9,457,830 


13,349,780 

36,861,286 

19,114,076 

17,923.580 

9,744,431 

4,188,782 

3,681,719 

9,435,784 

4,872,215 

4,012,413 

1,653,467 

15,807.142 

3,659,673 


Total I  144,204,348 


Pulp  wood  (wood  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose): 

France s 

Switzertand 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Printing  paper,  Including  colored: 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

British  India,  etc 

Japan 

Argentina. 

Brazil 

Chile 

Uruguay 

United  States 

Australian  Commonwealth 

Other  countries 


Total. 


43,475,153 

34,325,970 

705,479 


78,506,602 


16,733,084 
6,018,619 
1,631,421 
6,687.926 

13,448,196 
7,627,903 
1.829,837 
1,388,912 
1,212,  .542 
3,086.471 
8,994,850 


67,650,860 


Value. 


S71,400 
47,600 


119,000 


309,400 

833,000 

428,400 

404,600 

214,200 

d5,200 

95,200 

214.200 

119,000 

05,200 

47,600 

357,000 

47,600 


3,260,600 


142.800 
119,000 
(a) 


261,800 


404,600 

142,800 

47,600 

lfi,800 

309,400 

190,400 

47,600 

33,800 

23,800 

71,400 

214,200 


1»  618, 400 


oValue  not  stated. 


WOOD  PUU,  PWNT  PAPEB,  ETC. 
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Statement  tihowvng  trade  xn  wood  pulpy  cellulose^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manv/ao- 

iwre  of  paper,  and  paper  manufactwres,  etc. — Continued. 

Greece.  - 

DiPORtS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  TEAR  1906. 


Imported  Iroxn— 

Papa,  ordinary,  unslced: 

Austria-  Hungary , 

Ocnnany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Italy 

United  EJngdom , 

Fnmee , 

Tptal 

Paper,  sized: 

Austria-Hungary , 

Oennaiiy , , 

Netherlfuids : ". , 

Italy 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom : 

.     Turkey 

Fzanoe 

Total 

Paper,  printing,  for  newspapers: 

Netherlands-. 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

France 

Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounda. 

949,916 

312,618 

38,895 

17,079 

14,862 

8,291 

680 


1,342,211 


653,438 

76,723 

13,787 

10,712 

9,803 

6,522 

4,967 

4,370 


680,312 


1,361,930 

390,829 

136,977 

1,918 


Value. 


164,986 

21,387 

2,661 

1,168 

1,017 

667 

37 


91,823 


40,220 
6,824 
1,226 
953 
872 
680 
441 
888 


60,604 


86,170 

24,046 

8,434 

118 


1,881,364  117,767 


Italy. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL).  CALENDAR  YEAR,  igO& 


Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cellulose: 

A  ustria-H  ungary 

Belgium , 

Demnark 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Total : 

Wood  and  straw  pulp.  etc.  (wet),  other  than  cellulose: 

Switaerland. . . .' 

Wood  and  straw  pulp,  etc  (dry),  other  than  cellulose: 

Austria*Hungary : 

Belgium 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands i 

Norway  and  S  weden 

United  States 

Total 

Paper  in  paste,  tinted  or  colored  In  the  mass,  all  kinds: 

Austna-Hnngary 

Belgium 

France 

(Germany • 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Total 


Poundt. 

38,216,080 

1,275,141 

111,332 

302,030 

29,012,636 

2,6£0,982 

2,390,889 

1,083,120 

1,655,786 

686,644 


1936,767 

31,267 

2,729 

7,403 

711,166 

62,761 

68,606 

26,550 

38,136 

14,380 


77,093,540 


1,880,745 


23,148 


263 


12,009,524 

236,774 

3,683,666 

363,318 

240,781 

46,856 

23,360 


190,191 

3,731 

68,047 

6,726 

3,936 

723 

368 


16,672,288 


261,986 

77,381 

483,689 

2,481,930 

267,938 

6,173 

363,318 

86,079 


262,721 


16,646 

6,081 

81,758 

162,960 

16,936 

406 

23,866 

6,646 


4,008,403 


268,186 


2574 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC, 


Statement  shotving  trade  in  wood  pulpt  cellulosej  and  other  articles  used  in  (he  maniLfaC' 

tvre  of  paper f  ana  paper  manufactures^  etc. — Continued. 

Italy — Continued . 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to- 


Wood  pulp  and  paper: 

Austna-Hungary • 

Belgium 

France 

Germany , 

United  Kingdom 

Greece 

Malta 

Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

British  India  and  Ceylon , 

China 

Japan 

Dutch  possessions 

Egypt 

Turns 

Tripoli 

Entrea 

Cape  Colony 

All  other  Africa 

United  States 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Other  Central  American  States 

Brazil 

Peru 

Argenti  na 

Uruguay 

Chile 

All  other  South  America , 

Australia , 

Total 

Cellulose:  * 

France , 

Germany , 

Switzerland , 

Total •. 


Quantity.   '     Value. 


Pounds. 

1,627,567 

41,887 

91, 711 

246,372 

760,587 

13,889 

104, 498 

9,269 

10,362 

21,606 

16,314 

217,504 

503,310 

296,944 

649,916 

16,756 

47,399 

1,764 

780,428 

106,482 

21,386 

18,298 

19,180 

4,189 

262,868 

6,612 

134,260 

4,189 

245,692 

472,225 

242.947 

2, 362;  670 

10,802 

392,639 

1,764 

6,071 


10,761,634 


106,482 
336,981 
329,367 


771,830 


SI 13, 670 

3.117 

6,824 

18,269 

66,697 

1,034 

7,776 

689 

771 

1,606 

1,214 

16,192 

37,463 

22,246 

48,362 

1,247 

3,627 

131 

68,074 

7,924 

1,601 

1,362 

1,427 

312 

18,817 

410 

9,973 

312 

18,276 

36,1311 

18,078 

176,812 

804 

29,217 

131 

377 


718,751 


2,610 
8,236 
8,074 


18,020 


Norway. 

IMPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  trom- 


Wood  mass,  cellulose,  pulp>  etc.: 

Sweden  by  sea  and  ran 

Denmark 

Germany 

United  JOngdom 

Total 

Printing,  drawing,  and  filtering  paper: 

Sweden  by  sea  And  rail 

Demnark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

94,764,127 

143,630 

6,648 

1,102 


632,190 
82,915 
602,178 
364,069 
630,161 
138,008 
266 


2,179,776 


Value. 


94,906,407      91,153,718 


92,756 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Slalement  Aotoing  tradt  in  too 
lure  of  paper,  i 


etlluloie,  and  other  article*  uted  in  tht 


NoEWAT— Continued. 

EXPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  ISOfc 


2576 

vavufae- 


Exported  lo— 

QuanUty. 

vtioa. 

'■as 

386.  W8 

28,790,180 

Wood  mass,  dry  (rOrolKti  product): 

.s'i 

'■•SS 

I,!»0,t23 

16,2M,g21 

M,m2 

28,  MS,  007 
337.304 

so.ti6.tim 

8£,2U,323 

!e8,»7,033 

Wood  mBSB,  wat  (foreign  produce): 

SiS 

M.*ie,«i 

'■ffiS! 

10,  m,  301 

■*ffix'^<s:-.«!r'."'.r™!i 

4M 

HCaai 

31e!809 

CllgM^  dry  (Nor«8lu.  prodoc): 

110,890 

BoBlaiBalttoparti 



2576 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Statement  ihowing  trade  in  wood  pulp ^  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manu/a/^ 

twre  of  paper y  ana  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

Norway — Continued. 

EXPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906-€k)DtlDue<L 


Exported  to— 


Cellulose,  dry  (Norwegian  produce) - 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain 

Italy 

East  Indies 

Japan 

Australia 

United  States , 

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Argentina 


-Continued. 


Total. 


Cellulose,  dry  (foreign  produce): 

Denmark 

(jennany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain.'. 

Itoly 


Total. 


Cellulose,  wet  (Norwegian  produce): 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Spain 


Total. 


Cellulose,  wet  (foreign  produce): 
Netherlands 


Blocks  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose: 

Sweden,  by  sea , 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 

►      France 

Spain 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Poundt, 

13,245,349 

3,472,7fi5 

13,448,196 

140,396,684 

35,483,132 

1,844,740 

9,243,959 

630,478 

897,215 

936,964 

661,387 

42,365,963 

2,236,810 

220,462 


2n,  000, 136 


286,601 

819,921 

650,364 

14,030,878 

29,814,607 

10,930,782 

44,092 

2,621,583 

2«2,508 


59,441,336 


1,822,782 

1,819,872 

765,886 

11,063,346 

110,231 

768,862 


16,350,979 


22,046 


Cubic  feet. 

918 

14,477 

21,824 

1,451,370 

15,610 


1,504,200 


Value. 


S4, 941, 518 


1,083,873 


129,203 


188 


85,626 


Weight,  calculated  In  the  Statistiske  Centralbureau,  23,427,250  kilograms,  equal  to  51,647,715  pounds. 

Portugal. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from — 


Printing  paper,  for  newspapers: 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Netherlands 

United  Khigdom 

Sweden 

Swltserland 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pownds. 
424,915 
1,113 
9,982 

14,802 
70,190 
91,257 
25,000 


Value. 


$10,215 

59 

335 

422 

631 

5,621 

1,863 


637,946 


35,334 


WOOD  PtTDP,  PBINT  PAFBB,  ETC. 


2577 


Statement  shorving  trade  in  wood  pulp f  celltUoae^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manyfac' 

ture  o  paper,  ana  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

ROUHANIA. 
IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1908. 


Imparted  from— 


Pulp  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  mechanically  produced: 

Austria-Hungary 

Qermany 


Total. 


Printing  paper,  uncalondered: 
United  Kingdom. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Franoe 

Germany 

Italy 


Total. 


Printing  T>aper,  calendered: 
Kin   ■ 


United  Kingdom. 
Austria-Hungary . 

Franoe 

Germany 


Total. 


Paper  In  rolls: 

United  Kingdom. 
Austria-Hungary . 

Switzerland 

Franoe 

Germany 

Russia 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
348,776 
267 


249,043 


84 

4,392 

443 

63 

243 

1,206 

212 


6,632 


Value. 


13,488 


Russia. 


IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from — 


Wood  paper  mass,  pressed  into  sheets  like  pasteboard,  etc. 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

China 

Finland 


Total 16,458,730 


Cellulose  of  all  kinds: 
Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

.  Great  Britain 

Germany 

Netherlands..... 

Denmark 

Norway 

United  States.... 

Sweden 

Finland 


Paper,  unsised,  not  elsewhere  specified,  white  and  colored: 

Austria-Hungary 

Great  Britain 

(}ermany 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

China 

Persia 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 

361 
63,702 

280 
16,394,378 


Total 11,953,866 


500,079 

188,180 

2,311 

3,850,695 
531,244 
189,732 
137,262 
55,179 
186,157 

6,313,027 


1,607 

10,328 

414,458 

13,217 

325 

138,706 


Value. 


136 

857 

10 

482.930 


483,838 


15,689 

5.904 

73 

120,812 

16,667 

5,9.S3 

4,306 

1,731 

5,841 

162,056 


339,032 


364 

1,502 

82,690 

1,931 

156 

22,676 


2578 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPBB,  ETC. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulpf  cellulosef  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manu/ac' 

tvre  of  paper,  ana  paper  manu/actvres,  etc. — Continued. 

Russia— OoQtinued. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905-Continaed. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Paper,  unsized,  not  elsewhere  specified,  white  and  colorod- 

Turkey 

France 

Sweden 

Finland 


-Continued. 


Total. 


•  Writing,  printing,  and  other  paper: 

Austna-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Great  Britain .• 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Greece 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Spain 

I&ly 

China 

Norway 

Persia 

Portugal 

Roumania 

United  States 

Turkey 

France 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Finland 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Pounds. 

72 

6,175 

1,950 

831 


587,750 


30,659 
6,139 


11,231 

895,066 

2,636 

253 

433 


36 
397 

36 
36 


72 

831 

758 

19,758 

2,239 

1,063 

95,517 

686 


641,638 


Value. 


S3 

909 

866 

46 


60,643 


13,361 

2,841 

2 

8,642 

186,297 

581 

103 

102 

3 

19 

112 

9,462 

22 

3 

4 

9 

257 

266 

7,378 

1,094 

K46 

9,969 

250 


238,623 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Exported  to- 


Wood  paper  mass: 

Belglimi 

Great  Britain. 

German  V 

Denmark 

Portugal 

France 

Argentina 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

11,828,774 

16,095,949 

3,120,763 

275,282 

147,120 

108,589 

6,551,006 


38,127,483 


Russia — Fi  nland. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Value. 


S139,&'S3 

203,733 

37,215 

3,926 

1,776 

1,751 

74,740 


462,994 


Imported  f  rom— 


Wood  and  paper  pulp,  statuary  composition,  etc.: 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Russia 

All  other  countries , 

Total 

Printing  paper 

Germany , 

Belgium , 

United  Kingdom , 

Russia , 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

870,152 

112,962 

3,316 

116 

24 

1 

1,210 

42 

374,702 

13,121 

16,495 

1|444 

2,006 

176 

2,000 

175 

6,424 

663 

553 

48 

27,478 


Value. 


2,406 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 

Statement  thomng  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulote,  and  other  artiek. 
ture  of  paper,  and  paper  Tiuinujfaclvra,  etc. — Cond 

Rdbbia — Fi  NL  ANC — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  C 


2579 


Biporled  to- 

QoaoUty. 

Value. 

Piwndt. 

i|7m!3M 
l.Ml.tiM 

13,625,63* 

1!     1 

170, 83S 

W,W1 

227,826 

70,77S,1SI 

712,  i28 

Wood  pulp,  chemically  produced,  wet: 

273,  «M 

Woig  piJp,  cbemlcBllr  produced,  dry: 

145  898 

13,372,428 

'784:318 

1,728.110 

'■i-'i 

IB,  36) 
3;  921 

21s.  317 

7».3w,m 

PitoHuK^and  drawing  paper: 

80,712^178 

01,137,284 

2,291.449 

Sebtia. 
iuf0bt8  (special),  calendar  year  1900. 


Imported  from— 

QuBnMtr. 

Value. 

Printing  papM,  olall  colon,  s&tln  flnbhed  or  not: 

2,044 

2,127,042 

Is'  ocrmany 

Paper  ilock  at  irood,  straw,  sod  oCboi  voRelable  mateil 

^ 

2580 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  vfood  mUpt  cellulou^  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manv^ao' 

ture  o/paper,  ana  paper  manu/acttureSf  etc. — Continued. 

Spain. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1908. 


Imported  from— 


Paper  pulp,  Indudlng  paper  cuttings  and  old  paper 

Oeimany. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Fiance 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Italy....: 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switxerland 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 

11,069,063 

$145,956 

812,796 

10,717 

158,404 

2,069 

49,042 

646 

6,272,189 

60,519 

401,859 

5,299 

299,339 

8,947 

22,046 

291 

32,266,037 

425,458 

5,719,081 

76,411 

20,063,225 

264,420 

658,514 

8,683 

76,781,505 


Value. 


1,013,436 


EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 


Rolljmper  for  printing  or  writing: 

Canary  T?t%pdf 

Ceuta 

Germany 

Arsentina 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba. 

Chile : 

Ecuador 

Philippine  Islands 

France 

Guatemala 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Morocco 

Mexico 

Peru 

Portugal 

Porto  Rico 

Santo  Domingo 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total 


Quantity. 


POttfUft. 

62,359 

.760 

22,765 

80,938 

274,086 

8,792 

28,561 

985 

217,550 

26,427 

3,790 

120,216 

367,200. 

7,394 

271,362 

684 

639 

04,826 

10,355 

176,611 

27,379 

838 

804 

6,465 

628 


1,906.204 


Value. 


82,848 

41 

1,286 

4,394 

14,931 

206 

1,651 

58 

11,812 

1,435 

ao6 

7,016 

10,087 

402 

14,734 

82 

86 

6,121 

562 

9,580 

1,486 

46 

17 

297 

84 


9R,01f 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEE,  ETC. 

ilou,  and  other  articUi     ..     . 
nu/aetuTti,  etc. — Oontinued. 

niPORTB  {SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  T 


2581 


ImporMlnim- 

QiuBiutr. 

V»lu«. 

9,01':^ 

«i,77e 

••■!§ 

aae,*si 

w. 

4,1W 

6,B8g,MI 

K,at7 

m.iu 

Total „ 

en, OK 

t,aw 

'"t.rs.r"'".':""^?:^?^'/."^- 

1«,T0B 

ia.m 

'■'SS 

i,m,ns 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  VEAR  11 


Exported  to— 

QUMltltj. 

Vriiw.. 

Wooa  mw,  cben.k«llr  pwp«f»d.  dry: 

(a 

SB 
03 

M 

eg 

4B 
M 

se 

36 

m 
w 

37 

I'Si'm 

U>,  498,183 

%  SSI,  848 

•^11 

*^iS[ 

ia,200,MT 

«0,01» 

2582  WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 

Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp ^  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  J  ana  paper  manufactures^  etc, — Continued. 

Sweden — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  igO»-C<mtInued. 


Exported  to- 


Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  dry: 

Norway 

Qennany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Japan 

United  States 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 


Total. 


Wood  mass,  mechanically  prepared,  wet: 

Norway 

Denmark. ., 

Netherlands 

Belgi  um 

Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Argentina 


Total, 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Poundt. 

13,026,637 

1116,591 

27,077,736 

240,292 

9,700,778 

86,086 

2,710.336 

24,052 

7,579,686 

67,263 

31,389,226 

278,653 

11,329,805 

100,543 

6,498,824 

48,797 

1,667,163 

14,795 

224,869 

1,996 

100,927 

890 

65,116 

489 

673,946 

6,981 

322,136 

2,859 

7,682,149 

67,286 

118,938,230 

1,055,478 

12,892,113 

61,718 

9,406,486 

37,731 

12,252,108 

49,151 

121,253 

486 

66,602,546 

266,782 

82,606,618 

331,386 

44,092 

177 

31,368 

126 

183,855,573 

737,667 

Switzerland. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL);  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from — 


Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  mechanically  produced  (wood 
mass,  wood  meal),  wet  or  dry;  also  rag  pulp: 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Italy 

Sweden 

Total 

Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chemically  produced  (cellulose, 
straw  mass,  esparto  mass,  etc.)i  wet  or  dry,  unbleached: 

Q  ermany. 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Sweden 

Total 

Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chemically  produced  (cellulose, 
straw  mass,  esparto  mass,  etc.),  wet  or  ary,  bleached: 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Neth  erlands 

Russia : 

Sweden 

United  States 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poufidf. 

674,614 

S8,268 

4,199,144 

61,465 

55, 116 

678 

209,439 

2,567 

96,122 

1,178 

5,234,435 

64,154 

2,799,650 

63,920 

1,197.  Ml 

23.064 

247,800 

4,772 

67,021 

1,291 

22.046 

425 

1,191,598 

20,863 

5,525,666 

104,336 

3,164,956 

77,680 

2,467,493 

60,238 

179.897 

4,410 

112,215 

2,760 

44,533 

1,092 

22,708 

657 

22,928 

662 

6,004,730 

147,189 

Valu& 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


2588 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  ptdpf  cellulose^  and  other  articles  need  in  the  manu/ao- 

ture  of  paper f  and  paper  TnanufactureSf  etc. — Continued. 

SwrrzBBLAMD — Continued. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906- Continued, 


Imported  from- 


Frintmg  paper  for  newspapers,  containing  wood  fiber,  weighing  46  to  56  grams 
per  square  meter: 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain 

Total 

Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper,  of  one  color: 

Germany 

AustriarUungary 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Neuierlands 

Great  Britain 

Sweden 

United  States 

Total 

Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper  of  more  than  one  color: 

Germany , 

Austria-Hungary .' , 

France * 

Great  Britain 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

12,787 

9,030 

6,071 

220 

2,426 

441 


29,983 


2,404,582 

397,934 

264,555 

19,401 

83,996 

14,771 

241,186 

6,291 

9,700 


3,441,416 


82,406 
3,307 
3,627 
6,614 


45,856 


Value. 


$560 
396 
222 

10 
106 

19 


1,313 


178,930 

29,611 

19,686 

1,444 

6,260 

1,099 

21,114 

394 


250,377 


2,836 
200 
309 
670 


4,014 


EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to— 


Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  mechanically  produced  (wood 
mass,  wood  meal),  wet  or  dry;  also  rag  pulp: 

Germany 

France 

Netherlands 

Great  Britain 

Total 

» 
Fiber  material  for  the  manufactore  of  paper,  chemically  produced  (oeUulose, 
straw  mass,  esparto  mass,  etc.)i  wet  or  dry,  unbleaehea: 

Germany 

Franco 

Italy 

Total 

Fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  chemically  produced  (cellulose, 
straw  mass,  esparto  mass,  etc.)>  wet  or  dry,  bleached: 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Great  Britain ^ 

Total 

Printing  paper  for  newspapers  containing  wood  fiber,  weighing  45  to  56  grams 
per  square  meter: 

Qennany. 

Aostrla-Hongary 

France 

Italy 

Bpam 

Itotod  States 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

453,491 

1,479,063 

441 

67,682 


2,001,577 


340,173 
6,740,837 
1,402,360 


7,483,370 


14,110 
2,896,874 
1,461,444 

44,533 


4,416,961 


2,426 

2,866 

84,392 

441 

1,828 

2,206 


43,652 


Valoe. 


827,967 

60,818 

29 

8,881 


02,600 


7,287 

113,648 

28,564 


140,400 


483 

68,006 

81,808 

2,896 


103,102 


216 
188 
1,600 
22 
127 
187 


2,425 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Statement  thovnng  trade  in  wood  pulp,  eeUtdose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manufao- 

ture  of  paper,  ana  paper  Tnanvfactures,  etc, — Continued. 

SwTFzvBLAND — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906-CoDtfnued. 


Exported  to— 


Other  printliig,  writing,  and  drawing  paper  of  one  color: 

Oermany. 

Aostria-Hongary 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

Spain 

Xtoumanla 

Bruuh  EMt  indies' ... ...  ..I  .'.*.!!....!  I  * !.'  i  .*  I .'"!!.'!.'!  I .'  I." ! ! 

Philippine  Islands .- 

China 

United  States 

Total 

Other  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper  of  moie  than  one  colon 

QennanT. 

Austrift-Hongary 

France 

United  States 

Total 


Quantity. 


PotMMte. 

49,825 

26,455 

78,835 

80,203 

1,102 

1,102 

441 

4,850 

441 

2,205 

882 

220 

441 

2,425 


194,227 


1,648 

441 

70,828 

220 


72,532 


Value. 


$5^832 

1,371 

5,567 

3,252 

122 

174 

82 

466 

146 

434 

267 

97 

39 

196 


18,035 


221 

60 

4,837 

33 


6»151 


United  Kingdom. 

IMPORTS'(GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from — 


Esparto  and  other  Tsgetable  fiber  (for  making  paper): 

Algeria 

Sciin 

Wpoli 

Tunis 

Other  ooim  tries 

Total 

Pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  dry: 

Kussla 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Austria-Hungary 

United  States 

British  possessions 

Other  countries 

Total... 

Pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  wet: 

Sweden 

Norway 

Total 

Puto  <tf  wood,  mechanical,  dry: 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Nethenands 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pottfldt. 
193,032,000 
86,441,600 
80,060,880 
61,830,720 
194,880 


421,560,080 


26,203,520 

284,588,040 

172,585,280 

16,968,160 

5,812,800 

4,970,560 

3,953,600 

6,027,840 

16,345,280 

1,583,680 


539,063,760 


16,264,640 
20,404,160 


36,668,800 


4,477,760 

4,336,640 

6,131,920 

3,240 


14,988,560 


Value. 


11,878,898 

015,063 

564,609 

436,086 

1,193 


9,2v4,Sio 


486,866 

5,245,119 

3,227,482 

329,287 

115,964 

80,224 

84^735 

126,442 

279,620 

29,948 


10,004,687 


144,341 
178,031 


822,863 


89,964 

43,173 

67,884 

34 


WOOD  PUIf ,  PBIIST  FAPBB,  ETO. 


UHirKD  KiNODOK— Contmued. 

UPOBTS  <OEMKIUI.),  OiXENDAR  YEAB 


2S86 


Imported  (lom- 

Qmuitltr. 

Vilo*. 

Pal^,j,d,»«h^«..«t. 

S13,4I2,430 

iSir*! 

^'rn'lu 

Totel 

Ta,m,m 

8,7W,Bli 

P.pgj™pitotod,  on  rob: 

V1>,T44 

Si 

'•as 

•!i:g 

8I,T6g 
«,«0,51X 

28;0I»;7M 

1;S 

Si'sw 

MI,0K,8M 

S,»M,000 

F.I«^prtnted.  ■».»*..: 

11,723.8311 
3,207,3** 

i3,m;m 

11,0H,2M 

«,{« 

X!,K* 

U4,387 

s,a>ii«> 
iex.n* 

1,B3S.JSS 

KSr - 

li 

390,038,  l»» 

I»,«8,S7fl 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  TEAR  IBOt. 

Qu»nUty. 

VsllW. 

P»p*fj_jTlUog  "^'jgrintlng,  ud  «DT«li^>e>: 

^;S 

1 

1; 

3e,SM.3S4 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulpy  eelluloUy  and  other  articles  used  in  the  mant^ac- 

ture  of  paper f  ana  paper  manufactures ^  etc. — Continued. 

United  Kinodom — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  190&-Contlnu6d. 


Exported  to— 


Paper,  writing  or  printing,  and  envelopes— Continued. 
British  iMMsessfons— 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope 

Natal 


PowuU. 
0,266,656 
2,943,248 
Bom  D  ay 0 ,  622 ,  032 


Quantity. 


Madras 

Bengal 

Burma 

Straits  Settlemenis 

Ceylon 

Hongkong 

Western  Australia 

South  Australia 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

?ueen£land 
asmania 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

British  West  Indies 

Other  British  possessions 


Total. 


4,608,688 
4,363,296 
1,035,104 
1,309,552 
1,823,360 

744,464 
1,191,344 
2,087,232 
9,150,288 
10,535,280 
1,668,016 

429,184 
8,076,576 
5,904,000 

568,408 
1,428,896 


77,806,624 


Grand  total 114,801,008 


Bermuda. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Canada. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906. 


Value. 


$480,601 

183.710 

464,182 

216,185 

262,553 

51,580 

85,918 

112,153 

40,168 

70,978 

110,800 

480,294 

546,055 

101,875 

19,700 

615,757 

360,506 

44,903 

122,036 


4,270,553 


6,GU3,486 


Imported  from — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Paper  and  stationery: 

TTnitfld  K^Jnfrdoni 

Povmdi, 

• 

$6,891 

Canada : 

5' 047 

United  States : 

12,648 

• 

Total 

24,586 

Imported  from — 


Wood  pulp: 

Great  Britain. 

Germany 

United  States. 

Total 


Printing  paper  of  not  greater  value  than  2}  cents  per  pound,  0.  C: 
•fetal 


United  States. 


Printing  paper  not  elsewhere  specified: 
Great  Britain 


Austria-Hungary . 

China 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Japan 

United  States.... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


244,638 


2,491,560 

800 

1,700 

3,000 

73,514 

18,024 

1,104 

5,928,156 

8,617,867 


Value. 


t878 

31 

50,670 


61,579 


6,594 


148,732 

132 

103 

229 

6,749 

1,194 

266 

859,161 

616,666 


WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


2587 


Statement  shovring  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  Uu  Tnanv/acr 

ture  of  paper,  ana  paper  manufactures,  etc. — CoBtinued. 

Can  /ld  a — ^Continued. 

EXPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1908. 


Exx>orted  to- 


Wood  pulp: 

Great  Britain. 
New  Zealand . 
France 


Quantity. 


CwiB. 


Japan 

Mexico 

United  States. 


Total. 


Wood,  blocks  and  other,  for  pulp: 
United  States 


614,286 


Value. 


S998,702 

1,258 

46,337 

5,329 

6,896 

2,419,G28 


3^478,150 


2,649,106 


Newfoundland. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 

United  Kingdom . 

Canada 

United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


S2,450 
29,924 
19,410 


51,784 


CosTA  Riga. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Printing  paper: 

Germany « 

Beleium 

Spai  n 

United  States 

Italy 

Other  countries 

Total 215,877 


Pounds. 

19,284 

11,015 

5,007 

234 

127,643 

81,468 

46,881 

2,230 

3,239 

576 

13,823 

377 

Value. 


35,900 


San  Salvador. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1904. 


Imported  from — 


Paper  and  stationery: 

Germany. 

Austria-H  ungary . 

Belgium 

China 

Spain 

United  States.... 

Franoe 

United  Kingdom. 
Italy 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
09,129 

7,663 

54,765 

67 

9,052 
20,856 
19,370 

7,551 
15,044 


233,487 


Value. 


$9,905 
433 
3,017 
11 
1,234 
3,807 
1,670 
1,095 
1,109 


22,341 


2588 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


Statement  thowing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  celltdosef  and  other  articles  used  in  the  Tnanvfae- 

ture  of  paper,  ana  paper  mani^actures,  etc.— Continued. 

Mexico, 
ilfports  (qenbral)  year  ending  june  30, 1908. 


Imported  Irom— 


Paper  paste  of  vegetable  flben  in  sheets,  nndyed,  Including  old  paper  and  par 
per  cuttings: 

Oennany 

Austria-ilungary 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Spain. 


»pi 

united  Kingdom. 

France 

Norway 

Russia. 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 


Total. 


Paper  of  all  kinds,  weighing  not  over  50  grams  per  squaro  meter: 

Qerraany.. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgitun. 

China. 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Guatemala 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Japan , 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland , 


Total. 


White  paper  containing  over  40  per  cent  wood  pulp  and  weighing  more  than  50 
and  not  over  150  grams  per  square  meter: 

Germany 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Spain. 

lilted  States 

Fiance 

United  Kingdom 


Italy. 
Norway. 

TotaL. 


White  paper  containing  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent  wood  pulp  and  weighing  over 
50  and  not  more  than  150  grams  per  square  meter: 

Germany 

Belgium 

Spain. 


spt 

United  States. 

France 

United  Kingdom. 
Italy 


TotaL. 


Colored  paper,  dved  In  the  paste,  weighing  over  60  and  not  more  than  150  grams 
per  square  meter: 


Germany. 

Austria-Hungary . 
Belgium 

I^ited'states!*!! 

France 

United  Kingdom. 
Italy 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

2,434,694 

436,345 

118,938 

1,363,796 

1,138 

8,885,072 

542 

700,076 

684,131 

837,067 

688,348 


11,240,162 


1,460,021 

147,241 

18,177 

044 

784,194 

1,278,357 

196,071 

16,538 

7 

4,894 

8i0,410 


741,564 

245,028 

70,195 


5,802,960 


15,703 

2 

60,961 

87,498 

568,350 

6,744 

28,168 

1,316 

7,175 


779,917 


224,461 

22,112 

G6 

417,681 

12,648 

7,436 

1,068 


685.472 


Total. 


44,502 

1,279 

18,285 

0,863 

113,453 

18,278 

181 

765 

206,666 


Value. 


866,378 

11,200 

2,480 

10,285 

72 
66,488 

28 
14,014 
14,940 
13,496 
15,748 


205,140 


64,845 

7,790 

1,282 

114 

04,977 

67,815 

10,216 

2,510 

1 

498 

19,478 

21 

17,114 

7,172 

2,084 


205,917 


766 

1 

1,878 

8,885 

18,091 

288 

654 

167 

190 


25,914 


14,317 

1,526 

5 

40,878 

1,550 

071 

152 


69,399 


4^488 

56 

649 

832 

9,118 

2,161 

10 

47 

17,261 


WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPEB,  ETC. 


2589 


Statement  showing  trade  in  tooodrndpy  celliilose,  and  other  articUf  need  in  the  rruinufao- 

ture  of  paper f  ana  paper  manvf(icturee,  etc, — Continued. 

Mexico — Continued. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80,  lIXNh-Gontliiiied. 


Imported  to- 


Paper,  uncolored,  weighing  otv  fiO  and  not  more  than  ISO  grama  per  square 
meter: 

Gennany. 

Austria-umigary 

Belgimn 

Cuba 

China 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 


Quantity. 


Pound9, 

865,965 

226,053 

18,527 

265 

408 

120,296 

610,166 

120,036 

9,297 

8,571 

500, 7«2 

142,788 

520,075 


Total. 


8,184,974 


Note. — No  exports  separately  stated. 

British  West  Indies— Barbados. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  firom— 


Paper  and  stationery: 
United  KlQgdom. 


British  possessions 
United 


States.. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


BRrnsH  West  Indies— Jamaica. 


British  West  Indies — Leeward  Islands. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Value. 


821,027 

4,509 

169 

12 

88 

7,162 

28,776 

2,888 

498 

481 

10,865 

2,625 

14,988 


88,487 


Value. 


818,060 

1,017 

12,444 


81,611 


IMPORTS  (SPECLIL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  81, 

1906. 

Imported  from— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Printing  i>aper: 

TTn*t«l  K'ngdom ,...,, 

Pounds. 

$4,794 

Cfrnfld^ T      r              . T  ,  T ,  -  r 

97 

United  States 

17,644 

Total 

22,435 

Imported  from— 


Paper  and  stationery: 
United  Kingdom.. 
British  possessions, 
States.. 


Quantity. 


Ptmndt. 


United 

Othtf  foreign  countrie 

Total 


Value. 


810,779 

1,286 

6,893 

200 

18,167 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  rndpf  cellulose f  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manvfac- 

twre  of  paper,  ana  paper  manufactures,  etc. — Continued. 

British  West  Indies — ^Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  81, 1906. 


Imported  from— 


Paper  and  stationery: 

United  Kingdom 

British  North  America. 
France 


United  States.. 
Other  countries. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 


Value. 


162,827 

2,978 

23,442 

10,040 

1,626 


100,907 


British  West  Indies — St.  Vincent. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  81, 1906. 


Imported  from— 


Paper  and  stationery: 
United  Kingdom . . . 
British  West  Indies. 
United  States 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


II,  M8 

1,056 

10 


2,414 


Argentina. 

IMPORTS  (SPECUL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from— 


Wood  pulp  for  manufiacture  of  paper: 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary 

United  States 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Russia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Total 

Printing  paper: 

Germany 

Beigi  ura 

Canada 

United  States 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

17,112,737 

5r>5,812 

964,075 

724.904 

190,259 

6,551,119 

4,777,603 


30,886,409 


9,749,585 

445,378 

709,881 

6,928,771 

10,267 

294,943 

53,861 

88,538 


18,341,224 


Value. 


S224,n7 

7,430 

12,659 

9,519 

2,498 

86,026 

62,735 


405,584 


246,261 

11,489 

17,20o 

191,761 

3,286 

7,954 

1,416 

2,326 


481,606 


WOOD   PXTLP,   PBINT  PAPEB,  BTO. 
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Statement  thomng  trade  in  wood  jndp,  cellulose^  and  other  articles  used  in  (he  Tnanvfac- 

ture  of  paper  f  and  paper  rrumu/actiireSf  etc, — Continued. 

Brazil. 

mPORTB  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


1mx>orted  from — 


(No  exports  separately  stated.) 


Ghilb. 


Wood  pulp  for  the  maniifactaie  of  papdir: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary 

Sweden 

Russia 

All  other  coun  tries 

Total 

Printing  paper: 

Germany 

France 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Italy 

Portugal 

Belgium ; 

Austria-Hungary \ 

Argentina 

Switzerland 

Netlierlands 

Sweden 

Russia 

Norway * 

Canada 

Total 


Quantity. 


Poundi. 

222,947 
20,642 

401,325 
2,927,189 

224,719 

257,406 


4,054,187 


9,663,203 

742,853 

431,952 

1,153,6()1 

339,323 

375 

3,405,955 

548,204 

5,150 

22,»'>3 

139,322 

1,783.402 

157,005 

7,166,321 

6,762 


25,566,241 


Value. 


K063 

620 

8,181 

63,587 
3.078 
8,860 


83^389 


374,406 

36,047 

26,184 

35,747 

19,271 

69 

160,926 

24,453 

297 

(.08 

6,440 

63,075 

4,763 

239,881 

180 


981,338 


•     IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 

Argentina 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Italy 

Spain 

United  States 

Total 

Paper  pulp: 

Geirmany 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

1,499 

258,026 

1,724,923 

16,182 

8,113 

47,090 

7,738 

1,999,264 


4,002,835 


800,989 


Value. 


S92 
12,816 
86,637 

804 

403 
2,339 

384 
99.265 


201,740 


11,766 


British  Guiana. 

mPORTS  (SPECIAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Paper,  including  manufactures: 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

Other  foreign  countries 


Total. 


Poundt. 


Value. 


t29.911 
1,638 
4,081 

35,630 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


StaUmerU  showing  trade  in  wood  jnUp,  celhUoset  and  other  ardeUs  u$ed  in  the  manvfae- 

ture  of  paper,  ana  paper  manufaetwree,  etc. — Continued. 

PSBU. 
IMPORTS  (8PBCIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  ISOft. 


Imported  from— 


Printiiig  paper: 

Oermany 

Belglmn ^ 

Chile. 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Total ; 


Quantity. 


PowndM. 

52,782 

24,030 

1,82&,945 

4,081 

2,164 

7,a04 


2,806,770 


Value. 


139,288 

2,331 

1,061 

80,014 

180 

92 

321 


123,807 


None.— No  exports. 


Uruguay. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1903. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 

Geimany 

Argentina. , 

Belglmn , 

BrasU 

United  States.... 

France , 

United  Kingdom 
Italy 

Total 


Qmmtlty. 


Pound*. 

2,028,976 

62,168 

440,424 

348 

008,803 

18,616 

662,611 

827,781 


4,040,027 


Value. 


$133,227 

4,081 

28,919 

23 

40,047 

1,222 

86,279 

81,623 


266,321 


Bbttish  India. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31.  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 
United  Kingdom 
Aostria-Hongary 

Belglmn 

(ienmany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Other  com)  tries.. 

Total 


(^oantity. 


Pounit. 

8,196,882 

8,288,662 
777,616 

4,156,648 

608,864 

483,604 

66,336 


17,558,362 


Straits  Sbttlbments. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Value. 


8390,868 

108,603 

28,737 

188,606 

18,230 

12,570 

4,248 


601,841 


Imported  from— 


Paper  and  paper  wire: 
United  Kingdom- 


Hongkong  

Other  British  possessions. 

Germany 

Belglmn 

AostrlarHungary 

Oilna 

United  States 

British  India 

Other  foreign  comitries. . . 

Total 


(Quantity. 


Powndi. 


Value; 


$138,790 
321.282 


19,062 

20,700 
808,729 
128,883 

47,942 
1,108 

16,404 

904,798 
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Straits  Sbttlbments — Continued. 

EXPORTS  (OENBRAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1006. 


Exported  to— 


Paper  and  paper  wam 

Hongkong 

British  North  Borneo 

Sarawak 

Federated  Malay  States. . 
Other  British  possessions. 

Dutch  possessions 

Italy 

Siam , 

Malay  Penlnsola  (native). 

French  possessions 

Philippme  Islands 

Other  foreign  countries. . . 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 


Value. 


16,878 
6,880 

18,606 

122,866 

0,846 

120,062 

6,402 

14,024 
6,300 

11,380 
6,067 
6,064 


327,202 


Cbtlon. 

imports  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1004. 


Imported  from^ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Printing  paper: 

TTnitM  Kingdo"* 

Rmm$. 

81,280 

666 

2,038 

016 

60 

10,401 

298 

836 

147.668 

Rrifliih  TnHI* 

658 

Anstrla-HuTigii'y ... .  * . . 

2,026 
847 

Belgiluin....7..T .a      .............3  4.. 

Fraboe .,... 

22 

Omnany ^  ... 

10.182 

Netherlands .  ^^ 

iS 

United  States 

862 

Total 

47,277 

62,667 

SlAM. 
IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1006. 


Imported  from— 


Writing  andprlnting  paper: 

United  Kingdom 

Oermany. 

Austria-Hungary 

Straits  Settlements 

Italy 

Belgium 

Sweden 

India 

Hongkong 

Norway 

Spain 

Switaerland 

Qiitift 

United  States 

Totrt 


Quantity. 


P<mnd$, 

177,630 

46,823 

28,267 

14,114 

8,663 

7,611 

4,222 

3,140 

1,100 

1,660 

006 

764 

100 

101 


206,088 


Value. 


•82,223 

13,766 

8,310 

4,160 

2,616 

2,238 

1,241 

026 

363 

461 

266 

222 

20 

66 


86,766 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp ^  cellulose,  and^other  articles  used  in  the  TnannfaC' 

ture  of  paper,  and  paper  manvfactiwes,  etc, — Continued. 

Nbw  Zealand. 


IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from — 


Printing  paper: 

United  Kingdom. 

Victoria. 

New  South  Wales 

Canada 

Britlsli  Columbia. 

Spain 

Austria 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Belgium 

United  States 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

6,082,060 

$339,132 

47,936 

2,910 

624, 176 

19,539 

6,517,904 

157,894 

203,504 

5,616 

11,424. 

306 

16,688 

628 

344,288 

11,582 

173, 152 

6,718 

116,144 

3,995 

1,792 

73 

13,440 

808 

8,500,560 

99,087 

17,653,088 

647,288 

Value. 


EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Exported  to — 


Printing  paper: 

New  South  Wales 

FiJ  Islands 

South  Sea  Islands 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 
16,768 
1,120 
1,120 


29,008 


Value. 


Sl,002 
88 
20 


1,119 


'  Phiuppine  Islands. 

IMPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1907. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 

United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Franoe : 

Spain 

Itoly 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

1,709,908 

149,210 

748,336 

5,981 

99,712 

5,902 

181.445 

12.079 

15,977 

20,121 

13,289 

6,779 

27,293 


2,995,032 


Value. 


$£2,668 

5,929 

22,878 

134 

6,783 

421 

6,4)50 

462 

542 

619 

418 

245 

717 


07,466 
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Statement  showing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manvfac- 

ture  of  paper,  ana  paper  Truxnufactures,  etc, — Continued. 

Australia. 

IMFORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1906. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper  (uncoated): 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 


Hongkong... 
New  Zealand. 

Austria 

Belgium..:.. 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands.. 


Norway 

South  Sea  Islands. 

Sweden 

United  States 


Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 


Value. 


1007,038 
77,119 

1,212 

2,208 

25,510 

5S0 

266,047 

131 

1,476 

39 

1,066 

o4U)  ovO 


2,120,449 


EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1006. 


Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

PHntlnu  paper  (uncoated): 

Fill  Islands 

Pounds. 

1671 

K^w  ZAaland  ,  ,  . ,  „ . - .      .    '   _  -    . 

8,808 

Norfolk  Islands 

73 

Marshall  Islands ' 

10 

New  Caledonia 1 

809 

New  Hebrides 1 

6 

South  Sea  Islands 

- 

234 

6,299 

British  South  Africa. 

IMPORTS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1907. 


Imported  from— 


Wood  pulp  and  wood  wool: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Printing  paper: 

United  Kingdom 

-     Dominion  of  Canada. 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


84,604 
1,528 
3,098 
4,005 
1,110 
8,042 
10 


18,807 


806,970 

92,716 

2,730 

7,207 

2,253 

29,958 

1,470 

195 

8,197 

78 

8,867 

54 

8,747 

649,443 
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Statement  shamng  track  in  wood  pulp,  celltUosej  and  other  articles  used  in  the  manvfac- 

ture  of  paper y  ana  paper  manvfactures,  etc, — Continued. 

* 

Caps  of  Good  Hops. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Imported  from — 


Printing  paper: 

Unfted  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

Qermany 

United  States 

Other  foreign  coantries. 


Total. 


Qoantltj. 


Pound*. 


Value. 


S331.452 

•  2,220 

80,292 

10,103 

2,862 


386,938 


Canary  Islands. 


IMPORTS  (QENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1008. 


Imported  from — 


Paper  In  rolls,  all  sorts,  weighing  not  over  20  grams  per  square  meter: 

Spain 

Oermanj 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 


Total. 


Paper  in  rolls,  all  sorts,  weighing  21  to  40  grams  per  square  meter: 

Spain 

Germany 

France 

United  Klndgom 

Italy 

Norway 


Total. 


Paper  In  rolls,  aU  sorts,  weighing  41  to  50  grams  per  square  meter: 

fitoaln 

Qennany 


Belgium 
Unfted 


Norway. 
Total. 


Kingdom. 


Paper  in  rolls,  all  sorts,  weighing  51  to  100  grams  per  square  meter: 
Spain. 
Qerroa 


lany.. 

Belglimi 

France 

United  Kingdom. 
Portugal 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pottfub. 

8,402 

22,057 

1,102 

176 

217 


32,044 


32,344 
20,243 

505 
2,350 

377 
10,260 


66,068 


13,261 

16,698 

2,727 

9,200 

11,072 


53,048 


10,300 

2,855 

002 

1,014 

67 

82 

15,300 


Value. 


11,256 

3,306 

163 

33 


4,874 


2,870 

1,700 

45 

200 

83 

007 


6,868 


720 
006 
148 
604 
601 


2,870 


010 

252 

88 

00 

5 

8 

1,362 
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Statemmt  thoioing  trade  in  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  other  articUs  used  in  the  manufaO' 

ture  of  paper,  and  paper  many/actures,  ete.-70)nunued. 

Tunis, 
imports  (general),  calendar  year  190ft. 


Imported  from— 


Printing  paper: 

France 

Algeria 

United  Kingdom. 
AostriarHungary . 

Belgium 

Italy 

Germany 


Total. 


Quantity. 


P(mnd9. 

885. 1»3 

l,gS9 

234 

13,426 

25,9(18 

24,328 

3,355 


954,493 


EXPORTS  (GENERAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1905. 


Valoe. 


128,000 
125 
13 
308 
604 
1,286 
108 


90^404 


Exported  to — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cellulose: 

France 

Pound*. 
57,600 

$1,183 

■ 

Egypt. 

IMPORTS  (SPECIAL),  CALENDAR  YEAR  1907. 


Imported  from— 


Quantity. 


Printing  and  writing  paper: 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions  in  Far  East 

Germany 

America 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France  and  Algeria 

Greece 


PoundM. 


Italy. 

Turkey 

Other  countries. 

Total 


Value. 


$130,777 

54 

88,934 

692 

184,653 

4,478 

57,390 

143 

43,840 

94 

36,069 


547,131 


Note.— No  quantities  stated. 
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Select  CSommittbe  on  Pulp  and  Papeb  Investigation, 

Room  1350  First  National  Bank  Building, 

Chicago,  7ZZ.,  November  19,  1908. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m..  Hon.  James  R. 
Mami  presiding. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  JAMES  M.  ABELI«  MAHAOEB  OF  CITT 
SALES,  J.  W.  BXTTLEB  PAPEB  COMPAHT,  CHXCAGO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chatwman.  Will  you  jdre  us  your  full  name! 

Mr.  Abell.  James  M.  Abefl. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  connected  with  what  company! 

Mr.  Abell.  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  occupy  there? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  am  the  manager  of  the  citysales. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  J.  W .  Butler  Paper  Company 
been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Abell.  Since  1844;  i^ou  take  the  different  style  of  names  of 
the  company.    As  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  since  1876,  I 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  been  a  continuous  organization  under 
different  names  since  1844? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  one  of  the 
laigest  paper  concerns  or  paper-handUn^  coE^cems  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Abell.  One  of  the  largest  paper  jobbing  houses  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  country,  1  suppose? 

Mr.  Abell.  And  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  to  us  statement  as  to  prices  at 
which  different  kinds  or  grades  of  papers  have  been  sold  for  a  series 
of  years  back? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  can,  based  upon  our  prices  taken  from  oiur  catalogues 
coveringthe  period  between  the  years  1879  and  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Those  prices  would  be  fairly  accurate  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  paper  actually  9old? 

Mr.  Abell.  They  would  be  fairly  accurate  as  the  prices  at  which 
the  paper  was  sold  for  in  a  general  way  out  of  stock.  They  would 
Hot  DC  the  carload  price  of  paper  sold  direct  from  the  miU. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  would  be  relatively  fairly  accurate  as  to 
these  lots  sold  out  of  stock? 

Mr.  Abell.  Veiy  accurate  for  lots  sold  from  stock. 
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The  Chairman.  And  would  show,  I  suppose,  fairly  the  trend  of 
prices  in  all  places  of  the  paper  trade? 

Mr.  Abell.  It  would  show  the  trend  of  prices  relatively. 

The  Chairman.  Your  prices  of  paper  sold  out  of  stock  would  ordi- 
narily be  a  little  higher  tnan  carload  lots  sold  at  the  mill  t 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  the  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  mills  go  up  and 
down  through  a  series  of  years  the  smaller  lots  sold  out  of  stock 
would  go  up  and  down? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  prepared  a  list  at  my  request! 

Mr.  Abell.  I  have  a  list,  which  I  prepared  at  your  request,  of 
printpaper  of  the  standard  grade  of  S.  ana  S.  C.  book  paper  and  our 
St.  Charles  fine  writing  paper.  Your  request  was  to  cover  print, 
one  grade  of  book,  and  one  grade  of  writing  paper.    This  I  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  The  print  paper  referred  to  as  standard  grade  is 
what? 

Mr.  Abell.  Is  the  ordinair  news-print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Now  used? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes*  used  by  most  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  S.  and  S.  C.  book? 

^Ir.  Abell.  It  is  the  cheapest  grade  of  what  is  called  a  free  sheet, 
or  in  other  words,  free  from  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Not  supposed  to  have  any  ground  wood  in  itt 

Mr.  Abell.  No  ground  wood  in  this  particular  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  doesn't  it  have  any  ground 
wood  in  it? 

Mr.  Abell.  Not  traceable. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  stand  for,  S.  and  S.  C.  ? 

Mr.  Abell.  Sized  and  super-calendered.  The  relative  price  be- 
tween this  paper  and  the  groimd  wood  sheet  is  only  10  cents  a  hun- 
dredweight, so  it  would  give  you  a  line  on  the  groimd  wood  super. 

The  (^lAiRMAN.  Is  this  supposed  to  be  mostly  sulphite  or  soda 
fiber,  or  does  it  have  some  rag  iu  it?  ^ 

Mr.  Abell.  Sulphite  or  soaa  principally,  a  little  rag,  but  usually 
either  sulphite  or  soda  process. 

The  Chairman.  The  St.  Charles  writing  paper,  what  is  the  grade 
of  that?  . 

Mr.  Abell.  That  is  known  as  a  fine  writing.  It  seUs  at  the  present 
time  at  about  8  cents  a  poimd.     Fine  writing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  mostly  rag  and  some  Tiber? 

Mr.  Abell.  It  is  mostly  rag;  m  fact,  all  rag  except  the  chemicals. 
No  sulphite  in  this,  an  all  rae  paper.  And  these  wntings  are  usuidly 
designated  as  fine  and  superfines. 

The  Chairman.  These  prices  run  for  news-print  paper  from  7  J 
cents  a  pound  in  1879,  to  2.76  cents  a  pound  in  1908,  the  lowest  price 
having  been  reached  in  1897  at  2  cents  a  pound.  You  say  these 
figures  were  taken  from  your  price  lists? 

Ifr.  Abell.  From  our  net  price  Ust.  We  run  what  we  call  a  net 
price  list,  which  is  not  for  ordinary  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  Tha*  is  deUvered  where? 

Mr.  Abell.  F.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  deUvered  f.  o.  b.  Chicago? 
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Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir.  Delivered  to  any  printing  house  in  Cliicago, 
or  delivered  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  for  country  shipment  at  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  according  to  this,  this  writing  paper  has 
also  gone  down  in  price. 

Mr.  Abell.  Those  prices  have  fluctuated  about  the  same  relative 
way  as  the  print  have,  writing  and  book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  led  to  suppose  at  different  times 
that  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  was  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  very  cheap  process  of  making  ground  wood,  but  you 
run  down  on  SU  Cnarles  writing  paper  from  15  cents  a  ton  in  1879 
to  8  cents  a  ton  in  1908,  with  the  lowest  price  7  cents  a  ton  in  1899. 

Mr.  Abell.  That  is  largely  due  to  improvement  in  machinery. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  width  of  the  web  of  these  machines  mak- 
ing writing  paper  was  very  much  narrower  than  it  is  to-day.    They 
can  produce  much  more  tonnage  for  the  same  amoimt  of  expense 
This  largely  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  these  wn tings. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  have  missed  here  the  years  1880,  1881, 
and  1882.    You  are  not  able  to  give  us  the  prices  for  these  years? 

Mr.  Abell.  That  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  can  not  find  our 
price  lists  or  we  did  not  issue  any  during  these  years.  There  were 
some  years  during  this  period  where  prices  did  not  fluctuate  much, 
and  we  did  not  get  up  a  price  list.  I  think  the  absence  of  prices  for 
those  dates  is  largely  accounted  for  by  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  years  missing  in  this  list 
you  handed  me.  That  is  the  case  of  all  those  missing;  you  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  them  either  because  you  have  not  issued  a 
price  list  or  can  not  find  iLom? 

Mr.  Abell.  Mislaid  the  price  list  or  did  not  issue  one  and  I  think 
the  latter  would  cover.     I  do  not  think  I  mislaid  any. 

The  Chairman.  From  1879  to  1883  are  missing,  1883,  1884,  and 
1885  are  here,  1886  is  missing,  1887  is  here,  and  1888,  1889,  1890, 
and  1891  and  1892  are  missing;  1893  is  here  and  1894  and  1895  are 
missing;  then  comes  1896,  1897,  1898.  and  1899  and  every  year 
down  to  date. 

Mr.  Abell.  For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  issued  a  price  list  nearly 
every  three  months.*   Changed  our  rule. 

The  Chairman.  This  former  method  where  you  only  issued  a 
price  list  may  be  once  in  several  years;  of  course,  you  would  not 
stick  to  that  price  list? 

Mr.  Abell.  That  would  be  owing  to  the  changing  conditions  in 
the  market;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  quite  a  controversy  going  on,  and 
is  yet,  apparently,  as^  to  the  market  price  of  news  prmt  paper.  Mr. 
Herman  Kidder  has  just  issued  a  circular  letter  for  publication,  copy 
•of  which  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  bitterly  attacking  the  chief 
of  the  Census  Bureau  for  some  statement  he  made,  based  on  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  prices,  and  while  I  am  not  sure  just  what  the 
effect  or  value  it  has  on  the  question,  we  have  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  ascertain  what  the  real  prices  of  paper  were.  In  your  judg- 
ment, this  would  actually  state  the  actual  price  the  paper  sold  out 
of  the  store  here? 

Mr.  Abell.  On  these  dates  those  are  the  prices  at  which  we  sold 
the  goods,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  during  the  years 
stated  in  the  ordinary  way  out  of  the  store. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  which  does  not  mean  there  might  not 
be  some  variation? 

Mr.  Abell.  Some  variation  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ridder  in  his  statement  recently  complainfl, 
I  think,  that  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  makes  a  difference  of  $10  a 
ton  between  the  market  price  of  news-print  paper  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  which,  of  course,  could  not  possibly  be  true. 

Mr.  Abelx..  Not  60  cents  a  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  remember  exactly  what  his  statement  it. 
Is  any  particular  company  making  this  St.  Charles  writing  paper  t 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Made  only  by  one? 

Mr.  Abell.  At  the  present  time  it  is  being  made  by  one  companv. 
During  that  period  of  years  it  has  been  made  at  the  different  milla. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  standard  quality  of  paper,  or  repre- 
senting a  particular  firm  making  it.  It  is  a  standard  quality  of  paper 
with  us  and  at  the  present  time  represents  the  name  of  one  manufao- 
turer. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  been  interested  in  any  way  in 
the  agreement  or  combination  of  paper  manufacturers  to  aneci 
either  the  output  or  control  the  sale  of  paper  through  your  house  f 

Mr.  Abell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged  that  sometimes  when  a  pros- 
pective purchaser  would  communicate  with  a  paper  mill,  or  with 
one  paper  jobbing  house,  that  his  request  would  be  turned  over  to 
someoody  else  on  the  plea  that  the  company  addressed  could  not 
furnish  mm  paper  and  it  must  be  furnished  by  some  other  company 
who  had  the  right  to  have  his  business.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  think  possibly 
some  such  conditions  might  have  arisen  in  some  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  been  a  party  to  any  saeh 
arrangement  as  that? 

Mr.  Abell.  It  has  not.  Occasionally  there  are  conditions  where 
we  are  given  certain  watermarked  paper  of  a  mill,  the  mill  making 
that  special  watermark  for  us  where  a  mill  might  refer  a  customer 
back,  saying  that  we  were  the  only  jobber  handling  that  particular 
watermark. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  apply  to  news  print-paper? 

l^Ir.  Abell.  No;  that  is  not  watermarked  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  what  mills  do  you  receive  your  supply  of 
print  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  We  get  some  of  our  print  paper  from  the  St.  Regie 
Paper  Company,  some  from  the  Philadelphia  Paper  Company,  some 
from  the  Sheboygan  Paper  Company,  and  some  others — can  t  think 
of  their  names  right  now.  Occasionally  some  one  of  our  customers 
will  specify  he  wants  a  certain  mill's  make  and  in  that  case  we  fill  his 
order  according  to  his  preference. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  metropolitan  papers  does  your  company 
furnish  with  a  supply  of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  could  not  give  you  the  list  of  those,  because  they 
would  be  confined  to  the  country  Dusiness.  If  it  was  city  I  could  tea 
you,  but  I  can  say  that  we  have  none  of  the  large  dailies  m  the  city  of 
Chicago. 
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Mr.  Staffoiid.  Does  your  house  furnish  a  supply  of  paper  to  any 

of  the  dailies  in  cities  the  size  of  Milwaukee;  or,  name  the  principaa 

newspaper  in  the  largest  city  that  you  do  supply  paper  to. 

^  Mr.  Abell.  We  fimiish  paper  for  some  of  the  papers  in  cities  the 

size  of  Milwaukee^  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  a  list  of  those 

Sapers  now.  If  you  wish  it  I  can  get  it  for  you.  That  is  not  in  my 
epartment. 

Mr.  Stafford.  YThat  is  the  practice  in  the  trade  of  obtaining  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  news-print  paper  to  various  newspapers  in 
the  different  cities  in  the  coimtryl 

Mr.  Abell.  We  are  usually^  asked  to  bid  upon  specificationSi  and 
we  usually  make  those  quotations  in  writing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  yoiur  company  asked  oy  the  Chicago  dailies  or 
by  the  Milwaukee  dailies  to  quote  them  prices  for  theu:  supply  of 
paper! 

Mr.  Abell.  Hie  Chicago  dailies  have  not  asked  us  for  any  quota- 
tions for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  is  directed  to  ascertain  the  method  of 
the  newspapers  obtaining  their  supply  of  paper,  whether  through 
jobbing  houses^uch  as  you  represent,  or  whether  from  the  mills. 

Mr.  Abell.  The  largest  papers,  I  tnink,  get  their  quotations  from 
the  mills. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  some  lines  of  manufacture  the  manufacturers 
refuse  to  sell  directly  to  the  consumers  and  only  through  jobbing 
houses? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  practice  so  far  as  news-print  paper  is 
concerned  in  supplying  the  largest  dailies  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  you  Know? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  should  say  that  the  largest  dailies  in  the  large  cities 
buy  the  majority  of  their  paper  direct  from  the  miUs.  You  might  go 
further  and  say  all  the  Chicago  dailies  buy,  nearly  all  buy,  from  ue 
International. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  practice  fol- 
lowed by  the  news-print  paper  manufacturers  in  obtaining  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  prmt  paper  of  newspapers? 

Mr.  Abell.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prices  of  news-print 
paper  by  rolls  furnished  in  carload  lots  during  tne  past  year  and  in 
the  various  months? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  follow  the  fluctuation  monthly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  fluctuation  in  the  past  six 
months  in  the  price  of  print  paper  in  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes^ir;  it  is  higher  now  than  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  quotation  to-day? 

Mr.  Abell.  Somewhere  around  2^. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  it  been  at  that  figure?  When  did 
the  last  rise  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date.  I  should  say  within  the 
last  three  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  of  a  rise  took  place  then? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Give  it  as  near  as  you  can. 
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Mr.  Abell.  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-fourth  cent  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  That  is  25  cents  on  the  hundred? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  thej  were  selling  before  the  last  rise  took  place 
at  $2.25  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Abell.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Was  that  the  lowest  price  it  has  been  sold  for 
during  the  six  months  past! 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  When  was  the  lowest  price  reached! 

Mr.  Abell.  I  should  say  about  a  year  a^o. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  That  lowest  price  prevailed  until  a  few  months 
ago? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  know  the  occasion  for  the  increase  to  the 
present  price? 

Mr.  Abell.  No;  I  do  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Has  your  house  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
during  the  past  six  months  the  supply  of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  Why,  there  have  peen  times  we  could  not  get  the 
paper  as  promptly  as  we  would  like  to  have  gotten  it,  but  most  of 
our  orders  have  been  filled  where  people  waited  for  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  your  sale  of  news-print  paper,  do  you  ever  act 
as  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  output  of  any  nulls,  or  are  you  pur- 
chasers direct  and  make  the  contracts  of  your  individual  customers? 

Mr.  Abell.  Our  relation  is  only  as  buyer  and  seller,  and  we  do 
not  act  as  agent. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  In  yoiur  dealings  with  news-print  paper,  do  you 
purchase  more  from  eastern  mills  or  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  A3ELL.  We  purchase  more  from  the  East  than  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  determines  the  place  where  you  purchase 
your  supply  of  print  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  The  better  quality  for  the  lowest  price. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  quality  of.  news- 
print paper  as  manufactured  hj  the  established  mills  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Abell.  We  think  there  is.  We  think  the  quality  of  the  spruce 
in  certain  territory  in  the  East  is  better  than  in  the  West. 

1^.  Staffobd.  Do  your  customers  demand  the  better  quality 
in  its  purchases? 

Mi.  Abell.  Thev  are  always  looking  to  get  the  best  for  the  price, 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  demand  the  better  quality,  or  isn't  there 
a  better  quality  that  is  accepted  by  all  newspapers? 

Mr.  Abell.  We  find  that  some  of  our  customers  prefer  this  eastern 
product,  having  used  it,  find  it  does  their  work  better,  and  occasion- 
ally a  customer  specifies  a  particular  mill's  make  in  the  West,  and  we 
always  aim  to  get  him  whatever  he  specifies. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  When  you  put  your  price  up  to  $2.50,  was  that 
price  raised  by  all  manufacturers  at  the  same  time  or  about  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  would  cover  the  same  time 
or  not.     I  should  say  approximately  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  By  both  the  eastern  and  western  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  At  what  place  do  you  purchase  your  new  -print 
paper  from  the  various  mills? 

Mr.  Abell.  At  place  of  manufacture,  f.  o.  b.  delivered  at  Chicago. 
We  make  a  customer  an  offer  f.  o.  b.  the  mill,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  or 
f.  o.  b.  in  his  home  town,  according  as  he  specifies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  asking  what  your  house  does,  whether  the 
contract  prescribes  the  price  delivered  in  Chicago  or  price  at  the 
mill? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  should  say  the  contract  prescribes  f.  o.  b.  for  Chicago 
tonnage  and  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  for  direct  shipment.  That  is  my  idea 
of  it.  I  am  not  in  the  purchasing  department,  but  I  think  that  is 
the  way. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  freight  rates  on  news- 
print paper  from  the  eastern  mills  to  Chicago  and  tne  Wisconsin  mills 
to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Abell.  No,  I  am  not.  We  leave  that  entirely  to  our  traffic 
department,  getting  those  rates  from  the  traffic  department  as  we 
want  to  quote  the  customer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  jou  purchase  a  suppler  from  the  Wisconsin 
mills,  what  is  the  practice  or  your  company  in  seeking  bids  from 
respective  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Abell.  We  should  ask  for  price  for  direct  shipment  f.  o.  b.  to 
Ohicago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  seek  to  obtain  quotations  from  all  the  mills^ 
or  only  from  a  limitea  few? 

Mr.  Abell.  Oh,  usually  from  the  mills  we  have  found  it  has  been 
most  advantageous  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  those  mills  been  in  a  position  to  supply  you 
with  the  necessary  supply  of  news-print  paper  in  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  done  fairly  well  by  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  you,  write  direct  when  you  wish  quotations  on 
your  news-print  paper  to  the  mill  owners? 

til.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  not  through  any  other  intermediary? 

Mr.  Abell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  obtain  various  quotations  from  the  various 
manuf9.cturers? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  has  been  considerable  testimony  taken 
alleging  that  there  has  been  an  understanding  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  news-print  paper,  but  very  little  testimony  has  been  taken 
so  far  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  understanding  or  combina- 
tion among  the  manufacturers  of  booK,  ledger,  or  writing  papers. 
Are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  whether — to  state  as  to  the  conditions 
of  manufacturers  of  book,  ledger,  and  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  claim 
made  that  there  was  a  combination  or  imderstanding  in  those  par* 
ticular  lines? 

Mr.  Abell.  No,  I  do  not.  All  I  know  is  what  I  have  read  in  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  any  special  districts  in  the  country  which 
make  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  either  of  those  three  lands  of 
paper? 
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Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Designate  where  those  localities  are? 

Mr.  Abell.  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalamazoo :  up  om 
the  Fox  River,  Wisconsin,  around  Appleton.  Neenah,  Menasha. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  those  places  what  special  paper  is  manufactured) 

Mr.  Abell.  Most  all  of  those  places  1  mentioned  manufacture  fine 
writing  papers  and  the  cheap  grade  of  ledgers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  the  same  manufacturers  manufacture  all  three  of 
these  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  Not  altogether.  Some  mills  manufacture  all  three  of 
those  grades.    Some  muls  confine  themselves  largely  to  one  ^ade. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  news-print  paper  manufacture,  that  is  made 
by  mills  largely  engaged  in  that  character  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  length  of  time  are  you  entering  into  con- 
tracts for  newspapers  for  furnishing  them  with  their  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  price  being  paid  by 
the  Chicago  dailies  at  the  present  time,  or  the  quotations  being  made 
by  mill  manufacturers  to  large  dailies  for  the  suppljr  of  print  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  am  not.  I  have  read  some  of  the  printed  testimony, 
I  believe,  of  the  representative  of  the  Tribune,  but  it  has  slipped  my 
mind  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  seeking  what  is  the  present  price. 

Mr.  Abell.  No  ;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  These  prices  that  you  give  us,  Mr,  Abell,  as  to 
news-print  paper  are  for  paper  in  rolls  or  in  sheet? 

Mr.  Abell.  No;  sheet  paper.  There  is  little  roll  paper  shipped 
out  of  the  house,  but  the  oifference  in  price  as  between  rolls  and 
aheet  is  very  slight. 

The  Chairman.  Is  sheet  paper  a  trifle  higher? 

Mr.  Abell.  A  trifle  higher  than  roll  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  an  increase  in  the  last  three  months 
snd  that  the  lowest  price  was  about  a  year  ago.  Aren't  you  a  little 
mistaken  about  the  dates?    Do  you  buy  paper? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  don't  buy  paper.  Those  are  based  on  my  impree- 
fiion  from  having  sold  paper. 

The  Chairman.  A  vear  ago  was  when  they  had  their  great  scare? 

Mr.  Abell.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  dates  without  looking 
it  up.  My  impression  is  from  having  sold  the  paper,  knowing  the 
market  was  up  and  down.  I  have  notning  to  do  with  the  purchasing 
department. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  from  what  we  learned  elsewhere  that 
there  was  a  Uttle  falling  off  in  the  price  of  paper  during  the  summer. 
Paper  sold  in  New  York  at  auction  for  less  than  2  cents  a  pound  a 
short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Abell.  I  know  when  the  drought  came  and  had  a  tendency  to 
put  up  the  price  of  paper  again,  the  mills  shut  down  over  the  coimtry 
and  tne  International  nad  a  strike. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  the  low  price  of  paper  particularly  I 
wanted. 

Mr.  Abell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  specially  to  look  up  that  fact. 
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Mr.  Abell.  I  do  not  think  the  conditions  of  prices  resulting  from 
the  auction  sale  should  be  taken  as  the  market  price. 

The  Chairman.  No,  that  is  true;  but  the  condition  of  the  auction 
sale  might  have  a  tendency  to  show  the  tendencjr  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers in  selling  paper.  I  think  at  the  time  this  investigation  com- 
menced they  were  pretty  stiff  on  paper  at  about  $2.50.  It  went  off, 
as  we  know,  quite  decidedly  from  that,  from  some  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers. Just  what  they  are  getting  now  we  can't  say  except  what 
the  record  shows. 

Mr.  Abbll.  YeS;  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  furnished  by  Mr.  AbeU  is  to  be 
inserted  in  the  record  and  is  as  follows: 


Priess  of  paper  per  pound  in  certain  years. 
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On  November  20  and  21,  1908,  the  committee  were  at  Johnson- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  inspected  the  mills  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Company  producmg  fiber  by  both  the  soda  and  sulphur  process.  At 
this  mill  hemlock  slabs  and  edgings  are  largely  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphite  and  various  hard  woods  sucn  as  maple,  beech,  birch, 
cherry,  gum,  elm,  wiUow,  basswood,  cucumber  tree,  tulip  tree,  and 
quakmg  aspen  are  used  in  the  soda  process.  The  committee  made  a 
very  careful  inspection  of  the  wood  used  and  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction in  the  manufacture  of  soda  fiber.  ^  On  November  21  the  com- 
mittee went  into  the  extensive  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnson- 
bure:,  owned  by  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  exam- 
ined the  methods  of  lumbering  adopted,  including  the  saving  for 
pulp  wood  of  those  portions  of  the  trees  cut  for  saw  logs,  such  as 
tops,  etc.,  as  were  formerly  wasted.  The  committee  also  exam- 
ined the  character  of  the  forests  in  which  no  cutting  of  trees  has 
ever  been  done,  the  forests  in  which  the  larger  trees  were  being  cut 
leaving  the  smaller  trees  standing,  and  pure  second-growth  forest 
where  the  entire  original  forest  had  been  cut  oflF  some  years  ago. 
The  forest  conservation  methods  adopted  by  this  company,  together 
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with  the  methods  adopted  for  profitable  use  in  manufacture  of  ^eat 

Sjantities  of  stuff  that  was  formerly  refuse,  such  as  slabs,  edgmgs. 
d  butts,  old  fallen  logs,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  most  careful  study  ana 
are  a  great  credit  to  the  company. 

In  connection  with  this  visit  to  Johnsonburg,  the  committee  took 
the  following  testimony; 

STATEHEHT  OF  E.  L.  MTEBS,  OF  JOHNSONBIJRa. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  and  examined  by  the 'chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Myers,  will  you  give  us  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Myers.  Edward  Lyman  Myers. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Are  you  connected  with  the  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania Company — Clarion  Mills — in  Johnsonburg? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  this  company! 

Mr.  Myers.  Position  or  purchasing  agent.  My  duties  are  looking 
after  our  timber  lands  and  our  supply  of  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  various  lands  and  their 
operations? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  land  does  your  company  own  in 
this  locality  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  116,000  or  117.000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  vou,  in  your  own  way, 
go  ahead  and  tell  us  as  to  voiir  branch  of  the  Business. 

Mr.  Myers.  About  the  mrst  thing  we  do  is  to  ascertain  our  require- 
ments of  pulp  wood  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  we  then 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  About  how  much  is  this? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  60.000  to  65,000  cords  per  year  of  hard  woods 
and  hemlock  body  wood  ror  our  soda  mills,  ana  about  30,000  to  35,000 
cords  per  year  of  hemlock  slabs  and  edgings  for  our  sulphite  mill. 
We  then  ascertain  approximately  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  we  will 
receive  from  parties  other  than  our  own  lands;  also  the  amount  that 
we  will  cut  on  lands  where  we  purchase  the  stumpage.  We  then  go 
through  our  propertv  and  ascertain  the  sections  containing  the  tim- 
ber that  has  reached  its  maturity  and  is  deteriorating  on  account  of 
its  age.  We  then  lay  out  such  portion  of  the  territoiy  estimated  to 
cut  the  required  number  of  cords  and  complete  our  arrangements 
to  have  the  timber  cut  and  otherwise  prepared  into  pulp  wood.  In 
selecting  this  territory  we,  of  course,  give  the  fire  risk  due  considera- 
tion also.  We  then  operate  with  great  care  3o  as  to  avoid  damaging 
young  timber,  also  to  prevent  our  cutters  from  cutting  same  mto 

Sulp  wood.  On  our  lands  we  do  not  cut  trees  under  6  inches  in 
iameter.  We,  however,  work  all  of  the  tops  and  limbs  into  pulp 
wood  as  small  as  IJ  inches  in  diameter.  In  some  sections  we  do  not 
cut  the  young  trees  as  close  as  6  inches  in  diameter.  This  depends 
entirely  upon  the  soil  and  how  rapidly  the  timber  is  growing,  and  in 
some  cases  where  the  young  timber  is  growing  fast  we  do  not  enter 
this  portion  to  cut  any  larp;e  trees,  as  we  believe  we  do  more  damage 
to  the  young  trees  than  if  we  allow  the  old  large  trees  to  rot.  We 
operate  our  properties  with  a  view  of  reforesting.  In  the  territory 
where  we  follow  the  lumbermen  we  work  into  pulp  wood  all  of  the 
tops,  limbs,  etc.,  the  same  as  on  our  own  pronerty,  but  sometimes  we* 
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take  the  young  standing  timber  smaller  than  6  inches,  because  we 
find  the  lumbermen  have  cut  down  hard  wood  for  camps,  slides,  rail* 
road  tieS;  etc.,  and  have  damaged  the  timber  considerably  in  felling 
the  trees.  The  conditions  of  the  timber,  locality,  etc.,  govern  our 
method  of  operating. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  of  your  117,000  acres  is  in 
forests  .now? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  think  about  one-half,  about  50,000  or  60,000  acres. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  balance  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Myers.  Mostly  second  growth,  young  timber.  We  have  some 
barren  land  with  nothing  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  half  you  refer  to  as  being  in  forests  the 
original  timber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  timber  around  here  that  has  never 
been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  None  of  the  hard  woods  on  the  50,000  acres, 
or  one-half  of  our  land,  has  been  cut  over;  the  virgin  hard- wood  timber 
is  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  second  growth  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir.    It  is  virgin. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  first  and  second  growth! 

Mr.  Myers.  By  first  growth  I  mean  the  virgin  timber.  By  second 
growth  I  mean  such  trees  as  we  are  reforesting. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  virgin  timber  m  this  locality? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 
^  The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no  virgin 
timber.    What  kind  of  wood  is  the  virgin? 

Mr.  Myers.  Maple,  beech,  birch,  hemlock,  and  elm. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  From  20  to  48  inches  in  diameter.  We  have  some 
timber  larger  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  tall  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  from  30  to  60  feet  up  to  the  branches. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  suppose  75  years.  I  have  counted  rings  on  some  of 
the  trees  which  showed  them  to  be  about  that  old. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  any  36-inch  diameter  timber  around 
here  that  is  only  75  years  old? 

Mr.  Myers,   les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  it.    What  sort  is  it! 

Mr.  Myers.  Poplar  and  elm. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  poplar.    What  do  you  mean  by  poplart 

Mr.  Myers.  White  poplar,  such  as  grows  in  our  section. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  aspen? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  white  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  Know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  popiari 
It  is  all  Cottonwood. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  may  be  of  the  cottonwood  family,  but  the  poplar — 
such  as  is  familiar  in  this  section — is  not  the  same  as  the  cottonwood 
in  the  West.  • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  Li  reje  saw  loes  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  do  not  use  many  saw  logs — only  ones  unfit  for 
lumber. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  36-inch  maple? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  lumbennen  cut  it  ofF  first? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  some  cases,  where  we  follow  the  lumbermen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  wnat  I  wanted  to  get  at.  What  do  you 
mean  by  following  the  lumbermen?  Do  you  lumber  your  forests 
firsts 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  section  where  the  hemlock  is 
the  heaviest  growth." 

Mr.  Faine.  Mr.  Mann  refers  to  our  own  tracts.  We  operate  these 
ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  saw  logs  on  your  own  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  cut  some  of  the  best  timber  into  saw  logs. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  what  would  be  good  for  saw  logs  out, 
and  the  rest  you  cut  down  for  pulp  wood,  down  to  a  certain  limit; 
so  you  lumber  the  land  first. 

^  Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  all  of  it.  Only  in  sections  where  the 
timber  is  good.  Of  course  we  can  not  lumber  unless  there  are 
saw  logs  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  your  best  forests  average?  The  number 
of  board  feet  per  acre? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  I  have  never  estimated  the 
number  of  board  feet.  We  have  acres  that  will  cut  50  cords  of 
pidp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  estimate  your  forests  for  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  saw  log  timber  that 
you  have? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  one-half  of  your  holdings — that  is  60,000 
acres  or  more — ^is  vii^n  timber.    Is  that  large  timber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.    It  will  run  from  8  inches  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  matured  timber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  that,  using  exclusively 
for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir.    We  cut  some  logs. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  operate  it  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  the  winter  we  go  over  a  certain  section  of  our  land, 
and  cut  out  the  sawing  timber,  in  the  spring  we  go  through  and  cut 
the  next  size  timber;  also  the  large  trees  that  do^  not  make  sawing 
timber.  We  never  cut  any  logs  under  15  inches  in  diameter.  The 
foUowingfall  we  go  through  and  cut  into  pulp  wood  the  tops  and 
limbs.  We  do  this  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  will  crack  open  the 
bark,  making  it  easy  to  peel  and  allowing  us  to  get  the  bark  off  much 
cleaner. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  out  the  saw  logs  separately  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  saw  logs  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  supply  a  butter-dish  factory  here,  also  a  sawmill 
we  own  where  we  cut  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  The  company  owns  a  sawmill  where  you  can  con- 
vert saw  logs  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  following  that,  you  cut  the  balance  down  ta 
a  certain  limit,  which  you  say  is  about  6  inches  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Myers'  Yes,  sir, 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  cut  for  pulp  wood  ?  What  kind  of 
timber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Beech,  birch,  maple,  cherry,  bass  or  linn,  cucumber,, 
whitewood,  elm,  quakenasp,  butternut,  buttonwood.  and  walnut. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  this  afternoon,  walking  around  the- 

Elant  with  Mr.  Faine  and  the  rest  of  you,  that  you  cut  23  diiferent 
inds  of  hard  wood.  I  wish,  if  you  could,  you  would  give  me  a  list  of 
these. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can  probably  name  them,  but  I  do  not  think  Mr^ 
Paine  told  you  23  kinds.  We  use  all  hard  woods  with  the  exception. 
of  oak  and  chestnut. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  it.  You  practically  use  all  the  hard- 
wood trees  that  ^row  in  this  locality  for  pulp  wood,  except  oak  and 
chestnut.     That  mcludes  all  kinds  or  oak? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tried  to  use  oak?  Why  do  they  throw 
the  oak  out? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  understand  it  contains  tannic  acid. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  contain  any  more  than  hemlock. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.  ^  Hemlock  contains  tannic  acid  in  the* 
bark,  and  with  the  oak  the  tannic  acid  is  also  in  the  wood. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  why  they  throw  out  chestnut 
and  oak? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir;  the  way  I  understand  it.  We  use  the  wooda 
embodied  in  the  specifications  of  pulp  wood. 

(At  this  point  a  copv  of  the  specifications  was  handed  to  the  chair- 
man.   The  paper  reads  as  follows:) 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PULP  WOOI>— -NEW  TORK  AND  PBNNBYLTANIA  COMPANY. 

Kinds  of  woods  used  at  wer  mills. — ^We  use  the  following  kinds  of  wood  at  our  mills  r. 
Maple,  beech,  birch,  cherry,  gum,  buttonwood,  butternut,  elm,  willow,  bass  or  linn, 
cucumber,  poplar,  and  quakine-asp. 

Qiuility  of  wood, — ^All  lands  of  wood  must  be  sound,  outside  and  inside  bark  removed,, 
and  wood  kept  clean. 

How  wood  must  be  prepared, — ^All  wood  must  be  cut  full  5  feet  (60  inches)  ^m 
end  to  ei^d,  sawed;  no  sticks  to  be  split  that  are  under  10  inches  in  diameter:  sticks 
from  10  to  14  inches  split  once  only;  sticks  over  14  inches  may  be  quartered.  The- 
outside  and  inside  bark  must  be  thoroughly  peeled  off. 

Wood  should  be  peeled  during  the  season  when  the  bark  slips — ^^m  the  middle  of 
April  imtil  the  miadle  of  September.  Limbs  must  be  trimmed  close.  Wood  must 
be  free  from  large  and  black  knots.  Straight  limbs  over  4  inches  in  diameter  will  be 
accepted.  Round  wood  showing  rotten  and  defective  hearts  must  be  split  open  and 
all  such  parts  removed  from  same.    Wood  must  be  straight. 

We  do  not  purchase  unpeeled  wood. 

Wood  ihcU  wiU  not  be  accepted, — ^We  do  not  use  white  pine,  ash,  chestnut,  oak.  or 
hickory,  nor  wood  containing  burned  or  charred  sticks,  nor  wood  which  is  bark  fallen 
or  sap  rotten,  nor  sticks  containing  rotten  or  black  hearts  and  large  black  knots,  nor 
wood  under  4  inches  in  diameter  at  small  end;  nor  will  we  accept  imsplit  crotches  or 
crooked  wood. 

How  to  load  and  shijy, — ^Wood  must  be  seasoned  before  shipping.  Consign  to  New 
York  and  Pennsylvama  Company,  Johnsonbuig,  Pa.  When  loaoing  car,  wood  must 
be  laid  straight  and  tightly  ranked.  This  also  applies  to  wood  delivered  in  our  yards- 
bv  teams.  Shippers  must  promptly  notify  us  date  of  shipment,  number  and  initial 
of  car,  height,  width,  and  number  of  ranks  of  wood  contained  in  car. 
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MeasiureTnent. — ^AU  wood  is  bubject  to  out  inspection  and  measurement  at  our  miUa, 
based  on  cords  of  160  cubic  feet.  When  these  specifications  are  complied  with,  we 
are  very  particular  to  allow  full  measurement.  All  wood  received  by  us  is  scaled  by 
ex  perienced  and  competent  men.  Each  rank  in  car  is  carefully  inspected  and  sodea 
sejmrately,  and  we  always  measure  full  heieht,  width,  and  length  of  wood. 

WeighU  of  tvoody  cord  of  160  cubic  feet. — All  woods  when  green  will  weigh  about  2| 
tons  per  cord  of  160  cubic  feet.  When  seasoned,  hard  woods  weieh  about  1|  tons  per 
cord  of  160  cubic  feet;  soft  woods  weigh  about  \\  tons  per  cord  of  160  cubic  feet. 

PaynunU. — ^Payments  will  be  made  spot  cash,  less  2  per  cent,  upon  anival  of  wood 
and  freight  bills. 

Caution. — Please  note  that  these  specifications  must  be  strictiy  complied  with. 

All  wood  must  be  cut  60  inches  long — full  5  feet. 

Wood  cutters  sometimes  cut  wood  2.  3,  and  4  inches  short.  Please  take  notice  thai 
all  wood  cut  from  4  feet  7  inches  to  4  feet  11  inches  will  be  measured  as  4i-foot  wood. 
All  wood  cut  from  4  feet  2  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches  will  be  measured  as  4-foot  wood. 

Contents  of  all  wood  cars  are  carefully  inspected  when  received  at  our  mills  as  to 
loading,  splittine,  length,  peeling,  rotten,  charred,  and  binned  wood.  Notonestic^ 
is  unloaded  without  being  inspected.  Wood  4  feet  long  and  under  must  not  be 
shipped  unless  bv  special  arrangements. . 

£.  L.  Myers, 
Purchasing  and  Freight  Agent,  Johnsonburg,  Peu 

For  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  Clarion  Mills.  Issued  December  1« 
1904.    Superseding  aU  specifications  previously  issued. 

We  also  use  hemlock  slab  wood  and  hemlock  body  wood  at  Johnsonbiug.  Write 
for  specifications  for  these  woods. 

Jack  pine  is  used  at  Lock  Haven  Mills.  Address  all  inquiries  pertaining  to  same  to 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

The  Chaibman.  You  buy  wood  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions in  the  main) 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  we  make  certfun  allowances,  but 
buy  in  accordance  with  same,  in  the  main. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  jrour  own  wood  have  you  cut  in  the 
past  year?    Can  you  estimate  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is,  you  mean  from  the  first  of  the  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Or  in  other  words  what  proportion  of  the 
wliole  have  you  cut  on  your  own  land? 

Mr.  Meters.  We  have  cut  probably  15,000  cords  on  our  own  lands 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  so  much  matured  timber,  that  is 
virgin  timber,  why  can't  you  cut  more? 

Mr.  Myers.  Tms  year  we  became  overstocked  with  pulpwood, 
owing  to  our  mills  not  nmning  full.  Furthermore,  we  arranged  for 
a  large  amoimt  of  stumpage  from  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company, 
on  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Company's  lands  at  Medix.Run.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  remove  this  wood  as  fast  as  possible  on  accotmt  of  the 
Gooayear's  expecting  to  take  up  their  railroad. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  been  informed  that  they  use  the  wood  down  into 
the  roots. 

Mr.  Myers.  Not  that  I  know  of.  ^  When  we  cut  our  timber  we  cut 
just  as  close  to  the  grotmd  as  possible;  within  3  to  10  inches  of  the 
ground;  that  is,  when  we  are  cutting  in  the  spring  or  summer,  but 
m  the  winter  we  can  not  cut  down  so  low  on  account  of  the  snow. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  buy  this  stumpage,  is  that  stumpage 
for  virgin  forests  or  stumpage  for  saw  logs  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Saw  logs  have  been  taken  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  basis  do  you  buy  it  on?  So  much  per  cord| 
or  upon  an  estimate  ? 
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Mr.  Mtebs.  Sometimes  we  buy  it  on  an  estimate  and  sometimes 
BO  much  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  men  go  over  the  land  and  estimate! 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  jon  call  them  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Pulp-wood  estimators. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  stumpage  land  do  you  strip  the  land 
entirely? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  do  not  very  often  cut  under  6  inches.  We  work 
the  tops  and  limbs  as  close  as  Ij^  to  2  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  cut  under  6  inches  on  this  stump- 
age  land? 

Mr.  Myers.  Because  we  figure  on  reforesting,  and  it  is  our  desire 
to  have  the  lands  in  our  section  again  reproduce  themselves  with 
timber.    This  we  consider  is  for  our  best  interests. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  stumpage? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  pay  different  pnces.  ^  About  $1  per  cord.  That 
will  all  depend  on  the  locaUty  and  what  it  costs  us  to  get  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  depend  any  on  the  kinds  of  trees  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Size  or  variety  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  not  particularly;  but  we  make  soine  distinction 
concerning  hemlock.  This  is  on  account  of  our  only  taking  the  butts, 
breaks,  tops,  and  limbs  after  the  lumbermen  have  removed  all  of 
the  suitable  sawing  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  more  valuable  for  making  fiber, 
hemlock  per  cord  or  maple  per  cord? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  beheve  I  can  answer  that.  I  am  instructed 
to  furnish  so  much  hard  wood  and  hemlock.  We  divide  our  woods 
into  hard  wood  and  hemlock.    That  is  the  onl^  distinction  we  make. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  hard  wood  as  it  comes,  regardless  of 
any  particular  kind  ? 

Air.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  .        ^ 

The  Chairman.  By  that  vou  mean  if  there  is  a  clump  of  maple  or 
beech  trees,  etc.,  you  go  right  through  and  cut? 

Mr.  Myers,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  find  any  full  forests  of  beech  of  any 
size  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  forests  that  will  probably  run  80  per  cent 
beech. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  territory? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  one  property  of  about  1,200  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  ever  been  cut? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  cutting  that  before  following  some 
lumberman's  operation,  would  you  run  pulp  wood  into  the  mill  80 
per  cent  beech  lor  soda  fiber? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  require  to  be  mixed  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  kind  is  just  as  good  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  soft  woods? 
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Mr.  Mtebs.  Bass,  cucumber,  quakenasp,  aspen,  whitewood,  and 
poplar. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  use  any  jack  pinel 

Mr.  Myebs.  No,  sir.    Not  at  Johnsonburg. 

The  CHAiBiiAN.  Is  there  much  spruce  in  tnis  locality? 

Mr.  Myers.  No  spnice  at  ail. 

The  Chaibbiak.  There  is  much  hemlock! 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  hemlock  the  prevailing  tree? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is.  This  is  a  heavy  hemlock  see* 
tion. 

The  Chaibman.  What  would  propably  come  nextl 

Mr.  Myebs.  Maple. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  hard  maple  f 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  much  soft  maple? 

Mr.  Myebs.  No  ;  not  very  much. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  beech  here? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  very  much  birch,  and  what  kind? 

Mr.  Myebs.  There  is  not  ver^  much  black  birch,  but  there  is  yellow 
birch,  as  we  call  it.    Some  sections  call  it  white. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  certainly  a  great  distinction  between 
them;  one  has  a  white  bark  and  the  other  yellow. 

Mr.  Myebs.  The  bark  is  practically  the  same;  you  can  not  tell 
the  difference. 

Mr.  Paine.  The  white  birch  we  get  in  the  Adirondacks  is  entirely 
different  from  what  we  call  white  birch  here.  The  Adirondack 
white  birch  has  a  perfectly  white  bark,  whereas  the  yellow  birch 
has  a  yellowish  bark. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  use  any  cherry? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  use  bird  cherry  ? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir.    We  call  it  fire  cnerry. 

The  Chaibman.  What  gum  tree  do  you  use,  sour  or  sweet?  Is 
there  any  sweet  gum? 

Mr.  Myebs.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  use  butternut? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  walnut? 

Mr.  Myebs.  An  occasional  tree. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  walnut? 

Mr.  Myebs.  We  use  it  when  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  notice  any  ash;  is  there  any  here? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes.  sir;  there  is  some  through  this  section.  We  use 
the  swamp  or  black  ash,  but  not  the  white  ash. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  willow  or  basswood? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir.    Also  poplar. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  cottonwood  ? 

Mr.  Myebs.  There  is  a  difference  between  cottonwood  and  poplar. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  by  poplar,  white  poplar? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  real  poplar,  which  is  cottonwood,  includes  a 
number  of  different  varieties,  but  tnat  which  usually  comes  up  every 
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place  after  being  cut  over  is  called  aspen.    You  do  not  use  white 
pine  i 

Mf.  Myers.  We  have  used  a  small  amount  of  white  pine. 

Mr.  Stutz.  We  prefer  not  to  use  it  on  account  of  the  yield. 

The  Chairman.  Why » 

Mr.  Paine.  The  number  of  fibers  per  cubic  inch  is  small,  and  the 
fibers  are  loosely  put  together;  by  the  soda  process  it  does  not  pay. 
We  take  very  Uttle  at  this  mill.  We  get  some  at  Lock  Haven,  mixed 
in  with  jack  pine,  probably  98  cords  of  jack  pine  to  2  cords  of  white 
pine. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  jack  pine  for? 

Mr.  Paine.  For  long  fiber  pulp,  cooked  by  the  soda  process. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  good  pulp) 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  expensive? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  reason  it  is  not  generally  used! 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  It  requires  a  special  process  and  a'  mill 
especially  adapted  to  use  it.  It  could  not  be  used  in  a  sulphite  mill 
at  all.     it  can  not  be  cooked  by  the  sulphite  process. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  places  where  we  have  been  we  have  found 
Ihey  used  jack  pine  for  ground  wood  in  making  box  boards. 

Mr.  Paine.  You  can  make  an  inferior  pulp  with  it,  but  unfit  for 
white  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  use  ashi 

Mr.  Paine.  Ash  is  a  very  hard  wood  to  treat  and  has  very  short 
fiber.  We  probably  do  get  many  sticks  mixed  in  with  our  hara  wood, 
but  we  try  to  keep  it  out.  It^is  a  hard  wood  to  treat  and  makes  the 
fiber  stand  up  on  end,  causing  fuzzy  paper. 

The  Chairman.  YHiat  is  the  matter  with  hickory? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  is  a  very  hard  wood  to  treat.  It  is  almost  as  hard 
to  treat  as  ironwood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  throw  out  the  ironwood. 

Mr.  Paine.  We  do  if  we  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  ironwood  through  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Myers.  Scarcely  any.  I  do  not  suppose  I  have  run  across  over 
40  or  50  trees  in  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  the  other  half  of  your 
holding  which  are  not  virgin  forests? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  simply  holding  it  and  protecting  the  young 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  reforesting  it  yourselves? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  reforesting  it  from  our  point  of  view.  We  are 
not  planting  because  we  feel  that  more  young  trees  will  spring  up 
each  year  than  an  army  of  men  can  plant.  Our  chief  method  of 
reforesting  is  to  prevent  the  forest  fires  from  burning  over  it.  The 
forest  commissioners  have  tried  to  interest  us  in  planting,  but  we  feel, 
if  the  territory  is  protected  from  forest  fires,  we  will  have  sufficient 
timber  to  supply  us  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  means  do  you  employ  to  protect  forests  from 
fires? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  make  fire  lines,  by  allowing  a  certain  amoimt  of 
green  timber  to  stand  around  the  edge  of  our  property  close  to  the 
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railroads  or  where  there  is  danger  of  fires  coming  in  on  us.  During 
the  dry  season,  which  is  spring  and  summer,  we  have  men  patrol  the 
property.  We  also  have  our  railroads  equipped  with  tank  cars  to 
use  in  case  of  emergencies.  These  tank  cars  are  equipped  with  pumps 
and  300  to  500  feet  of  2i-inch  fire  hose. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  attribute  the  principal  causes  of  forest 
fires  to? 

Mr.  Mtebs.  I  believe  90  per  cent  of  the  forest  fires  originate  from 
railroads.  During  the  dry  season  we  do  not  operate  our  railroads  at 
all.  We  close  them  down.  We  always  trace  a  fire  to  its  origin,  and 
in  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  have  come  from  railroads. 

The  CHAraMAN.  These  forests  which  you  have  preserved  will  fur- 
nish you  an  available  supply  for  your  future.  Do  you  mean  your  own 
holdings  or  forests  in  your  locahty? 

Mr.  Mters.  I  think  we  have  almost  lands  enough  of  our  own  to 
furnish  our  future  supply.  I  havejBwivised  our  company  to  purchase 
young  timber  in  place  of  matured  timber. 

The  Chairman.  But  half  of  your  own  lands  are  now  virgin  for- 
ests, and  vet  this  year  you  have  taken  o£P  not  over  20  per  cent  of 
your  supply? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  65,000  cords  all  for  the  mills  in  Johnsonburgt 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  this  just  one  mill  ?  , 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  you  understand  that  I  attend  to  the  supply  of 
pulp  wood  for  the  Highland  mill  in  additon  to  the  Clarion  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Your  supply  covers  the  two  mills  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  does  your  wood  cost  you  per  cord  delivered 
here  from  your  own  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.-  Our  wood  cost  us  about  $6.25  per  cord  delivered 
here  ready  for  the  chipper. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  hemlock  and  hard  wood? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  does  not  include  hemlock  slabs  and  edgings.  The 
hemlock  slabs  and  edgings,  when  the  lath  stock  is  not  tasen  out, 
costs  us  about  $5.35  per  cord  at  the  mill,  ready  for  the  chipper. 

The  Chairman.  Wnen  you  compute  the  average  cost  of  the  wood 
here,  do  you  mean  the  wood  you  buy  stumpage,  or  the  wood  you  get 
on  your  own  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  Average  of  all  hard  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  figure  the  cost  of  the 
wood  on  your  own  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  add  to  the  purchase  price  the  expenses,  such  as 
taxes,  cost  of  looking  after  the  property,  etc.,  and  ascertain  the  cost 
per  cord,  based  on  the  estimated  number  of  cords  of  pulp-wood  on  the 
propertv. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  any  particular 
tract? 

Mr.  Myers.  When  making  the  purchases  we  give  the  tract  a 
number,  also  a  name,  and  on  our  books  we  keep  eacn  tract  separately. 
We  add  to  the  purchase  price  all  money  expenned  for  taxes,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea*  what  the  average  cost  of  your 
virgin  forest  is? 
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Mr.  Myers.  That  will  depend  on  the  number  of  years  we  have  to 
hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  present  average  cost 
of  the  virgin  forests  per  acre,  or  any  other  quantity  basis? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  $45  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  per  cord? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  $1. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  the  average  cost  of  your  forests 
of  second  growth  is? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  $5  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  purchased  that  land  pretty  cheap? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  figure  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  it  a  long 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  land  around  here  have  anything  on  it 
now,  or  is  it  practically  barren? 

}Ar.  Myers.  It  is  practically  barren. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  land  worth? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  suppose  from  $2  to  $4  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  rocky  ground? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  raising 
trees? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  tlie  tracts  that  lie  along  the  railroads 
been  used  for  any  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  reproducing. 

Mr.  Myers.  This  is  owing  to  fires  originating  from  railroads.  The 
lands  adjacent^ to  the  railroads  burn  over  every  vear  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  this  land  tnat  lies  near  the  rail- 
road, if  you  keep  the  fires  out,  would  produce  forests  without  plant-, 
in^,  and  how  soon? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  land  will  not  produce  forests 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  soil  has  been  burned  so  hard  that  it 
is  practically  worthless  and  impossible  for  the  young  trees  to  get  a 
start.  I  believe,  however,  that  m  time  trees  will  grow  up  if  protected 
from  fires. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  timber? 

Mr,  Myers.  In  some  sections  the  second-growth  timber  will  be 
aspen  and  bass,  and  in  others  it  will  be  beech,  maple,  and  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  beech  seed  does  not  go  very  far  unless 
it  flows  downstream.  That  is,  it  does  not  fly  very  far.  Maple  seed 
will  fly  some  distance,  but  not  a  great  distance. 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  reforest  a  section  that  is  entirely  void 
of  trees  you  must  have  some  kind  of  seed  that  is  either  earned  by 
the  wind  or  in  some  other  manner  to  the  ground.  Now,  what  woula 
be  the  tree  that  would  most  likely  reproduce  itself  around  here? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  would  be  either  a  maple,  basswood,  aspen,  or  poplar, 
as  it  is  called  in  this  section. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  basswood  is  not  a  poplar.  You  do  not 
know  of  any  trees  having  started  without  the  aid  of  seed? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 
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Mr.  Rtan.  In  that  section,  where  you  buy  stumpage,  and  you 
leave  small  trees,  you  feel  reasonably  sure  tney  wiU  be  protected 
against  fire? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes;  I  do  in  some  sections,  because  back  from  the 
trunk  line  railroads  the  lumbermen  take  out  their  railroads  as  soon 
as  the  timber  has  been  removed,  which  eliminates  the  danger  from 
forest  fires. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  country  ^ood  for  agriculture  1 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  should  not  thmk  so. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  your  land  which  you  now  have  has 
second-growth  timber  on  it? 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  think  about  40,000  acres.  Do  you  mean  how  much 
of  it  the  timber  has  not  started  on  at  all? 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  should  say  10,000  or  15,000  acres  has  no  timber  on  it. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  rest  is  timber,  how  much  and  how  old  1 

Mr.  Myebs.  The  rest  is  timber  from  2  inches  in  diameter  up  to  12 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  prevailing  variety?    Hemlock? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir;  considerable  hemlock,  maple,  beech,  ba8»- 
wood,  and  poplar. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  evergreen  trees  other  than  hemlockl 

Mr.  Myebs.  Some  pine. 

The  Chaibman.  Jack  pine?         ^ 

Mr.  Myebs.  White  pine. 

The  Chaibman.  How  old  do  you  estimate  that  second  growth  to 
be?    Or,  rather,  how  long  since  saw  logs  were  cut  out? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Seven  years  to  nineteen  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Omv  seven  years?  Is  this  virgin  forest  since  tht 
company  came  here,  where  you  have  this  second-growth  timber! 

Mr.  Myebs.  It  was  virgin  timber  when  we  came  here. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  timber  that  you  have  cut  over? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  not  cut  all  ourselves. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  since  others  have  cut  over? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  saw  logs  were  taken  out,  and  pulp  woodf 

Mr.  Myebs.  Saw  logs  have  been  taken  out.  and  some  pum  wood. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  the  smaller  stuff  is  allowed  to  growl 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  fure  been  through  it? 

Mr.  Myebs.  A  portion  of  it  fire  has  been  through,  but  the  largest 
percentage  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the  fire  out. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  second-grow tn  hemlock  12  inches  in  diameter  f 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  By  second  growth,  he  means  where  saw  logs  wero 
cut  out.  « 

Mr.  Ryan.  By  some  one  prior  to  you? 

Mr.  Myebs.  les,  sir;  we  have  second-growth  trees  which  have 
grown  12  inches  since  the  land  was  cut  over. 

The  Chaibman.  Since  when? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Since  being  cut  over. 

The  Chaibman.  When? 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Ry4N.  How  long  have  you  been  cutting  on  your  landsf 
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Mr.  Myers.  I  can  not  say  exactly.    About  seven  years  . 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  lands  you  have  been  cutting  seven  years  on,  what 
is  the  size  of  the  second  growth? 

Mi.  Myebs.  We  have  timber  all  the  way  from  2  inches  up  to  12 
inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Ryan.  When  you  did  cut,  you  cut  to  about  8  inchest 

Mr.  Myers.  In  some  sections  we  cut  8  inches,  some  to  about  6 
inches;  we  seldom  cut  imder  6  inches. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Why  do  you  make  this  distinction,  cutting  some 
8  inches  and  others  6  inchest 

Mr.  Myers.  The  timber  seems  to  be  more  thrifty  in  some  places 
than  in  others.    It  grows  faster. 

The  Chairman.  .1  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Myers.  Timber  will  grow  faster  in  some  sections  than  in  others 
because  the  soil  seems  to  be  oetter  adapted  for  the  class  of  timber  that 
is  CTowing. 

The  C£airman.  Why  does  that  make  any  difference  in  the  diam- 
eter of  the  trees  that  you  leave  t 

Mr.  Myers.  We  figure  that  a  tree  10  inches  grows  very  valuable  in 
ten  vears. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  cut  in  some  places  down  to  8  inches 
and  in  some  6  inches.  Wny  do  you  cut  8  inches  in  one  place  and  6 
inches  in  another  t 

Mr.  Myers.  We  cut  8  inches  in  some  places  and  6  inches  in  others 
because  the  trees  grow  faster  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  do  ^ou  estimate  a  tree  will  grow  where 
you  only  cut  to  8  inchest    Any  kmd  of  a  treet 

Mr.  Myers.  I  fimire,  according  to  our  method  of  operating,  that 
timber  wiU  grow  about  one-half  cord  per  acre  per  year. 

Afr.  Ryan.  That  would  be  $2.50  additional,  and  you  take  the 
chances  of  firet 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  stumpage  is  worth  how  much — about  $1 1 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  be  an  addition  of  50  cents  per  cord, 
and  you  take  the  chance  of  fire  t 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir;  about  $1.50  addition. 

The  Chairman.  How  rapidly  do  you  think  these  trees  growl  You 
spoke  about  12-inch  hemlock — how  old  do  you  estimate  that  to  bet 

Mr.  Myers.  That  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer,  because  I  have  not 
counted  the  rings  on  them. 

The  Chafrman.  It  does  seem  to  us  a  remarkable  fact  that  although 
we  have  examined  a  great  many  foresters,  who  are  interested  in  the 
reproduction  of  forests,  we  have  not  found  anyone  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  to  examine  the  rings  to  see  how 
old  the  trees  are.  Now  will  you  do  us  this  favor  t  On  some  of  your 
average  trees,  under  normal  conditions,  cut  us  some  disks  off  the  logs, 
so  that  we. will  be  able  to  ascertain  now  old  they  are,  of  different 
size  trees  t 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes^ir. 

The  Chairman.  This  information  to  be  published  for  your  and  oth- 
ers' benefit. 

Mr.  Myers.  Good. 
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Mr.  Painb.  If  we  have  115,000  acres,  and  figure  on  a  growth  of  one- 
half  cordper  acre  per  year,  that  would  be  a  growth  per  year  of  67,000 
cords.  That  amounts  to  somethmg.  But,  I  think  Mr.  Myers  has 
rather  underestimated  than  overestimated. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  overestimated* 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  certain  I  have  not  overestimated. 

The  Chairman.  Yet,  you  have  never  examined  the  trees? 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  have  examined  different  trees ;  that  is,  I  have  counted 
the  rings  when  we  have  cut  down  a  tree  to  see  how  old  it  was  and  the 
size  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How-old  t 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  coimted  74  rings  on  some  trees. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  size,  have  you  any  record? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  inducement  of  the  owners  of  this 
stumpage  land  to  retain  it?  Merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  mills  in 
this  locality? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  benefit  for  them  to  retain 
it.     They  probably  retain  the  land  for  mineral  rights,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  land  in  this  section,  that  is  cut  over,  thrown 
upon  the  coimty  by  the  failure  of  paying  taxes? 

Mr.  Myers.  1  do  not  know  of  any  such  land  through  this  section. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  you  acquamted  with  the 
forests  through  this  portion  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  should  say  through  Warren,  Kane,  Elk,  Jefferson, 
Clinton,  Center,  and  a  number  of  other  coimties. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  section  of  the  coimtry  do  others  than  your 
own  company  engage  in  reforestization? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
lumbermen  who  claim  they  are  preserving  the  forests. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  the  State  done  anything  to  set  aside  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  Through  Cameron,  Clinton,  Lycoming, 
Clearfield,  and  Center  they  have  larffe  holdings. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  method  is  oeing  followed  by  the  State  on 
these  lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  simply  purchase  the  lands,  which  are  put  in 
charge  of  forest  commissioners,  who  divide  the  lands  into  districts 
and  place  each  district  in  charo:e  of  an  inspector. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  emy  difference  in  taxation  on  the  land  which 
is  being  used  for  reforestization  over  that  not  so  used? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  benefit  is  given  by  the  State  to  owners  of 
lands  used  for  reforestation? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  State  allows  no  benefit  whatever,  but  the  county 
does  make  a  difference  in  the  assessed  valuation.  As  an  illustration, 
on  solid  hemlock  timber  lands  through  this  section  the  assessed  valua- 
tion is  about  $100  per  acre.  Hard-wood  lands  are  assessed  at  from 
$10  to  $20  per  acre.  The  second  growth  and  barren  lands  are  assessed 
at  from  $2  to  $6  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  impartial  advantage  does  the  State  give  in  a 
way  of  relieving  timber  lands  from  taxation  when  used  for  reforesta- 
tion? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  Stat^  does  not  give  any  advantage  whatever. 
They  term  the  lands  such  as  we  are  reproducing  '^stripped  lands/'  and 
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the  assessed  valuation  is  different.  On  the  lands  where  the  hard  wood 
is  Uehty  and  after  hemlock  is  taken  off,  the  valuation  would  be  reduced 
to  fitbout  $10  to  $20  per  acre,  and  then  after  the  hard  wood  is  taken  off 
the  valuation  is  furtner  reduced  to  $2  to  $5  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Would  owners  of  these  stripped  lands  find  it  to 
their  business  advantage  to  retain  them  for  a  possible  growth  in  the 
future,  rather  than  to  sacrifice  them  by  declining  to  pay  taxes? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Some  owners  do  and  some  do  not.  We  hold  our  lands 
with  a  view  of  reproducing  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  du*ecting  your  attention  to  the  owners  of 
stripped  lands  as  to  what  their  pohcy  is. 

Mr.  Myers.  The  policy  of  some  is  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  policy 
of  some  is  to  let  the  land  go  to  tax  sale,  but  the  county  always  find& 
willing  buyers,  and  they  are  very  seldom  compelled  to  take  over  any 
amount  for  nonpayment  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  individual  lumbermen  generally  are  not 
in  any  way  engaged  in  the  development  of  lands  for  reforestation 
purposes;  only  private  owners  of  tunber  lands,  Uke  yourselves  and 
other  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Myers.  As  far  as  I  know.  Of  course,  individuals  will  become 
more  interested  in  the  reproducing  of  forests  each  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  State  doing  as  far  as  reforesting  goes? 
Have  they  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  }iT&BS.  They  have  a  forest  reserve  through  central  Peun- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  the  Allegheny  Ridge  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  acres  does  this  comprise? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can  not  state  positively,  but  1  think  they  have 
something  like  300,000  acres. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  did  the  State  come  into  possession  of  these 
lands? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  bought  it  from  the  lumbermen  and  individuals, 
after  they  had  stripped  tnem. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  years  ago  did  they  enter  upon  that 
policy? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  have  been  buying  lands  now.  for  probably  five 
years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  say  that  this  second  growth  has. 
been  growing,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  been  growing  seven  years  to  my  knowledge. 
Of  course,  some  of  it  has  been  growmg  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  seven  years  would  barely  bring  it  above 
the  top  of  the  groimd.  Have  you  any  idea  how  old  this  second 
growth  is? 

Mr.  Myers.  Some  of  it  is  from  12  to  15  years  old.  Some  of  it  is. 
probably  18  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  trees  that  old? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  been  that  long  since  it  was  cut  over. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  the  trees  now  on  that  land) 

Mr.  Myers.  The  trees  range  from  8  to  14  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  old  these  trees  are? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  I  do  not  know  how  old  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  How  thick  do  they  stand  on  the  ground  ? 
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Mr.  Myebs.  Do  you  mean  the  number  of  trees  per  acre? 

The  Chairman:.  I  es ;  or  about  how  far  apart  do  they  stand  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  have  some  second-growth  trees  standing  not 
over  1  foot  apart;  but  a  large  i>ercentage  of  this  will  finally  die  out. 
We  have  some  birch  trees  12  inches  in  diameter  standing  as  close 
together  as  3  or  4  feet  apart. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  trees  8  to  14  inches  in  diameter; 
how  thick  are  they? 

Mr.  Mters.  Some  about  3  to  4  feet  apart. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve-inch  trees? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  be  150  years  old  to  be  that  far  apart. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  a  property  where  I  can 
show  you  trees  growing  3  feet  apart. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  see  any  trees  you  have  standing  or 
4  feet  apart. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  shall  see  them.  When  I  stated  birch  trees  12 
inches  in  diameter,  standing  3  feet  apart,  I  had  in  view  our  prop- 
erty at  Birch  Hollow,  known  as  our  second  growth,  toothpick  tei^ 
ritory.  These  trees  are  very  tall  and  I  have  cut  down  a  number  of 
trees  9  inches  in  diameter  stump  that  will  only  reduce  to  7  inches  at 
the  last  4  feet  cut  out  of  the  top.  I  do  not  make  this  statement  to 
leave  you  under  the  impression  that  the  trees  on  all  our  property 
grow  3  or  4  feet  apart.    This  property  is  an  exception  to  the  average. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  afternoon  you  stated  that  on  lands  owned  oy 
your  company  where  you  are  reforesting,  you  allow  the  trees  to  come 
up  as  they  will  and  do  not  engage  in  planting.  Where  the  State 
engages  in  forestry,  do  they  plant? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  have  not  known  them  to  do  any  planting.  They  let 
the  trees  come  up  as  they  will. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  believe,  with  such  a  plan  as  that,  your  com- 
pany can  engage  in  reforesting  its  lands  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  done  at  a  profit  or  not 
I  can  say  that  we  can  reproduce  our  pulp  wood  for  from  $1.90  to  $2.50 
per  cordf  in  that  manner,  and  I  think  it  is  more  successful  than  plant- 
mg,  because  we  have  trees  that  are  acclimated  and  better  adapted 
to  the  soil.  We  have  sent  to  the  South  for  the  North  Carolina  poplar, 
as  they  call  it,  and  the  Department  of  Forestry  tried  to  interest  us  in 
the  tulip  tree.  We  planted  some  of  these  trees,  on  the  Powers  Run 
property,  alongside  of  some  poplars,  but  they  did  not  thrive. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  40-acre  tract  of  good  hard-wood  forest  here 
worth  more  for  pulp-wood  purposes  than  the  same  number  of  acres 
of  hemlock  would  be  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  know  about  what 
we  would  get  oflf  40  acres  in  hard  wooa,  but  we  have  not  taken  body 
hemlock  off  40  acres  as  it  grows. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  grow  as  much  hemlock  on  a  40-adre 
tract  as  you  can  hard  wood  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  you  can,  but  it  will  not  grow  as  fast. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  can  not  grow  as.  fast  as  the  tulip  tree, 
but  it  will  certainly  grow  faster  than  the  maple,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing tree  in  this  locality. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there.  I  think  the  maple 
through  our  section  grows  rather  rapidly.    Take  40  acres  of  maiHO, 
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6  or  8  inches,  to-day  J  and  in  thirty  years  it  will  produce  probably  15 
cords  of  pulp  wood^r  acre. 
The  Chaibman.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Paine  t    While  you  may  not 

Eay  as  much  for  hemlock  as  hard  wood,  is  the  number  of  cords  of 
emlock  worth  just  as  much,  or  more,  or  less,  than  the  same  num- 
ber of  cords  of  maple  for  the  production  of  fiber  1 

Mr.  Paine.  The  hemlock  is  necessary  where  spruce  is  not  avail* 
able  for  the  sulphite  process. 

The  Chaibman.  And  can  be  used  for  the  soda  process? 

Mr.  Paine.  And  can  be  used  for  the  &oda  process,  but  is  not- as 
valuable  for  the  soda  process  as  the  maple.  A  cord  of  maple,  128 
cubic  feet,  will  yield  at  least  1,150  pounds  per  cord  by  the  soda 
process. 

The  Chaibman.  It  willl 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Spruce  yields  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  cora  of  good  spruce — ^I  am  talking  of  peeled  wood; — 
a  cord  of  peeled  wood,  spruce,  will  yield  1,100  poimds  by  the  sulphite 
process. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  the  weight  of  that  woodi 

Mr.  Paine.  ,Mr.  Myers  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Myebs.  a  cord  of  hard  wood  will  wei^h  2}  tons,  seasoned;  3 
tons,  green.  Hemlock,  seasoned — body  hemlock — ^will  weigh  about 
2}  tons,  green,  and  about  2  tons,  seasoned. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  hemlock  would 
weigh  4,200  pounds  to  the  cord,  seasoned. 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  have  always  figured  on  2  tons. 

Mr.  Paine.  A  cord  of  hemlock,  by  the  soda  process,  will  not  yield 
over  650  pounds  of  pulp. 

The  Chaibman.  A  cord  of  hemlock? 

Mr.  Paine.  By  the  soda  process. 

The  Chaibman.  As  against  1,150  for  hard  woodt 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  for  the  soda  process  maple  is  more  val- 
uable than  hemlock? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  cost  of  reducing  it  any  greater? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  takes  just  as  much  caustic  soda? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  does  not  take  quite  as  much  caustic  soda  to  reduce 
the  hemlock,  but  it  takes  more  bleach. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  labor  the  same? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  cost  per  cord,  you  say,  is  the  same  for  reduc- 
ing hemlock  as  it  is  for  reducing  maple? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  by  the  cord. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  cost  per  pound  of  product  would  be  a 
great  deal  higher  for  hemlock  than  maple? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  for  soda  fiber? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  for  the  soda  fiber. 

Mr.  Myebs.  A  cord  of  slabs  and  edgings  will  weigh  2,400  to  2,500 
pounds. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  figure  a  cord  of  slabs  will  make 
in  sulphite? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  cord  of  slabs  and  edgings  in  sulphite,  as  we  get  them 
here,  will  produce  about  550  pounds,  in  other  words,  we  figure  it 
takes  2  cords  of  slabs  and  edgings  to  equal  a  cord  of  body  wood  by 
the  sulphite  process. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  great  deal  more  expense  in  preparing' 
dab  wood  for  the  sulphite  mill  tlian  in  straight,  clean  hemlock  t 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  produces  only  about  one-half  as  much  for 
sulphite? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  be  able  to  buy  your  slab  wood 
very  cheaply  in  order  to  oe  advantageous  to  use  it,  as  against  clear 
hemlock? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  we  obtain  it  for  about  half  the  price  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  with  hemlock  ?  I  understand 
you  do  not  use  spruce. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  we  have  bought  in  the  last  year  about  600  cords 
of  spruce  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Mters.  Nearer  1,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Myers.  A  small  part  of  it  came  from  Wyoming  County,  this 
State,  and  the  balance  n'om  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  it  for  experimenting? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  it  profitable  to  make  sulphite  out  of 
spruce? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  practically  eliminate  spruce  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphite  here? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  have  never  used  it  here  beyond  a  little  experiment- 
ing that  we  have  done  now  and  then.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
sale  of  these  edgings  and  slabs  is  a  profitable  business  to  the  sawmill 
men,  and  of  course  they  are  taking  advantage  of  it.  We  are  buying- 
hemlock  slabs,  and  the  Erie  mill,  at  Erie,  Pa.,  which  makes  sulphite,, 
also  buvs  slabs,  and  there  is  more  or  less  competition  for  these  slabs. 
I  stated,  in  Washington  that  when  I  was  engaged  in  building  a  greater 
part  of  this  mill  tnat  they  were  burning  slabs  and  edgings  witliin 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  tnis  mill.  At  the  end  of  the  sawmill  was  a 
pit,  and  what  slabs  they  could  not  bum  under  their  boilers  were  burned 
in  this  pit.  We  got  our  slabs  at  that  time  for  25  cents  a  cord.  We 
loaded  the  slabs  on  wagons  and  hauled  them  to  this  mill.  The  actual 
cost  of  these  slabs,  ana  they  were  a  great  deal  better  slabs  than  we  are 
getting  now,  was  not  over  $1  per  cord  to  us.  That  was  very  cheap 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Paine? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  1897.  But  thev  ceased  burning  their  slabs.  There 
came  a  demand  for  lath,  and  then  our  demana  increased,  and  the 
price  of  this  material  has  gone  up  until  we  are  now  paying  the  price 
that  Mr.  Myers  testified  to  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  he  testify  to  I 

Ml.  Mters.  About  $5.35  per  cord. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  price  of  the  wood  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  here  at  Johnsonburg,  ready  for  the  chipper. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  equal  to  $10  per  cord  for  clear  nemlock? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  it  is  just  about  what  we  can  land  spruce  here  for. 

The  Chairman.  Where  can  you  get  spruce  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  can  get  it  from  the  Haliburton  district,  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  costs  us  about  $10.30  per  cord  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  any  spruce  from  Quebec  at  $10.30? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  we  get  our  spruce  from  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  any  spruce  from  Ontario  from  the 
Crown  lands.     You  might  be  able  to  get  some  from  private  lands. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  is  where  we  are  getting  it  from.  Practically  all 
the  spruce  we  have  received  is  from  Canada,  but  we  have  received 
several  carloads  from  this  State. 

The  ChaAiRMAN.  This  is  only  a  local  supply  and  must  be  scant. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  does  not  amount  to  anjrthmg. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  is  all  the  information  I  can 
in  reference  to  forests.  How  do  you  figure  that  the  lands  which  you 
are  holding  and  on  which  nothing  is  growing  are  profitable  to  hold? 

Mr.  Myers.  This  is  problematic^  ana  wiU  depend  altogether  on  what 
our  company  is  willing  to  do.  So  far  they  have  always  allowed  me  to 
spend  the  amount  of  money  I  deemed  necessary  to  keep  up  our  lands. 
It  is  a  problem  for  them  to  figure  out  whether  their  business  will 
allow  them  to  engage  in  reforesting.  I  have  always  represented  to 
our  company  that  we  can  reforest  the  lands  which  we  now  hold,  by 
the  method  we  are  pursuing,  and  a  basis  of  from  $1.90  to  $2.50  per 
cord  of  pulpwood.  It  does  not  require  the  same  quality  timber  nor 
the  same  size  timber  for  pulp  wood  as  for  lumber.  As  far  as  we  have 
o]ierated,  we  have  allowed  nothing  to  waste,  and  I  believe  when  you 
go  over  our  property  with  us  to-morrow  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
the  manner  m  which  we  cut  over  our  lands.  We  have  one  property 
in  Warren  County,  this  State,  which  we  purchased  for  $3.50  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  shape  was  it  when  you  purchased  it? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  lumbermen  had  cut  off  all  the  hemlock  and  the 
best  hardwood. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  growing  on  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Myers.  Principally  maple. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  maple? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  suppose  from  6  to  10  inches. 

The  Chairman.  1  would  not  call  that  land  with  nothing  on  it. 
Have  you  any  land  owned  by  the  company  which  is  perfectly  barren 
of  trees? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

'1  he  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  growincj  on  it  but  bird  cherry? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes- some  with  nothing  on  it  but  briers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  will  reforest  itself? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes ;  I  tnicJ^  it  will,  provided  it  is  protected  from  fire. 

The  Chairman  It  will  be  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  land  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Myers.  About  10,000  acres  of  our  land  is  barren. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  the  same  as  what  we  saw  from  the 
railroad^ 
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Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir.  Even  in  places  where  we  have  a  good  growth 
of  hard  wood,  we  will  get  100  acres  or  so  entirely  barren  and  without 
any  growth. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  lai^  tracts — ^I  do  not  mean  a  mere 
100  acres,  but  from  5,000  to  10,000  acres — that  are  practically  barren! 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  not  in  one  body. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  there  any  of  this  barren  land  suitable  for  agri- 
culture 1 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  not  very  much, 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  ground  stony  and  craggy? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  this  other  land  with  the  second  growth,  what  ia 
the  prevailing  timber  on  that  1    Hemlock  f 

Mr.  Myers.  Hemlock,  manle,  and  beech. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  would  be  the  value  of  this  barren  land  which 
is  unsuitable  for  agriculture  after  it  has  been  stripped  t 

Mr.  Myers.  I  would  not  attempt  to  place  a  value  on  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  anyone  would  want  it  for  except  to  grow  timber. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  much  of  that  land  through  the  State,  out- 
side of  the  state  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  thousands  of  acres  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  in  view  of  the  mineral  resources  which 
have  been  developed  in  tne  past  in  this  State,  there  is  a  certain  specu- 
lative value  to  the  land ;  no  one  knows  what  it  might  produce. 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  speculative  value  an  incentive  to  persons  to 
carry  that  land  for  a  great  length  of  timet 

Mr.  Myers.  No:  I  do  not  tnink  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  a  real  estate  man? 

Mr.  Myers.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  this  land  was  cut  over  for  log- 
ging purposes  that  you  have  this  second  growth  on  now  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  finished  cutting  it  just  when  we  made  the  pur- 
chase.    That  was  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  purchase  it  from  the  parties  who  cut  it 
over? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  purchased  it  from  the  owner.     He  had  sold  the 
stumpage  to  the  lumbermen. 

The&AiRMAN.  Who  was  the  owner? 

Mr.  Myers.  H.  J.  Jamison,  Warren,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Who  cut  the  land  over? 

Mr.  Myers.  Doughty  Brothers. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  that  was  in? 

Mr.  Myers.  In  1903. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  cut  oflF? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  cut  the  hemlock  and  the  best  hard  woods. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  in  shape  now  that  you  can  cut  puJp 
wood  and  almost  cut  saw  logs? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  we  figure  on  holding  that  for  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  yet. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  figure  that  the  land  the  company  now  owns 
is  sufficient  to  provide  the  company  continuously  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  pulp  wood;  for  the  present  capacity  of  the  millt 
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Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sirj  I  think  the  land  we  now  hold  will  almost 
furnish  us  with  a  sufficient  supply  if  properly  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Painb.  What  tract  are  you  going  to  take  the  gentlemen  to 
Ho-morrowi 

Mr.  Myees.  1  think  we  will  go  to  Wilcox. 

Mr.  Paine.  How  many  acres  are  in  this  tract  t 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  always  call  it  our  9,000-acre  tract.  There  is  not 
that  much  in  it,  actual  siurvey. 

Mr.  Paine.  How  many  cords  do  you  estimate  are  on  that  tract  t 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  estimate  there  are  250,000  cords. 

Mr.  Paine.  Which  would  last  our  soda  mills  how  many  years,  with- 
out figuring  on  any  growth? 

Mr.  Myebs.  About  five  years.  You  see  the  way  we  operate  on 
that  tract,  it  will  last  a  great  number  of  years,  probably  twenty-five 
years.  We  take  only  the  matured  timber.  We  have  timber  on  that 
tract  which  is  deteriorating. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why? 

Mr.  Myebs.  On  account  of  age.  After  a  tree  reaches  a  certain  age, 
it  should  be  cut,  as  it  will  deteriorate  from  that  time  on. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Myers  is  correct,  as  a  tree  does  not  gain  after  it 
reaches  a  certain  age.    In  fact  it  goes  oack. 

Mr.  Paine.  You  call  that  first  growth,  simply  because  you  do  not 
know  there  was  aily  previous  growth? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes.  As  far  as  I  can  see  in  looking  over  the  territory 
there  has  been  no  hard  wood  taken  off.  Of  course,  the  hemlock, 
cherry,  and  some  ash  has  been  taken  off.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago  they  took  off  the  cherry,  and  the  hemlock  was  taken  off  about  the 
same  time.  At  that  time  they  cut  down  trees  for  the  hemlock  bark 
only.  Most  of  these  trees  are  still  lying  there.  We  have  gone  over 
the  ground  and  shipped  in  several  thousand  cords  which  nad  been 
lying  in  the  woods  twenty-five  jears. 

Tne  Chaibman.  Does  not  this  old  hemlock  rot? 

Mr.  Myebs.  We  find  it  does  in  certain  sections.  Mr.  Armstrong 
and  I  cut  into  these  old  logs  in  different  sections.  In  some  sections 
the  wood  would  be  fairly  sound,  while  in  others  it  was  badly  rotted. 
On  our  Big  Mill  Oeek  property  we  are  shipping  in  to-day  hemlock 
pulp  wood  from  old  timoer  cut  over  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  Chaibman.  It  looks  it. 

Mr.  Myebs.  Of  course,  we  could  get  that  hemlock  to  look  a  little 
better  by  going  to  more  expense  in  the  woods,  but  I  leave  the  mill 
take  care  of  that  part  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  wood  you  pick  off  the  ground,  is  that  much 
wood  saved  from  total  loss  ?' 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  afford  to  go  to  a  little  more  expense  in 
preparation  than  you  can  buy  clean  hemlock  for? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Paine.  There  is  a  certain  stage  of  decomposition  beyond 
which  we  can  not  go. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Forest  Service  knows  now,  or  shortly  will 
learn,  how  to  appreciate  your  efforts,  because  they  have  40,000,000 
feet  of  this  hemlock  and  hard  wood  piled  up  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition,  a  large  share,  or  a  fair  proportion,  of  which  has 
evidently  been  lying  on  the  ground  for  years. 
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Mr.  Myers.  Last  winter  we  cut  hemlock  stumps  where  the  lum- 
bermen had  cut  over  six  years  ago,  but  found  that  decomposed 
beyond  our  use. 

The  CHAraMAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  cutting  up  stumps? 

Mr.  Myers.  Where  lumbermen  had  cut  stumps  rrom  3  to  6  feet 
above  the  ground,  we  went  over  and  cut  them  oown  to  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  wood  that  is  matured  is  usually  rotten 
at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  found  it  was  not  rotten  at  the  bottom,  but  the 
rot  had  run  through. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  share  of  virein  hemlock  trees  will  have  dry 
rot  at  the  bottom.  This  probably  is  uie  reason  your  stumps  were  so 
badly  off. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  account  for  it  from  the  fact  that  the  water  would  sat- 
urate through  the  stump  and  then  drjr  off.  Going  through  this 
proems  contmually  the  hemlock  will  rot  in  a  very  short  time.  You 
probably  know  that  hemlock  under  water  will  remain  preserved  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  if  you  have  it  where  it  will  become  water- 
soaked  and  then  dry  off  continuously  it  will  soon  rot. 

STATEMEISTT  OF  A.  0.  PAIITE,  JB.,  SECOND  VIGE-PBESIDEirT  AHD 
OENEBAL  HAITAOEE  OF  THE  HEW  TOBK  AHD  PEHHSTL7AHIA 
GOMPAHY. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  describe  the  soda  process  for  the  record, 
Mr.  Painei 

Mr.  Paine.  The  first  process  is  to  chip  the  peeled  wood  into  small 
chins. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  ross  any  of  your  wood  here? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Either  for  sulphite  or  sodat 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir.  The  next  step  is  to  screen  the  chips  by  passing 
them  through  revolving  or  shaking  screens,  whereby  the  fine  particles 
of  wood  and  dirt  are  removed,  and  the  large  pieces  that  are  too  lar^e  to 
be  properly  cooked  are  returned  to  the  chipper  or  a  shredding  macnine 
to  DC  cut  up  finer  and  rescreened. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  small  particles  are  screened  out  and 
dirt,  you  mean  sand,  dirt,  and  sawdust  t 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  leave  in  everything  that  ia  over  one- 
eidith  inch  or  even  smaller? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  average  chip  would  be  the  same  size,  or  a 
trifle  smaller,  or  about  half  the  size  of  those  used  for  sulphite?  Your 
chips  would  average  probably   one-half  or  three-fourths  inch? 

Mr.  Paine.  About  three-eighths  to  one-half  inch.  I  am  now 
describing  the  process  at  this  mill — the  soda  process. 

The  Chairman.  Then  anything  that  is  over  one-half  inch,  or  such 
a  matter,  is  that  returned  for  finer  cutting? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes.  The  chips  are  then  conveyed  to  dij^esters.  The 
size  of  the  digesters  at  this  mill  are  7  feet  in  diameter  and  29  feet  long. 
They  are  upright  dit^esters  and  stationary.  It  is  very  important  to 
have  the  digesters  free  from  rivets,  and  tliey  are  what  are  known  as 
welded  digesters.  The  chips  are  run  into  the  tops  of  these  digesters, 
and  at  the  same  timo  caustic  liquor  is  put  into  the  digesters  with  the 
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chips,  about  4,200  gallons  of  11)  or  12  de^ee  caustic  soda,  Bauin6 
test,  at  60^  F.  When  the  digester  is  full  the  manhead  is  secured 
and  steam  is  turned  on.  The  caustic  soda  is  circulated  by  steam 
injectors  and  the  pressure  is  run  up  to  125  or  130  poimd.s.  The 
wood  is  cooked  six  to  eight  hoiu^,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the 
wood.  The  drier  the  wood,  the  more  rapidly  it  absorbs  the  caustic 
soda.  The  caustic  soda  enters  the  chips  at  their  ends  and  follows  the 
fiber.  If  the  chip  contains  moisture  the  pressure  of  the  moisture 
retards  the  absorption  of  the  liquor,  and  the  cooking  process  is  neces- 
sarily longer.  To  maintain  a  constant  circulation  the  pressure  on 
the  digester  is  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  blowing  off.  .When  the 
cook  is  completed,  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  digester  is  opened  and 
the  contents  are  discharged  under  pressiure  into  a  suspended  receiving 
tank.  The  steam  escapes  through  a  vent  at  the  top  of  the  tank,  and 
the  pulp  and  Uauor  fdl  to  the  bottom.  When  tne  digester  is  dis- 
charged, the  valve  is  closed  and  the  cooking  operation  ends.  The 
contents  of  the  digester,  which  are  then  in  the  blow-off  tank,  are 
dropped  into  a  wash  pan.  This  wash  pan  is  equipped  with  a  per- 
forated bottom,  and  the  liauor  drains^  from  the  pulp  through  this 
perforated  bottom.     Weak  not  liquor  is  sprayed  on  the  top  of.  the 

Ean  and  percolates  down  through  the  pulp.  Following  this  weak 
ot  Uquor,  hot  water  is  used,  and  by  this  method  the  intercellular 
matter  which  is  in  solution  drains  away  from  the  pulp,  carrying  with 
it  the  soda.    I  will  describe  later  the  treatment  oT  the  liquor. 

The  Chairman.  What  color  is  this  when  it  first  comes  out  of  the 
digester? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  venr  dark  brown — almost  a  black. 

The  Chairman.  Caused  by  what? 

Mr.  Paine.  Caused  by  the  action  of  the  caustic  soda  on  the  intojr^ 
cellular  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  caustic  soda  burns  the  intercellular 
matter  into  a  charcoal  which  affects  the  color? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  it  bums  it.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state 
what  chemical  action  takes  place.  It  affects  the  color  of  it,  however. 
The  caustic  soda  has  the  same  action  on  the  intercellular  matter  in 
wood  that  alcohol  has  on  shellac — ^it  dissolves  it.  After  the  pulp  is 
thoroughly  washed  in  the  wash  pans  it  is  then  hosed  out  into  stuff 
chests. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  hosed  out? 

Mr.  Paine.  There  is  a  gate  valve  at  the  bottom  of  each  wash  pan. 
That  gate  is  opened  and  tne  pulp  is  forced  out  through  the  gate  by  a 
head  of  water  delivered  through  a  hose  nozzle. 

The  Chairman.  This  pulp  m  the  wash  pans  is  rather  a  thick  sub- 
stance? 

Mr.  Paine.  As  thick  as  a  porridge ;  and  we  turn  water  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  turn  water  on  it  to  thin  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  so  that  the  pump  will  take  it.  It  is  hosed  out  in 
a  comparatively  thick  condition  to  the  stuff  chests.  From  these 
stuff  chests  it  is  pumped  out  onto  suction  diaphragm  screens.  These 
screens  are  equipped  with  gun  metal  or  brass  plates,  which  contain 
fine  slots.  Under  the  brass  plates  are  vibrating  diaphragms,  which 
lift  and  suck  as  they  move  up  and  down  on  cams.    This  draws  the 
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fine  fibers  through  the  slots.  Any  undigested  matter  and  coarse  dirt 
are  retained  on  top  of  the  screen  plates,  the  fiber  passing  through. 
This  is  called  screening.  In  order  to  screen  the  fibers  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  very  lar^e  amount  of  water,  and  the  pulp  flowing  away  from 
the  screens  is  what  is  called  thin,  a  very  small  amount  of  pulp  to 
a  large  amount  of  water.  This  surplus  water  is  removed  by  feltless 
wet  machines,  which  consist  of  cylinders  revolving  in  vats,  the  water 
being  removed  through  the  center  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  pulp 
formmg  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  is  removed  with  doctors  or 
blades,  and  in  some  cases  with  a  current  of  air. 

The  pijp  is  then  conveyed  from  these  wet  machines  to  bleachers, 
where  it  is  bleached  by  the  introduction  of  chlorine,  the  solution 
testing  from  3}  to  4  degrees  Be.  at  60  degrees  F.  This  bleaching 
process  requires  a  treatment  of  from  four  to  six  hours,  and  the  pulp 
then  passes  into  drainers,  where  any  chlorine  remaining  is  washed  out 
with  clear  cold  water.     The  pulp  ia  then  ready  for  the  paper  mill. 

The  liquor  containing  soda  and  the  intercellular  matter,  which  is 
drained  from  the  wash  pans,  is  pumped  to  a  multiple  effect  evaporator, 
where  it  is  boiled  down  from  an  average  of  9i  degrees  Be.  at  60  degrees 
F.  to  38  or  40  degrees  at  the  same  temperature,  and  is  when  bailed 
down  of  the  consistency  of  hot  pitch.  Froi.i  the  multiple  effect 
evaporators  it  is  pumped  into  revolving  furnaces.  These  furnaces 
vary  from  8  to  12  feet  in  diameter  and  h-om  14  to  18  feet  in  length. 
They  are  lined  with  brick  and  revolve  slowly.  The  thick,  tarry  liquor 
smears  over  the  inner  surface  of  these  furnaces  and  is  fired  by  neat 
generated  in  a  fire  box  located  at  one  end  of  the  rotary.  By  this 
process  the  intercellular  matter  is  burned  or  charred.  A  large  part  of 
it  is  burned  to  an  ash,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  thoroughly  char  the 
intercellular  matter  so  as  to  make  it  insoluble  in  water. 

What  causticity  remains  in  this  Uquor  by  the  time  it  reaches  this 
part'  of  the  process  disappears  through  the  carbonizing  effects  of  the 
combustion,  and  the  resultant  ash  discharged  by  this  rotary  con- 
sists of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  black  ash,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  trade,  is  then  conveyed  to  leaching  tanks  and  put  through 
what  is  known  as  the  diffusion  system;  that  is,  a  series  of  tanks  are 
filled  with  black  ash,  and  hot  water  is  introduced  and  circulated 
from  one  tank  to  another.  The  charcoal  being  insoluble  and  the 
soda  ash  soluble,  the  latter  ia  removed  from  the  charcoal  and  passes 
out  as  a  clear  liquid.  Hot  water  is  again  introduced,  so  as  to  thor- 
oughly wash  out  all  traces  of  soda  from  the"  charcoal.  The  resultant 
liquid  is  then  pumped  to  causticizing  tanks,  where  it  is  causticized 
by  the  introduction  of  freshly  burned  caustic  lime.  It  takes  50 
*  pounds  of  caustic  lime  to  causticize  100  poimds  of  soda.^  The  Uquor 
IS  made  about  98  per  cent  caustic.  By  this  process,  which  is  known 
as  the  recovery  process  in  the  soda  fiber  manufacture,  frona  84  to  90 

Eer  cent  of  the  soda  ash  is  recovered.    That  which  is  lost  is  made  up 
y  the  introduction  of  fresh  soda. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  this  fresh  soda?  How  do  you  get  that? 
What  do  you  usei 

Mr.  Paine.  At  this  mill  we  make  our  own  soda,  as  well  as  our 
chlorine,  by  electrolysiB.  ^ 
The  Chairman.  How  is  this  donet 

Mr.  Paine.  These  chemicals  are  made  up  by  passing  an  electric 
current  through  a  saturated  solution  of  common  siQt|  which  is  decom- 
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posed.  The  caustic  soda  flows  away  from  the  cell,  the  chlorine  gas 
Deing  drawn  off  by  a  slight  vacuum  to  absorbing  towers. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  here  soda  fiber,  sulphite,  and 
various  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  mill  do  you  manufacture  sulphite  for  sale  I 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  any  soda  fiber  for  sale  I 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consume  the  most  of  your  soda  fiber  in 
this  mill? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  soda  fiber  and  sulphite  compare,  of  the 
kind  you  make  here,  in  the  market  in  value? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  the  present  time  there  is  about  35  to  40  cents  per 
100  pounds  difference  m  favor  of  the  bleached  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  The  soda  fiber  you  make  here  is  made  in  the  main 
from  hard  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  this  mill;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  some  hemlock  which  is  not  of  the  first 
quality? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  soda  fiber  that  you  make  from  hard  wood  ia 
of  a  different  character  from  the  soda  fiber  that  you  make  from  other 
kinds  of  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  soda  pulp  does  not  have  a  long  fiber? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  more  or  less  used  for  mixing  with  sulphite 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  grades  of  writing  paper,  book  paper, 
and  other  kinds? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  soda  fiber  made 
from  hard  wood  and  soda  fiber  made  from  poplar,  Cottonwood,  or 
even  clear  hemlock? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  soda  fiber  made  from  poplar  is  slightly  longer,  the 
fibers  in  the  poplar  being  longer  than  the  fibers  in  these  hard  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  fiber  in  cottonwobd 
is  really  longer  than  that  of  hard  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  chip  cottonwood  as  closely  as  you  do 
hardwood? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  reason,  that  in  order  to  allow  the 
caustic  soda  to  follow  up  the  fibers  in  the  hard  wood,  where  the  wood 
is  very  compact,  you  require  to  cut  it  much  shorter  than  you  would 
softwood? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  undoubtedly  cut  up  many  fibers  by  cutting  the 
wood  shorter,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  fiber  in  its  natural  state  in 
cottonwood  is  longer  than  the  fiber  in  hard  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  about  that,  vou  maj 
be  right,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  soda  fiber  made  from  hard,  wood  la 
shorter  than  soda  fiber  you  make  from  poplaXi  or  cottonwood. 
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Mr.  Paine.  It  is  slightly  shorter,  not  so  much  so  but  that  it  would 
require  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  fiber  we  make 
from  ail  poplar  at  one  of  our  mills,  and  that  made  from  hard  wood 
at  this  mill.  We  have  to  admit  that  you  can  not  make  very  good 
paper  out  of  some  soda  fiber  by  itself,  simply  because  it  has  not 
enough  strength,  but  you  can  make  out  of  some  sodi^  fiber  excellent 
paper,  not,  however,  from  short-fiber  wood.  Poplar  is  a  short-fiber 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  wood  is  it  you  use  to  make  this  paper 
that  is  of  great  tensile  strength) 

Mr.   Paine.  Jack  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  kindt 

Mr.  Paine.  Spruce  makes  a  long-fiber  pulp  by  the  soda  process, 
but  spruce  can  be  used  to  a  better  advanta^  by  the  sulphite  process. 
Jack  pine  can  not  be  cooked  by  the  sulphite  process. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  economically  possible  to  manufacture  pulp  out 
of  sawdust  1 

Mr.  Paine.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  sawdust  has  sfufficient  length  fiber  to 
make  any  kind  of  reduced  paper  fiber  in  any  wav? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  vou  could  succeed  in  making  pulp  from  saw- 
dust, but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  practical  process,  and  the  fibers 
would  be  very  much  shorter  than  if  the  same  wood  had  been  cut  into 
chips. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  could  make  pulp  out  of  it  in  the  same 
way  and  on  the  same  principle  you  would  make  flour.  Do  you  think 
it  could  be  used? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  would  be  useless. 

The  CHAmMAN.  It  might  be  used  as  a  filler,  but  it  would  not  be  as 
good  or  as  cheap  as  clay? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  would  not  be  as  cheap  as  clay.  It  would  not  give  as 
good  a  color,  and  would  not  be  nearly  as  cheap  as  clay;  so  there  would 
be  no  object  in  making  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke,  by  the  way,  of  having  your  soda 
digesters  free  from  rivets.     What  is  understood  by  thatt 

Mr.  Paine.  The  action  of  the  soda  liquor,  in  connection  with  the 
intercellular  matter,  on  any  riveted  joint  is  very  severe.  Soda  is  a 
cleansing  Uquid  and  it  will  cut  out  between  a  joint  created  by  bringing 
together  two  pieces  of  steel  or  iron.  What  makes  a  steam  lx>iler  tight 
is  the  corrosive  action  of  the  water  on  the  plates  and  joints,  and  it 
does  not  depend  altogether  on  the  calking;  even  in  many  cases  where 
a  boiler  leaks  it  will  finally  take  up  by  this  corrosive  action  and  the 
leak  stop  itself.  Now,  in  the  digesters  that  are  riveted  the  constant 
expansion  and  contraction  of  two  plates  riveted  together  keeps  the 
crack  open  sufficiently  for  the  caustic  soda  to  enter  and  to  finally  leak  * 
through,  and  the  minute  it  blows  out  through  the  rivet  holes  or  joints 
you  have  a  leak  that  you  can  not  stop.  In  the  early  days,  before  the 
process  of  welding  metals  was  perfected,  our  digesters  were  all  riveted, 
and  we  had  to  replace  them  every  few  years  at  great  expense.  Fur- 
thermore, we  had  to  work  on  them  constantly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  the  description  vou  have  just  given  us  of  the 
process  of  soda-fiber  making  at  this  mill,  is  not  this  the  same  in  gen- 
eral followed  by  other  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  tney 
make  soda  fiber  1 
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Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  lai^ely  the  samel 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  taking  the  liquor  out  of 
the  digesters  into  suspenaed  tanks.  What  do  jou  mean  by  suspended 
tanks? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  mean  a  tank  elevated  above  the  wash  pans. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  having  this  tank  in  that 
position? 

Mr.  Paine.  Merely  one  of  convenience. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  allow  your  liquor  and  pulp  to  run  by 
gravity? 

Mr.  Paine.  Having  a  pressure  on  the  digesters,  it  costs  nothing  to 
blow  the  pulp  to  a  reasonable  height,  and  having  it  once  in  that  posi* 
tion  we  can  drop  it  into  the  wash  pans  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  pumping  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  object  in  having  the  tank  sus- 
pended, so  thatyou  have  it  the  right  heignt? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  here? 

Mr.  Paine.  Seventy-five  tons  of  soda  pulp,  35  to  40  tons  of  sulphite, 
and  100  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is,  every  twenty-four  hours? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  papers  do  you  produce! 

Mr.  Paine.  Machine-finish  book  papers,  super  calender  book  papers^ 
tablets,  writing,  envelope,  writing  manilas,  lithograph,  label,  alkali 
proof,  cover  papers,  ana  coating  papers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  are  coatmg  papers? 

Mr.  Paine.  Papers  that  are  to  be  subsequently  coated. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  coating? 

Mr.  Paine.  Coating  is  a  process  of  placing  a  solution  of  clay  and 
casein  on  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Paine.  For  fine  printing,  especially  half-tone  work. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  a  smooth  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  produces  a  glossy,  smooth  finish. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  writing  manilas;  that  is  the  same  as 
railroad  manilas? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  that  some  railroad  manilas 
contain  ground  wood,  while  we  do  not  use  any  of  this  article. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  or  sulphite  to  soda  fiber 
do  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  your  pap«rs?  You  manufacture 
about  twice  as  much  soda  fiber  that  you  do  sulphite  per  day.  About 
what  proportion  do  you  use  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  On  the  average  I  should  say  we  use  about  half  and  half, 
a  little  more  sulphite  than  soda. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  character  of  the  two  fibers  which  you  make 
here,  the  more  sulphite  you  put  in  the  paper  is  the  paper  a  little 
stronger  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  tensile  strength  is  greater? 

ilr.  Pains.  Yes,  sir.  The  sulphite  is  the  skeleton  and  the  soda  is 
the  body. 
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The  Chairman.  The  soda  has  largely  to  do  with  the  finish? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  the  soda  makes  a  compact  sheet  and  fills  up  the 
pores,  gives  a  smooth  surface,  and  makes  a  printable  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  make  a  smooth  sheet  of  wrapping  from 
sulphite? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  a  good  printing  surface  or  writing 
surface? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  makes  a  fair  writing  surface,  but  does  not  make  a 
good  printing  surface. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  bleach  the  fiber  it  affects  only  the  color, 
and  no  other  quality  of  the  fiber? 

Mr.  Paine.  Its  action  on  the  fiber  is  to  change  the  color  and  it 
also  improves  it  by  softening  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  otherwise,  it  has  no  ill  effect? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  speaking  of  soda  fiber  what  effect  has  that  on  paper 
as  distinguished  from  wrapping  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  makes  a  compact  soft  sheet  which  meets  the  require 
ments  of  a  good  sheet  of  printing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  some  clay  in  connection  with  your 
soda  fiber? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  you  use  as  much  clay  in 
the  paper  you  make  from  soda  and  sulphite  as  they  do  in  the  paper 
made  from  sulphite  and  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  use  a  great  deal  more  where  we  use  soda  and  sul- 
phite, because  we  make  a  different  quality  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  much  sizmg  in  your  papers?  Is  all 
the  paper  you  make  sized? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  all,  except  what  is  known  as  water  leaf. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  water  leaf? 

Mr.  Paine.  Paper  made  without  sizing.  It  is  nearly  as  absorbent 
as  a  blotter.     We  have  a  call  for  some  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  what  is  that  used? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  used  for  photographic  purposes, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  much  of  what  we  make  is  usea  for  that  pur- 
pose.    It  is  also  used  for  some  forms  of  printing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  market  price  of  this  paper,  book  and 
print,  that  is  made  from  sulphite  and  soda? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  depends  largely  on  the  packing,  the  weight  of  the 
paper,  and  the  process  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  at  the  mill.  Take,  for 
example,  an  antique  M.  F.,  a  low  machine-finish  paper  in  rolls  of  good 
weight,  this  would  sell  to-day  at  from  3i  to  3}  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  the  cheapest  you  malte  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  add  to  that  the  finishing? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  add  to  that  cost  for  supercalendering? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  We  charge  25  cents  extra  for  our  supercal- 
ender  paper.  That  is  our  usual  charge.  Some  mills  add  30  cents, 
others  35  cents,  and  sometimes  on  very  desirable  orders,  paper  of 
good  weight,  they  charge  as  low  as  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  the 
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customary  price  is  25  cents  per  100  pounds  for  supercalendered  paper. 
Our  average  cost  of  supering  at  tms  mill  is  about  22  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  all  classes  of  supering,  so  that  we  are  paid  simply  the 
extra  cost  of  supering  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it,  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question 
at  the  present  time  to  use  soda  fiber  for  the  manufacture  of  news 
print? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  supply  of  spruce  should  be  exhausted,  there 
is  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  you  know,  no  other  kind  of  tree  which 
would  take  its  place  tor  the  manufacture  of  groimd  woodt 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  supply  of  spruce  should  be  exhausted 

Mr.  Paine.  Do  you  class  balsam  with  spruce,  as  a  large  amount  of 
balsam  is  used  in 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  no  balsam  is  used  in  the  manurac- 
ture  of  ground  wood. 

Mr.  Paine.  A  considerable  quantity,  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  is  used ;  but  where  they  make  good  ground  wood  some  mills  will 
not  use  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  supply  of  spruce  should  become 
exhausted,  it  would  probably  force  the  manufacturers  of  news  print- 
ing paper  to  the  sodu  process,  because  by  the  soda  process  you  can 
use  almost  anything? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  should  not  say  force,  though  1  do  not 
know  what  else  they  would  fall  back  on.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
fiber  they  could  use.  Thej  use  unbleached  sulphite  in  print  papers, 
and  of  course  they  could  increase  the  consumption  of  sulphite;  but 
most  sulphite  for  news  papers  when  used  in  its  unbleached  state  is 
made  from  spruce.  If  made  from  hemlock,  the  hemlock  would  not 
last  long,  and  the  hemlock,  being  darker  in  color,  would  have  to  be 
bleached  slightly.  It  does  not  make  as  bright  a  color  as  spruce 
sulphite.  • 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  soda  fiber  is  a  very  costly  fiber  to 
make.  Why  should  it  be  so  costly?  With  the  sulpnite  you  have  to 
buy  sulphur,  and  when  the  sulphurous  acid  is  exnausted  you  have 
to  throw  it  away.  You  buy  a  little  salt — common  table  salt,  which 
is  extremely  cheap — and  you  get  your  bleach  out  of  it,  and  you  get 
y'our  caustic  soda  out  of  it,  and  when  you  use  it  you  save  it  and  use 
It  over  and  over.  Probably  some  that  you  are  using  now  you  used 
ten  years  ago.  ^ 

Ikfr.  Paine.  The  cost  of  recovering  soda,  plus  the  cost  of  fresh  ash 
used  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  lost,  costs  more  than  the  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  is  thrown  away.  In  other  words,  you  can  buv 
brimstone,  at  the  present  market  price,  at  $22  per  ton  and  make  sul- 
phurous acid  and  throw  it  away  after  using  cheaper  than  vou  can  use 
soda,  buy  the  soda  you  do  not  recover,  plus  the  cost  or  recovering 
the  soda. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  a  large  amount  of  clay,  do  you  not  ?  Why 
could  you  not  use  clay  and  sulphite  instead  of  soda  and  sulphite? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  could  not  use  clay  and  sulphite.  We  could  not  hold 
enough  of  the  clay  in  the  sheet.  After  the  fibers  hold  20  per  cent  of 
the  clay  used  it  would  flow  away  from  the  machine.    You  could  prob- 
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ably  use  75  per  cent  sulphite  and  25  per  cent  clay,  but  it  would  make 
a  tnin  sheet.    It  would  not  be  a  sheet  of  newspaper. 
.  The  Chaibmak.  You  speak  of  sulphur  as  brimstone? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  sulphur  from — this  country 
or  abroad) 

Mr,  Paine.  From  both  places. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  year  ago  we  made  a  contract  for  our  supply  at  $19 
per  ton.  That  was  in  1907.  The  market  price  in  1908  and  for  1909 
IS  $22  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  market  price  the  same  for  Louisiana  that  it 
is  for  Sicilian  sulphur? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  buy  it  just  as  cheaply  whether  it  is  Ameri- 
can or  Italian  sulphur? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  combination  among  the  sulphur  people? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
freight  rate  from  Sicily  to  New  York  and  the  freight  rate  from  Louisi- 
ana fields  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  know  what  these  freight  rates  are.  We  buy 
the  sulphur  ex-dock. 

Mr.  Ryan.  These  are  the  only  two  sources  of  supply? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  question  as  to  the  supply  of 
pulp  wood  in  this  locality  in  the  future  i 

Mr.  Paine.  How  far  in  the  future,  Mr.  Mann? 

The  Chairman.  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  Paine.  Not  if  we  are  prepared  to  spend  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  conserve  our  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  are  prepared  to  spend  the  money; 
but  do  you  think  an  individual  company  is  able  to  spend  the  money 
in  reproducing  the  forests,  paying  taxes,  expenses  of  j)rotection,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  PAtNE.  I  think  they  are,  if  they  can  get  a  sufficiently  remunei^ 
ative  price  for  their  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  feel  secure  as  to  your  supply,  you  are  not 
taking  into  consideration  a  disastrous  fire  that  may  come,  no  matter 
what  protection  you  take,  which  would  destroy  your  forests  entirelj[? 

Mr.  Paine.  Of  course,  if  we  have  a  fire  of  that  kind;  but  that  is 
not  likely,  the  way  we  are  operating  in  the  woods.  Fires,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  run  in  what  we  call  first-growth  timber    They  stop  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  With  the  present  rate  of  taxation  that  you  pay,  making 
your  own  provision  for  fire  protection,  do  you  beUeve  you  could 
profitably  reforest  the  land? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  would  all  depend  on  the  price  we  could  get  for  our 
paper.  You  can  readily  see  that  wood  lands  boufi:ht  at  $3.50  per 
acre  and  carried  for  twenty  years 

Mr.  Myers.  It  would  cost  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre  in  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Paine.  And  if  that  wood  is  held  for  that  length  of  time,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  much  more  costly  wood. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  obtain  from  an  acre,  in 
cords? 
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Mr.  Paine.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  location  and  the  growth. 
I  think  we  could  get  from  some  of  our  lands  20  cords  to  the  acre, 
and  other  lands  wiU  run  as  high  as  60  cords  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Mtebs.  Not  in  thirty  years.  I  figure  that  in  thirty  years  an 
acre  will  produce  about  16  cords. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  you  are  now  reforesting? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  you  mean  the  wood  that  is  pretty  well  grown. 
For  example,  we  have  tracts  that  we  could  cut  over  to-day  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  touch  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  that  estimate,  do  ydu  figure  anything  for  fire  pro- 
tection? 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  just  what  it  is  going  to 
cost. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  cut  over  any 
second-growth  timber  that  you  own? 

Mr.  Myers.  No;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  from  experience  what  it  will 
cost? 

Mr.  Myers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  policy  do  you  pursue  in*  fire  protecting  your 
glands? 

Mr.  Paine.  During  the  dry  season  we  patrol  our  lands. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  extent  or  what  expense  is  the  result  of 
that  patrol  per  acre? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  because  on 
some  of  our  tracts  we  have  a  few  men  cruising  during  the  dry  season, 
and,  again,  on  adjoiniiijg  tracts  that  have  been  lumbered  over,  where 
they  leave  old  tops  which  are  dry,  there  may  be  a  railroad  near  that 
tract  which  has  been  cut  over,  and  this  may  become  a  serious  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  railroads  running  into  your 
tracts? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  these  diuing  the  dry  season? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  any  laws  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
which  provide  for  the  deistruction  of  slashings,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir :  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  snould  be. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  there  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  tariff  on  paper,  sulphite,  etc.? 
Do  you  meet  any  special  competition  with  Sweden  in  the  production 
of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Paine.  Through  the  importation  of  their  pulp  products. 

The  Chairman.  They  export  to  us  sulphite  and  sulphate?  18 
there  much  sulphate  coming  over? 

Mr.  Paine,  (^uite  a  lar^e  amount. 

The  Chairman.  There  nas  been  a  large  amount  of  sulphite  im- 
ported during  the  last  year  at  very  low  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  low  it  is  being  sent  in  heroj 
I  do  not  mean  special  lots,  but  the  general  run? 
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Mr.  Paine.  I  should  say.  at  the  present  time  you  can  buy  imported 
sulphite,  of  a  grade  fully  equal  to  our  best  domestic  unbleached;  at 
from  SI. 85  to  $1.95  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairmak.  Tnis  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  groimd  wood  is  now. 
being  sold  for? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  at  the  moment;  but  this  is  an  unnatural  condition 
as  to  ground  wood,  due  to  water  famine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  occasion  for  these  offerings  of  Swedish 
sulphites  and  sulphates,  etc.,  at  such  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  can  only  answer  that  from  the  information  I  get  in 
talking  with  Europeans  and  their  representatives  here.  They  tell 
me  that  business  m  Norway  and  Sweden  has  been  very  dull  and 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulps  over  there, 
and  in  a  desire  to  maintain  prices  in  the  home  markets  they  are 
getting  rid  of  their  surplus  pulps  by  dumping  them  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  these  sold  in  this  country  under  contracts,  or  sent 
to  be  sold  in  the  open  market  at  best  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  sulphite  and  the  Swedish 
sulphite  would  be  sold  for  that  much  less  than  it  is  now  being  offered 
at,  could  American  manufacturers  meet  that  competition  ?.  , 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  not  at  the  present  manufacturing  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  pot  we  do  it  just  as  well  as  they  do  it 
in  Sweden? 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  our  labor  is  very  much  higher  and  nearly 
everything  we  use  more  costly  in  this  country  than  abroad:  not 
evetything,  but  nearly  everything. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  everything  you  use  in 
connection  with  your  products,  would  you  then  have  any  fear  of 
competition  if  the  tarin  were  taken  off  foreign  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  If  we  have  absolutely  free  trade  in  this  country,  no; 
we  could  hold  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  a  reduction  in  wages? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  certainly.  Not  merely  free  trade  in  the  articles 
which  we  use,  but  a  reduction  in  the  wage  scale.  That  would  follow 
with  everything  if  we  had  free  trade. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Tlou  mean  a  reduction  in  everything  that  you  use? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  nearly  everything.  My  experience  has  been,  and 
I  have  been  a  laboring  man  myself,  that  the  American  workman  is 
accustomed  to  live  a  different  sort  of  life  to  that  of  the  European.  I 
have  been  in  Scottish  mills  and  in  English  mills,  and  our  manager 
here  has  been  brought  up  in  German  mills,  but  our  American  work- 
man demands  a  great  deal  more  than  the  European,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  would  adapt  himself  to  a  European  level  without  a  tre- 
mo  dous  struggle. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  sulphite,  you 
do  not  anticipate  that  this  mill  would  close  up  and  go  into  receiver- 
ship, would  you? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  a  good  many  mills  would,  as  they 
are  running  on  very  close  margins. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Eliminating  the  question  of  labor,  if  the  tariff  were 
taken  off,  and  you  would  get  the  benefit  on  everything  that  you  use, 
would  you  then  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  mills? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  not  without  a  reduction  in  the  price  Of  labor. 
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The  Chairman.  What  wages  do  you  pay  here  now  for  men  such  as 
machine  tenders? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  offered  in  Washington  an  absolute  copy  of  our  pay 
roll,  and  this  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Were  you  in  business  here  when  the  present  tariff  went 
into  effect? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  The  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect  in  1897,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  there  any  additional  protection  given  to  this  indus- 
try in  the  Dinglev  bill? 

Mr.  Paine.  1  do  not  think  so.    There  may  be  a  sUght  difference. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  law  have  any  effect  on 
the  wages  in  your  mill* 

Mr.  Paine.  Our  wages  have  been  going  up  ever  since  then,  and 
they  are  at  the  highest  point  now. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  ground  wood, 
which  you  do  not  use  in  these  mills  here,  in  your  opimon,  have  any 
effect  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  kind  of  paper  which  you  produce? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes ;  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  we  are  meeting  constantly  with  competition  with 
what  we  call  adulterated  papers.  These  are  termed  book  papers, 
made  with  a  percentage  of  ground  wood,  but  only  a  small  percentage 
is  used  which  is  not  detected,  but  the  adulterous  effect  of  the  ground 
wood  is  there  and  the  paper  loses  its  color,  yet  it  answers  the  purpose. 
The  railroad  manilas  contain  more  or  less  ground  wood. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  Canadian  sulphite  or 
ground  wood? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  any  great  extent? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wliat  percentage,  if  you  have  that  information,  of  the 
amount  of  sulphite  and  ground  wood  that  is  used  in  this  country  is 
imported? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  it  not  considerable  portion? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  an  unusual  condition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  importations  have  been  large.  I  have  some 
figures  taken  from  the  records  that  show  that  there  was  more  sul- 
phite imported  in  1906  than  in  1907,  but  I  have  not  the  figures  for 
1908. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  have  no  idea  what  the  percentage  is? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  published  figures  down  to  June,  1908. 
and  will  shortly  publish  figures  both  as  regards  importations  ana 
exportations  for  all  the  world. 

Why  is  it  they  can  produce  sulphite  so  much  cheaper  in  Sweden 
than  they  can  here? 

Mr.  Paine.  Principally  an  item  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  They  produce  a  better  grade  than  they  do  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  or  less  of  the  sulphite  imported  is  actually 
necessary  for  use  in  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  we  produce  no  article  that  quite  takes 
its  place  for  some  grades  1 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  been 
importing  such  large  quantities  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  large  forests  there  are  in  Sweden 
to  supply  the  large  number  of  mills  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  large  a  country  Sweden  is — 
the  forest  area? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  have  an  idea  that  the  coimtry  over  there 
will  be  the  same  as  it  is  here  if  they  keep  on  multiplying  the  mills  as 
they  have?  ^ 

Mr.  Paine.  I  should  say  it  would.  They  are  getting  some  of  the 
wood  from  Russia  now  for  the  German  mills. 

Mr.  Stutz.  Also  from  Finland.  Finland  is  full  of  woods — beau- 
tiful woods. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  one  tendency  would  be,  in  taking  off  the  duty,  to 
compel  the  mills  who  are  anxious  to  take  care  of  their  supply,  and 
husband  it,  to  abandon  that  expensive  policy,  and  get  what  they 
could  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  keep  the  price  of  paper  down  and  use 
up  the  Swedish  forests,  too.  With  the  timber  of  our  country  rapidly 
becoming  exhausted,  is  it  not  just  as  well  to  get  some  of  our  forest 
supply  from  other  coimtries  that  have  a  superaoundance? 

Mr.  Paine.  If  you  bring  us  into  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
Europeans,  you  would  undoubtedly  succeed  in  reducing  prices,  but 
woula  prevent  any  money  being  spent  to  conserve  our  supply  here. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  your  case,  and  I  think  you  are 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  what  you  are  doing,  but  you  are  not  plant- 
ing any  new  forests. 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  because  nature  is  planting  better  than  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Nature  is  planting  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  you 
could,  but  not  as  well. 

Mr.  Paine.  Possibly  not  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  expecting  to  carry  that  forest  until  it 
reproduces,  which  itself  is  an  expensive  proposition,  subject  to  a 
liability  all  the  while,  in  order  to  make  sulphite  and  soda  fiber. 
Would  you  not  be  just  as  well  off  if  at  less  cost  you  could  produce  the 
sulphite  and  soda  fiber  delivered  here  from  Sweden,  and  make  your 
paper  from  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  If  we  could  buy  Swedish  pulp  and  shut  down  our  own 
mills  here  and  dismantle  them,  and  buy  Swedish  pulp  at  less  than  it 
costs  us  to  manufacture  it,  and  be  sure  that  would  continue  for  a  long 
time,  we  would  be  better  off;  but  just  as  soon  as  you  put  these  mills 
out  of  business  here,  up  goes  foreign  prices,  and  you  would  be  depend- 
ent on  foreigners,  and  probably  be  worse  off  than  we  are  now  m  the 
end.  If  you  could  guarantee  that  we  ^et  our  pulp  at  less  than  it 
costs  to  make  it  here,  it  would  be  a  busmess  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  mills  which  are  accessible  to  cheap 
pulp  wood  would  not  be  required  to  dismantle. 
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Mr.  Paine.  Probably  not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  dismantle  your  mill,  buying  your 
fiber  at  less  than  it  costs  you  to  make  it,  meanwhile  your  forests  are 
Rowing  up,  and  in  a  few  years  are  valuable,  and  you  can  again  manu- 
facture sulphite  and  soda  fiber  at  a  small  cost  here. 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  a  delightful  idea,  but  it  would  not  work  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  not;  why? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  the  first  place,  you  could  not  take  these  mills,  shut 
them  down  and  hold  them  idle  for  a  number  of  years.  They  would  go 
ail  to  pieces,  and  they  are  very  costly.  You  nave  to  rebuild  a  sul- 
phite mill  every  eight  or  ten  years,    The  repairs  are  very  heavy. 

The  Chairman,  it  is  not  so  expensive  to  keep  up  a  soda  mill? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  have  argued  this  point  with  both  soda  manufacturers 
and  sulphite  manufacturers.  Some  claim  a  soda  mill  disintegrates 
more  r^idly  than  a  sulphite  mill,  but  there  is  not  much  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Without  regard  for  the  moment  to  your  personal 
interests,  or  rather  the  interests  of  your  company,  would  it  not,  on  the 
whole,  be  lust  as  well  for  the  country  at  large  to  exhaust  the  super- 
abundant lorest  supply  of  other  countries  rather  than  annihilate  our 
own  forests? 

Mr.  Paine.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  the  entire  pulp  indus- 
try of  the  United  States,  using  only  about  1.6  per  cent  of  the  cut 
wood,  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  perpetuate  that  small  percentage 
of  forest  area. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  would  be  looked  at  the  same  as 
lumber  interests.    You  mean  more  than  1.6  per  cent,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Paine.  Not  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Paine.  It  is  not  much  more  than  2  per  cent.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  very  lai^ely  with  the  way  lumber  operations  are  conducted 
in  regard  to  matured  timber,  which  is  not  increasing  in  value  a  dol- 
lar. A  forest  that  is  matured  is  no  better  off  a  himdred  years  from 
now  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  no  detriment  to  cut  it  after  it  reaches 
this  point.  You  know,  Mr.  Mann,  that  the  spruce-wood  forests  in 
Maine,  if  allowed  to  grow  up  undestroyed,  do  not  become  very  large 
anyhow.     It  is  a  small  growth,  and  in  Canada  it  is  even  smaller. 

The  Chairman.  In  Maine  they  tell  us  they  do  not  get  more  than 
14  inches.    The  northwest  spruce  is  even  smaller. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Might  I  not  suggest  that  you  take  up  a  line  of  question 
in  regard  to  wood  on  Canadian  lands? 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  manufacturers  of 
groimd  wood,  from  which  pulp  and  paper,  etc.,  is  made,  if  they  could 
get  their  pulp  wood  without  any  restrictions?  As  it  is  now.  you  can 
not  ^et  pulp  wood  from  Ontario,  from  crown  lands  or  public  lands. 
Provmces  own  nearly  all  pulp-wood  lands,  and  they  will  not  export  it. 
Quebec  does  permit  its  export. 

Mr.  Paine.  A  large  portion  of  the  spruce  wood  comes  from  Ca- 
nadian lands  owned  ana  controlled  by  American  mills. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  from  Quebec.  A  considerable  portion 
of  that  is^  owned  by  mill  companies  outright.  A  lar^e  pro]>ortion, 
however,  is  only  stumpage  which  they  buy  under  certam  restrictions. 

Mr.  Myers.  There  is  a  large  number  of  veteran  claims  in  Ontario 
where  they  export  the  wood.  You  can  go  along  the  T.  &  N.  O.  R.  R, 
and  find  a  large  amount  of  wood  cut  now. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Where  do  they  bring  it  to  t  What  section  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  understand  the  mills  at  Erie  have  contracted  for 
.  their  entire  supply  for  this  year,  possibly  50,000  cords.  There  is  more 
or  less  of  it  taken  out  of  the  northern  section  of  Ontario.  At  least 
that  was  what  we  were  informed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Myers.  It  comes  from  north  of  Cobalt. 

The  Chairman.  Who  gets  it  out?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Myers.  I  could  tell  you.  I  have  this  information  at  the  office. 
Palmer  and  Place  get  out  considerable  wood,  and  they  are  located  at 
Earleton.  Over  on  Lake  Superior,  the  Northern  Pulp  Wood  Com- 
pany, located  at  Detroit,  are  also  getting  out  considerable  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  getting  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Paine.  That  does  not  come  from  Crown  lands.  It  comes  from 
veteran  claims,  of  which  whole  townships  are  taken  up.  Take  our 
mill  at  Willsboro,  N.  Y.;  we  have  been  operating  there  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  there  is  more  poplar  wood  there  to-day  than  when  we 
started. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  aspen? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  wood  you  are  using? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  of  that  poplar.    It  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

Mr.  Paine.  It  certainly  is  of  use  to  us  and  is  of  great  value  to  the 
farmers  through  that  section.     It  grows  all  over  the  North. 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  all  over  the  Northwest.  They  hardly  use 
it  for  anything. 

Mr.  Paine.  We  are  using  it.  We  are  using  about  76,000  cords  per 
year  of  that  wood.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Northern  poplar," 
which  is  the  aspen.  It  is  a  beautifid  tree  to  look  at.  It  is  not 
unsightly. 

The  (jiAiRMAN.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree  to  look  at  when  there  is  any 
wind,  but  it  is  a  homely  looking  bark  at  the  best.  ^ 

Mr.  Paine.  You  seem  to  have  a  grudge  against  that  tree. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  it  grow  by  the  imUions  from  the  East 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  will  grow  where  nothing  else  will  grow, 
and  rarely  grows  lar^e. 

Mr.  Paine.  Here  is  an  industry  where  we  are  using  wood  which 
you  say  is  worthless;  at  the  same  time  the  wood  costs  the  three  mills 
on  the  D.  &  H.  from  $7.50  to  $8  per  cord  delivered,  and  that  revenue 
goes  to  the  farmers  who  cut  the  wood.  It  does  not  grow  in  large 
tracts.  We  make  a  contract  with  one  farmer  to  deliver  25  coros, 
another  farmer  to  deliver  50  cords,  and  so  on,  and  he  cuts  the  wood 
in  the  early  spring  when  the  sap  starts  to  run,  when  the  bark  will 
spud  easily,  and  then  he  spuds  the  bark  off  with  a  spudding  knife, 
and  the  next  winter  he  saws  the  wood  and  delivers  it  on  snow,  and  is 
a  source  of  income  to  all  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  main  argument  which  was  advanced 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  McKinley  law,  that  the  cotton- 
wood  afforded  farmers  an  opportunity  to  make  money  by  furnishing 
pulp  wood.  That  was  many  years  ago  and  the  amount  of  cottonwooa 
oeing  used  is  constantly  decreasing. 
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Mr.  Paine.  No;  the  production  of  soda  pulp  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  the  quantity  of  poplar  is  decreasing. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  data. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  that  data  is  correct.  There  is  more 
soda  pulp  bein^made  to-day  than  ever  and  using  all  poplar. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Then,  can  poplar  wood  be  used  all  for  that  purpose) 

Mr,  Paine.  Yes;  certainl;^. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  it  is  not.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
furnish  us  samples  showing  the  various  stages  of  the  process  of  the 
manufacture  or  soda  fiber  in  this  mill;  also  (usks  of  some  of  the  trees, 
both  here  and  the  poplar  trees  at  the  other  mill,  that  you  use;  disks 
cut  across  the  wood  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.    With  the  bark  on  1 

The  Chairman.  The  bark  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  Paine.  In  regard  to  these  samples  which  you  would  like. 
I  will  make  up  a  series  of  glass  jars  with  removable  corks — one  glass 
jar  containing  chips,  one  containing  pulp  with  Uquor  in  it,  and  one 
with  the  liquor  out,  all  the  jars  being  labeled  describing  what  they 
contain.    We  will  send  you  the  whole  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  any  caustic  soda  in  it  unless  you 
label  it. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  want  to  correct  in  your  mind  your  opinion  that  there 
is  not  as  much  poplar  wood  used  now  as  formerly. 

The  Chairman.  That  data  is  pubhshed  by  the  Census  Office,  based 
upon  the  report  on  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  better  way  of  getting  at  it. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  can  show  you  why  it  is  wrong.  There  is  the  Penobscot 
Fiber  Company,  in  Maine;  that  mill  is  producing  more  soda  pulp  now 
than  it  ever  produced.  I  do  not  say  in  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
as  business  has  been  so  bad,  but  right  up  to  this  depression  they  have 
produced  more  pulp  and  not  used  anything  but  poplar  wood  and  bass- 
wood,  but  principally  poplar.  S.  t>,  Warren  have  nearly  doubled 
their  output  and  they  have  two  soda  mills.  They  use  only  poplar, 
with  a  small  percentage  of  bass.  There  are  three  inills  on  the  D.  &  H. 
They  are  using  poplar  wood  and  they  only  use  poplar  and  basswood.  We 
have  never  used  poplar  wood  at  this  mill,  the  Clarion,  except  what  little 
we  run  across,  but  it  does  not  grow  abundantly  here.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will  grow  to  any  extent  on  these  hills.  It  does  farther  south. 
Going  down  south,  there  is  the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  at  Buena 
Vista;  that  mill  is  using  southern  poplar.     I  do  not  know  what  name 

?rou  give  this,  but  all  mills  near  Philadelphia  are  using  southern  pop- 
ar.    They  bring  it  up  by  boat.     Dill  &  Collins,  Jessup  &  Moore,  Mar- 
tin, William  H.  Nixon,  Hamilton,  and  all  soda-fiber  nulls  use  southern 
poplar  and  nothing  else. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  tulip  tree? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  the  southern  poplar.  All  the  northern  mills  are 
using  northern  poplar.  It  is  termed  by  some  quaking  asp.  It  grows 
in  the  Adirondaclss  or  in  the  South.  From  this  you  can  see  that  the 
consumption  of  poplar  is  not  decreasing. 
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Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statisttos, 
Washingtonf  December  10.  1908. 

Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

House  of  RepreseTUativeSf   Washington,  D.  O. 

Sm:  Referring  to  the^  correspondence  between  you  and  this 
bureau  in  regarato  the  price  of  news-print  paper  in  foreign  countries, 
I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copies  of  publications  which  were  received 
during  the  summer  upon  that  subject,  hoping  they  do  not  reach  you 
too  late  to  be  of  service.  There  would  seem  to  be  an  error  in  the  reply 
of  Mr.  John  P.  Bray,  American  consul-general  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
in  regard  to  the  contracts  for  paper  during  three  running  years. 
The  fij^res  are  ^ven  as  they  appear  in  his  communication,  l)ut  the 
reduction  to  Umted  States  money  appears  to  be  inaccurate. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  P.  Austin, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 

DEPA.RTMSKT  OF  StATB, 

WiuhingUm^  July  20,  1908. 
(jBXEf  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Sib:  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  previous  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  price  of  news-print  paper  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Consul-General  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, dated  May  15, 1908,  supplementing  his  telegiam  previously  transmitted  to  you. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Carr,  Chief  Clerk. 

AmBRICAN  CofNSULATB-GEKBRAL, 

Melbourne,  Australia,  May  15, 1908, 
The  Assistant  Sbcrbtart  of  Stats, 

WaeUnigton,  D,  C. 


lually  _     ^  -        .  .      .  . 

''American,  £12  7s.  6d.  [eauivalent  to  $60.22  per  long  ton,  or  153.76  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds];  English,  £13  2s.  6a.  [$63.87  per  long  ton,  $57.03  short  ton].  British  toofl 
c.  i.  f.,  past  six  years  average  pound  less." 

In  adaition,  I  may  mention  tnat  the  lai]gest  newspapers  in  this  city  have  contracts 
for  three  years  now  running  at  the  following  prices:  English,  £12  lis.  6d.  [probably 
should  be  £11 12s.  6d.]  ($56.57)  [equivalent  to  $50.51  per  short  ton]  and  £11  7s.  6a. 
($55.35)  [$49.42  for  short  ton];  American,  £11  5s.  Od.  ($54.74)  [$48.89  for  short  ton], 
and  £11  2s.  Id.  ($54.03)  [$48.24  for  short  ton].a 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant,  John  P.  Brat, 

Consul-Oeneral. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  $9, 1908. 
The  Ohief  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  referring  to  previous  correspondence.  I 
have  to  inclose  herewith,  for  the  information  of  your  Department,  copy  of  a  report  oy 
0)nsul-General  Wynne,  of  London,  England,  dated  the  1st  instant,  regarding  news- 
print paper  in  Great  Britain. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  T.  Carr, 

Chief  Clerk. 

•  InsertionB  in  brackets  made  by  committee. 
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JuNfi  1,  1908. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herein,  in  duplicate,  report  regarding  news-print  paper 
in  Great  Britain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

RoBBRT  J.  Wynne, 

CoTuul-General, 


NBWR-PRINT  PAPER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  ''news''  paper  made  or  marketed  annually  by 
independent  firms  in  Great  Britain  is  from  506,000  to  550,000  tons.  No  omcisu 
figures  are  obtainable,  and  the  foregoing  estimate  does  not  include  the  quantity  manu- 
factured by  British  newspapers  possessing  their  own  mills,  nor  paper  costing  over  3 
cents  per  pound.  Some  journals  use  paper  of  a  more  expensive  character,  out  the 
usual  class  for  news  print  costs  at  present  2}  cents  per  pound,  though  prices  fluctuate 
slightly  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  no  "combination''  controlling  the  supply  or  price.  The  trade  is  purely 
competitive,  and  the  conditions  governing  it  are  simplv  the  questions  of  world  supply, 
demand,  and  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  chemicals. 

The  principtd  sources  from  which  supplies  are  drawn  are  Scandinavia.  Germany, 
and  America,  in  addition  to  the  home  mills.  Foreign  competition,  which,  1  am 
informed,  is  not  so  marked  at  present  as  formerly,  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  selling 
price. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  wood  pulp,  there  has  been  a  general  advance  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  newe-print  paper. 

There  are  some  72  mills  in  England  making  "printing"  and  "news;"  31  in  Scotland; 
in  Ireland  only  1  of  importance,  viz.,  The  North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mill  Company. 

It  is  ostimated  that  not  less  than  8,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  are  used  weeklv 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  about  half  is  made  by  the  dome  mills  and  half 
imported.  Imports  d urine  the  past  year  or  two  have  shown  a  reduction,  those  from 
the  United  States  having  fallen  off  considerably.  To  quote  the  official  classification 
American  unpriuted  paper  on  reels  fell  from  $1,219,355  in  1906  to  1771,841  in  1907, 
and  unprinted  not  on  reels  from  $600,866  in  1906  to  $457,246  in  1907, 

The  mills  making  paper  for  their  own  requirements  are  the  Dailv  Telegraph  mills 
and  the  Daily  Chronicle  mills.  The  principal  center  of  the  "news'  -making  mdustry 
in  this  country  is  in  Lancashire . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  developments  in  connection  with  the  British  paper 
trade  have  of  late  years  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  "news"  section,  the  productive 
capacity  by  the  introduction  of  new  machines  having  been  considerably  increased. 

That  the  dividends  paid  by  mills  making  "printings"  and  "news"  are  hi  from 
satisfactory  will  be  seen  by  the  latest  declarations  as  follows: 

Percent. 

John  Annandale  &  Sons  (Lintzf ord,  Newcastle-on-Tyne) 4 

Bury  Paper  Making  Company  (Gif^g  Mills,  Burv,  Lancashire) 7} 

Darwen  Paper  Mill  Company  (Spring  Vale  Mill,  Darwen,  Lancashire) 10 

East  Lancashire  Paper  Mill  Company  (Radcliffe,  North  Manchester) 10 

North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mill  Company  (Milltown  Mills,  Ballyclare,  County  Antrim) .  10 

Olive  Bros.  (Woolford  Mills,  Bury,  Lancashire) 

Olive  &  Partington  (Turn  Lee  Mills,  Gloasop) 5 

Owen,  Thomas  <fe  Co.  (Ely  Paper  Mills,  Cardiff) 5 

Ramsbottom  Paper  Mills  Company  (Ramsbottom,  North  Manchester) 10 

Star  Paper  Mills  Company  (Feniscowles,  North  Blackburn) 10 

A  great  quantity  of  the  paper  is  sold  by  paper  merchants  in  England  to  the  Colonies, 
part  of  it  being  made  in  this  country,  part  passing  through  England,  and  part  going 
direct  from  Norway. 

I  am  indebted  for  data  for  this  report  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Jackson,  of  Hooper  &  Jackson, 
publishers,  and  to  Messrs.  W.  John  Stonhill  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Paper  Trade 
Review. 

Robert  J.  Wynne,  Coruul-General, 
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Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1908. 

The  comjnittee  this  day  met,  Hon.  James  R.  Maim  in  the  chair. 

QUANTITY  OP  STANDING  SPRUCE  AND  RATE  OP  GROWTH  OF  SPRUCE  IN 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

STATEMEXnS  OF  MESSRS.  EDWIV  A.  ZIEGLEB,  R.  S.  KELLOGG, 
AND  E.  SUTESMEISTER,  FOREST  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ziegler.  you  have  been  doing  some  w^rk  for 
this  committee  by  direction  oi  the  forester? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Along  what  lines  has  your  work  been  in  this  con- 
nection? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  It  has  been  along  the  lines  of  compiling  the  measure- 
ments and  the  rate  of  growth  of  spruce  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
compiling  the  data  on  the  estimated  stand  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  give  us  the  results  of  your  investigation 
BO  far  as  you  have  them  in  hand. 

ifr.  Ziegler.  With  regard  to  the  rate  of  growth  I  have  the  results. 

Few  species  of  forest  trees  have  received  more  local  investigation 
than  the  red  spruce  (P.  miens),  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
outline  in  a  necessarily  rough  way  the  probable  approximate  total 
production  and  compare  it  with  the  total  consumption  in  the  lumber 
and  pulp  industries. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "red  spruce?''  In  the 
trade  they  seem  to  know  of  white  spruce  and  black  spruce. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Red  spruce  is  Picea  rubens  and  is  found  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  of  New  York,  through  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont, but  is  not  very  often  found,  not  commonly  at  least,  in  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  the  western  part  of  this  spruce  belt. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  us  get  at  that.  Red  spruce  is  what  in 
the  Adirondacks  and  New  England  they  know  as  tne  white  spruce? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  same  as  what  they  know  as  white 
spruce  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  What  we  call  white  spruce  is  Picea  canadensis, 
which  is  the  common  white  spruce  of  Minnesota,  but  which  is  not 
very  plentiful  in  New  York  and  New  England,  where  it,  with  red 
spruce  (P.  rubens),  is  often  called  *' white  spruce.'*  There  is  some 
confusion,  as  you  found,  no  doubt.  Then  they  have  the  black 
spruce  (P.  manana)  out  there  also. 
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The  Chairman.  The  black  spruce  and  what  they  call  the  white 
Bpruce  out  there  seems  to  be  a  oifferent  tree.  At  least  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  difference  is  in  the  tree  always  or  the  difference  is  where 
it  grows.  They  call  the  larger  spruce  wnite  spruce,  and  the  swamp 
spruce  is  the  black  spruce.     Is  that  a  different  variety? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Black  spruce  and  white  spruce  in  Minnesota  are 
different  species. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  large  spruce  out  there,  such  as  we  have 
samples  of  here,  is  different  from  tne  same  character  of  spruce  which 
is  known  as  the  white  spruce  in  New  England  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  large  spruce  out  there 
is  the  white  spruce  (P.  canadensis),  wliile  the  great  bulk  of  the  spruce 
of  New  England  is  red  spruce  (P.  rubens),  also  sometimes  caUed 
"white  spruce." 

The  CuAiRMAN.  What  you  refer  to  as  red  spruce  is  what  they  call 
the  white  spruce  in  the  trade  in  the  Northeastern  States? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes;  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  red  spruce  in  some 
localities  and  in  some  localities  it  is  just  designated  as  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  In  my  work  this  summer  I  heard  it  referred  to  as 
white  spruce. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  the  Picea  rubens.  The  data  possessed  by  the 
Forest  Service  bear  on  stand,  yield,  growth,  and  composition  of  the 
spruce  forests  only  in  specific  localities,  and  for  the  larger  facts  of 
distribution  and  present  stand  the  various  state  forest  officers  must 
be  quoted  as  being  the  best  authority. 

Red  spruce  (P.  rubens)  is  found  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York,  and  the  highest  parts  of 
the  southern  Appalachians  (claimed  to  be  *' black  spruce"  here)  not- 
ably West  Virginia.  The  other  spruces,  such  as  olack  spruce  (P. 
mariana)  and  white  spruce  (P.  canadensis)  are  largely  swamp  trees 
of  little  comparative  importance  even  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  in  northern  Michigan  and  certainly  in 
Minnesota  very  large  spruce  trees  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  large  saw  logs,  and  they  are  not  swamp 
trees? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  They  are  more  or  less  swamp  trees,  even  though  many 
large  trees  grow  on  moist  soil  outside  of  swamps.  For  instance,  the 
tamarack  out  there  grows  mostly  in  the  swamps ;  but  it  grows  faster 
outside  than  inside.     It  is,  nevertheless,  a  swamp  tree. 

The  Chairman.  It  grows  faster  along  the  edge  of  the  stream  where 
it  is  wet,  but  we  found  lots  of  white  spruce,  and  they  differentiate  be- 
tween the  two,  the  black  spruce  growing  more  rapidly  in  some  places. 
The  swamp  spruce,  which  they  call  the  ''black  spruce"  or  '* swamp 
spruce/'  is  a  very  different  tree  in  itsrapiditj  of  growth.  Whether 
tne  difference  is  caused  by  the  locaticm  where  it  grows,  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  black  spruce  never  grew  large 
in  any  place. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  seldom  grows  large. 

Maine  is  the  most  important  spruce  State,  with  its  12,000,000  to 
14,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  and  spruce  distributed  in  gr^ater  or  less 
quantities  over  about  10,000,000  acres,  with  a  total  stand,  according 
to  the  estimate  by  townships  of  Forest  Commissioner  Ring,  of  a  little 
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over  21,200,000,000  feet,  or  an  average  of  2,100  feet  per  acre,  9  inches 
and  over  in  diameter  breast  high. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  would  be  a  little  over  4  cords  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Yes,  sir.  We  figure  about  600  feet  to  the  cord.  New 
Hampshire  has  about  1,200,000  acres  of  forest  containing  spruce  with 
an  estimated  stand  of  4,764,000,000  board  feet  6  inches  and  over, 
according  to  the  forest  survey  made  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  Forest  Service? 

Mi.  Zieqler.  Yes,  sir;  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

No  data  are  at  hand  for  Vermont,  but  the  spruce  forests  are  less 
than  in  New  Hampshire. 

New  York  may  have  3,000,000  acres  of  spruce-bearing  forests  in  the 
Adirondack  region  with  an  estimate  of  5,000,000,000  leet  of  spruce, 
but  this  is  largely  on  the  1,415,000  acres  of  state  preserve. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  You  say  there  are  3,000,000  acres  of 
spruce-bearing  forests  in  the  Adirondacks,  of  which  about  one^half 
belongs  to  the  state  preserve? 

Mr.  Zieoler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  the  constitution  of  the  State  forbids  the  cut- 
ting of  any  timber  upon  that  preserve  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Zieqler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  half  in  the  state  preserve  include 
probably  half  of  the  5,000,000,000  feet? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  would  include  more  than  half. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Zieqler.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  spruce  in  West 
Vi^inia  and  other  minor  locahties  may  be  disregarded. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  correct;  can  it  be  disregarded? 

Mr.  Zieqler.  The  figures  for  the  stand  in  West  Virginia  would  be 
comparatively  small  and  would  not  alter  our  total  by  any  material 
extent.  We  have  no  data  for  the  stand  in  West  Virginia,  except  the 
area  over  which  the  spruce  runs,  and  it  is  comparatively  small  com- 
pared to  the  other  States  growing  spruce. 

•  The  Chairman.  They  cut  a  good  deal  of  spruce  for  pulp  wood,  I 
am  told. 

Mr.  Zieqler.  There? 

The  Chairman.  In  West  Virginia  now. 

Mr.  Zieqler.  What  they  are  cutting  now  is  not  an  index  of  what 
they  can  cut  for  any  period. 

I  have  stated  that  the  red  spruce  extends  all  through  the  southern 
Appalachians  on  the  high  elevations. 

Mr.  Kelloqq.  As  I  imderstand,  the  spruce  grows  in  West  Virginia 
above  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.^  ^  You  nave  to  go  up  to  4,000 
feet  before  you  get  merchantable  quantities,  and  that  makes  relatively 
a  small  area. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  because  I  had 
supposed  either  from  obesrvation  or  reading  that  spruce  would  not  be 
found  to  any  extent  south  of  Washington,  and  not  much  this  far 
south. 

Mr.  Kelloqq.  It  grows  on  the  highest  elevations  clear  down  to 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

The  Chairman.  The  North  Carolina  mill  does  not  make  any  ground 
wood.     It  makes  100  tons  of  sulphite  and  125  tons  of  Soda  fiber.     For 
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the  soda  fiber  they  can  probably  use  many  kinds  of  hard  wood  and 
the  sulphite  is  probably  made  from  hemlock. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  getting  some  spruce  at  that  mill. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be.  They  use  that  for  sulphite,  but 
they  can  use  the  hemlock  for  sulphite. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Summarizing,  tnen,  spruce  is  found  oyer  an  area  of 
almost  15,000,000  acres 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  That  is  in  the  East? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  red  spruce  I  should  haye  specified  there,  and 
ahnost  15,000,000  acres,  with  a  stand  of  between  30,000,000,000  and 
35,000,000,000  board  feet  (estimated  to  slightly  different  limits  in 
different  regions).  This  makes  sufficient  allowance  for  Vermont  and 
the  Lake  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  makes  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
Lake  States.  What  figures  do  you  estimate  would  coyer  the  spruce 
forests  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  think  1,000,000,000  feet.  That  is  simply  upon 
estimates  which  I  haye  seen  of  standing  timber.  • 

Mr.  Sims.  That  will  include  all  the  pulp-making  spruce? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  the  standing  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Maine  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  most  important  region 
of  supply  both  in  area  and  quantity. 

Seyeral  studies  in  the  growth  of  spruce  in  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Maine  show  somewhat  different  results,  but  agree  in  showing 
a  much  slower  growth  for  the  first  8  inches  of  aiameter  than  for  the 
growth  from  there  on.  I  haye  here  the  figures  showing  the  number  of 
years  required  by  trees  of  different  diameters  to  increase  1  inch  in 
diameter. 

You  will  note  that  a  6-inch  tree  requires  in  a  dense  forest  a  larger 
number  of  years  to  grow  1  inch  than  a  12-inch  tree,  because  the 
larger  tree  gets  more  light.  When  a  tree  becomes  yery  large  the 
number  of  rings  per  inch  again  increases.  We  haye  some  specimens 
that  show  the  reyerse,  but  they  are  few  compared  with  the  number  of 
measurements  we  haye  from  the  wood.  We  take  all  the  trees  on 'a 
cut-oyer  area,  giying  us  an  ayerage  for  that  area. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  readily  belieye  that  the  statement  may  be 
true  where  you  cut  oyer  the  rorest,  cut  out  the  larger  trees  so  as 
to  permit  the  smaller  trees  to  haye  the  sunlight,  but  that  is  not  the 
normal  condition  of  a  forest. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  is  the  normal  condition  of  a  spruce  forest  in  that 
region;  what  we  call  the  "yirgin  forest." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  belieye  that  in  the  virgin  spruce 
forest  of  trees  growing  thickly,  the  trees  grow  faster  in  diameter 
after  they  reach  8  inches  in  diameter  than  before? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  there  is  shade  all  oyer  the  trees? 

I^.  ZiEGLER.  No.  Spruce  is  a  tree  which  will  grow  in  the  shade  when 
young  and  grow  for  years  and  that  is  the  way  most  of  the  young 
spruce  trees  come  up  in  the  original  forest.  After  they  get  up  to  a 
certain  height  they  get  their  crowns  in  the  direct  simhght,  and  they 
begin  to  grow  faster.  They  put  on  more  limbs,  and  there  is  a  larger 
crown  which  is  really  the  aigestiye  apparatus. 
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The  CHAnuf  AN.  It  seems  that  is  at  least  approachmg  the  condition 
in  Maine,  where  you  made  an  examination? 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  Yes,  sir.  In  New  York  the  same.  Everywhere  we 
take  all  the  trees  showing  normal  development  on  an  area,  not  taking 
one  tree  which  may  not  have  had  sufficient  Ught.  We  found  that 
growth  increased  with  the  size  of  the  tree  until  maturity  is  reached, 
and  this  is  corroborated  in  each  of  these  six  studies.  We  have  here 
six  locaUties. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  when  a  tree  is  in  the 
sunlight  and  it  is  grown  up  it  ceases  to  grow  tall.  It  merely  grows 
larmier  around.  • 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  gets  to  the  point  where  it  jgets  sunlight 
and  can  branch  out,  then  it  has  a  chance  to  expand  m  girth.  Of 
course  the  e  samples  we  have  here  were  not  cut  by  foresters,  but  after 
all  they  were  cut  by  the  men  who  were  actually  furnishing  the  stuff. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  If  you  had  selected  the  trees  yourself  I  think  you 
could  get  a  pretty  good  average.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
picked-up  samples. 

The  Chaibman.  These  samples  were  cut  from  the  trees  that  actu- 
ally came  to  the  mill. 

Mr.  Kellooo.  Cut  at  the  mill? 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Kellooo.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  you  have? 

The  CHAIBMAN.  We  do  not.  We  know  tnat  we  got  the  trees 
under  the  normal  conditions  that  they  came  to  the  mill. 

Mr.  Ziegleb.  In  this  table  the  first  column  is  Essex  County,  N.  Y., 
and  we  had  461  trees  measured.  They  were  measured  right  in  the 
woods,  when  the  trees  were  cut.  Santa  Clara,  Franklin  County, 
N.  Y.,  that  is  second;  we  had  1,593  trees  measured  incut-over  forest. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  more  reliable  average  of  growth  to  take  all  the 
trees  in  an  area  and  estimate  from  that  than  to  take  any  number  of 
samples  that  might  be  selected? 

Mr.  Zieoleb.  It  certainly  is  for  the  rate  of  growth  for  the  forest 
as  it  stands.  Otherwise,  if  you  take  a  number  of  trees  which  are  fast 
growing  and  get  a  rate  and  apply  it  to  a  slow-growing  area  you  get 
a  faster  increment  than  is  really  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  not  reliable? 

Mr.  Zieoleb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  just  as  reliable  as  you  can  get  by  taking  the 
average  of  the  trees  that  come  to  a  mill  from  a  locality  when  you 
wish  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  growth  of  trees  in  that  locality. 

Now,  let  us  get  at*  what  you  have  here.  You  have  a  table  pre- 
pared showing  tne  time  required  for  spruce  trees  of  various  diameters 
to  grow  1  incn  in  diameter? 

Mr.  Ziegleb.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  table  is  as  foUows: 

TcAle  ihowing  time  required  for  spruce  trees  of  variovs  diameters  to  grow  1  ineh  in 

diameter. 


Time  raqulred  to  Increase  1  Inch. 

Pnoon  diameter,  breast  high. 

• 

Essex 

County, 

N.Y. 

(2) 

Santa 

Clara 

Franklin 

County, 

N.Y. 

(8) 

Nehasane 

Park, 

N.Y. 

(4) 

Grafton 

County, 

N.H. 

(B) 
Squaw 
Moun- 
tain 
Town- 
ship. Pis- 
cataquis 
County, 
Me. 

8  inches 

Yean. 

22 

17 

14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Yean, 

Yean. 

Yeort. 

Years. 

4  Inc  hcs 

5  Inches .  . 

11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 

88 

6  Inches 

20 

7  Indies 

33 

8  Inches 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

9  Inches 

10 
8 
7 
8 
7 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

15 

lOln'^hes 

14 

11  Inchtis 

12 

12  Inches 

11 

Winches 

11 

14  Inches 

11 

15  Imhes 

10 

16  Inihes ]" 

11 

17  Inches 

10 

18  Inches '.'.'.','" 

11 

(1)  Four  hundred  and  sixty-one  trees  measured.  Page  31,  Bulletin  30,  Division  of 
Forestry,  "A  working  plan  for  township  40,  New  York  State  forest  preserve,"  Hos- 
mer  and  Bruce. 

(2)  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  trees  measured  in  cut-over  forests. 
Pape  45,  "The  Adirondack  spruce/'  Pinchot. 

(3)  Two  hundred  and  ninety -eight  trees  measured  in  "original  forest."  Page  43, 
Bulletin  26,  Division  of  Forestry,  "Practical  forestry  in  the  Adirondacks,"  Graves. 

(A)  Study  on  the  Pike  Tract,  Woolsey. 

(6)  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  trees  measured.  "Maine  fore.st 
survey,"  Hosmer,  page  92,  Report  of  Forest  Commissioner,  Maine,  1902. 

The  Chairman.  The  basis  for  these  figures  is  given  below  in  the 
footnotes — the  number  of  trees  measured,  who  measured  them,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  will  explain.  The  first  column  is  marked  "Diame- 
ter, breast-high."     That  is  4i  feet  from  the  groimd. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  columns  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  In  the  first 
line  you  have  under  column  No.  1  twenty-two  years.  What  does  that 
mean;  that  it  takes  twenty-two  years  for  a  tree  3  inches  in  diameter 
to  add  1  inch? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  is  22  years  old  when 
it  gets  to  be  a  4-inch  tree? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  takes  twenty-two  years  to  add  1  inch? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  under  those  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  conditions? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  forest  conditions  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  These 
figures  have  been  taken  from  **A  working  plan  for  township  40, 
New  York  State  forest  preserve,"  made  by  Hosmer  and  Bruce, 
page  31,  Bulletin  30  of  the  Forest  Service. 
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The  Chairman.  In  your  second  line  of  figures  you  take  a  tree  4 
inches  in  diameter  and  say  it  will  take  seventeen  years  for  it  to  reach 
a  diameter  of  5  inches? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  461  trees  measured  in  the  New 
York  State  forest  preserve? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  1  es,  sir.  I  have  not  stated  how  many  of  the  461 
trees  were  3  inches,  4  inches,  and  5  inches,  because  it  would  have 
made  the  table  very  bulky. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  have  been  only  one  tree  3  inches  in 
diameter? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  sir.  I  rejected  all  figures  that  did  not  have 
sufiicient  basis,  and  one  tree  would  not  be  a  sufiicient  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  look  to  me  as  though  it  was  a  full 
statement.  In  other  words,  I  should  doubt  whether  that  was  cor- 
rect, that  it  takes  twenty-two  years  even  in  that  location  for  a  3-inch 
tree  to  become  a  4-inch  tree.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  doubt  the  figures 
here.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  whether  the  trees  measured  might 
not  all  have  been  stunted  trees  and  not  normal  trees  at  all. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  think  not.  They  were  all  taken  by  a  forester  who  is 
now  forester  for  Hawaii,  Mr.  Hosmer,  and  in  selecting  nis  trees  (he  made 
this  growth  table  for  a  working  plan)  he  selected  representative 
trees  for  a  second  growth,  as  he  was  trying  to  arrive  at  a  growth 
from  which  he  could  figure  the  financial  returns,  and  certainly  he 
would  not  take  stunted  trees  for  that  purpose.  The  purpose  of 
showing  the  tables  in  that  form  was  to  find  out  how  large  the  trees 
that  were  left  would  be  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  from  now.  In 
other  words,  he  figured  what  the  second  CTowth  would  be  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  years  after  the  first  cut.  You  nave  some  of  the  tables  here 
taken  from  that  same  study. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  have  a  lot  of  tables.  The  trouble  is  to 
understand  them  without  explanation  by  one  who  is  not  an  expert. 

Now,  for  instance,  in  the  table  you  now  have  is  a  9-inch  tree, 
breast-high,  and  according  to  that  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  it  would 
take  nine  years  to  become  a  10-inch  tree;  in  Santa  Clara,  Franklin 
County,  N.  Y.,  seven  years  to  become  a  lO-inch  tree;  in  Nehasane 
Park,  New  York,  tenyears  to  become  a  lO-inch  tree,  the  same  length 
of  time  in  Grafton  CJounty,  N.  H.,  and  in  Squaw  Mountain  Town- 
ship, Piscataquis  County,  Me.,  it  would  take  fifteen  years.  That  is 
the  correct  way  to  figure  it? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  diflFerence,  however,  between 
column  2  and  column  3.  Column  2  is  based  on  1,593  trees  in  cut- 
over  forest  and  column  3  is  based  on  298  trees  in  original  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  1,593  trees  measured  in  cut-over  forest 
mean  that  they  measured  the  stumps? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  These  measurements  were  all  taken  where  the  tree 
was  cut,  usually  at  IJ  to  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  measure- 
ments were  redfuced  to  breastheight. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  column  2  does  that  mean  a 
second-growth  forest? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Column  2  is  where  the  trees  may  have  started  under 
the  original  conditions,  and  have  been  given  more  light  by  the  cutting 
over  of  the  forest,  which  would  increase  their  growth.  The  ori^nal 
cutting  was  not  a  clean  cutting,  as  they  are  cutting  there  at  this  time. 
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Now,  those  figures  vary  largely,  because  these  trees  have  beeo 
growing  in  various  degrees  of  shade,  but  after  you  pass  the  9  or  10  inch 
point  you  will  notice  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  constant, 
and  those  are  the  figures  which  we  accept  as  the  rate  of  growth  under 
good  conditions. 

I  go  on  with  a  Uttle  explanation  on  the  next  page,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  spruce  seems  to  be  more  rapid  in  growth  in*New  York 
and  to  decrease  in  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Others  tell  me  the  reverse.  Have  you  made  an 
average  count? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  better  basis  than  the 
other  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  true.     Now  proceed. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  say  further  that  spruce  on  cut-over  lands  increases 
its  growth  to  some  extent,  as  shown  in  colunms  two  and  three  of  the 
preceding  table,  one  growth  taken  in  cut-over  forest  and  the  other  in 
dense  uncut  forest.  Kegarding  12  inches  as  the  average  size  of  spruce 
on  cut-over  and  virgin  lands,  an  average  growth  of  eight  years  to  the 
inch  might  be  accepted  for  the  entire  range. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  an  average  of  eight  years  to  the  inch 
after  you  reach  the  diameter  of  12  inches? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes;  eight  years  for  a  12-inch  tree  to  grow  to  a  13- 
inch  tree.  You  will  notice  in  one  column  seven  years,  in  another  col- 
umn six  years,  in  another  column  eight  years;  in  New  Hampshire  you 
get  ten  years,  and  in  Maine  you  get  eleven  years.  So  it  ranges  from 
six  to  eleven  years,  and  I  have  taken  eight  years  as  an  approximate 
average.  Hence,  in  eight  years  the  12-inch  tree  increases  its  volume 
17.6  per  cent,  or  about  2.2  per  cent  per  year.  Now,  that  2.2  per  cent 
is  not  for  the  entire  life  of  the  tree  up  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  but 
after  a  tree  is  12  inches  in  diameter  it  then  increases  at  an  average 
rate  of  2.2  per  cent  per  year  in  volume. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  speaking  of  volume,  not  diameter? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  volume. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  a  tree  is  young  it  increases  its 
diameter  or  percentage  much  more  rapidly  than  it  does  when  old? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.  I  take  this  percentage  at  this 
point  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  stands  given  later. 

Accepting  the  roiigh  estimate  of  35,000,000.000  feet  (some  of  which 
is  mature  and  growing  very  slowly,  but  whicn  is  offset  by  the  young 
growth  coming  up)  as  a  measure  of  the  growing  stock,  and  applying 
the  2.2  per  cent  probable  annual  increase,  a  total  annual  increase 
of  770,000,000  feet  would  be  indicated.  If  the  small  growing  spruce 
(which  has  a  slower  rate  of  growth)  is  present  in  larger  amount  than 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  constant  stand  of  35,000,000,000  feet  the 
merchantable  annual  growth  will  later  increase  beyond  770,000,000 
feet — provided  the  young  growth  is  protected.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  young  growth  is  deficient  then  as  the  present  35,000,000,000 
feet  decreases  oy  excess  cutting,  the  total  annual  growth  will  decease. 
In  other  words,  you  will  cut  into  your  capital  and  as  your  capital 
decreases  the  interest  will  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  situation  is  very  different  in  different 

{>laces.     In  the  East  as  a  rule  spruce  does  not  grow  as  clear  spruce 
orests.     It  is  scattered  generally,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Mixed  with  white  birch  and  other  species. 
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The  Chairman.  Mixed  with  all  sorts  of  thin^.  They  count  2  to  5 
cords  to  the  acre.     Of  course  that  is  a  very  thm  stand  of  spruce. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  That  is  applied,  however,  to  the  entire  area,  cut  over 
and  uncut. 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir.  They  figure  on  about  2i- cords  to  the 
acre,  I  think,  in  Queoec.  Of  course  in  a  dense  spruce  forest  they 
often  get  25  to  40  cords  to  the  acre,  and  in  Minnesota,  in  the  Rainy 
River  Dasin,  they  figure  the  whole  of  it  at  10  cords  to  the  acre,  whicn 
is  probably  a  fair  estimate.  When  the  forest  growth  is  dense  there  is 
very  little  young  spruce? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Yes,  sir.  A  spruce  forest  or  any  forest  can  be  too 
dense  for  any  young  trees  to  grow  in  its  shade.  However,  spruce  will 
grow  in  a  denser  shade  than  many  other  trees  and  recover  when  the 
shade  is  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  the  forest  is  dense  there  is  very 
little  undergrowth  that  is  of  any  value  at  all.     Now  proceed. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  The  estimate  for  the  entire  spruce  area  above, 
including  cut-over,  culled,  and  virgin  land  would  indicate  an  annual 

f'owth  of  possibly  50  board  feet  per  acre  per  year.  Studies  in  New 
ork  and  Maine  indicate  an  annual  growth  of  spruce  of  from  40  to  100 
board  feet  per  acre  per  year  on  lands  with  30  to  40  per  cent  spruce. 
That  brings  out  the  point  you  made  about  other  species  being  m  the 
forest. 

The  consumption  of  domestic  spruce  in  1907  in  the  eastern  United 
States  was  over  1,300  milUon  feet  in  lumber  and  1,795,000  cords  of 
pulp  wood,  or  (allowing  a  cord  to  equal  about  500  board  feet)  a  total 
consumption  of  almost  2,200,000,000  feet  of  spruce.  With  an  esti- 
mated annual  production  of  770,000,000  feet,  it  is  clear  that  our 
spruce  forests  are  being  overcut. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tnat  the  report  as  to  the  domestic  cutting  of 
wood? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes,  sir  We  have  deducted  the  imports.  We  use 
in  all,  I  think,  about  3,000,000  cords  of  spruce.  Is  not  that  right, 
Mr.  Kellogg? 

Mr.  Kellooq.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Mann  has  the  exact  figures.  We 
used  last  year  2,700,000  cords  of  spruce  altogether,  two-thirds 
domestic  spruce  and  one-third  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  of  that  1,795,000  cords  of  domestic  spruce 
pulp  wood,  938,000  were  in  New  England,  429,000  in  New  York, 
nearly  9,000  in  Pennsylvania,  and  250,000  in  what  you  call  the 
Lake  States;  that  is,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether  the  Maine  spruce  forests  are 
retrograding? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  do  not;  I  cannot  state  from  personal  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Maine  spruce  forests 
were  getting  better  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  What  do  you  mean  by  "getting  better;"  more 
timber  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  imagine  those  cut-over  areas  are  not  considered  as 
forests  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  right  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  In  the  minds  of  lumbermen,  ciit-over  land  is  often 
not  considered  a  forest,  and  they  usually  will  abandon  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  case  in  Maine? 

Mr.  ZiBOLEB.  The  paper  companies  are  holding  some  land  for  a  sec- 
ond cut. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  cut  over  the  forests  clean  in  Maine,  as 
a  rule,  for  pulp  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Some  of  them  cut  down  to  4  inches. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  of  them  may,  for  all  I  know,  but  some  of 
the  larger  mills  in  Maine  state  to  us  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not  cut 
below  10  or  12  inches.  Some  of  them  say  that  thev  do  not  cut  below 
14  inches.  They  are  attemptii^  to  conserve  their  forests.  You  have 
here  938,000  cords  cut  in  New  England,  and  of  course  I  suppose  that 
means  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  That  is  a  lai^er  cut  tnan  any- 
where else.     That  is  over  half  of  the  cut  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  whether  your 
theory  is  borne  out  in  that  particular  place.  You  figure  that  they  can 
only  cut  770,000,000  feet,  and  that  is  1,500,000  cords  altogether? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Without  reducing  the  stock.  We  are  cutting  over 
900,000  cords  for  pulp  wood  alone  in  Maine.  How  much  is  cut  for  saw 
logs  does  not  appear  at  present. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  Mame  alone  528,000,000  board  feet  of  spruce 
lumber  was  cut  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
amount? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Of  the  total  amount  cut  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States.     There  is  some  spruce  cut  in  the  West. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  But  a  different  spruce? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  land  in  Maine  where  they  cut  off  the 
forest  that  is  not  being  used  to  reproduce  forests  now? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  You  have  areas  up  there  that  are  very  much  injured 
as  far  as  the  reproduction  is  concerned — burned  over  a  number  of 
times — and  that  land  is  given  up  to  poplar  and  birch,  as  the  seed  is 
scattered  very  readily  by  the  wind;  it  is  very  light  seed.  After  a 
severe  burn  tne  first  to  appear  is  the  poplar,  usuallv  followed  very 
closely  by  the  birch.  Those  trees,  especially  the  birch,  will  also 
sprout  from  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Maine  has  been  the  territory  from 
which  spruce  has  been  drawn  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt,  I  should  say,  that  there 
is  very  much  less  standing  timber  now  than  when  they  first  began  to 
cut  there,  at  any  rate. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  is  true.  There  will  always  be  less 
standing  timber  in  any  territory  unless  you  increase  the  area  that  is 
in  a  forest  after  you  commence  to  cut  tlie  original  forest.  The  mo- 
ment you  commence  to  cut  the  forest  there  would  be  less  timber 
standing,  even  under  the  best  forest  conservation  methods. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  If  there  is  abundant  timber  now  compared  with 
twenty  years  ago,  how  would  that  explain  the  rise  in  the  stumpage 
price  up  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  about  ex- 
plaining that  in  any  event. 
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When  it  comes  to  cutting  pulp  wood,  in  some  places  thejr  aim  to 
cut  only  the  fairly  matured  tmiber,  in  some  places  they  cut  it  clean, 
in  some  places  they  cut  spruce  that  never  would  make  saw  logs  at 
all;  and  it  would  be  quite  useful  if  we  could  obtain  information  as 
to  the  average  age  of  trees,  the  different  sizes  and  different  classes 
of  trees  under  different  forestry  conditions. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  can  not  give  you  that  because  we  have  not  had 
any  forestry  conditions;  that  is  to  say,  scientific  control  of  the  forests, 
stocking,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  that  would  make  any  difference, 
whether  it  is  under  scientific  control.  It  does  not  grow  any  faster 
than  imder  natural  control  under  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  change  the  conditions.  We  can 
produce  twice  as  much  spruce  per  acre  as  is  OTown  up  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedlv.  I  do  not  Know  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  about  that  at  all.  i  ou  can  not  produce  twice  the  spruce 
per  acre  that  is  grown  up  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  On  the  average  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  No.  You  might  produce  more  than  the  second 
growth  if  the  fires  get  in. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  what  they  have  been  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  have  not  been  getting  v^ry  much  into 
that  swamp  spruce  territory,  but  when  they  arain  It  off,  a^  they  are 
now  doing,  very  likely  it  will  bum  out.  Of  course  you  can  plant 
spruce  and  produce  a  greater  number  of  trees,  trees  that  are  profit- 
able to  grow,  but  which  it  is  not  profitable  to  plant  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  By  the  time  you  are  ready  to  cut  the  trees  the  prices 
will  be  all  right  and  high  enough. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  but  that  is  some- 
thing you  and  I  will  never  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  would  never  be  harvested  during  your. lifetime?    • 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No ;  the  majority  would  not  be,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  able  from  the  data  you  have  to  give 
us  the  average  age  of  the  different  varieties  of  spruce  or  other  trees 
grown  under  different  conditions  at  different  times? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  have  no  data  under  different  conditions  of  man- 
agement. I  have  figures  for  red  spruce  in  Maine,  which  give  the 
diameter  on  the  basis  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  into  that  finish  this  other  state* 
ment  and  then  we  will  take  that  up. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  our  northern  forests  are  on  the  averas^e  not 
more  than  half  as  well  stocked  as  they  should  be  (75  to  130  square 
feet  basal  area  in  viriqjin  forests)  and  that  spruce  fonns  only  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  stand  of  the  forest,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  increase  the  annual  production  of  spruce  by  proper  methods 
to  the  point  where  production  will  equal  the  cut.  1  will  explain  that 
the  basal  area  is  the  sum  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  trees  grown  per 
acre. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  figures,  there  would  be  from  75 
to  130  square  feet  surface  of  stumps  if  the  trees  were  all  cut  off? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  We  find  in  German  forests 
where  they  both  reproduce  by  natural  methods  and  plant  in  blanks 
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or  the  bare  spots,  so  that  they  ^et  in  a  normal  forest  about  all  the 
land  will  bear,  they  have  anywhere  from  200  to  250  square  feet  of 
stump  cross  section  if  it  were  all  cut  oflF,  showing  clearly  that  our 
forests,  including  all  species,  at  the  present  time  are  not  nearly  as 
dense  as  they  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  density  of  a  forest,  do  yon  think  that  a 
forest  increases  any  more  rapidly  m  actual  measurement  when  it  is 
really  dense  than  when  it  is  not  so  dense,  provided,  so  far  as  lumber- 
ing is  concerned,  it  is  dense  enough? 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  Your  growth  in  amount  of  wood  will  increase  with 
the  density  up  to  a  certain  point.  After  jrou  pass  that  point  by  getting 
more  trees  per  acre  you  are  simply  getting  a  slower  growth  per  tree 
and  not  increasing  the  total  wood  growth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  the  real  situation — that  where  the  forest 
is  cut  off,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  tendency  is,  at  first  at  least, 
for  less  valuable  trees,  which  either  scatter  their  seed  easily  or  grow 
rapidly  to  take  possession  at  the  time? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  main  difficulty? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  main  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  A  forest  usually  grows  thick  enough? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  If  you  include  the  brush.  You  will  find  when  you  get 
down  to  the  ground  that  there  is  enough  of  a  ground  covering  to 
absorb  the  sun's  rays,  but  the  trees  are  Frequently  not  tbick  enough 
and  occasionally  too  thick  for  rapid  growth. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  density  you  wul  get  following  a  cut  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  how  closely  you  cut  in  the  first  place,  and  as  to 
what  opportunity  you  have  left  for  the  trees  to  reproduce. 

The  tfHAiRMAN.  You  may  proceed,  Mr;  Ziegler. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Doctor  Femow,  in  Economics  of  Forestrv,  estimates 
that  pure  spruce  forests  under  proper  management  could  produce  at 
the  rate  of  1  cord  (500  board  feet;  of  pulp  wood  per  acre  per  year. 
This  estimate  is  abundantlv  high. 

The  Chairman.  I  shoulq  think  it  was. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  would  have  to  figure,  of  course,  on  what  might 
equal  a  perfect  forest  where  you  plant  in  all  blanks  and  keep  it  dense. 
At  this  rate  4,400,000  acres  of  pure  spruce  forest  under  best  manage- 
ment would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  present  consumption  of 
2,200  miUion  feet  of  domestic  spruce  by  the  sawmills  and  pulp  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  accept  that  statement  of  Doctor  Femow's? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  do  not  know,  if  foresters  were  put  in  charge,  whether 
they  could  bring  a  forest  up  to  that  degree  of  production  m  anything 
less  than  one  hundred  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  could  never  do  it? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  reason  it  out.  I  have  seen  pulp  wood  for- 
ests this  summer  that  would  likely  produce  60  cords  oi  pulp  wood  to 
the  acre,  black  spruce,  many  years  old,  growing  so  thickly  that  in 

{)laces  it  was  difficult  to  get  in  between  the  trees,  and  much  denser  and 
uUer  than  will  ever  be  found  where  you  have  white  spruce.  Now,  if 
you  take  that  and  cut  off  one  cord  a  year  it  would  have  to  completely 
reproduce  itself  in  fifty  years? 
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Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  place  on  earth  where  it  will  do  it;  or 
be^in  to? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  I  do  not  think  black  spruce  would.  That  is  the 
slowest-growing  spruce  we  have. 

The  C^ntMAN.  I  take  black  spruce  because  we  seem  to  get  a 
larger  yield  of  pulp  wood  from  that  per  acre  than  we  do  from  white 
spruce.  Of  course,  black  spruce  itself  will  not  grow  so  rapidly,  but 
can  you  produce  even  white  spruce  within  fifty  or  seventy-five 
years? 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  Eighty  years  for  white  spruce  or  red  spruce  (as 
we  call  it)  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  produce  a  fair-sized  white-spruce  forest 
in  eighty  years  that  is  not  grown  dense,  but  you  can  not  find  any 
place  where  it  grows  dense  where  you  can  produce  it  in  eighty  years,  and 
if  you  did  that  is  only  a  little  over  half  a  cord  an  acre,  and  on  the 
basis  of  50  cords  to  an  acre  there  is  no  place  you  can  find  where  white 
spruce  will  yield  50  cords  to  an  acre. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  When  Doctor  Femow  speaks  of  1  cord,  he  means  1 
cord  of  wood  in  the  tree,  as  I  understand  it.  The  bark  has  not  been 
deducted,  which  amounts  to  11  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  does  not  mean  1  cord,  that  is  another  question. 
I  am  not  thinkinsr  about  rossed  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Foresters  can  produce,  and  they  are  producing,  in 
eightj  years  a  great  deal  more  than  60  cords  per  acre.  That  is  not 
the  bmit  that  will  stand  on  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Over  in  Europe,  and  I  can  quote  white  pine  for 
New  England  which  we  regard  as  normal. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  I  expect  you  can  find  that  where  the  trees  are 
160  and  200  years  old  and  tower  up  in  the  air,  but  even  60  cords  to 
an  acre  is  a  mighty  good  stand  for  that  stuff,  200  years  old  and  150 
years  old,  and  it  ctows  faster  than  spruce. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  I'es,  sir;  a  great  deal  faster.  We  have  trees  under 
100  years  old  which  will  produce  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  a  mighty  good  stand 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  To  produce  26,000  board  feet  per  acre  of  forest, 
a  mighty  good  stand. 

Mr.  Zjegler.  A  90-year-old  stand  in  New  Hampshire  of  white 
pine  if  fully  stocked  and  dense 

The  Chairman.  What  does  this  actually  measure? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  This  is  what  they  actually  measure.  If  they  were 
taken  under  management  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  90 
years  old  they  will  have  220  trees  to  the  acre  with  a  mean  diameter 
of  14i  incheSj  a  mean  height  of  93  feet  and  an  acre  yield  of  11,000 
cubic  feet,  which  would  be  120  cords,  inrJuding  saw  logs  and  firewood, 
approximately  41,000  board  feet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  actual  measurement  of  what  is  on  the 
ground  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  here  and  a  quarter 
there  added  together  would  equal  that? 
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Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  pick  out  a  thousand  acres  in  a 
block  like  that;  I  can  not  pick  out  500  acres  in  a  block  like  that, 
because  they  are  volunteer  stands. 

The  Chairman.  These  were  not  planted  by  foresters?  - 

Mr.  ZiEQLER.  No,  indeed;  it  is  a  volunteer  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  far  apart  the  trees  would  be  on 
an  acre,  220  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  I  do  not  have  that  table  here.  They  would  be  more 
than  10  by  10,  though;  considerably  more.  You  can  easily  figure 
that  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.     I  thought  probably  you  had  it. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  would  be  a  tree  for  about  every  three-quarters 
of  a  square  rod:  more  exactly,  14  feet  by  14  feet. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  did  you  say  was  the  average  diameter  there  for 
ninety  years? 

Mr.  ZiEQLER.  Fourteen  and  one-half  inches. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  includes  the  bark? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  a  forest  that  would 
produce  an  80-foot  tree  in  ninety  years,  14  inches  in  diameter  for 
every  three-quarters  of  a  square  rod.  It  certainly  is  not  a  normal 
forest  condition. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  is  what  we  call  an  ideal  forest  condition. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  purely  accidental,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No,  indeed;  that  is  quaUty  two.  These  stands  are 
actually  measured.  White  pine  will  grow  in  one  locahty  faster  than 
it  wiU  grow  in  another,  and  we  called  the  best  growth  ''quality  one," 
the  middle  one  ''quality  two,"  and  the  slowest  one  "quaUty  three," 
and  this  is  quality  two ;  it  is  not  even  quality  one. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  Mr.  Mann  to  challenge  the  fact  that  you 
could  find  a  single  acre  under  any  conditions  that  will  produce  that 
growth  in  ninety  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  can  show  him  acres  that  will  exceed  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  whether  they  can  produce  any  condition 
that  will  show  that  much. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  doubting  the  age,  I  suppose? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  they  cut  or  measured? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  They  had  been  measured. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  cut  them  to  ascertain  that  they  were  90  years 
old? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes ;  and  we  had  records  of  some  of  the  rest  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  was  estimated. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  There'  was  no  estimating.  Every  tree  was  on  a 
plot 

The  Chairman.  That  is  still  an  estimate. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  is  an  estimate  within,  perhaps,  6  per  cent  for  the 
individual  tree,  or  possibly  10  per  cent.  For  tne  number  of  trees  it 
is  an  estimate  within  5  per  cent.  Every  measurement  is  an  estimate 
within  a  very  narrow  margin. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  it  in  the  practical  way?  ^'^^ 

&{r.  Kellogg.  This  was  an  actual  measurement  of  evQiggj|rBe  on 
the  tract. 
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Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  took  the  tape  and  stretched  it  out  on  the  ground 
and  measured  the  exact  size  or  the  plat,  and  then  got  the  diameter 
and  height  of  each  tree  by  actual  measurement. 

The  (^AiBMAN.  According  to  this  report  of  the  pulp-wood  consump- 
tion in  1907 — I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  inaccurate  in  that  respect — 
they  had  the  cords  of  Cottonwood  in  1906  at  10.000  and  in  1907  at 
66.000.     I  think  that  first  figure  must  be  a  mistake  as  to  Cottonwood. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  all  we  had  reported  in  that  year.  That  is 
the  best  we  can  say.     There  may  hare  been  more. 

Tlie  CnAiBMAK.  Yes;  that  is  true.  The  aspen  grows  farther  north 
than  the  cotton  woodi 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have  this  Memphis,  Tenn., 
mill  making  a  cotton-hull  fiber,  with  a  capacity  of  24,000  pounds  per 
day.     I  would  like  to  know  what  they  use  for  pulp  matenal. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  evidently  is  what  we  call  ''Unters"  in  cotton; 
that  is,  reginned  cotton  seeds.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  that;  I  am 
only  supposing  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  use  the  hulls  only? 

Mr.  Sims.  They  must  make  it  out  of  the  fiber. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  I  think  probably  that  is  made  from  the  lint 
taken  from  the  seed,  not  from  the  hull  itself. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  did  not  mean  the  boll. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  No;  the  lint  that  sticks  to  the  seed  after  it 
is  ginned. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  first  place,  the  cotton  is  ginned  ordinarily,  then 
the  cotton  is  put  in  the  bales;  then  the  seed,  by  the  oil  mills,  is 
reginned,  and  that  product  is  called  "linters'*  in  the  market.     It  . 
must  be  cotton  seed  that  has  not  been  used  by  the  oil  mills,  which 
include  a  lot  of  short  lint  sticking  to  the  seed. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  oil  mills  separate  the  hard  substances  in  the  seed 
from  the  kernels.     That  hard  substance  is  called  **  hulls." 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  That  is  right.  * 

Mr.  Sims.  Possibly  there  is  paper  made  out  of  that  hard  substance 
called  **hulls."     Those  hulls  are  very  fine  feed  for  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Thej  are  said  to  have  been  used  a  year  or  so  ago — 
whether  they  are  using  it  now,  I  do  not  know — bagasse,  if  that  is  the 
correct  word,  for  paper. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  I  have  heard  of  several  mills  that  have  started 
to,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  paper  made  out  of  it  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  told  the  other  day  they  were  shipping  pulp 
to  Europe  made  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  wondered  whether  it  was  cor- 
rect or  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Made  out  of  what? 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  cane  bagasse — what  is  left  from  the 
refuse  of  the  cane. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  similar  to  making  it  out  of  cornstalks. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  It  is  very  similar  to  making  it  out  of  corn- 
stalks. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  get  the  sugar  cane  there,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  it  is  a  similar  pulp  to  cornstalk  pulp. 
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Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEE.  Almost  identical,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What* about  the  spruce  forests  in  the  West! 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  We  have  not  compiled  figures  on  them.  We  have 
Engelmann  spruce  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  Sitka  spruce, 
sometimes  called  tide-land  spruce,  along  the  Puget  Soujid  region. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
spruce  in  Idaho.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  ZiEQLEB.  That  is  the  Engelmann  spruce;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  large  quantities  oi  it  in  Washington? 

Mr.  ZiEQLER.  There  are  considerable  quantities  in  Washington. 
However,  that  is  a  different  spruce;  that  is  the  Sitka  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  And  large  quantities  of  it  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  same  thing;  yes,  along  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  know  how  much  there  is  up  there,  or 
has  anyone  any  idea  of  it? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  have  an  estimate  on  it,  made  from  the  entire 
timber  stand  up  there.  Whether  they  segregate  the  different  species 
or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  do  not.  The  estimate  of  the  entire  stand  of 
merchantable  saw  timber  in  Alaska  is  about  77,000,000,000  feet,  and 
the  bulk  of  it  is  spruce. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  variety  of  spruce  did  you  call  it? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Sitka. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  do  not  have  it  in  the  East  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  to  record  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  different  variety  of  spnice,  as  the  Norway 
spruce  is  different  from  ours,  but  as  far  as  making  paper  is  concerned 
it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  As  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  the  stand  of  Engelmann 
spruce  would  not  be  over  two  and  one-half  billion  feet  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.'  That  is  the  Idaho  spruce? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  in  Idaho  and  Colorado. 

The  Chairman,  ^he  spruce  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes.  There  are  probably  two  and  one-half  billion 
feet  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  On  both  sides  of  the  divide? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  from  Colorado  to  Idaho,  and  fronv  Idaho  to 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  considerable  quantities  of  spruce  away 
up  in  the  mountains  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  probably  the  blue  or  the  Engelmann. 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  blue  spruce,  because 
that  is  easily  noticeable. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  mostly  Engelmann  spruce  that  occurs  in  com- 
mercial quantities. 

Mr.  Sims.  Will  it  be  practicable  to  use  it  for  commercial  purposes 
for  paper  making? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  is  not  at  present,  because 
it  is  not  veiy  accessible,  and  it  is  a  long  way  from  either  a  market  or 
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factory  sites,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  water  power  is  not 
available. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  not  the  main  difficulty  that  it  is  very  large,  in 
Idaho  being  used  for  lumber  purposes? 

Mr.  E^LLOOG.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  large  sawmills  out  there 
now. 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  Yes.  There  is  another  spruce  that  you  may  have 
in  mind.  That  is  Douglas  spruce,  which  is  not  really  a  spruce,  but 
is  a  fir. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  the  Douglas  fir. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  As  to  how  much  Sitka  spruce  there  is  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  we  have  not  any  figures  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  vour  estimate  there,  is  there  more 
spruce  in  Alaska  than  there  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Keli.ogg.  There  may  be;  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  offhand 
whether  half  of  that  total  stand  in  Alaska  is  spruce  or  not.  I  would 
want  to  look  that  up  before  I  made  a  definite  statement.  The  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  timber  in  Alaska,  as  I  understand  it,  are  spruce  and 
hemlock. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  Alaska  was  too  cold  for  timber. 

Mr.  Ej:llogg.  On,  it  is  pretty  wa  m  in  southern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  considerable  quantity  of  hemlock  up 
there? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think  there  is  of  the  western  hemlock. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  what  they  call  "black" 
hemlcck,  which  is  poorer  than  the  western  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  would  be  available  for 
use  in  making  sulphite  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  So  far  as  we  know,  I  think  it  would  make  a  good 
pulp.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  accessible  or  not.  A  lot  of  it 
prolbablv  is  not. 

Mr.  2iiEGLER.  The  western  hemlock  on  Puget  Soimd  is  accessible, 
Thev  are  marketing  it  now. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  largely  big  timber,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  More  likely  to  be  iLsed  for  lumber  than  it  is  for  pulp  I 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  western  hemlock  in  the  United  States  is  big  tim- 
ber; yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  spruce  also? 

Mr.  Ejbllogg.  The  Sitka  spruce  is;  the  Engelmann  spruce  is  not  so 
large. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  the  spruce  out 
in  Idaho  would  run  2  and  3  feet  in  diameter — a  ^eat  deal  or  it. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  You  will  get  some  of  it  that  will. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  The  Engelmann  spruce  runs  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter^ 
but  the  larger  part  is  under  3  feet. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  We  have  a  table  for  Piscataquis  County,  Me.,  a  survey 
made  in  1902  by  Mr.  Hosmer,  which  shows  that  the  spruce,  from 
measurements  made  on  274  stumps  right  after  the  trees  were  cut, 
had  at  fiftv  years  only  a  diameter  of  1.1  inches,  showing  clearly  that 
that  stand  came  up  under  the  shade  of  a  preceding  forest;  at  one 
hundred  years  it  was  3.2  inches  in  diameter,  and  at  two  hundred  years 
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it  was  9.7  inches  in  diameter.  The  trees  ranged  from  112  to  300 
years  old.  In  contrast  with  that  we  have  another  rate  of  erowth 
here  made  for  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company^  aiso  in  Maine, 
showing  in  fifty  years  a  diameter  of  6.3  inches,  and  m  seventy  years 
a  diameter  of  6.8  inches.  That  is  as  far  as  that  investigation  was 
carried.  It  was  on  second-growth  spruce  which  came  up  under  better 
light  conditions,  and  which  we  might  call,  perhaps,  a  normal  growth 
for  spruce,  where  the  land  is  prettv  thoroughly  cut  over.  The  basis 
for  tne  second  rate  of  growth  is  thirty-nine  4i-foot  stumps.  Those 
trees  were  cut  right  at  oreast  height  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis, 
ranging  from  49  to  197  years  old.  They  evidently  had  some  trees 
in  there  of  considerable  age.  That  is  all  we  have  showing  the 
diameter  at  a  given  age.  These  other  rates  of  growth  were  compiled 
in  a  different  manner.  Instead  of  counting  all  the  rings  on  the 
stump,  they  counted  the  last  30  rings  on  the  stump  for  different 
sized  trees.  They  counted  them  for  3,  4,  5,  and  6  inch  trees,  and 
from  that  partial  count  they  got  the  data  I  have  given  you  in  that 
table,  whicn  gives  the  number  of  years  required  to  grow  an  inch  for 
different  size  trees.  That  was  the  form  the  earlv  investigations  took, 
and  it  is  in  that  form  that  most  of  our  data  has  been  coUected. 

The  Chairman.  In  Maine  there  must  be  a  number  of  second-growth 
forests,  of  course,  many  forests  where  the  big  timber  was  cut  out  years 
a^o.  There  ougnt  to  be  a  good  many  where  it  is  of  second-growth 
timber.  I  should  think  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain,  under  actual 
forest  conditions  up  there,  the  growth  of  the  timber.  Of  course,  we 
all  know  that  a  tree  coming  up  in  a  shade  is  one  thing,  and  coming  up 
on  the  land  where  there  is  a  little  forest  is  another  thing.  It  is  an 
entirely  different  proposition  where  it  is  all  cut  over  and  the  trees 
come  up  thick  again.  I  should  think  it  would  be  easv  to  ascertain 
fairly  accurately  in  reference  to  the  age  of  trees — diflferent  timbers 
under  different  conditions. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  It  would  be  if  that  was  the  object  of  the  study. 
These  studies,  as  I  said  before,  were  made  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  made  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
one  result,  and  that  is  information  as  to  the  growtJi  of  trees. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Correct.  I  would  say  that  this  second  rate  of  growth 
I  have  just  quoted,  showing  the  5.3  inches  at  fifty  years  and  the  6.8 
inches  at  seventy  years  would  portray  those  conditions.  That  is 
where  the  areas  had  been  cut  over  pretty  thoroughly  and  the  trees  did 
not  come  up  in  the  shade.  I  would  not  say  cut  over  clean.  It  was 
cut  over  as  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Comjpany  was  cutting  over  its 
lands.     That  was  back  in  1902. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevalent  forester's  opinion  to-day 
as  to  the  method  of  reforestation,  to  cut  clean  or  to  cut  out  only  the 
large  timber? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  should  say  that  that  depends  entirely  on  a  number 
of  circumstances,  and  especially  the  species  in  the  forest.  Some 
shallow-rooted  species,  like  spruce,  in  exposed  situations  must  be 
cut  clean,  because  if  a  few  seed  trees  of  large  size  are  left  they  will 
likely  be  blown  down  by  the  wind  and  lost.     In  protected  situations 

S'oups  or  strips  of  seed  trees  may  be  safely  left  to  seed  up  the  ground, 
o  forest  can  be  handled  according  to  one  inflexible  method,  out  the 
method  must  be  varied  here  ana  there  according  to  topography, 
species,  character  of  seed,  ability  to  sprout  from  stumps,  etc. 
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The  Chaikman.  What  is  the  method  followed  now  in  German 
forests?    Do  they  not  generally  cut  strips  clean? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  usual  way  is  to  cut  clean  there  and  plant.  The 
best  success  is  attained  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  planted  or  partly  reseeded? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  In  some  places  they  practice  the  natural  method  of 
reseeding,  leaving  seed  trees  in  groups,  strips,  or,  if  very  firmly 
rooted,  m  scattered  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  replanting  1 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  In  this  country? 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  Anywhere. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  have  estimates  of  the  cost  of  replanting;  yes. 
They  figure  that  white  pine  may  be  replanted  at  $10  an  acre.  I 
thiuK  thev  usually  figure  on  setting  out  trees  6  feet  by  6  feet,  which 
would  take  about  1,200  trees  to  the  acre.  That  includes  growing 
your  trees. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  place  in  this  country  where  that  has 
been  tried  ? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Planting? 

The  Chairman.  Planting  white  pine  6  feet  apart  at  $10  an  acre. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  figure  the  cost  or  not. 
We  have  examined  plantations  of  white  pine  in  New  England  that 
were  cut.    We  know  what  they  are  yielding. 

The  Chairman.  Where  they  plant  that  way,  do  they  have  to  pre- 
pare the  groimd  in  advance? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  They  do  not,  though  the  growth  is  better  in  prepared 
ground.  Forest  soil  is  frequently  too  expensive  to  plow  or  grub  up 
Before  planting.     However,  I  am  not  expert  on  forest  planting. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Mr.  Ziegler  is  giving  you  what  is  the  common 
knowledge  among  the  members  of  tne  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  have  been  engaged  in  planting,  but  of  late  years 
my  work  has  not  been  planting.  We  have  set  out  trees  in  the  sand 
hills  of  Nebraska  for.  I  think,  about  $2.50  a  thousand  under  the  best 
circumstances,  but  tnere  the  planting  was  very  easy. 

The  Scotch  pine  is  growing  out  there,  and  we  have  jack  pine  trees 
out  there  as  high  as  a  man  that  were  planted  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  could  plant  that  whole  country. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  This  is  an  experiment.  We  failed  with  western 
yellow  pines,  planting  the  seedlmgs  from  the  nursery  out  on  the  hills. 
They  are  making  a  second  attempt,  planting  the  transplants. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  rather  expensive  system. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  More  expensive  than  the  other,  although  in  that 
locality  it  can  still  be  done  within  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  you  would  have  to  prepare  the  ground 
somewhat  unless  you  have  very  rocky  ground,  ana  then  not  very  fast 
planting. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  As  a  general  proposition,  some  preparation  of  the 
ground  is  necessary,  if  it  is  a  praine  country  like  Illinois.  If  it  is  a 
sandy  coimtry,  like  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska,  it  will  blow  away 
after  you  have  ^ot  it  plowed.  I  think  some  white-pine  planting  haa 
been  done,  settmg  them  out  without  any  preparation  of  the  groimd, 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recesf 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Mr.  Ziegler  submitted  the  following  table : 

BED  SPRUCE,  DIAMETEB  GBOWTH,  PISCATAQUIS   OOUNTY,  ME.« 


SO  yean.: 
80  years.. 
40yeara.. 
fiOyeara.. 
60  years.. 
70yeai3.. 
80  years.. 
00  years.. 
100  years. 
110  years. 
120  yean. 
130  years. 
140  years. 
1£0  years. 
160  years, 
170  years. 
180  years. 
100  years. 
200  years. 


Ace. 


Diameter  breast  high. 


Coming  ap 

under 

shade,  b 


Coming  ap 

wlthbir 

ll£ht  con- 

aitions, 

Spruce 

slope, 

quality  n.e 


/ndket. 


ae 

2.4 

4.1 
5.3 
6.2 
6.8 


•  Maine  Forest  Study.  H.  S.  Hosmer,  1902.    Great  Northern  Paper  Companyp  H.  QxlnDelL  1902. 
k  Basis:  Decade  measarements  on  274 1-2-foot  stumps  112  to  300  years  old. 
«  Basis:  Decade  measurements  on  39  4.6-foot  stumps  49  to  197  years  old. 


AFTEBNOON   SESSION. 

Tuesday,  December  SZ,  1908. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R. 
Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  A.  ZIEOLES— Continued. 

The  Chaibman.  I  collected  a  number  of  cross  sections  and  ^ave 
thi^m  to  you  to  mark  the  ages  and  diameters.  I  have  one  nere 
marked  *\No.  2,"  on  which  you  have  marked  the  number  of  years 
of  growth  to  a  certain  diameter^  38  years  of  growth.  That  is  what 
that  is  intended  to  represent,  is  it  not,  38  years  of  growth  [indi- 
cating sample]  ? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  To  that  diameter? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  To  that  diameter;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  the  diameter  there? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  I  have  the  diameter  of  this  section  here  as  3.35  inches, 
but  I  have  it  marked  "8-D,"  which  is  oflf  the  same  piece  as  No.  2, 
and  I  have  given  the  age  as  40  years. 

he  Chaibman.  And  have  you  the  diameter  marked  on  No.  2? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  I  have  not.  I  have  this  section  here  which  I  took  as 
indicative  for  the  four  pieces. 
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The  Chairman.  On  No.  8  you  havei,  then,  marked  the  age  of  40 
years  at  a  diameter  of  how  much? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  3.35  inches. 

The  Chairman.  3.35  inches.  That  is  a  black  spruce  taken  from 
the  mill  at  Watab,  Minn. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Yes;  it  is  identified  as  black  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  No.  6  is  also  a  black  spruce  obtained  at  the  Watab 
mill.     You  have  here  the  age  marked  at  92  years  for  what  diameter? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  That  is  identified  as  black  spruce,  and  it  gives  the 
diameter  at  3.58  inches;  that  is  the  average  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  No.  9  is  also  a  black  spruce  from  the  same  mill. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  101  years  old,  and  5  inches  in  diameter.  That 
is  inside  of  the  bark,  of  course;  the  bark  is  not  included. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  these  specimens  have  been  rossed,  but 
this  No.  9  has  not  been  rossed  or  peeled.    That  is  the  actual  age? 

Mr.  ZiEQLER.  Of  the  section. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  section  ? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  No.  12  you  have  the  age  marked  at  75  years. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  The  diameter  of  that  ia  7.45  inches,  and  it  is  identified 
as  a  white  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  think  it  is  a  white  spruce? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  I  can  not  tell  the  two  species  apart  in  that  shape. 
The  dendrologist  identified  it  with  the  microscope  as  a  white  spruce. 
Whether  the  difference  between  them  is  enougn  to  identifv  it  abso- 
lutely as  a  white  spruce  instead  of  a  black  spruce,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  also  came  from  the  Watab  mill.  I  rather 
think  it  is  the  same.  It  might  be  a  white  spruce,  I  suppose.  No.  16 
is  from  the  same  mill.     The  age  is  marked  at  63  years. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  That  is  also  identified  as  a  white  spruce,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  10.46  inches. 

The  Chairman.  The  age  of  No.  17  is  marked  as  49  years.  That 
was  a  specimen  taken  from  the  Muskeg,  not  from  the  mill. 

Mr.  ZIEGLER.  That  is  identified  as  black  spruce.  It  is  1.15  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  No.  18  also  was  cut  from  the  Muskeg.  That  is 
marked  as  being  39  years  old. 

Mr.  Zeioler.  That  is  identified  as  a  black  spruce,  with  a  diameter 
of  nine-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  Chairman.  No.  19  is  also  cut  from  the  Muskeg.  The  age  ia 
113  years. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  That  is  identified  as  black  spruce.  The  diameter  is 
2.48  inches. 

The  Chairman.  No.  21  was  obtained  at  the  mill  of  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company,  at  Cloquet,  Minn.,  age,  79  years. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  That  is  identified  as  a  black  spruce,  and  the  diameter 
is  3.7  inches. 

The  Chairman.  No.  22  is  also  from  the  Northwest  Paper  Company. 
The  age  is  marked  at  80  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  identified  as  black  spruce,  with  a  diameter  of 
6.08  inches. 

The  Chairman.  No.  24  is  from  the  Northwest  Paper  Company. 
The  age  is  74  years. 
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Mr.  ZiBOLER.  No.  24  is  identified  aa  a  white  spruce,  with  a  diameter 
of  8  inches. 

The  Chairman.  No.  25  is  from  the  same  mill,  vrith  the  age  marked 
at  101  years. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  That  is  identified  as  a  white  sppice,  with  a  diameter 
of  9.9  inches. 

The  Chairman.  No.  26  is  from  the  Northwest  Paper  Company, 
with  the  age  marked  at  41  years. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  That  is  identified  as  a  white  spruce,  with  a  diameter 
of  11.1  inches. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  that  has  made  an  unusually  good, 
rapid  ^owth. 

Mr.  ZiEGLBR.  An  unusually  rapid  growth. 

The  Chairman.  No.  27  was  obtained  from  the  Wolf  River  Paper 
and  Fiber  Company  of  Wisconsin,  which  obtains  most  of  its  pulp 
wood  from  the  farmei^  in  that  locality,  and  this  may  have  come  from 
this  source.  You  have  only  counted  out  on  that  piece  as  far  as  37 
years.    What  is  the  diameter  at  that  age? 

Mr  ZiEOLER.  4.8  inches. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  those  pieces  that  Mr.  Sims  was 
wondering  about,  where  it  has  grown  nearly  all  on  one  side. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No.  28  is  also  from  the  Wolf  River  Paper  and 
Fiber  Company  of  Wisconsin.     You  counted  out  as  high  as  57  years. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  That  is  identified  as  a  black  spruce,  and  the  diameter 
is  4.1  inches,  as  far  as  it  was  counted. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  identified  as  a  black  spruce,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  What  do  you  think  it  is? 

The  Chairman.  White  spruce.  I  do  not  think  they  have  anv 
black  spruce  over  there.  I  suppose  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
a  mere  cross  section. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Yes;  I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
features  is  the  rate  of  growth. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  This  has  grown  very  slowlv.  You  have 
this  marked  '* Suppression  or  injury,''  after  it  reached  57  years. 
Undoubtedly  it  grew  very  slowly  after  that  time. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Yes;  there  was  some  cause  for  the  slow  growth 
beyond  the  fifty-seventh  ring.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is,  of  course. 
Suppression  would  do  it.  The  breaking  off  of  the  top  by  storm  or  snow 
or  something  of  the  kind  would  do  it.  Something  in  the  condition 
of  the  ground  might  do  it.  Evidently  there  was  some  sudden  cause 
to  change  the  rate  of  growth  from  a  rapid  to  a  very  slow  one.  Sup- 
pression,  as  a  rule,  is  a  more  gradual  change.  It  comes  on  gradually, 
while  h-om  accidents  like  the  breaking  off  of  the  top  or  something 
like  that  there  would  be  a  more  sudden  change.  Of  course,  it  is 
speculation  as  to  what  it  was,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  was  some 
cnange  of  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  lost  a  limb. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Because  on  the  other  side  it  never  did  grow  veiy 
ranidly.    There  is  not  very  much  difference. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  The  suppression,  or  whatever  it  was,  really  would  be 
marked  back  there  at  57  years. 
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The  Chaibman.  Are  you  sure  that  is  a  spruce? 

Mr.  Zeiolbb.  That  is  what  it  was  identified  as. 

The  Chaibman.  On  No.  29  you  have  counted  out  as  high  as  99 
years;  and  what  was  the  diameter  at  that  age? 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  No.  29  is  identified  as  a  larch — tamarack.  The 
diameter  of  that  at  99  years  is  4.15  inches. 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  question  that  identification,  too.  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  any  larch  over  there. 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  They  have  larch  in  Wisconsin.  In  this  particular 
region,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  we  had  a  memorandum  that  showed 
what  all  these  were.  Of  course,  these  were  all  rossed  when  we  picked 
them  out,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  none  of  these  were  larch. 
No.  39  you  coimted  out  as  far  as  49  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Zeioleb.  It  was  also  identified  as  larch,  with  a  diameter  at 
49  years  of  3  inches. 

The  Chaibman.  We  did  not  have  a  stenographer  there,  but  Mr. 
Stafford  made  some  notes.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  tamarack 
in  that  mill.    What  is  No.  32  ? 

Mr.  Zeioleb.  That  is  identified  as  a  white  spruce. 

The  Chaibman.  You  only  counted  out  as  far  as  40  years.  What 
was  the  diameter  on  the  basis  of  40  years. 

Mr.  Zeioleb.  6.8  inches. 

The  Chaibman.  It  grew  much  more  slowly  after  that  time,  this 
specimen  did,  until  it  reached  a  greater  age,  and  then  it  commenced 
to  grow  more  rapidly  again.  No.  33  is  also  from  the  Wolf  River  Paper 
Company.     You  coimted  out  on  that  as  far  as  113  ^ears. 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  No.  33  was  identified  as  a  larch,  with  a  diameter  at 
113  years  of  10.06  inches. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  white  spruce,  not- 
withstanding the  identification.  Those  people  generally  know  the 
difference,  easily  enough,  between  spruce  ana  tamarack,  and  I  think 
they  do  not  aim  to  use  tamarack  in  that  mill. 

Mr.  ZiEOLEB.  I  find,  however,  that  in  the  limiber  concerns  jack 
pine  often  passes  as  white  pine  in  the  lumber  pile. 

The  Chaibman.  Oh,  yes;  but  they  do  that  purposely. 

1^.  ZiEGLEB.  They  would  not  acknowledge  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Iney  acknowledge  it  to  us  right  along;  they  find 
^ood  jack  pine  mixed  in  with  white  pine,  and  they  sometimes  run  it 
m  as  white  pine. 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  But  lots  of  the  men  on  the  outside  by  examining  the 
grain  could  not  as  easily  tell  a  larch,  at  least,  from  a  spruce,  as  they 
could  a  pine  from  a  spruce. 

1^  The  Chaibman.  Of  course  when  all  of  these  samples  go  to  the  mill 
they  have  the  bark  on  them. 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  These  are  all  samples  we  picked  up  in  the  mill 
that  had  been  rossed  in  the  mill;  but  as  they  go  into  the  mill  they  all 
have  their  bark  on. 

1^.  ZiEGLEB.  Would  they^  however,  reject  a  piece  of  tamarack  if 
it  came  along,  since  it  contams  no  pitch? 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  know  that  they  would,  but  they  are  rather 
particular  at  this  mill  about  what  they  use,  and  they  get  their  spruce 
from  the  people  in  that  locality  as  a  rule. 
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Mr.  ZiEOLER.  If  you  wish,  I  can  take  back  those  specimens  that 
you  are  doubtful  about,  and  I  can  have  them  put  under  the  com- 
pound microscope.  The  cells  of  the  wood  will  tell  the  difference 
between  a  spruce  and  a  larch  and  give  an  absolute  identification. 
Between  the  different  species  of  spruce  there  is  more  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  structure  there  is  so  similar. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  important,  except 
to  determine  the  use  of  the  larch  for  ground  wood.  What  do  they 
make  there  at  the  Wolf  River  Mill?  They  make  sulphite,  four 
grinders :  ground  wood  and  sulphite.  I  think  we  got  those  from  the 
ground-wood  mill.    However,  I  am  not  absolutely  certain. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  examine  these  again, 
and  be  definite  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  I  will  write  to  the  man  there 
and  ask  him  if  he  knows  he  is  using  larch? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  He  might  not  know  that  an  occasional  piece  goes 
through.  He  might  say  that  he  is  not,  and  yet  there  might  be  an 
occasional  piece  go  through. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be,  but  there  are  three  specimens 
here  marked  as  larch  that  we  picked  up  at  random  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  rather  a  large  proportion  of  larch  if  they  are 
not  using  larch. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  piece  picked  up  at  Johnsonburg  in  a 
forest  that  had  never  been  cut  over,  so  they  stated.  This  is  No.  35. 
It  was  a  small  tree  under  large  trees.  You  have  it  marked  dogwood. 
When  we  cut  it  we  supposed  it  was  a  hard  maple.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  very  important.  At  any  rate,  the  age  is  marked  at  84  years, 
with  a  diameter  of  what? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Four  and  four-tenths  inches. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  mighty  pretty  piece  of  wood,  whatever  it 
is. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  They  use  dogwood  for  bobbins,  I  think,  and  for  furni- 
ture, occasionally,  when  it  gets  large  enough. 

The  Chairman.  No.  36  is  a  yellow  birch  which  was  cut  in  clear 
second-growth  timber  where  evidently  the  original  forest  had  been 
quite  thoroughly  cleared  off,  and  it  was  growing  quite  dense;  that  is, 
not  the  birch,  but  the  trees  of  different  varieties.  You  have  the  age 
of  that  marked  as  22  years. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  The  diameter  was  3.1  inches.  That  was  identified 
as  yellow  birch. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  cut  at  Lanigan  Run,  Johnsonburg.  No. 
35  we  cut  under  the  shade  at  Buck  Eun,  Johnsonburg.  Thirty-seven 
is  a  beech. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  I  have  37  down  here  as  a  beech. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  cut  under  the  same  conditions  as  No.  36. 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  That  is  34  years  old:  2.6  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  No.  38,  hard  maple,  23  years  old.  What  was  the 
diameter  of  that? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  2.4  inches.     We  identified  it  as  hard  maple. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-nine  is  20  years  of  age;  hemlock  cut  under 
the  same  conditions  as  No.  36.     Is  that  what  you  have  itt 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  No.  39  is  identified  as  hemlock,  20  years  old,  1.8 
inches  in  diameter.  No.  40  is  identified  also  as  hemlock,  20  years  of 
age,  1.6  inches  in  diameter. 
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They  came  out  the  same  number  of  years.  It  looks  as  if  they 
might  have  come  from  the  same  tree  at  slightly  different  points.  Ot 
course  they  could  not  have  been  adjacent,  because  they  are  slightly 
different  in  size. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  did  not  come  out  of  the  same  tree,  • 
because  I  cut  them  down.  I  just  took  a  small  piece  out  of  the  tree.  I 
cut  No.  40  down.  That  was  growing  in  low  groxmd  along  the  west 
branch  of  the  Clarion  River  at  Johnsonburg.  That  is  20  years  of  age. 
But  the  other,  No.  39,  was  a  hemlock,  which  was  growing  in  tne 
second-growth  forest  with  the  birch  and  beech  and  hard  maple 
samples. 

Tnis  is  20  years  of  age.  It  was  growing  in  a  fairly  thick  second- 
growth  forest,  and  it  was  cut  down  where  the  man  who  was  with  us 
was  quite  certain  when  we  looked  at  that  forest  that  it  could  not  be 
over  8  or  10  or  12  years  of  age.  I  guessed  it  to  be  more.  We  had  a 
man  with  us  with  an  ax,  so  that  when  any  dispute  would  arise  as  to 
the  age  of  any  one  of  these  trees  it  was  cut  down :  and  I  wanted  to  get 
the  a^e  of  a  hemlock  tree  there  growing  under  tnose  conditions  and  I 
had  him  cut  that  down  for  that  purpose.  Then  afterwards  I  cut  down 
the  hemlock  myself  and  just  took  a  small  piece  out  of  it. 

We  have  a  lot  more  of  these  samples  nere.  Could  you  send  some 
one  up  here  to  go  over  these  ? 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  Yes.  You  simply  want  the  rings  counted  and  the 
diameters  measured  as  we  have  done  with  these  others? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZiEOLER.  You  want  no  identification? 

The  Chairman.  No.  These  are  all  marked  as  to  what  they  are, 
and  I  guess  they  are  identified  sufficiently. 

Mr.  Kellooo.  It  sajrs  on  these  samples  '^  spruce,"  but  it  does  not 
attempt  to  say  what  kind  of  spruce  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  No.  But  tney  are  all  marked  ^as  to  where  they 
are  from.  Most  of  them  are  from  Canada,  I  think.  I  guess  they 
would  aU  be  the  red  spruce. 

EXPERIMENTS   WITH   CORNSTALKS  AND  OTHER  ANNUALS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  EDWIH  SUTESMEISTEB. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  am  an  expert.  I  have  charge  of  the  laborar 
tory  where  we  are  conducting  wood-pulp  experiments. 

'the  Chairman.  Have  you  had  charge  of  the  experiments  being  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Cbeairman.  Who  is  the  gentleman  over  there  who  also  has 
special  charge? 

Mr.  SiTTERBfEiSTER.  Doctor  Cobb. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  experiments  you  have  been  carry- 
ing on;  and,  by  the  way,  first,  are  these  experiments  that  have  been 
going  on  for  years  or  are  they  experiments  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  made  last  year? 
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Mr.  SuTEBMEiSTER.  They  are  in  connection  with  the  appropriation 
made  last  year.  Which  do  you  wish  to  hear  about  first,  the  corn- 
stalk experiments? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  which  you  take  up  first. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Then,  1  will  take  up,  first,  the  cornstalk  experi- 
ments. The  cornstalks  we  used  were  local  growth,  from  Silver 
Springs,  Md. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  com? 

Mr.  SxTTERMEisTER.  The  kind  of  com  I  am  not  sure  about.  It  was 
probably  the  ordinary  field  com  grown  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
stalks  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Sherwood. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Chicago? 

Mr.  SuTBRMEiSTER.  Of  Chicago. 

The  CoAiRMAN.  Did  he  make  the  laboratory  experiments? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEB.  He  was  present  when  tne  first  ones  were  made, 
but  has  not  been  there  during  tne  latter  part  of  the  experiments. 

The  C^iRMAN.  He  called  on  me  in  Chicago  and  told  me  that  he 
had  been  conducting  the  experiments.  That  was  last  summer  some 
time,  or  in  the  fall  some  time? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Ycs;  he  was  here  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  He  thinks  he  has  some  special  process^  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  The  special  part  that  he  has  consists  in  a  sepa- 
rator for  separating  the  long  fiber  rrom  the  pith. 

The  Chairman.  1  inyited  him  to  appear  before  the  committee  to 
testify,  but  he  thought  it  mi^ht  be  at  that  time  an  injury  to  his  busi- 
ness and  the  deyelopment  of  it,  if  he  did  appear,  and  ne  preferred  not 
to ;  and  while  he  did  not  decline,  I  did  not  reel  that  we  ought  to  require 
him  to  testify. 

I^Ir.  SUTERMEISTER.  We  haye  made  about  28  different  cooks  of  this 
material  under  yarying  conditions.  We  haye  separated  the  long  fiber 
from  the  pith,  and  I  haye  samples  here  of  each  kind,  both  bleached 
and  unbleached.  ^  The  durations  of  our  cooks  haye  been  from  about 
two  and  one-half  hours  up  to  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Descrioe  to  us  the  process  that  you  used,  from  the 
be^innmg  until  the  end. 

Sir.  SuTERMEiSTER.  The  cornstalks  are  put  through  a  feed  cutter 
to  cut  them  into  short  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a  hair  long,  and  they 
are  washed  in  a  hogshead  with  a  stream  of  water  to  get  on  field  dirt. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  leayes  on  or  off? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  The  leayes  and  husks  and  all  are  left  on.  The 
entire  plant  is  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  root  and  the  ear. 
After  washing,  they  are  drained. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  wash  them? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  They  are  washed  in  a  hogshead  with  water, 
sousing  them  up  and  down  to  allow  the  dirt  to  wash  off  and  sink  to 
the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  You  wash  them  with  water  only? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  You  wash  them  on  the  theory  that  the  dirt  will 
sink? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  get  a 
yery  thorough  separation  of  dirt  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  the  sand  out? 
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Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Wo  get  the  sand  out  and  the  coarse  dirt,  but 
fine  clay  soil,  which  sticks  to  the  stalk  very  tenaciously,  will  not  be 
pemovea. 

The  Chairman.  No.    How  much  of  a  process  is  it  to  wash  themt 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  It  is  not  a  very  long  process.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  working  the  process  commercially,  I  think  it  would  not  be 
necessiury  to  wash  them. 

The  Ohairman.  How  do  you  cut  them  up,  to  begin  with  ? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  With  an  ordinary  feed  cutter,  such  as  is  used 
on  the  farm  for  cutting  ensUage. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  a  r^ular  ensilage  cutter? 

Mi.  Sutermeister.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  small  one.  We  do  not  run  it 
by  power,  but  it  is  a  regular  ensilage  cutter,  such  as  is  used  on  a  small 
scale  on  the  farm. 

The  stalk  after  washing  is  allowed  to  drain  a  few  moments  to  let 
most  of  the  water  drain  off,  and  then  we  wei^h  out  a  sample  of  about 
25  poimds  which  we  use  for  th^  cook.  That  is  placed  in  a  small  steel 
digester.  The  digester  is  about  80  inches  in  diameter  and  about  4 
feet  high.  The  top  and  bottom  consist  of  cones.  The  cornstalk 
being  placed  in  that,  a  certain  amount  of  caustic-soda  liquor  is  put  in. 
The  per  cent  of  caustic  soda  is  figured  on  bone-dry  weight  of  the  stalk. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  It  is  figured  on  bone-dry  weight,  absolutely 
dry  material  that  we  put  in  there.  We  determine  the  moisture  in  the 
stalks  as  we  put  them  in,  in  order  to  base  everything  on  the  absolutely 
dry  stalk.  It  is  the  only  scientific  and  absolutely  satisfactory  way  to 
do  it.  We  run  in  the  caustic-soda  liquor  and  we  add  a  certain  amount 
of  water  to  that  in  the  digester  in  order  to  get  enough  hq^uor  to  cover 
the  stalk  with  the  caustic-soda  solution.  Then  the  head  is  put  en  the 
digester,  the  head  being  merelv  a  cover  to  close  the  opening  through 
which  we  put  the  stalks  in,  ana  we  turn  on  steam  pressiu*e,  hve  steam 
being  blown  directly  into  the  digester.  The  ceokmg  is  continued  for 
varymg  lengths  of  time,  from  two  and  one-half  hours  to  seven  or  eight 
hours. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Hew  do  you  determine  the  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  We  aetermine  that  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
quality  of  the  stock  that  we  desire,  and  also  by  the  steam  pressure 
which  we  use.  A  high  steam  pressure  will  complete  the  cook  in  a 
shorter  time  than  a  lew  steam  pressure  and  will  give  practically  the 
same  results. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  a  steam  pressure?  Give  us  the  actual 
facts. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  I  have  cooked  most  of  these  cooks  at  110 
pounds  steam  pressure. 

The  Chairman.  Hew  long  does  it  take? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Two  and  one-half  hours  to  three  hours 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  result. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  quality  of  the  pulp  that  you 
desired  being  affected  by  the  length  of  cook.     How  is  that? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  If  it  is  not  cooked  long  enough  seme  of  the 
fiber  bundles  in  the  stalk  are  not  completely  separated,  and  the 
fiber  comes  out  what  we  call  shievy. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean) 
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Mr.  SuTERMEisTEB.  It  is  a  technical  term  applied  to  portions  of 
the  material  that  are  not  thoroughly  cooked  and  broken  apart. 
For  instance,  in  cooking  wood,  it  would  be  applied  to  little  slivers 
of  wood  which  have  escaped  the  cooking  action,  and  in  the  same  way 
it  applies  to  pieces  of  the  cornstalk  which  have  not  been  thoroughly 
disintegrated.  I  can  show  it  to  you  best,  perhaps,  in  some  of  these 
specimens. 

The  Chaieman.  No;  I  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  I  think  you  have  the  worst  one  right  here 
[indicating  sample^.  We  would  consider  that  a  shievy.  Those  long 
pieces  show  unsatisfactory  cooking  conditions  in  some  part  of  the 
process.  Now,  after  the  cook  has  gone  for  the  length  of  time  which 
we  decided  on  before  starting  the  cook,  the  stock  is  blown  out 
through  a  2-inch  pipe  into  a  pit  with  a  perforated  false  bottom. 
The  fiber  stays  on  the  top  of  the  false  bottom  and  the  liquor  drains 
through,  ana  after  determining  its  volume  and  saving  a  sample 
for  analysis  is  run  to  waste.  The  stock  is  washed  in  tnis  pit  and 
is  then  pressed  and  samf>led  in  order  to  determine  the  moisture  in  it. 
In  this  maimer  we  determine  the  amount  of  the  dry  fiber  present. 
After  doing  that  we  screen  it  in  order  to  separate  the  shievies  and 
uncooked  portions  from  the  good  fiber,  and  then  in  most  cases  we 
run  it  through  Mr.  Sherwood's  separator  in  order  to  separate  the 

Eith  from  the  long  fiber,  and  then  it  is  made  up  into  sheets  on  a  small 
and  mold  in  order  to  get  the  stock  into  condition  where  we  can 
store  it.    That  is,  briefly,  the  process  that  we  put  the  stalks  through. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much  fiber  do  you  get  out  of  a  ton  of  stalk? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  From  a  ton  of  stalks  we  should  get  about  850 
pounds  of  fiber.  Of  that  850  pounds  just  about  two-thirds  consists 
of  this  pith  or  short  fiber.     The  other  third  is  long  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  fiber  to  the  pith? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No;  it  is  very  short  fiber.  It  is  almost  all 
globular  cells. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  look  to  me  as  though  it  had  any  fiber 
to  it  at  all,  in  this  sample.     There  may  be  a  little  fiber. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  this  we  have  here,  the  paper  or  the  pulp? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  That  is  the  pulp,  or  rather  it  is  pith  piup  made 
up  into  sheets.  It  could  not  be  called  paper.  The  pith  would  have 
to  be  made  into  specialties. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  that  [indicating  sample]?  That  is  paper,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No,  sirj  this  is  bleached  pulp.  There  [pre- 
senting another  sample]  is  the  long  fiber  in  the  unbleached  condition, 
and  here  are  some  oi  the  sheets  wnich  have  been  bleached. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  is  the  pulp,  then,  and  not  paper? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs.  We  inake  no  finisned  paper  down  there 
whatever. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  you  have  nothing  to  show  what  kind  of  paper  is 
made  out  of  comstalKs? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  much  space  does  a  ton  of  cornstalks 
occupy  ? 

Mr.' SUTERMEISTER.  I  could  Hot  tell  you,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  cords  are  there  in  a  toni 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  if  the  stalk  was 
baled  mider  heavy  pressure  you  could  get  a  ton  of  stalks  in  a  fairly 
small  space. 

The  Chairman.  Take  ordinary  cornstalks  that  are  not  baled,  how 
many  cords  would  there  be  in  a  ton?  That  is  really  the  practical 
proposition  in  the  question  of  making  paper  out  of  cornstalks. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  It  would  be  merely  a  rough  ^ess  if  I  told  you. 
I  should  say  it  would  be  something  over  three  cords. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  that  ton  you  would  get  about  as  much 
pulpy  material  from  the  digestor,  or  not  quite  as  much,  as  you  would 
CTom  a  cord  of  wood? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Not  quitc. 

The  Chairman.  About  850  pounds? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.   YcS. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  two-thirds  is  pith? 
Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Approximately. 
The  Chairman.  When  it  is  separated? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  something  less  than  300  poimds 
of  fiber  from  a  ton  of  cornstalks? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  From  wood  you  would  get  a  thousand  pounds 
from  a  cord? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  varfcs  with  the  process.  The  soda  process 
on  poplar  wood  yields  about  1,200  pounds  to  the  cord. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  yielded  on  the 
average  about  a  thousand  pounds,  about  the  same  as  the  sulphite 
process;  but  if  it  is  1,200  pounds  under  the  soda  process,  for  a  ton  of 
wood  you  would  get  between  500  and  600  pounds,  probably  ? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  would  be  a  Uttle  more  than  that.  I  think 
a  cord  of  poplar  wood  weighs  about  3,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  x\  cord  of  spruce  wood  w^eighs  about  4,200  pounds 
before  it  is  dried,  I  tliink. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Havc  you  any  figures  on  the  weight  per  cord? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  the  weij^ht  per 
cord  is.  It  depends  very  largely  on  the  seasoning  conditions,  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  a  cord  of  spruce  wood  weighs  about 
4,200  pounds.  As  I  remember  it,  it  weighs  about  4,200  pounds. 
Of  course,  the  practical  question  in  relation  to  cornstalks  is  the  cost 
of  the  production.  No  one  doubts  that  you  can  make  paper  out  of 
cornstalks.     You  can  make  paper  out  of  orchids,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  dark-colored  stuff  is  made  from  the  pitn  [indicating 
samples]? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.    Ycs. 

Mr.  Sims.  Will  that  make  paper? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  It  wdll  make  a  certain  sort  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  run  over  a  paper  machine 
such  as  they  have  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  Could  it  be  used  by  mixing  it  with  other  fibers,  to  make 
a  useful  quality  of  paper? 
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Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEK.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Judging  solely  by  the  looks  of  it  and  tearing  it, 
it  has  not  nearly  so  much  nber  in  it  as  ground  wood  has. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  It  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  a  few  kinds  of  ground  wood  that 
will  hold  together  to  run  over  a  wet  machine. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  Did  Mr.  Sherwood  show  you  any  of  his 
samples? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  he  did  not.  That  is,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  can  make  the  conversion.  The  question 
is  as  to  the  expense  of  it.  Personally)  I  never  have  taken  any  stock 
in  the  experiment  at  all.  I  would  like  to  be  convinced  to  tne  con- 
trary, but  I  believe  it  will  cost  more  to  assemble  the  cornstalks  than 
it  does  to  make  groimd  wood. 

Mr.  SuTERBfEiSTER.  I  have  no  figures  on  the  cost  of  assembling  or 
handling  of  the  stalks. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  You  have  not  made  any  sulphite  out  of  this? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir. 

In  the  soda  process  the  caustic  soda  is  the  strong  alkali  that  they 
use  for  making  soap. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  they  call  condensed  lyet 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  that  was  a  potash? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Caustic  soaa  and  caustic  potash  are  very 
simUar.  They  would  serve  the  same  purpose  in  this  work.  This 
pith  material  has  a  certain  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  for? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  can  be  made  into  a  grease-proof  paper.  I 
have  made  this  into  paper  that  I  wrapped  up  machine  oil  in  and  left 
it  standing  overnight^  and  it  had  not  soaked  through  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Sims.  Paper  made  from  the  pith? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  From  the  pith ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  you  can  make  it  into 
anything  in  the  way  or  a  sheet  with  any  machinery  that  is  now 
known. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  You  Can  run  it  over  a  Fourdrinier  machine. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tried  it  ? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  At  the  Cumberland  mills. 

The  Chairman.  This  pith  ? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Pith  from  cornstalks.    Not  this. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  produce?  Have  you  any  samples 
of  that? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir;  not  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  at  all? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  think  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  you  have  been  running  it  over  a  Fourdrinier 
machine,  I  should  think  you  would  want  to  have  a  sample  of  it. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  can  probably  find  some  at  the  house  and 
bring  it  to  you  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Sims.  Some  of  the  paper  made  from  the  pith? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  From  the  pith;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Without  the  infbrmixture  of  any  other  substance? 

Mr.  SuTEEMEiSTEE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  might  do  that.  They  seem  unable  to  success- 
fully run  the  ground  wood  by  itself  over  a  Fourdrinier  machine  and 
make  it  work,  and  it  has  a  great  deal  more  fiber  than  this,  and  the 
fiber  is  what  holds  it  together. 

Mr.  SuTBBMEisTER.   X  es. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  a  question  whether  you  can  run  it  over. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  We  iiave  made  a  continuous  web  of  it.' 

ITie  Chaibman.  What  length  web? 

Mr.  SuTEBMEisTEB.  I  could  Hot  tell  you  the  length.  They  reeled 
it  up. 

Tne  Chaibman.  Have  you  been  in  the  paper  miUs  very  much? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  I  worked  in  one  for  eight  years. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ought  to  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Practically,  as  well  as  theoretically. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  some  paper  bleached  and  imbleached? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes,  sir;  bleached. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  some  of  the  imbleached  paper  made  from 
the  pith? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  The  paper  was  made  back  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  cellulose  fiber  out  of  any  vegetable 
that  grows,  I  suppose?  All  vegetables  have  some  cellulose  fiber 
in  them? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  as  to  the  amount  you  can  get, 
and  as  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  And  the  quality  of  the  material  after  it  has 
been  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  have  not  proceeded  far  enough  to 
make  any  estimate,  I  suppose,  of  the  cost  of  making  fiber  from  corn- 
stalks? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  estimate 
on  it  quite  yet.  I  presume. the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  ^oing 
to  ^et  statistics  of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  material.  That  is  up 
to  tnem,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  they  furnished  the  material  to  our  laboratory, 
Mr.  Mann,  that  we  are  testing.  We  have  not  got  far  enoiigh  along 
yet  to  make  a  definite  report.  The  experiments  are  running  right 
straight  along.  This  is  some  of  the  stun  that  has  been  recently  run 
through. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  you  find  something  that  these  pith  sheets 
can  be  used  for,  or  the  pith  can  be  used  for,  of  course  the  process  is 
wholly  impracticable. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes.  Will  you  notice  the  folding  qualities  of 
this  sheet  I  have  here.  Crease  it  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  jp^ou  can 
hardly  make  it  crack  at  all.  If  you  will  try  this  one,  this  has  a 
little  more  of  the  long  fiber  in  it  [indicating  sample]. 
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That  will  probably  make  very  good  material  for  folding  box 
boards,  or  something  of  that  sort,  where  color  is  of  no  importance. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  pith  fiber  sheet  marked  ''Pitn  with  a 
little  fiber.     Soda  cook,  seven  hours." 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  pith  have  to  be  cooked  longer? 
Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  Thcv  are  all  cooked  together.    The  separation 
takes  place  after  cooking. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  difference?  What  ii  the  cause 
of  cooking  some  of  these  seven  hours  and  some  of  the  others  two  and 
three-ouarters  and  three  hours? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  We  have  tried  various  lengths  of  time  and 
varying  amounts  of  caustic  soda  and  varying  pressures  in  order  to  see 
whfch  process  gave  us  the  best  fiber,  the  highest  yield,  or  was  the  most 
advantageous  all  around. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  Take  this  marked  "Pith  with  a  little  fiber;"  does 
that  mean  that  that  is  the  way  it  came  from  the  digestor? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No,  sir;  the  fiber  and  pith  were  separated  first 
and  then  we  put  back  a  small  proportion  of  long  fiber  with  the  pith. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  material  that  comes  out  before  they 
are  separated?    Have  you  any  of  that  here? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No,  sir;  Ihavenot  any  of  ithere;  we  have  not 
made  up  any  sheets  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Whynot? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Well,  I  could  not  see  any  use  in  it,  because 
when  it  is  with  the  pith,  the  long  fiber  is  too  hard  tor  any  kind  of  paper 
I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  rattlcs  [illustrating  with  sample].  That  is 
what  we  call  a  hard  paper.  That  long  fiber  which  you  nave  there  is  a 
soft  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  it  is  the  pith  that  makes  the  rattle. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Yes;  but  when  the  two  are  mixed  the  product 
is  too  hard. 

The  Chairman.  This  pith  tears  very  easily,  and  it  has  not  much 
fiber.  Supposing  you  left  the  fiber  in  it,  it  would  not  tear  so  easily, 
of  course. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir;  this  would  represent  more  nearly  the 
condition  of  the  ori^al  fiber,  but  that  has  less  of  the  long  fiber  than 
the  fullproduct  as  it  comes  from  the  digester. 

The  CSsAiRMAN.  The  fiber  itself  which  you  get,  which  I  suppose  is 
almost  clear  cellulose  fiber 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Very  nearly.  . 

The  Chairman  "(continuing).  Is  much  like  soda  fiber  produced  by 
any  process? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
that  bng  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  amount  you  get  is  not  very  large,  and  the 
pith  you  get  in  sheets  when  dried  is  altogether  too  stiff  and  hard  for 
any  ordinary  paper? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  writing  or  printing  paper. 
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Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEB.  The  pith  would  probably  have  to  be  made 
into  specialties. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  how  far  there  is  a  demand  for 
specialties.     This  is  very  stiff,  but  not  very  tough. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  very  tough  in  tearing. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  thick  enough  it  might  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a  board ;  but  would  not  that  be  rather  an  expensive  process 
to  make  boards? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEB.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  could  be  made  into  a 
semitransparent  grease-proof  specialty  of  some  sort.  You  have  seen 
these  transparent  papers  whicn  are  used  for  wrapping  up  bottles — 
chemical  bottles  especially.  A  great  many  times  when  you  buy  a  bot- 
tle of  chemical  from  the  dru^ist,  patent  medicine  or  something  of 
that  sort,  you  find  it  wrapped  in  a  semitransparent  wrapper. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  tnat  is  a  complete  semitransparent  wrapper 
and  is  a  very  high  grade  of  specialty. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  to  be  somewhat  tough? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  wrapper  that  is  not  semitransparent,  but 
is  partially  transparent,  which  would  also  hold  grease. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER  (after  examining  paper).     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  I  think  grease  would  go  through  it,  aa 
grease  would  go  through  this  [indicating  sample  of  pith].  Of  course, 
they  now  have  lots  of  Doard  in  which  they  can  put  grease  for  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  just  for  information.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  bears  particularly  on  what  we  are  speaking  of  now. 
What  is  the  material  that  is  used  m  trunks  and  suit  cases  that  are 
called  "  fiber  trunks  "or  "  fiber  suit  cases  ?"  They  have  them  now  and 
they  are  expensive;  high-priced,  but  very  durable.  They  are  called 
"fiber"  trunks  or  suit  cases. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  do  Hot  know  what  it  is.  I  have  never  hap- 
pened to  see  any  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  make  an  extremely  strong  paper 
out  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  a  stronger  paper  out  of  sulphite  than 
out  of  soda,  so  far  as  the  strength  is  concerned,  I  suppose;  although  I 
am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER,  This  very  strong  so-called  "Kraft"  paper  is 
made  out  of  soda  fiber.  The  percentage  of  bleach  which  I  have 
marked  on  here  is  the  amount  required  to  bring  the  fiber  up  to  a  stand- 
ard, made  by  taking  six  different  commercial  fibers  and  mixing  them 
in  equal  proportions  and  making  up  sheets  in  this  same  form.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  compound  commercial  color. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  what? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  A  sort  of  composite  commercial  color. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  mean  we  take  six  samples  of  commercial 
bleached  fiber,  such  as  is  sold  in  the  market,  and  mix  the  fibers  in 
equal  proportions,  and  then  we  make  up  sheets  of  this  same  form  on 
our  little  tiand  molds  and  use  those  sheets  as  a  standard  color. 
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The  Chairman.  This  does  not  look  as  though  that  had  very  much 
long  fiber  in  it — not  as  much  as  hemlock  sulphite. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEB.  It  is  not  as  long  as  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  herel 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  havo  some  sheets  of  cotton  stalk  here. 
Here,  first,  is  some  tule  grass,  some  that  Doctor  Cobb  sent  over  and 
wanted  us  to  try. 

Mr.  Sims.  Wnat  is  tule  grass? 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTEB.  It  is  a  grass  growing  in  California.  There  is 
probably  not  enough  of  it  to  ever  amount  to  anything  as  a  paper 
stock.     This  is  the  pith  and  this  is  the  long  fiber  [indicatmg  samples]. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  process  or  separating  the  fiber  from 
the  pith  pulp  after  the  cooking  process? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  We  have  a  trough  which  consists  of  per 
forated  sheet  metal,  with  very  fine  perforations,  and  in  that  trough, 
fitting  closely  to  the  sides,  there  is  a  helicoid  conveyer,  which  turns 
the  pulp  over  and  over  in  passing  through  the  trougn,  and  while  the 
pulp  is  turning  in  that  way  a  stream  of  water  is  sprayed  on  it,  and  the 
long  fiber  is  carried  on  by  the  conveyer  and  the  short  fiber  is  washed 
out  from  it  and  passes  cut  through  the  perforations  in  the  base  of 
the  troug^h,  and  is  run  off  into  a  separate  tank. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  these  samples  of  the  cornstalk  that 
you  have  here  your  long  fiber  seems  to  be  of  much  lighter  color  than 
the  pith. 

Mr.  SuTEBMEiSTEB.  Ycs,  sir;  very  much  lighter.^ 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  suppose  it  would  be  just  the  opposite. 
The  pith  is  a  white  substance  and  the  cornstalk  is  not. 

Mr.  SuTEBMEiSTEB.  The  pith  apparently  dries  down  to  this  homy 
material,  and  I  think  the  physical  condition  of  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  color.  You  can  notice  the  difference  in  those  two  sheets 
[indicating  samples].  You  can  also  notice  the  difference  along  the 
edge  here  and  in  the  center.  I  do  not  know  why  there  is  that  differ- 
ence in  the  color,  but  I  think  it  must  be  due  to  a  different  physical 
condition  of  the  pith. 

Mr.  Sims.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  cotton  stalk,  if  you  are  through  with 
this.     Let  Mr.  Sutermeister  make  his  statement  about  cotton  stalks. 

Mr.  SUTEBMEISTEB.  We  put  the  cotton  stalk  through  about  the 
same  process  that  we  do  the  cornstalk.  It  has  to  be  crushed  rather 
fine  in  order  to  get  sufficient  penetration  of  the  liquor  for  good 
cooking. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  do  you  get  it;  run  it  through  the  feed  cutter? 

Mr.  SUTEBMEISTEB.  We  have  a  little  chopper,  which  has  a  knife 
moving  up  and  down,  and  we  feed  the  stalks  mto  it  endwise.  It  is  a 
crude  arrangement.  It  ought  to  be  passed  through  crushing  rolls  in 
order  to  spfit  the  stalk  as  well  as  cut  it.  After  treating  it  in  that 
way  the  process  is  practically  the  same  as  that  with  the  cornstalk. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  the  percentage  of  soda  in  the  cook? 

Mr.  SUTEBMEISTEB.  The  amount  of  caustic  soda  required  is  con- 
fiderably  more  than  that  required  for  cornstalk.  It  takes  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  cotton  stalks  in  order  to  give  it  a  satisfac- 
tory cooking.  It  requires  a  much  harder  treatment  than  cornstalks. 
It  takes  about  six  to  nine  hours  at  90  to  110  poimds  steam  pressure, 
and  the  yield  varies  from  35  to  about  43  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Sims.  No  pith  results  1 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEB.  There  is  no  pith. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  all  fiber? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEB.  It  IS  practically  aU  fiber.  Some  of  the  fiber 
is  very  short. 

Mr.  SiMs.  How  many  tons  of  cotton  stalk  will  it  take  to  make  1 
ton  of  pulp? 

Mr.  SuTEBMEisTEB.  It  would  take  about  2i  tons. 

I^Ir.  Sims.  And  then  the  pulp  is  all  fiber  pulp? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTEB.  Practically  all  fiber  pulp ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  very  much  long  fiber  about  that 
[indicating  sample]. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTEB.  No;  the  fiber  of  cotton  stalk  is  very  short. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  as  much  long  fiber  in  that  cotton 
stalk  as  we  find  in  lots  of  the  ground  wood. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  The  cotton  stalks  that  we  have  had  to  work 
with  have  been  old  and  somewhat  attacked  by  rot. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  were  not  fresh  stalks. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  They  were  not  fresh  stalks;  no,  sir;  and  I 
think  possibly  that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  low  yield 
and  the  poor  Quality  oif  the  product. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  hardly  thmk,  then,  that  the  cotton-stalk  test  was 
a  fair  test? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  average,  therefore,  is  not  reliable? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  is  not  to  be  relied  on  conclusively.  We 
must  make  more  tests  before  we  can  pass  satisfactorj^  judgment  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  as  to  cotton  stalks  that  it  takes  about  2) 
tons  of  stalks  to  make  1  ton  of  cotton  fiber  by  the  soda  process? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cords  does  it  take  under  ordinary, 
usual  conditions,  not  pressed,  to  make  a  ton  of  cotton  stalks? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  The  material  is  just  about  as  bulky  as  corn- 
stalks.    It  is  branchy  and  will  not  pack  close  together. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  really  more  difficult  to  handle  by  way  of  shipping, 
and  in  assembling,  than  cornstalks? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs;  it  would  not  adapt  itself  to  baling  at  all, 
I  think.     Cornstalks  might  be  baled. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  it  might  be  ground  and  shipped  in  the  groimd  state? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.    YcS. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  form  of  sacks  or  bales  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir;  you  could  pack  it  vey  closely  then. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  bale  cornstalks? 
.  Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  think  they  could  be  baled  in  a  macliine 
similar  to  a  hay  baler. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  can  slired  cornstalks  and  ship  them? 

The  Chairman.  You  could  shred  them  easily  enough  and  ship  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  could  use  the  shredded  stuff? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  has  got  to  be  shredded  or  cut  or  crushed 
before  we  can  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  but  that  would  involve  a  shredder  or  cutter 
in  every  place  where  tne  cornstalks  were  first  put  up,  and  shredded 
cornstalks  easily  heat  and  ferment,  which  would  probably  greatly 
deteriorate  them. 
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Mr.  Sims.  It  involves  it,  anyway,  if  you  feed  them.  They  do  have 
those  machines  on  every  large  farm,  anyway. 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEB.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  cornstalks  that 
I  forgot  to  mention.  We  can  take  the  cornstalk  after  it  is  packed 
into  the  digester,  and  extract  with  water,  under  pressure,  and  get  out 
an  extracted  material  which  can  be  used  after  evaporation  as  a  cattle 
fodder.  That  is,  we  evaporate  the  extract  which  we  obtain  to  a  semi- 
liquid  state  and  mix  it  with  some  ground  feed,. and  we  get  nearly  ail 
of  the  value  of  the  food  which  is  in  the  cornstalk. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see;  when  you  run  these  through 
caustic  soda  the  caustic  soda  eats  up  the  intercellular  matter,  does 
it  noti 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Yes;  and  changes  its  chemical  condition 
entirely. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  that  back? 

Mr^  SuTERMEiSTEB.  We  extract  with  water  before  we  add  the 
caustic  soda. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  wash  it  first  for  the  food  substance  before 
putting  in  the  caustic  sodat 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTEB.  Yes;  and  then  pack  it  into  the  digester. 

The  Chairman.  You  first  pack  it  into  the  digester) 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTEB.   YcS. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  do  what! 

Mr.  SuTBBMEiSTER.  We  add  water  and  turn  on  the  steam,  and  ex- 
tract under  a  slight  pressure — only  15  or  20  pounds — and  draw  oflf 
the  liquid.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  soluble  matter  in  the 
cornstalk. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  liquid  will  you  get  in  a  ton  of 
cornstalks! 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  We  get  from  a  ton  of  cornstalks  about  300 
pounds  of  dry  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  dry  matter  consist  of,  chemically! 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  It  is  in  large  proportion  glucose — sugars. 
There  is  about  14  to  15  per  cent  ash,  about  40  per  cent  glucose,  and 
there  is  3  or  4  per  cent  of  other  sugars.  There  is  about  9  per  cent 
of  proteid  matter.  ^ 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  a  pretty  good  foodstuff! 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.   I  cs,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  cattle.  Nothing  of  that  sort  can  be  derived  from 
the  cotton  stalk,  can  it! 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  is,  I  believe,  a 
medicinal  extract  from  roots  of  cornstalks,  but  I  do  not  imagine  the 
demand  for  it  would  be  very  great. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  what  the  medicinal  matter  is! 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  roots  of  cornstalks! 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  use  the  root  of  the  cotton  stalk,  though! 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  experiments  led  you  to  believe  that 
you  can  reduce  a  ton  of  cornstalks  or  cotton  stalks  to  pulp  by  the  soda 
process  for  less  than  you  can  reduce  a  ton  of  wood  for! 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  With  cotton  stalks,  I  should  say  no.  For 
cornstalks,  I  should  say  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  less?  What  do  you  figure  it  costs  per 
ton? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  cost.  The  cotton 
stalks  require  over  30  per  cent  of  caustic  coda,  whereas  we  can  treat 
the  cornstalks  with  18  per  cent.     Poplar  wood  requires  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairbian.  Are  you  figuring  upon  the  soda  being  lost? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEB.  !No,  sir;  recovered.  The  soda  can  be  recov- 
ered just  as  well  with  cornstalks  as  it  can  with  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  understand;  but  in  your  experiments  you 
do  not  recover  it? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  We  have  not  recovered  it;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  experiments  have  you  made? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  We  have  tried  some  rice  straw.  The  rice 
straw  has  a  pith  which  is  rather  finer  than  that  of  the  cornstalk,  and 
the  product  is  very  markedly  different.  There  are  the  piths  from 
rice  straw.  Here  are  three  samples  that  are  made  up  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent form  [exhibiting  samples]. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  markedly  different  from  the 
cornstalk  piths? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  Is  uot  SO  hard  and  homv. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  other. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  difference  if  it  were  as  thick  t 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  There  would  be,  yes,  sir.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  shrinkage,  too.  That  sheet  was  made  on  the  same 
hand  mold  as  the  sheets  of  cornstalk.  That  is  not  a  full  sheet  of 
that  cornstalk  thatyou  have  there. 

The  Chairman.  Tiie  cornstalk  is  thicker. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  it  is  thicker,  but  the  difference  may  be 
due  to  shrinkage.  They  are  made  with  the  same  hand  mold  and 
have  the  same  superficial  area  when  they  are  made,  and  if  the  corn- 
stalk shrinks  inwardly  from  the  edges,  if  vou  have  the  same  super- 
ficial area  and  you  push  it  up  into  half  that  area,  you  have  got  to 
have  it  thicker. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  means  it  may  shrink  this  way,  as  well  as  that  way 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  But  about  the  thickness  of  it.  That  depends  on 
the  thickness  of  it  when  it  runs  over. the  machine?  You  can  make  it 
twice  as  thick  as  that  if  you  want  to? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  Yes,  but  if  you  make  a  sheet  12  inches  wide 
and  shrink  it  down  to  6  inches  wide,  in  all  probability  yrou  will  have 
it  about  twice  as  thick  when  you  get  through.  When  it  is  wet  it  is 
about  the  consistency  of  cream  of  wheat.  You  can  imagine  trying  to 
make  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  cream  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  on  a  wet  machine,  they  do  not  use  any- 
thing as  thick  as  that.  You  have  no  way  of  doing  it  so  that  you  keep 
winding  it  over? 

^  Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  No,  sir.     Here  is  some  of  the  long  fiber  fi'om 
rice  straw. 

The  Chairman.  Rice  straw  ought  to  make  a  very  fine  paper; 
does  it? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  think  it  would;  yes,  sir.  We  have  made  no 
paper  down  there,  and  we  can  not  tell  absolutely,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  can  not  make  a  good  grade  of  rice  paper. 
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The  CBaibman.  Is  paper  on  the  market  known  as  ''rice  paper" 
made  out  of  ricet 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  I  have  seen  some  rice  paper  that  waa  made 
out  of  rags  entirely,  and  I  have  also  seen  some  that  waa  made  out  of 
e:round  wood.  You  never  can  tell  from  the  name  what  the  paper 
has  in  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  this  prospectus  which  you  have  handed  to  me  a  propo- 
sition to  sell  stock  in  something? 

Mr.  SuTESHEiSTEB.  YeS;  sir;  but  there  are  some  samples  of  paper 
in  there  that  are  claimed  to  be  made  from  cotton  stalks. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  SuTERifEisTER.  Whether  they  are  or  not  I  could  not  tell.  I 
have  not  examined  them.  It  is  fairly  short  fiber,  but  it  is  fiber  that 
will  make  a  very  good  grade  of  paper.  The  length  of  fiber  is  not  so 
important  aa  the  ratio  between  the  length  and  width.  If  you  have 
a  short  fiber  which  is  very  narrow,  it  will  make  a  better  sheet  than  a 
lonff  fiber  which  is  very  broad. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  do  not  want  a  fiber  that  is  too  long, 
that  is  true,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  very  short  fiber;  that  is,  that  is  tlie 
way  it  seems  to  me,  looking  at  it  now.  It  looks  more  like  ground 
wood. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  It  has  not  the  length  of  spruce  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  experiments  have  you  madet 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  Thcsc  are  all  that  we  have.  We  have  worked 
on  these  things  down  there  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industnr. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  experimented  at  any  time  with  any 
other  articles  in  the  way  of  materials  for  pulp  makmgl 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  ou  mean  either  here  or  in  my  own  private 
work  with  private  concerns  t 

The  Chairman.  Either  one. 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  working  with  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  A  Uttlc  ovcr  a  year.  A  year  ago  last  Septem- 
ber I  entered  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  engaged  in  before? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  I  was  a  paper-mill  chemist  at  the  Cumberland 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Cumberland  mills? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Ycs,  sir;  we  were  experimenting  there  con- 
tinually on  various  things. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  woods? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Not  entirely,  no.  They  are  trying  corn- 
stalks there  to  quite  an  extent,  in  an  experimental  way.  They  have 
tried  esparto. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  It  is  a  grass. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  in  this  country  to  any  great  extent, 
because  it  is  not  profitable  to  get  it  here.    It  makes  fine  paper? 

Mr.  SUTERMEISTER.  Most  excellent  paper,  but  the  fiber  in  corn- 
stalks is  just  as  good  aa  that  in  esparto. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  get  as  much  fiber  per  ton  out  of  corn- 
stalks as  you  will  out  of  esparto. 
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Mr.  SuTERMEiSTER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  reason  esparto  is  not  used  in  this  country 
to  any  extent  is  because  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  laid  down  here, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  SxTTERMEiSTER.  In  good  part.  It  is  partly  because  it  requires 
special  machinery.  The  apparatus  which  is  used  for  wood  pulp 
could  not  be  used  for  esparto. 

The  Chairman.  .No. 

Mr.  SuTERMEisTER.  All  of  the  mills  that  have  been  put  up  in  this 
country  have  been  put  up  primarily  for  wood,  and  in  changing  to 
utilize  esparto  it  would  require  giving  up  present  machinery  and  put- 
ting in  new. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  the  production  of  the  pulp  that  requires 
different  machinery.  But  esparto  does  not  pay  here  when  we  have 
wood  so  cheap,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  SUTBRMEISTER.    No. 

Mr.  Sims.  Where  does  esparto  grass  come  from? 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  from  Spain,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  From  Spain  and  northern  Africa. 

I^fr.  Sims.  It  is  an  inn>orted  material? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.   i  es. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  more  or  less  of  it  imported  into  England  ? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  it  in  England.  It 
makes  a  very  soft  and  butky  paper.  We  can  get  almost  the  same 
bulk  by  using  soda  poplar  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  tried  only  the  soda  process? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes,  sir;  on  these  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  the  fiber  with  the  sulphur  process 
out  of  these  materials? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  I  would  not  like  to  say  either  way  at  present. 
I  have  tried  a  few  very  small  experiments  and  have  not  got  a  very 
good  product. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  less  expensive  under  the  sulphur 
process,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Probably,  very  slightly  less  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  stated  that  the  sulpnur  process  is 
cheaper  than  the  soda  process,  unless  you  are  where  you  get  very 
cheap  fuel  to  recover  the  soda  with. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  compared  with  ground  wood  pulp,  what  is  the  value 
of  soda  pulp? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  You  mean  the  actual  market  price? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  wood  pulp  is  worth  about  $20  a  ton,  a 
little  less  than  $20  a  ton  on  the  average.  It  is  a  little  higher  than 
that  now. 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Yes.  I  think  the  price  for  soda-pulp  fiber  is 
about  $45. 

Mr.  Sims.  Anyway,  it  is  worth  two  for  one. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  two  are  entirely  disassociated  in  this 
respect,  that  ground  wood  is  made  purely  with  water  power  which  is 
absolutely  of  no  value  so  far  as  the  soda  process  is  concerned,  or  very 
little  value.    The  Cumberland  mills  do  not  sell  their  soda  fiber? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Not  from  the  Cumberland  mills.  There  is 
some  fiber  sold  from  their  Yarmouthville  mills. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  experimented  with  any  other  woods  for 
making  fiber  than  those  ordinarily  used? 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEB.  We  have  tried  the  soda  process  on  spruce,  hem- 
lock, and  beech,  and  I  think  they  have  tried  some  maple  there.  This 
is  at  the  Cumberland  mills  that  1  am  referring  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  use  mainly  for  their  soda  fibers) 

Mr.  SuTERMEiSTEB.  Poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  aspen? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  Aspen. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  that  from? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  The  local  supply  all  through  Maine,  and  some 
down  through  New  Brunswick. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  large  or  small  stuff? 

Mr.  Sutermeister.  .It  varies  very  greatly.  I  have  seen  it  down  as 
small  as  3  or  4  inches,  and  from  that  all  the  way  up  to  20  or  24  inches. 

(At  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  December  23,  1908,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Select  Committee  on  Paper 

AND  Pulp  Investigation, 

Wednesday  J  December  SS,  1908. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  in  the  chair. 

STATEHEirX   OF  HB.    CHAELES   P.   HEILL,   OOHHISSIOHEB   OF 
LABOB,  ACCOMPAiTIED  BT  HB.  HEWTOBT  ADAMS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Neill. 

Mr.  Neill.  In  1907  there  were  96  mills  in  the  United  States  that 
made  news-print  paper.  Out  of  that  number  there  were  39  that  made 
news-print  paper  omy.  To  make  the  comparisons  jrou  asked  we  had 
to  eliminate  17  of  those  because  they  had  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  period.  We  found  20  mills  which  had  been 
in  existence  since  1 897  and  we  covered  1 8  of  those.  One  mill  in  Oregon 
was  not  visited  and  one  eastern  mill  was  not  considered,  because  it  did 
not  go  from  the  two  to  the  tliree  tour  system,  and  that  would  have 
thrown  out  the  calculation.  We  have  18  mills,  which  represent  almost 
exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  mills,  that  make  news  print 
onlv,  and  we  thought  those  figures  would  be  almost  identical  as  if  we 
had  taken  the  entire  number. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  mills  which  went  to  the  three-tour  sys- 
tem all  eastern  mills  t 

Mr.  Neill.  Fifteen  eastern  and  three  western  mills. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  separated  the  eastern  and  western  mills. 
The  three  western  mills  are  all  on  the  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  fifteen  eastern  mills  are  on  the  three-tour,  and 
three  western  mills  are  still  on  the  two-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  western  mills  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  three  of  themi 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Neill.  There  are  only  three  mills  which  make  news-priat 
paper  exclusively. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  are  more  than  three  western  mills  that  have 
made  news-print  paper  for  ten  years,  but  not  exclusively  1 
'  Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  this  would  give  a  fair  statement  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  I  think  if  the  entire  mills  were  taken  there  would  be 
i  a  very  slight  difference^  if  any,  in  the  figures,  when  you  get  as  high  as 

I  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  included  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany! 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  the  50  per  cent  in  that  way,  it  would  only 
represent  about  15  'p&r  cent  or  less  over  and  above  the  International 
Paper  Company's  mills  t 

Mr.  Adams,   lou  mean  of  the  50  per  cent! 

The  Chairman.  They  make  at*  least  one-third  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes^sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  all  their  miUs  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  All  those  making  news  print  only.  We  thought  that 
the  moment  we  used  mills  making  other  kinds  of  paper  that  would 
vitiate  our  report.  It  was  news  print  that  you  asked!^  us  to  get. 
•  Mr.  Neill.  You  have  no  idea  what  it  means  to  get  anvthing  out 
of  their  figures.  We  simply  had  to  take  their  total  pay  roll  and  total 
product,  and  if  they  make  two  kinds  of  paper  you  can  not  get  anvthing 
at  all.  Some  of  these  mills  themselves,  until  we  got  through  with 
them,  did  not  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  different 
elements  of  their  output. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recollect  that  my  request  was  confined  to 
news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir;  it  stated  news-print  paper. 

You  will  notice  in  1897  we  could  only  find!^4  mills,  going  back  that 
far,  that  were  in  operation  whose  records  were  available,  and  we 
found  that  taking  those  returns  in  1897  and  1900  there  was  practically 
no  difference  in  uxe  total  wage  cost.  In  1897  the  total  wage  cost  per 
ton  of  news-print  paper  was  $10.74  and  in  1900  it  was  $10.60.  Then 
we  began  in  1900  with  the  mills  and  we  could  follow  the  same  18 
mills  right  through  to  1907.  You  see  in  the  last  column  in  1900 
4  mills  were  still  m  operation  and  the  difference  between  the  cost  in 
1897  and  1900  was  very  slight.  Then,  in  1900  you  will  find  that  we 
were  able  to  get  18  mills  that  we  were  able  to  trace  right  through 
from  1900  to  1907. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  year  the  labor  cost  per  ton  was  $10.53? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  eastern  mills  $10.59  and  the  western  mills 
$10? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  that  averajre  is  based  upon  all  of 
the  18  mills.  You  will  notice  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1900  the 
eastern  mills  compared  with  1897 

The  Chairman.  Were  a  trifle  less. 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  four  mills  wore  comparatively  small  mills;  that 
accounts  for  that. 
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The  Chaikman.  That  may  account  for  it,  but  this  is  probably 
something  you  would  not  taKe  into  consideration.  We  have  learned 
that  they  have  reduced  somewhat  the  cost  of  manufacture  through 
processes. 

Mr.  Neill.  We  studied  that  very  carefully  in  order  to  find  why  it 
was  that  with  a  considerable  increase  in  wage  cost,  in  actual  wage 
rates,  there  had  been  so  slight  an  increase  in  the  total  wages  per  ton. 
We  have  figures  on  the  increased  speed  of  machinery  and  all  that 
showing  how  the  large  increase  in  wa^es  to  the  workers  was  offset  by 
the  larger  output  and  the  more  rapid  work  of  the  machine.  The 
method  we  used  to  get  at  that  was  this :  Take,  for  example,  the 
total  production  in  tons.  We  had  to  get  that  and  divide  that  into 
the  total  pay  roll.  Then,  we  afterw^ards  subdivided  the  work,  as 
you  will  find  in  the  second  column,  the  wages  in  the  forest  onera- 
tion,  that  means  the  actual  wages  paid  for  cutting  the  wood  and 
delivering  it  to  the  river  and,  in  connection  with  rafts  the  cost  at 
the  mill,  the  wages  paid  for  the  'amount  of  wood  used  by  each 
mill  to  make  enough  ground  wood  for  a  ton  of  news  print,  and  then, 
the  amount  of  wood  that  was  used  in  sulphite  to  make  a  ton  oi 
news-print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  based  upon  80  per  cent  of  ground  wood 
and  20  per  cent  of  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  !N£iLL.  No;  the  actual  amount  which  each  particular  miU- 
used.     It  varied  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  it  varies,  but  I  wanted  to  know  how 
you  arrived  at  this. 

Mr.  Neill.  In  each  mill  we  found  the  amount  that  that  particular 
mill  used  of  the  total  elements,  and  then  we  figured  the  cost  for  that 
mill. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  had  to  make  an  average  amoimt  for  each  year, 
which  they  gave  us  from  their  records;  we  could  get  the  actual 
amount  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Neill.  This  is  based  on  the  actual  amount  used  in  the  18 
mills  and  not  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  This  sheet  would  show  that  from  1897  to  1907. 
the  average  amoimt  paid  for  wages  in  the  forest  for  timber  needed 
to  make  ground  wood  enough  for  1  ton  of  paper  increased  from  $1.84 
in  the  eastern  mills  to  $3.55  in  the  eastern  mills  t 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  $2.25  in  1900  in  the  western  mills  to 
$2.47  in  1907? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  forest  for 
enough  wood  to  make  sulphite  enough  for  a  ton  of  paper  increased  in 
the  eastern  mills  from  77  cents  in  1897  to  $1.88  in  1907? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  wages  paid  in  preparing  and  grinding 
wood  sufficient  to  go  into  a  ton  of  paper  increased  from  $2.16  in  1897 
to  $2.50  in  1907,  and  that  the  same  for  sulphite  increased  from  $1.25 
in  1897  to  $1.48  in  1907.  That  the  wages  paid  in  the  paper  mills 
proper  per  ton  of  paper  decreased  from  $4.72  m  1897  to  $4.54  in  1907. 

Mr.  Neill.  That  is  only  based  on  the  4  mills.  I  think  if  you 
would  take  in  1900  for  18  mills  it  would  be  better.     The  addition 
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of  those  14  mills  gives  an  entirely  different  basis.  I  think  the  better 
figures  all  the  way  through  are  to  take  the  1900  figures  and  compare 
those  with  1907.  When  you  add  14  new  mills  you  get  a  new  basis 
of  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  figures  as  to  1897  may  be  mis- 
leading? 

Mr.  Neill.  They  are  true  as  to  those  four  mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  misleading  as  to  the  result. 

Mr.  Neill.  You  get  a  larger  situation.  The  representation  is  too 
small.    Those  are  four  smaU  mills. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  were  thev? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  Cliff  mill,  the  Pettibone,  the  Riverside  mill,  and 
the  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company.  You  will  notice  that  the  tonnage 
is  given  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  sheet. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  figures  from  1900  to  1907  are  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative and  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  appear  that  these  four  eastern  mills  in 
1897  were  paying  a  very  high  rate  for  wages  in  the  paper  mills  per 
ton.    You  thmk,  probably,  higher  than  would  be  paid  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  high  wages.  When  we  check 
these  up  at  every  point  we  get  the  wage  cost  by  the  month,  and  the 
difference  between  one  montn  and  another  in  the  same  year  is  simply 
astounding.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  industry  where  there  are 
such  great  changes  in  wages. 

Mr.  Adams.  There  is  dmerence  as  high  as  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Neill.  For  instance,  one  month  they  might  have  a  number 
of  breakdowns  and  the  wages  go  on  the  same,  but  the  output  is 
seriously  interfered  with. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  great  number  of  figures  showing 
some  considerable  difference  in  cost.  ^  Of  course,  when  a  ground  mill 
is  running  twenty-four  hours  a  day  it  is  running  on  a  very  different 
basis  from  one  that  may  be  able  to  run  only  a  few  hours  a  day  owing 
to  a  shortage  in  water. 

Mr. -Neill.  We  found  that  too.  The  wage  cost  per  month  in 
every  individual  mill  varies  up  and  down  in  a  most  remarkably  way. 
When  they  are  running  at  a  rapid  speed  they  have  to  stop  for  an  hour 
or  two  on  account  of  a  jam  or  some  trouble  with  the  machinery  that 
is  turning  out  the  paper.  One  mill  had  to  shut  down  for  nineteen 
davs  in  one  month  tor  some  very  extensive  repairs. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  wage  rate  was  going  right  ont 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  using  those  men,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  they  went  along  m  the  work  and  finallv  had  to  put  everv- 
thing  in  shape.  We  eliminated  in  the  cost  all  that  might  be  in  tne 
way  of  actual  reconstruction  and  only  allowed  in  the  cost  such  things 
as  repairs  which  were  actually  made  oy  the  crew  during  the  stoppage 
for  a  short  time.  That  brought  about  a  most  startlmg  difference. 
If  one  single  miU  of  those  four  mills  having  a  high  cost  in  the  year 
stopped,  it  would  have  changed  the  average  of  the  three  very  much. 
In  the  18  mills  it  would  not  have  made  very  much  difference.  That 
it  the  difficulty  in  using  such  a  small  representation,  although  taking 
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in  1897  these  four  mills  were  higher  in  wages  than  in  1900,  and  the 
18  mills  are  lower  than  the  four.  So  probably  there  was  a  wage 
reduction  between  1897  and  1900. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  wage 
reduction. 

Mr.  Neill.  I  mean  a  wage-cost  reduction.  There  was  probably 
about  that  time  improvement  in  their  methods  that  brought  about  a 
reduced  wage  cost.  Their  production  increased  from  23,000  to  30,000 
tons. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  from  your  investigation  that  the 
increase  of  wages  in  the  paper  mills  per  ton  from  $3.83  m  1900  to  $4.55 
in  1907  represents  an  actual  increase  in  wages  to  the  men? 

Mr.  Neill.  It  represents  more  than  that,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 
What  happened  between  that  period  was  tliis:  There  were  very  large 
increases  to  some  of  the  operatives,  probably  aa  high  as  60  or  70  per 
cent  in  the  hourly  wages.  For  example,  nearly  all  of  the  eastern 
mills  went  from  the  two-tour  to  the  three-tour  system,  which  increased 
the  hourly  rate  of  pay  50  per  cent,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  had  an 
actual  increase  after  1900  once  or  twice.  That  would  represent  itself 
in  an  increased  cost  to  the  mill  more  than  i^  represented  here,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  offset  that  they  increased  the  speed  of  the  macliinery  so 
that  the  same  number  of  men  turned  out  lai^er  number  of  tons  in 
a  month.  They  ran  a  crew  working  eight  hours  at  the  same  rate  as 
getting  an  hourly  pay  of  50  per  cent  more  than  to  begin  with,  and  the 
wage  cost  of  the  nrm  as  thr  as  these  particular  men  were  concerned 
increased  50  per  cent,  but  those  same  men  with  the  machines  speeding 
much  more  rapidly  turned  out  a  great  many  more  feet  than  formerly, 
so  that  the  actual  wage  cost  of  the  paper  was  increased  by  the  speeding. 
•  The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  increased  speeding  of  the 
machines,  except  that  the  new  machines  as  a  rule  are  much  wider  and 
faster  1 

Mr.  Neill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  machines  were  recon- 
structed. Of  course,  they  could  not  speed  them  without  lengthening 
them — they  had  to  lengthen  them  in  order  to  speed.  In  some  cases 
they  could  increase  the  speed  without  any  change  at  all. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  found  a  great  many  cases  where  they  had  strength- 
ened their  machines  in  order  to  stand  the  increase  of  speed.  Some  of 
the  old  machines  they  went  over  carefully  and  strengthened  the  parts 
BO  that  they  could  run  faster,  perhaps  50  or  75  feet  faster.  The  mills 
have  those  records  of  speed. 

The  Chairman.  We  nave  great  numbers  in  our  record  and  we  have 
had  a  whole  lot  of  those  people  testify  before  us. 

Mr.  Adams.  They  did  not  give  us  the  information  until  we  asked 
what  the  speed  was  in  1897  and  1907. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  asked  a  great  many  of  them  as  to  the 
speed  of  the  machine.  I  do  not  doubt  the  statement  at  all,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  Neill.  We  give  the  actual  rate. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  not  exact;  it  could  not  be  exact. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  average  rate  of  speed  haa  very  much 
increased  in  the  last  two  years,  largely  because  oi  putting  in  a  lot  of 
new  machines  that  have  a  very  rapid  rate.  A  machine  which  runs 
500  feet  or  more  a  minute  is  going  pretty  rapidly. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  No  one  thought  of  doing  that  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  make  an  mvestis^ation  of  any  miUs  that  have 
been  built  since  1900,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  wage  cost  in  the 
new  mill  is  lower  or  higher  than  the  average  cost  in  the  mills  in  opera- 
tion in  1900? 

Mr.  Neill.  No,  sir.  We  were  trying  to  get  the  comparative  fig- 
ures. We  asked  the  mills,  but  found  that  their  figures  did  not  run 
back  far  enough. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  see.  So  you  can  not  say  whether  in  the  inost  recently 
constructed  mills,  with  tne  best  machinery,  the  wage  cost  is  lower  than 
the  cost  in  1900? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  should  say  yes.  I  remember  Mr.  Oould  gave  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  Liet  us  look  at  these  figures  a  little  bit.  From  1900 
your  forest  wages  for  ground  wood  per  ton  of  paper  increased  from 
$2.12  to  $3.55? 

Mr.  Neili..  In  the  eastern  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  the  eastern  mills;  and  from  $2.25  to  $2.47 
in  the  western  mills.  That  is  incorrect,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  incorrect  because  it  looks  incorrect  on  its 
face;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  western  mills  keep  no  data  in  refer- 
ence to  their  forest  expenses,  because  they  do  not  gather  their  own 
pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Neill.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  forest  itself.  We  sent 
out  to  the  contractors  to  ascertain  what  they  themselves  were  paying 
to  get  this  wood  out.  This  does  not  represent,  as  I  understand  it, 
what  the  mill  paid  for  wood;  it  simply  represents  the  actual  cost  or 
producing  the  wood. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  no  wood  figures  obtained  from  the  mills  them- 
selves.   We  got  them  from  the  jobbers  and  contractors. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  prove  to  me  why  the  cost  of  get- 
ting out  a  cord,  more  or  less,  of  wooa  in  the  West  in  1900  was  hiriier 
than  it  was  in  the  East  and  $1  lower  in  1907  than  it  was  in  the  Last, 
when,  as  far  as  the  information  before  the  committee  goes,  the  relative 
wages  paid  to  the  men  in'  the  forest,  lumbering^  were  f^out  the  same  in 
both  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  the  West  you  understand  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
wood  is  cut  on  the  piece  price.  A  man  contracts  for  so  many  cords  of 
wood  at  so  much  per  cord,  while  in  the  East  the  jobber  goes  into  the 
woods  and  cuts  out  his  wood  with  his  own  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  methods  adopted 
in  the  West  as  to  the  major  part  of  the  wood.  In  both  parts  oi  the 
country  now  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  wood  is  purchased  from 
farmers  who  cut  their  own  wood  or  cut  somebody  else's  wood  upon 
some  basis,  but  the  bulk  of  the  wood  in  both  places  is  secured  from 
lumber  men. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  West — I  have  been  through  it  recently — 
they  have  contractors  who  go  out^  take  their  lumber  crews  and  cut 
the  wood,  and  they  are  apt  to  cut  it  clean,  using  the  small  spruce  for 
pulp  wood^  the  tamarack  for  railroad  ties,  and  the  white  cedar  for 
poles,  but  it  is  not  cut  by  the  piece. 

Mr.  Neill.  What  Mr.  Adams  means  is  that  the  man  goes  and 
takes  in  a  crew  of  50  or  60  men,  and  instead  of  paying  them  so  much  a 
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day  they  are  paid  so  much  per  piece  for  their  work.  It  is  simply  the 
difference  between  piecework  and  the  rate  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  But  our  information  was  that  they  are  not  paid 
by  the  piece.  We  have  the  wages  that  have  been  paid  in  the  lumber 
camps.  The  Weyerhaeusers  get  out  some  quantity  for  their  own 
mills  and  sell  to  some  mills.  The  Wisconsin  mills  have  two  pulp- 
wood  companies  that  buy  their  wood,  and  they  have  had  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1907  there  was  very  little  wood  cut,  I  will  not  say  very 
little,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  usual.  They  could  not  get  the  wood 
in  1907.  They  went  down  to  Quebec  and  bought  50,000  cords  of 
wood.  That  is  what  produced  this  panic.  We  were  up  where  they 
cut  the  wood.  I  have  been  through  the  lumber  camps  and  seen  the 
wood  piled  up  alongside  the  railroad  track,  have  seen  great  quanti- 
ties brought  m  both  ways,  and  there  is  certainly  as  much  difference 
in  the  wages  paid  in  the  West  as  in  the  East. 

Mr,  Apams.  Very  nearly. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  increase  in  the  pay? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  wages  we  have  in  the  West  for  cutting,  hauling, 
and  driving  the  load,  including  board,  are  $2.30  in  1900  and  $2.60  m 
1907.     That  is  only  30  cents.     In  the  East  they  are  $2.13  and  $3.74. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  your  figures? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  that  your  figures  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  Neill.  I  will  have  them  looked  into  very  carefully.  The 
western  figures  are  based  on  how  many  contractors? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  figures  that  the  gentleman 
got  may  work  out  this  way.  The  lumber  wages  in  the  West  were  high 
men  and  they  are  high  now,  notwithstanding  the  reduction.  We  saw 
in  Duluth  a  great  number  of  advertisements  for  men  to  go  into  the 
forests  at  from  $30  to  $45  a  month,  board  paid.  That  is  as  high  as 
they  have  been  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  we  found  $45  in  some  camps. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  say.  The  wages  in  both  places 
in  1907  ran  from  $35  to  $40  and  occasionally  $45  a  month,  with  Doard 
and  everythingincluded. . 

Mr.  Adams.  We  found  $45  and  board. 

The  Chairman.  I  say^  with  everything  included.  You  make  a 
difference  here  of  $1.43  mcrease  in  getting  out  the  wood  in  the  East 
and  only  22  cents  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  unreasonable,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  Neill.  I  will  have  those  figures  carefully  looked  into  and  see 
what  the  explanation  of  those  rat^  is.  I  remember  looking  over  the 
eastern  figures  when  obtained  and  noticed  that  there  were  some  very 
lai^  increases  in  wages. 

The  Chairman.  The  wages  in  the  forest  from  1900  to  1907  were 
almost  startling,  but  it  is  true  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  We 
have  a  lot  of  testimony  here,  sworn  to,  more  or  less  of  it,  as  to  the 
wages — I  think  more  m  the  East  than  in  the  West.  Our  difficulty 
about  getting  the  wages  in  the  West  has  been  that  the  mills  them- 
selves know  nothing  about  it.    Most  of  the  mills  do  not  know  where 
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the  pulp  wood  comes  from,  except  they  know  what  State  it  comes 
from,  but  they  do  not  know  how  they  get  it.  We  talked  with  Weyep- 
haeusers,  the  largest  lumber  operators  out  there,  and  with  a  lot  of 
other  people  who  are  operating  in  lumber,  and  their  wages  are  just 
about  the  same  in  the  West  as  they  are  in  the  East. 

You  show  in  the  eastern  ground-wood  mills  an  increase  in  wages 
from  $2.02  per  ton  of  paper  to  $2.50,  and  in  the  western  mills  a 
decrease  from  $2.19  per  ton  of  paper  to  $2.18,  while  you  show  an 
increase  of  wages  in  the  sulphite  mill  per  ton  of  paper  from  $1.28 
to  $1.48  in  the  eastern  niills,  and  in  tne  western  mills  from  $1.29 
per  ton  of  paper  to  $1.66.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  a  startUng 
difference  of  wages  in  the  ground-wood  mills  and  the  sulphite  miUsl 

Mr.  Neill.  There  might  have  been  no  change  in  the  method  of 
producing  sulphite,  and  by  putting  in  sUghtlj  larger  machinery  in 
the  ground-wood  mills  would  make  that  difference.  You  imder- 
stand  that  this  is  not  a  wage  rate,  this  is  wage  cost,  and  if  they  put 
in  a  machine  which  the  same  man  operates  and  it  turns  out  a  larger 
amount  of  wood  pulp  it  reduces  the  cost.  There  may  be  no  change 
in  the  method  of  producing  sulphite  and  there  majr  have  been  an 
actual  increase  in  the  wage  rates  and  yet  a  diminution  of  the  wage 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  practically 
no  change  either  in  the  sidphite  process  and  machineir  or  tne  ground- 
wood  process  and  machinery.  Of  coures,  wages  in  the  ground-wood 
mill  are  affected  more  or  less  by  the  shut  downs  or  the  scarcity  of 
water,  but  there  has  been  no  such  change  in  process  in  the  ground- 
wood  mill  and  the  sulphite  mill  as  there  has  been  in  reference  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper  oy  increased  efficiency. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  shutting  down  of  the  water  supply  would  not 
affect  the  sulphite  as  it  would  the  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  show  quite  an  increase  in  the  ground-wood 
mill  wages  in  the  eastern  mills  f 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRifAN.  Not  so  much  of  an  increase  in  the  sulphite  mills  in 
the  East;  scarcely  any  increase  in  the  West  in  the  jCTOimd- wood  mills, 
and  a  startling  increase  in  the  sulphite  mills.  The  sulphite  Tnilla 
do  not  run  on  the  three-tour  system  ? 

Mr.  Neill.  The  groimd-wood  mills  do. 

The  CHAEEUiAN.  The  ground-wood  mills  operate  twenty-four  hours 
a  day. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  one-third  when  they  went  from  the  two  to  the 
three  tour  system  would  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  cost.  The 
wiEtges  in  the  ground-wood  mill  would  increase  because  the  difference 
came  from  the  two  to  the  three  tour  system.  There  would  not  be  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  sulphite  mill  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Your  figures  show  that  in  1900,  in  the  western 
sulphite  mills,  it  cost  1  cent  per  ton  of  paper  more  than  in  the  eastern 
mills,  while  in  1907  it  cost  18  cents  more,  and  just  the  reyerse  in  the 
ground-wood  mills! 

Mr.  Neill.  In  the  western  mills  in  1897,  in  the  sulphite  mills,  their 
product  had  increased  from  3,300  tons  to  4,300  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  tons? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes.  There  are  some  more  detailed  figures  that  Mr, 
Adams  presents. 
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Mr.  Adams.  Here  [indicating  on  a  table]  we  have  the  amount  of 
sulphite  used  in  the  different  mills.  There  you  have  the  wage  cost 
per  ton. 

The  Chaikman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  why  there  should 
be  no  increase  in  the  ground-wood  mills  in  the  West  and  such  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  sulphite  mills  in  the  West,  when  there  is  no  such 
corresponding  change  in  the  ground-wood  mills  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  must  consider  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phite used  varied  in  these  mills.  You  have  not  the  wa.ge  cost  per  ton 
there  on  that  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  wage  cost  per  ton  of  paper. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  of  the  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  total  production  of  print  paper  in  these 
mills. 

Mr.  Neill.  What  Mr.  Adams  means  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  This 
does  not  give  the  wage  cost  of  any  given  amount  of  sulphite  in  those 
two  vears.  In  each  of  those  mills  they  have  found  out  just  how  much 
sulpnite  was  used  in  a  ton  of  paper  in  each  year,  so  that  there  would 
possibly  be  changes  there.  He  found  that  the  amount  of  sulphite 
used  per  ton  of  paper  was  variable. 

Mr.  Adams,  it  varied  about  30  pounds  per  ton  in  some  cases,  and 
in  some  cases  50  pounds  per  ton. 

Mr.  Nehx.  Now  at  those  western  mills  there  that  you  speak  of,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  their  ground-wood  mills,  where  they  have  not  changed 
from  their  shifts  or  tours,  their  rates  are  the  same  in  the  two  years. 
The  production  for  1^05  is  about  the  same  in  the  sulphite.  $1.39,  as 
against  $1.66.  There  has  been  no  change  there.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Adams,  whether  the  amount  of  sulphite  increased  there? 

Mr.  Adams.  Those  figures  are  not  comparable  in  the  least.  In 
the  western  mills  in  1900  they  used  492  pounds.  When  you  get  up 
to  1907  they  used  an  average  of  524  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  increase  in  the  wages  paid  for  sulphite 
per  ton  of  paper  in  the  western  mills  is  due  to  the  mcrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphite  used  in  a  ton  of  paper f 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely. 

Mr.  Neilx..  You  see,  as  I  explamed,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  take 
a  given  amount  of  sulphite  and  assumed  that  that  was  used  in  a  ton 
of  paper  and  figured  on  that,  but  in  each  case  we  took  the  actual 
amount  of  sulpnite  used  at  different  times,  and  it  is  figured  out  so 
that  the  change  in  the  amount  of  sulphite  used  in  the  different  years 
will  affect  the  wage  cost  in  those  years,  even  at  the  same  rate  of 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  sulphite  used, 
although  that  can  be  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  used 
Wisconsin  local  hemlock  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  spruce 
imported  from  Minnesota  for  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood.  Hem- 
lock costs  them  $6  or  so  a  cord,  and  last  year  the  spruce  cost  them  111 
a  cord  at  the  mill.  There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of 
spruce,  and  not  so  much  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  hemlock;  and 
tlien  it  might  be  that  they  have  increased  slightly  their  proportion 
of  sulphite  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Neill.  In  some  instances  you  will  find  a  reduction.  '  It  varied 
very  much.    In  some  mills  we  have  found  they  have  increased  the 
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amount  of  sulphite,  and  in  others  we  found  they  had  reduced  it  by 

getting  a  better  quahty  of  sulphite.     We  find  in  some  cases  that  they 
aye  been  enabled  to  increase  the  speed  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  amount  of  sulphite  in  their  paper. 
The  Chairman.  The  Watab  mill  m  Minnesota  probably  uses  less  sul- 

Ehite  than  any  other  news  mill  in  the  United  States,  and  makes  the 
nest  news-pnnt  paper  that  is  made,  but  their  cost  of  producing  ground 
wood  is  much  greater  than  the  average  cost,  because  they  grind  on  a 
fine  grindstone,  which  grinds  much  more  slowly  and  takes  more  horse- 
power to  make  a  ton  of  ground  wood  by  their  process  than  it  does 
ordinarily,  and,  being  ground  more  slowly  on  a  finer  machine,  it  has 
a  longer  fiber,  and  therefore  does  not  call  for  so  much  sulphite. 

Mr.  Sims.  Where  they  reduce  the  cost  of  sulphite  they  increase  the 
cost  of  ground  wood,  so  that  that  eyens  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  one  of  the  mills  that  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  this  basis. 

Mr.  Neill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  Wisconsin  mills  tending  to  the 
use  of  more  sulphite  and  less  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Neill.  That  is  the  case  of  these  four  mills  averaging  together^ 
They  go  from  492  to  624. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  cost,  of  course,  would  cover  both.  The 
total  wages  paid  per  ton  of  paper  in  the  western  mills  is  $10  in  1900  and 
$11.74  in  1907.  In  the  eastern  mills  it  is  $18.59  in  1900  and  $13.95 
in  1907.  That  gives  the  western  mills  a  benefit  of  $1.08  less  for  the 
wages  in  the  forest  on  the  ground  wood  per  ton? 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  have  those  figures  gone  over 
a^ain  as  to  the  wages  in  the  forest  operations,  because  I  am  satisfied 
they  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  Neill.  I  will  have  a  number  of  other  contractors  out  there 
and  will  get  their  rates.     I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  cerrect. 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  They  are  if  you  get  the  correct  statements  from 
tne  contractors. 

Mr.  Neill.  We  get  these  from  the  pay  rolls.  We  get  the  actual 
figures.  So  far  as  I  know,  nobody's  say-so  was  taken,  unless  they 
had  no  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  the  woods  they  have  no  pay  rolls,  but  they  keep 
rough  time.     I  have  seen  those  myself. 

Wt.  Neill.  They  are  taken  right  from  the  records  that  the  man 
keeps,  but  I  will  have  that  looked  into  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  the  same  difficulty  in  the  ground  wood  that 
we  had  in  the  sulphite  that  you  mentioned,  a  few  moments  ago.  For 
instance,  in  the  western  mills  we  found  in  1900  they  used  1.11  and 
in  1907,  1.10.  They  did  not  use  quite  as  much  wood.  It  is  a  very 
small  difference,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  something. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  figures  there,  again? 

Mr.  Adams.  In  the  western  mills  in  1900  they  averaged  1.11  cords 
of  wood  to  a  ton  of  ground  wood.  In  1907,  1.10.  Li  the  eastern 
mills  they  used  1.08  in  1900  and  1.11  in  1907. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  are  not  getting  so  good  a  quality  of  wood. 

Mr.  Adams.  Tnat  is  probably  the  case,  although  they  say  they 
are  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  ground  wood. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  what  they  are  getting  does  not  average  so  high? 
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Mr.  Adams.  All  these  figures  are  rough  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Thej  ^ure  about  a  ton  of  ground  wood  to  the  ton 
and  half  a  ton  of  sulphite.  Of  course  the  cost  of  ground  wood  would 
be  affected  by  the  smaller  amount  of  ^oimd  wood  and  the  larger 
amount  of  sulphite  per  ton  of  paper  m  the  western  mills.  That 
would  make  some  diflference. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neill.  That  is.  it  would  be  based  upon  a  smaller  quantity  in 
the  western  mills  ana  a  larger  quantity  in  the  eastern  mills  for  the 
same  period. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  figures  of  percentages  of  ground 
wood  and  sulphite  in  the  western  mills  per  ton  of  paper? 

Mr.  Adams.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounos  sulphite  to  a  ton 
in  1900. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  ground  wood?  Of  course  I  could 
figure  it  out.     I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  it  there  already. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  the  figures  that  they  used. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  1,508  pounds  of  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Adams.  Approximately;  about  1,600  pounds  of  ground  wood. 
I  have  the  total  for  the  eastern  and  western  groimd  woods. 
•  The  Chairman.  Now  rive  us  the  comparative  amount  used  in  the 
eastern  and  western  miUs  of  ground  wood  and  sulphite  per  ton  of 
paper,  if  you  have  that. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  have  the  total  for  the  East  and  West  for  the  three 
years.     I  have  not  the  figures  filled  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  western? 

Mr.  Adams.  For  the  sulphite  I  have  that  all  filled  in.  You  see  this 
is  filled  in  in  pencil,  just  as  we  left  the  office.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
get  that  verified. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  figures,  in  1900  the  western  mills 
used  an  average  of  492  pounds  of  sulphite  per  ton  of  paper,  and  the 
eastern  mills  527  pounds  per  ton  of  paper.  In  1905  the  western  mills 
had  gone  up  to  551  pounds  of  sulphite  per  ton  of  paper,  and  the  eastern 
mills  had  gone  down  to  474,  and  in  1907  the  western  mills  had  gone 
down  to  524  pounds  of  sulphite  per  ton  of  paper  and  the  eastern 
mills  473. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  an  increase  for  the  western  and  a  decrease  for 
the  eastern. 

The  Chairman.  A  marked  increase  for  the  western  and  a  decrease 
for  the  eastern  from  1900  to  1905,  but  not  so  much  difference  from 
1905  to  1907.    I  do  not  see  where  you  get  these  totals  here. 
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This  statement,  furnished  by  Mr.  Neill,  can  go  into  the  record : 

News  print  paper. 


Total 
produc- 
tion 
(tons). 

ATaraca  amount  of  warns  paid  In  producing  1  ton  of  news 
print  paper  (from  first  work  in  forest). 

• 

Wages  In  forest 
operation. 

Wages  in 
ground- 
wood 
mill. 

Wages  In 

sulphite 

mill. 

Wages  in 

Total 

For 
ground 
wood. 

For  sul- 
phite. 

wages 
(per  ton). 

1907: 

Eastam  mills 

380.649 
41,385 

13.65 

2.47 

81.88 
1.75 

82.00 

2.18 

81.48 
l.fli 

84.54 

8.M 

$13. 06 

Wsstem  mills 

1L74 

• 

Total  (18  mills) 

421,934 

8.44 

1.86 

2.47 

LIO 

4.48 

18.78 

1006: 

Eastern  mills 

341,138 
39,210 

8.17 
2.14 

1.67 
1.42 

2.84 
2.09 

1.85 
1.41 

4.21 
8.27 

12.74 

Wsstern  mills 

10.88 

Total  (18  mills) 

380,357 

3.07 

1.64 

2.32 

1.86 

4.11 

12.60 

1000: 

828,121 
85,654 

2.12 
2.25 

1.84 
1.13 

2LQ2 
2.19 

1.28 
1.29 

8.83 

8.14 

10.80 

WMtW*  mills.....  «r.-....r 

10.00 

Total  (18  mills) 

863,775 
23,817 
80,737 

2.13 
1.84 
1.97 

1.32 
0.77 
1.11 

2.04 
2.16 
2.13 

1.28 
1.25 
1.22 

'3.76 
4.72 
4.17 

ia58 

1897.  eastern  (4  mills) 

10.74 

1900.  eastern  (4  mills) 

10.60 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  have  it  in  any  different  form  we  will  put  it  in 
also. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  the  same  thing  for  grotmd  wood  per  ton  of 
sulphite,  and  the  same  thing  for  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  want  it  all.  Anything  that  you  have  we 
had  better  print.  You  always  want  the  thing  you  do  not  put  in, 
you  know. 

Now,  you  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  average  amount  paid 
in  wages  in  producing  1  ton  of  ground-wood  pulp  from  the  first  work 
in  the  forestr,  and  the  same  as  to  sulphite  pulp  in  eastern  and  western 
mills.  Now,  how  many  eastern  mills  and  how  many  western  mills) 
It  says  20  mills  in  the  total. 

Mr.  Adams.  Three  western  mills  in  grotmd  wood.  We  have  only 
7  sulphite  mills. 

Mr.  Neill.  In  the  grotmd-wood  pulp  mills  how  many  eastern 
mills  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  there  should  be  21  mills  instead  of  20,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right.  We  have  17  eastern  grotmd- wood  mills 
and  3  western.     Yes;  20  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  show  in  1897,  the  average  in  5  eastern 
mills  of  wages  in  the  forest  in  producing  wood  enough  for  1  ton  of 
ground  wood,  $1.90,  and  in  1907  in  17  eastern  mills,  $4.17.  It  shows 
an  increase  from  $1.90  in  1897  to  $2.63  in  1900. 

Mr.  Neill.  You  notice  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  those  same  5  mills 
in  1900  they  have  only  gotten  to  $2.19. 

The  Chairman.  Y^s.  It  shows  forest  wages  in  1897  in  5  mills,  east- 
em  mills,  $1.90,  and  in  the  same  5  mills  in  1900,  $2.19,  and  in  17  mills, 
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which  I  suppose  include  the  5,  $2.63;  in  1905,  $3.72,  and  in  1907,$4.17 ; 
while  it  shows  that  as  to  3  western  mills  the  forest  wages  per  ton  of 
ground  wood  in  1900  were  $2.55;  in  1905,  $2.52,  a  reduction  of  3 
cents,  and  in  1907,  $2.87.  That  would  show  a  difference  in  the  forest 
cost  per  ton  of  ground  wood  in  1907  between  $2.87  for  the  western 
mills  and  $4.17  for  the  eastern  mills,  or  $1.30  difference,  which,  as  I 
remarked  before,  I  think  is  incredible. 

"hii.  Neill.  You  think  that  is  too  high,  too  great  a  difference)  • 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  difference  that  is  entirely  im  jus- 
tified by  natural  conditions,  unjustified  by  the  relative  wages  paid. 
Now,  whether  they  have  more  extravagant  methods  of  lumbermgin  the 
East  I  do  not  know;  I  presume  not.  The  difference  might  possibly 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way:  The  amoimt  of  pulp  wood  per  acre 
in  the  woods  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  the  East  as  a  rule  as  it  is  in 
many  places  in  the  West.  In  Minnesota,  where  the  western  pulp 
wood  comes  from,  in  many  places  it  is  extremely  thick,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  pulp  wood  is  cut  there.  They  cut  it  where 
it  runs  from  25  to  40  cords  per  acre.  But  it  is  all  small  stuff.  Much 
of  the  eastern  pulp  wood  is  lar^e  logs.  It  is  also  possible  that  it 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  in  the  East  probably  they 
save  more  tops  for  pulp  than  they  do  for  those  western  mills. 

Mr.  Neill.  A  man  might  get  a  larger  amotmt  for  a  certain  amount 
of  cutting. ' 

The  Chairman.  It  certainly  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
schedule  of  wages  per  man,  and  I  can  not  find  what  figures  it  is  based 
upon. 

Mr.  Apams.  I  think  in  the  East  men  cutting  pulp  wood  cut  pulp 
wood  alone,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  in  the  West  we  foimd  tnose 
big  lumbering  companies  were  going  into  the  forests  and  cutting 
everything,  and  then  separating  the  wood  for  pulp  and  wood  for 
other  purposes.  They  were  not  selecting  the  wood  in  the  forests 
as  much  as  they  do  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  aie  correct  about  that,  but 

J^ovL  may  be.  In  some  of  the  western  country  they  go  through  the 
orest  and  cut  the  large  stuff  out  first  for  saw  logs.  Iney  do  not  cut 
the  pulp  wood  at  all.  Then  the  next  year  foUowmg,  or  as  soon  as  they 
can,  they  send  another  gang  through,  that  cuts  everything  clean  for 
pulp  wood.  That  is  the  policy  pursued  by  the  big  Weyerhaeuser 
concern.  In  every  case,  however,  where  they  cut  puTp  wood  in  large 
quantities,  where  they  get  a  good  saw  log  they  use  it  for  a  saw  log, 
whether  it  is  in  the  East  or  West. 

Mr.  Neill.  As  to  these  figures  concerning  the  mUlwork,  I  gave 
instructions  that  wherever  there  is  any  difference  at  all  they  should 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  men  who 
went  into  the  woods  did  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  that  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  notice  by  the  table  that  the  wages  in  the 
forest  for  the  ground  wood  per  ton  in  the  western  wills  were  $2.87  and 
in  the  eastern  mills  $4.17,  a  difference  of  $1.30,  while  the  wages  in  the 
forest  per  ton  of  sulphite  were  $6.09  in  the  western  mills  and  $7.10 
in  the  eastern  mills,  a  difference  of  only  99  cents. 

Mr.  Neill.  That  is  due,  undoubtedl)',  to  the  Tact  that  they  use  a 
larger  amount  of  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite. 
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The  Chairman.  I  apprehend  the  wages  are  very  much  the  same  for 
cutting  hemlock  or  spruce,  but  of  course  the  material  for  sulphite  in 
the  western  mills  is  cut  in  Wisconsin.     It  is  hemlock. 

Mr.  Neill.  They  use  more  wood,  do  they  not,  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
West  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite  than  they  do  in  the  East?  This  is 
not  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  wood,  but  the  cost  of  producing 
enough  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite,  and  they  require  more  wood  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  calling  attention  to  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  only  99  cents  difference  in  the  forest  wages  in  getting  out 
two  cords  of  wood,  and  $1.30  in  getting  out  one  cord  of  wood. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  2.19  in  the  West  and  2.16  in  the  East.  The  east- 
em  mills  use  more  ground  wood  than  the  western  mills,  so  there  is  a 
partial  accounting  iot  that  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  What  are  those  figures,  then?  What 
are  your  figures?  It  is  1.10  cords  per  ton  for  tne  groimd  wood  in 
the  western  mills? 

Mr.  Adams.  1.10  for  the  ground  wood  in  the  western  mills,  and  in 
the  eastern  mills  1.11;  a  slight  increase. 

The  Chairbian.  That  is  practically  the  same.  That  would  not 
explain  the  discrepancies  in  the  forest  wages. 

Mr.  Adams.  No.  I  was  trying  to  account  for  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  as  great  a  difference  in  the  production  of  sulphite  as  there 
was  in  the  production  of  ground  wood. 

Tne  Chairmnn.  What  is  the  amount  of  wood  used  in  the  western 
mills  for  a  ton  of  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  2.19. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  eastern  mills? 

Mr.  Adams.  2.16. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  difference.  Three-hundredtha 
out  of  several  hundred  hundredths  do  not  cut  any  figure. 

Mr.  Neill.  Is  the  same  wood  used  there? 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  eastern  mills  they  use  spruce  for  both,  and  in 
the  western  mills  they  use  hemlock  for  sulpnite,  in  the  main.  They  do 
in  these  mills  that  you  have  taken,  andspruoe  for  ground  wood;  and 
hemlock  is  cut  in  Wisconsin  and  the  spruce  in  Minnesota.  But  there 
is  no  great  difference  of  cost,  I  take  it,  between  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  Wisconsin  they  could  jget  at  the  hemlock  more 
accessibly,  so  that  their  wage  cost  per  cora  was  not  so  great  as  it  was 
for  the  spruce  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  In  either  place  they  have  got  to  do  it  on  a  regular 
lumbering  scale. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  cost  of  producing  spruce  in  the  West  was  $2.60  as 
against  $2.85  for  hemlock  per  cord;  tnat  is  a  difference  of  25  cents. 
That  was  in  the  cutting.  It  was  $2.25  per  cord  for  cutting  and  hauling 
spruce  and  $2 .50  for  cutting  and  hauling  hemlock.  In  two  cords  that 
would  make  a  difference  of  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  difference  here  is  just  the  other  way.  . 

Mr.  Neill.  The  western  cost  here  is  too  high,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  about  that,  but  it  would 
look  at  first  glance  as  though  there  was  too  groat  a  difference  between 
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the  eastern  and  western  mills  as  to  the  wage  cost  ot  spruce  as  com- 
pared with  sulphite. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  was  one  special  mill  that  had  hard  luck  in  1907. 
You  will  notice  there  was  a  far  greater  difference  in  1905.  I  remem- 
ber the  incident  very  well,  and  that  mill  has  assured  me  three  times 
that  their  figures  were  absolutely  correct,  that  their  wage  cost  per 
ton  was  excessively  high  in  that  year,  1907.  One  mill  makes  that 
difference. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  was  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  Combined  Locks.  Their  sulphite  cost  in  1907 
was  excessive  as  compared  with  their  cost  for  1905  and  1900,  and 
there  was  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  rates  of  wa^es.  It  might 
be  that  they  probaoly  burned  up  a  good  deal  of  sulpnite,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Neill.  There  is  more  hemlock  used  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  so  much  hemlock  used  in  the  East 
for  making  sulphite.     In  Wisconsin  it  is  used  extensively. 

Mr.  Adams.  They  say  in  the  Eaist  they  are  beginning  to  use  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  here  is  a  statement  showing  the  avera<re 
amoxmt  of  wages,  including  board,  paid  in  producing  1  cord  of  rough 
pulp  wood  for  news-print  paper.  I  suppose  that  heading  *'for  news- 
print paper''  ought  to  go  out  there. 

Mr.  Ajdams.  Inat  was  put  in  because  we  took  the  figures  from  the 
men  who  were  supplying  the  mills  for  news-print  paper. 

The  C^iRM AN.  I  know ;  but  th«y  supply  pulp  wood  at  the  same 
rate. 

Mr.  Neill.  In  following  down  the  cost  we  went  to  particular  men 
who  furnished  the  particular  wood.     That  could  be  stricken  out. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  same  number  of  mills? 

Mr.  Adams.  Sometimes  we  have  three  or  four  contractors  furnishing 
one  mill.     I  do  not  know  the  number  of  contractors  represented  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  from  a  certain  number  of  mills? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.     Contractors  furnishing  wood  to  the  mills  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  show  an  increase  for  the  western  mills  from 
$1.95  per  cord  in  1900  to  $2.25  in  1907,  and  an  increase  in  the 
eastern  mills  from  $1.76  m  1900  to  $3.32  in  1907. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  same  difference  runs  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  1900  one  of  these  contractors  had  a  very  big  con- 
tract, and  you  see  the  number  of  cords  cut  out  in  1900  was  very  much 
larger  than  in  1905.  It  was  very  accessible  wood,  and  he  reduced 
his  cost  very  much  per  cord. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  have  in  the  western  mills  total  production  of 
cords  2,626.     That  would  not  be  very  much  of  a  contract. 

Mr.  Neill.  No.  He  was  speaking  of  the  eastern  mills.  In  1900 
there  were  104,046  cords,  while  in  1907  only  52,706  were  gotten  out. 
The  western  figures  there  are  estimated. 

Mr.  Adams.  vVe  cotild  not  get  actual  wage  figures  in  some  cases. 
The  contractors  in  some  cases  could  give  us  fiigures  only  from  memory. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  thmk  I  have  seen  piled  up 
during  the  past  summer  in  the  West  300,000  cords  of  pulp  wood. 
This  would  not  go  very  far  toward  disposing  of  that. 

Mr.  Neill.  The  western  fiigures  all  the  way  through,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  too  small  to  be  representative  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  fear  they  are  erroneous. 
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Mr.  Adams.  I  think  they  may  give  erroneous  impressions.  I  think 
they  are  exact  from  the  grouna  we  were  able  to  cover. 

The  Chaibman.  It  mi^t  be  that  they  picked  up  some  contractor 
who  undertook  to  get  a  little  wood  where  he  was,  at  home,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  went  to  those  big  Duluth  cutting  firms,  and 

The  Chairman.  None  of  those  Duluth  wood-cutting  firms  furnish 
only  2,500  cords  a  year. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  do  not  know  how  much  they  cut.  The  wage  cost 
per  cord  there  is  what  ^these  firms  gave  from  their  books  without 
giving  the  number  of  cords  cut.  We  simply  estimated  the  number  of 
cords  used  to  make  our  average  for  the  eastern  and  western.  The 
cords  for  the  western  have  no  bearing  whatever,  except  that  we  use 
the  same  proportion  as  we  use  for  the  eastern  to  make  our  total 
average. 

Mr.  Neiix.  The  same  firm  would  sometimes  be  paying  two  or  three 
different  prices  for  its  wood,  getting  it  in  different  sections.  I  imag- 
ine if  you  were  to  take  the  actual  cost  of  producing  wood — take  the 
International,  for  example — ^you  would  mid  it  varies  in  cost  very 
largely,  I  think. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  we  have  seven  or  eight  accounts  from  one 
man,  and  the  variations  were  almost  beyond  belief  imtil  they  were 
verified. 

The  Chairman.  Wood  pulp  has  about  as  stable  a  market,  when 
there  is  a  demand  for  it,  as  potatoes  or  any  other  commodity? 

Mr.  Neill.  The  price  might  be  stable,  but  the  actual  cost  of  cutting 
in  the  forest  would  vary.  Of  coMrse,  those  who  are  cutting  at  a 
much  lower  cost  are  gettmg  much  larger  profits  on  their  sales. 

The  Chairman.  Tnis  would  show  an  increase  from  1897  in  the 
eastern  mills  from  $1.18  per  cord  for  wages  in  the  forest  to  $3.32. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  same  firms  were  used  in  1905  and  1907,  but  in 
1897  we  chanced  to  get  some  old  figures  from  firms  now  out  of  exist- 
ence.    The  records  were  in  extremely  good  shape. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  show  a  remarkably  great  increase  in 
the  wages  from  1897  to  1907. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  the  wages  show  the  same  amoiint  of  increase. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  great  increase. 

Mr.  Neill.  These  western  figures  on  wood  are  so  small  that  they 
are  not  representative. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  those  figures  are  arbitrary.  He  says 
they  were  merely  arbitrary  figures. 

Mr.  Neill.  Yes.  They  are  an  estimate,  even  if  they  are  100  per 
cent  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  an  estimate,  but  he  took  arbitrary 
figures  in  order  to  compare  the  western  with  the  eastern  figures,  so 
that  the  amount  might,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  much  larger. 
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You  can  insert  this  in  the  record : 


OBOUND-WOOD  PULP. 


1907. 

Bastem  mills 

Western  mills 

Total  (20  mms) 

1905. 

Xastem  mills 

Western  mills , 

Total  (20  mills) 

1000. 

Eastern  mills 

Western  mills 

Total  (20  mills) 

1807. 
Eastern  (8  mills) 

1900. 
Eastern  (5  mills) 


Total 

prodtKtion 

(tons). 


282,098 
'  82,626 


284,728 


286,680 
83,431 


270,011 


210,410 
23,450 


233,860 


86^687 
48,766 


Ayerace  amomit  of  wages  paid  te 
producing  1  ton  of  ground-wood 
pulp  (from  first  work  in  forest). 


In  forest 
operation. 


H17 
2.87 


4.018 


8.72 
2.62 


8.67 


2:68 
2.66 


2.62 


LOO 


8L19 


In  ground- 
wood  mill. 


88.06 
2.67 


2.096 


9.90 
2.48 


2.86 


2.66 

2.48 


2.68 


2L4i 


9.83 


Total 
(per  ton). 


r.22 
&44 


7.014 


&a2 
&00 


6u42 


6.28 
6.08 


6.26 


4.84 

4.n 


SULPHITE  PULP. 


Total 

productioii 

(tons). 

AveragQ  amount  of  wases  paid  In 
producing  1  ton  of  sulphite  pulp 
(from  first  work  in  farest). 

In  forest 
operation. 

In  sulphite 
mill. 

Total 
(per  ton). 

Eastern  mills 

1907. 

146,709 
4,370 

• 

87.10 
&09 

8&17 
6l65 

til  27 

Western  mills --- 

12.64 

Total  (7  mills).. 

151,139 

7.071 

&184 

13.256 

1906. 

Eastom  mills 

1*36,231 
6,633 

&22 
4.17 

6.85 
4.91 

1L67 

Westpin  TTiiiis 

0l08 

Total  (7  mills).. 

140,764 

6.18 

&84 

1L47 

190a 

Eastern  mills......... 

129,593 
3,309 

4.67 
4.60 

4.83 
&63 

9l40 

Western  mills 

ia23 

Total  (7  mills).. 

132,902 

4.67 

4.86 

0l42 

1807. 

Eastern  (3  mills) 

41,868 
82,782 

8.28 
494 

485 

480 

&0i 

Eastern  (3  mills) 

1900. 

8lM 
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Total  pro- 
duction 
(cords). 


Averon  amoant  of  wages  (tnclnd- 
Ing  Doard)  paid  In  producing  1 
oord  of  rough  pulp  wood. 


For  cat- 
ting and 
hauling. 


For  driv- 
ing or 
loading. 


Total  ( 
oord)~. 


EastoTD  ••■>.•••>.■. 

1907. 

Western 

Total , -- 

Eastern  •••••••••■i. 

1905. 

Western 

Total. 

Eastcni..........w 

1900. 

f 

Western 

Total .- --- - --- 

Eastern 

1897. 

62,706 
•  2,630 


t3.32 
2.25 


.85 


t3.74 
2.60 


66,342 


8.26 


.42 


8.6S 


44,755 
03,829 


8.04 
LOS 


.41 
.86 


145 

2.80 


48,684 


2.96 


104,046 
a6,933 


1.76 
1.95 


40 


,87 
.85 


8.86 


2.18 
2.80 


110,979 


1.77 


87 


46,232 


LIS 


.85 


2.14 
L68 


PULP  WOOD,  HEMLOCK. 


Western. 
Western. 


1907. 
1906. 


«6,672 
08,829 


S2.60 


2.40 


10.86 


.35 


1186 


2.76 


a  Estimated. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  some  more  tables  there) 

Mx.  INeill.  No,  sir;  we  are  imable  to  get  our  wage  tables  com- 
pleted. There  are  nearly  !200  occupations,  and  to  get  a  proper  average 
out  of  those  is  a  very  complicated  and  serious  proposition. 

^  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lyman  recently  that  the  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  inaicated  an  increase  of  94  per  cent  is 
perhaps  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  was  in  no  way 
responsible  whatever  for  the  computations  showing  94  per  cent 
increase.  We  did  take  certain  figures  from  Mr.  Ljman's  records  and 
brought  them  all  in  one  place,  and  gave  him  copies  of  them.  What 
methods  were  used  for  getting  his  results  we  know  nothinj^  whatever 
about,  and  are  not  in  the  shghtest  responsible  for  any  ^ures  pro- 
duced. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  copy  of  this  statement  that  you 
have  referred  to — tliis  statement  of  Mr.  Lyman's?  Did  not  Mr. 
Lyman  pubUsh  that  statement? 

Mr.  Neiix.  It  appears  in  the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  Chaibican.  We  will  consider  those  hearings  as  a  part  of  ours, 
and  they  will  probably  be  published  in  our  hearing. 

Mr.  Neell.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  come  to  any 
kind  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  showing  the  changes  in  rates  of 
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wages  and  the  increases  in  the  various  occupations;  and  to  get  any- 
thing that  would  be  an  average  of  increase  over  a  period  of  years  is 
going  to  be  extremely  difficult,  for  the  reason  that  the  number  of 
men  employed  varies  from  month  to  month,  and  to  get  figures  that 
would  be  aosolutely  accurate  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  so  important  now,  in  that 
respect,  as  when  we  commenced  this  investigation,  because  then 
there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper, 
and  at  that  time  the  question  had  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
increase  was  due  to  natural  or  artificial  causes.  It  has  now  been 
developed,  I  think,  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
has  been  coincident  with  the  increase  in  cost  of  production.  But  now 
we  want  to  get  at  the  question  as  to  the  wa^e  cost  in  this  country  and 
in  other  countries,  especially  as  relating  to  the  tariff  question. 

(Adjourned  at  1  p.  m.) 


COMMITTBB  ON   PaPBR  AND  PULP  INVESTIGATION, 

Wednesday,  December  SO,  1908. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CORNSTALKS,  ETC. — Continued. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  XTATHAIT  A.  COBB,  JIT  CHABQE  OF  CBOP 
TECHNOLOQT  AND  FIBEB  nrVESTIGATIOITS,  DEPABTMEITT 
OF  AQBICTTLTUBE. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  will  you  give  the  stenographer  your  fuU 
name) 

Mr.  Cobb.  Nathan  A.  Cobb. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Agricultural  technologist  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Recently  what  work  have  you  been  specially  en- 
gaged upon? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  only  recently  come  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. This  division  has  been  organized  smce  my  arrival  at  the 
department  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  problems  that  lie  more 
particularly  between  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  any  product — ^that  is  to  say,  it  covers  textiles,  foods, 
beverages. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  before  you  came  here? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  had  a  short  contract  with  the  sugar  plaiiters'  associa- 
tion of  Hawaii,  and  organized  their  division  of  pathology  and  physi- 
ology in  their  experiment  station;  but  before  that  I  was  for  five 
years  in  charge  or  the  pathological  work  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  For  three  years 
?revious  I  was  conmiissioned  by  the  Government  of  New  South 
t^ales  to  visit  this  country  and  Europe  from  that  place  to  examine 
into  agricultural  industries.  Previous  to  that  I  was  seven  years  a 
pathologist  in  that  same  department,  at  Sydney. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  in  charge  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
investigation  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  have  you  ? 
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I  Mr.  OoBB.  I  have  had  general  oversight  of  that  mvestigation  in 
connection  with  Doctor  GSloway,  the  chief  of  the  bureau. 

The  Chaikman.  Please  give  us  such  information  as  you  can  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  should  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  information  I 
can  give  you,  of  course,  is  of  a  certain  class.  I  do  not  care  to  give 
information  outside  of  my  own  experience — that  is,  not  so  much  from 
reading,  and  so  on.  I  should  say  any  evidence  I  could  give  you  that 
would  be  of  any  particular  value  would  result  from  my  rather  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  various  crops  that  might  b^  used 
other  than  wood.  Of  course,  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  also  with 
the  structure  of  wood,  but  I  have  not  given  that  the  amoimt  of 
attention  that  I  have  given  other  crops — that  is,  the  annual  or  perennial 
crops.  That  comes  about  from  having  spent  a  great  many  years  in 
examining  the  tissues  of  these  plants  in  connection  with  their  dis- 
eases, ^d  previous  to  that  it  so  happens  that  whUe  a  professor  of 
natural  sciences  in  Williston,  in  East  Hampton^  Mass.,  I  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  paper  industry  at  Holyoke,  which  was  at  that  time 
among  the  foremost  paper-making  towns  in  this  coimtry.  So  that 
from  naving  been  a  trained  chemist,  and  actually  practiced  it,  I 
came  to  have  relations  with  the  paper  industry  in  that  town,  making 
examinations  of  paper  and  the  various  chemicals  that  are  used  in 
making  paper.  At  that  time  Holyoke  was  a  town  largely  making 
paper  from  rags.  Wood  had  not  become  so  prominent  at  that  time. 
That  was  about  1881  to  1887.     Then  I  came  in  contact  with  the 

{)aper  industry  again  in  Sydney  when  I  first  went  there,  from  the 
act  that  Mr.  H.  S.  Chipman,  who  was  a  prominent  importer,  secured 
for  the  first  time  the  contracts  with  the  Australian  dailies  for  the 
use  of  American  wood  paper,  and  I  was  employed  by  him  as  an  expert 
to  examine  the  papers  he  imported — all  papers  were  imported,  none 
manufactured  there — and  I  examined  all  papers  on  the  market  with 
reference  to  deciding  what  was  their  technical  excellence. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  paper  manufactured  in  Australia  now! 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  believe  now  there  are  some  small  paper  manufactories, 
but  my  knowledge  is  indefinite.  But  if  paper  is  manufactured  there 
it  is  only  an  insi^ficant  amount.  Practically  all  the  paper  is 
imported.  In  my  time  I  don't  think  there  was  a  single  paper  factory 
there. 

You  will  see  that  that  sort  of  contact  with  the  paper  industry,  con- 
nected with  my  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  most  of  our  crops,  this 
latter  being  obtained  by  examining  their  tissues  in  connection  with 
their  diseases,  made  a  combination  which  I  presume  led  Doctor  Gallo- 
way to  give  me  the  general  oversight  of  these  investigations,  so  I  came 
at  it  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  structure  of  the  plant  that 
may  be  used  than  the  technological  quaUties  of  the  paper  after  it  is 
produced.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  or  the  mills,  other  than  that  which  would  come 
through  frequent  visiting  and  a  natural  bent  for  understanding 
machinery. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  most  forcibly  when  I  took  this  matter  up 
was  the  fact  that  we  are  using  paper  for  publication  purposes  that 
is  not  permanent.  We  are  pubhshing  the  most  valuable  material  on 
papers  that  can  not  last  much  more  than  half  a  century,  and  very 
much  of  it  is  such,  owing  to  the  demand  for  fine  pa  er  upon  which  to 
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put  engrayings,  such  as  half  tones,  and  the  fact  that  the  engraver  can 
now-a-days  make  such  fine  en^avings,  that  there  is  constant  demand 
for  a  better  surface  upon  which  to  display  those  engravings,  and  to 
meet  that  we  are  |)roaucing  a  surface  and  a  paper  that  can  not  last, 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  book  papers* 

Mr.  Cobb.  More  particularly,  of  course,  to  book  paper,  but  there  18 
a  constant  demand  on  the  part  of  newspapers  to  use  nali  tones;  they 
use  more  and  more  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  News  print  paper  is  usuallj  composed  largely  of 
ground  wood,  but  still  has  an  acid  in  it,  and  it  practically  bums  np 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  for  a  long  time  • 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  filled  papers  oftentimes  have  a  good  fiber  back  of 
the  filling.  In  casting  about,  of  course,  I  had  to  take  the  informa- 
tion that  was  given  me  as  to  the  situation  here.  I  was  not  cognizant 
of  it,  having  been  out  of  the  country  for  so  many  years.  I  under- 
stood that  there  was  a  demand  for  a  cheaper  paper  of  that  class,  and 
of  course  the  fact  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  attention  that  the  price 
of  wood  was  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  price  of  paper  made  from 
it  was  also  increasing;  and  it  seemed  to  me  tnat  one  of  the  best  things 
to  do  would  be  to  look  carefully  into  the  vegetable  matter  that  we 
are  producing  as  by-products  of  our  biggest  crops,  and  there  came  up 
in  tnat  connection  flax,  of  which  we  bum,  as  straw,  several  million 
acres  annually.  Also  of  cornstalks,  of  which  we  have  an  immense 
quantity,  and  of  rice  straWi  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity, 
and  cotton  stalks.  And  incidentally  I  would  class  with  the  maize, 
broom  com  and  sorghum  as  possibilities  perhaps,  although  I  have  not 
got  around  to  take  up  the  matter  of  broom  com;  but  I  think  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  there  a  plant  that  contains  valu- 
able fiber.  We  have  been  selecting  broom  com  for  generations  for 
the  production  of  a  tough  straw  at  the  top  for  conversion  into  brooms, 
and  naturally  the  result  of  that  selection  has  been  a  tougher  and 
tougher  broom  straw.  A  correlated  toughness  probably  has  arisen 
in  tne  fiber  cells  that  are  in  the  tissues.  I  think,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  that  plant  is  small  at  present  in  comparison  with  others  we 
raise,  that  it  is  something  which  ought  to  be  looked  into.  As  I  say, 
I  have  not  yet  gone  beyond  making  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  has 
been  used,  but  I  have  evidence  it  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Van  Wyck  in 
New  York,  whose  address  I  can  give  you.  He  has  written  me  that 
he  has  established  a  factory,  and  seems  to  feel  confident  that  he  will 
be  successful  in  making  a  commercial  article  out  of  broom  com.  I 
have  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  whom  I  think 
is  a  retired  business  man,  and  therefore  didn't  continue  this  produc* 
tion  for  that  reason.  He  has  sent  me  some  samples  of  his  paper. 
His  factory  has  been  burned. 

Mr.  Sims.  Made  from  broom  com? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  From  the  straw  or  body? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  take  it  it  is  from  the  stalk.  I  suspect  that  the  tops 
would  naturally  be  used  for  brooms,  but  there  can  be  little  question 
that  the  tough  quality  of  the  top  will  extend  to  the  stalk.  Tne  fiber 
of  the  stalk  will  be  of  toughness  corresponding  to  that  in  the  top. 

Then,  I  think  it  wise  to  take  into  account  also  those  wild  plants 
which  we  have  in  considerable  areas  and  which  might  possibly  serve 
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also  as  a  source  of  paper.  In  that  connection  we  took  into  account 
the  so-called  salt  marsn  grass,which  is  not  a  grass  at  all,  but  a  ''sedge^'' 
which  grows  along  the  cyast,  and  another  plant  which  is  the  main 
grass  01  the  Everglades  of  Florida  and  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  in 
many  regions;  also  the  bamboo  of  the  canebrakes,  which  exists  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  is  made  interesting  because  of  experi- 
ments made  in  the  last  few  years  in  India  by  competent  technologists, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  men  of  widespread  reputation,  looking  to 
the  successful  utilization  of  bamboo  for  papers  of  certain  qualities. 
And  this  cane,  although  not  bamboo,  is  a  related  genus,  and  from  its 
structure  and  production,  so  far  as  we  have  ascertained,  we  would 
expect  a  similar  result. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  investigate  the  scrub  palm  of  the  Florida 
Peninsula! 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  not  taken  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  by  statements  of  certain  per- 
sons, that  the  root  has  a  great  deal  of  fiber  m  it,  and  the  root  practically 
covers  the  entire  surface. 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  use  that  for  a  sort  of  imitation  horsehair,  do  they 
not) 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  fiber,  but 
what  grade  of  fiber  I  don't  know,  nor  what  value  it  may  have. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  only  contact  I  have  had  with  anything  like  that  waa 
when  in  Algeria  I  looked  carefully,  in  connection  with  Professor 
Swingle,  of  our  department,  into  the  production  of  imitation  horse- 
hair; and  I  understand  this  Florida  palm  has  been  successfully  util- 
ized in  some  such  way.  But  I  had  not  taken  it  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  paper  production,  because  the  quantity  that  would 
be  required  for  any  purpose  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
paper  would  be  so  immense  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  pay 
attention  to  the  matter  unless  there  was  some  particular  point  in 
connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  have  something  that  will  reproduce  very 
rapidly.  % 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  true.  There  is  another  point  that  I  would  bring 
up  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  that  is  this.  In  looking  over 
the  different  qualities  of  paper  that  are  made  from  different  classes  of 
fiber^  it  strikes  one  forcibly  that  wherever  a  good  surface  has  been 
obtained  for  engravings,  which  means  the  finer  sorts  of  printing  sur- 
face, that  the  fibers  are  fine  fibers.  That,  of  course,  is  extremely  rea- 
sonable, because  if  you  attempt  to  weft  a  surface  by  means  of  fiber, 
the  roughness  of  that  surface  will  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the 
fiber,  and  in  the  finer  finishing  of  the  paper  the  more  nearly  you  can 
get  to  a  perfectly  plane  surface  the  better.  That,  of  course,  is  what 
you  would  like  to  get  on  a  good  printing  paper,  and  so  I  have  thought 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  spend  considerable  money,  perhaps  not  all 
at  once,  but  systematically,  employing  some  experts,  of  which  we 
have  a  good  number  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  microscop- 
ically examining  the  tissues  of  plants  in  searching  for  fineness  of 
tissue.  It  would  not  matter  that  the  plant  wais  not  produced  in 
enormous  quantities,  because  the  fine  fiber  could  be  used  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  coarse  fiber;  that  is  to  say,  it  could  be  veneered,  so  to  speak — 
a  cheap  fiber  with  an  expensive  fiber;  so  it  would  not  be  so  necessary, 
perhaps,  that  this  fine  nber,  when  it  is  found  should  be  very  cheap. 
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I  am  very  confident  it  can  be  found,  because  the  number  of  plants  that 
have  been  exploited  for  paper  purposes  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  total  number  of  species. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  quite  a  difference  in 
the  character  of  fibers,  some  smooth  and  some  very  rough? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  true.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  fineness, 
though  that  is  an  important  element  in  getting  a  surface;  but  it  must 
not  be  too  smooth.  It  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  friction-pro- 
ducing quality  to  get  strength  in  the  paper.  But  I  think  that  would 
be  an  eminently  proper  Une  to  systematically  spend  a  small  sum  of 
money  upon  investigations  of  this  character.  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
promising  line.  We  are  printing  most  valuable  publications  now  on 
paper  that  does  not  last. 

After  looking  over  the  field  in  that  cursory  way.  we  come  down  to 
the  facts  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with.  Tne  dmerence  between  all 
these  plants  and  wood,  of  course,  is  that  in  wood  there  is  no  laree 
fraction  of  cells  that  are  of  a  '^  pithy"  nature.  Wood  is  largelv  made 
up  of  fibrous  cells.  There  are  a  few  cells  that  are  not  fibrous,  but  the 
proportion  in  weight  is  comparatively  small.  That  is  reversed  when 
you  come  to  all  these  other  plants,  in  which  the  cells  that  are  not 
nbrous  exceed  in  volume  the  fibrous  matter.  All  those — and  this  is 
a  general  statement  that  holds  true  throughout  the  whole  vegetable 
world  outside  of  the  woods,  that  the  pith  cells,  the  parenchyma  cells, 
bein^  a  Uttle  more  exact  term  than  pith  cells — those  cells  are  very 
largely  of  one  quality;  that  is,  their  diameter  is  the  same  in  every 
direction,  and  the  walls  are  thin. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  the  parenchyma  ceUst 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Tell  us  about  the  plant  structure.  The  fiber  con- 
sists in  the  main  of  cellulose,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  fiber  is  dead,  the 
water  evaporatea,  and  what  little  protoplasm  was  in  the  cells  has 
dried  up,  the  dry  weight  is  mainly  cellulose. 

The  Chaibman.  But  what  does  the  fiber  consist  oft  Eliminate 
the  question  of  water  and  what  else  is  there  in  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.. You  would  have  whatever  salts  were  in  solution  in  the 
sap;  you  would  have  protoplasmic  matter.  ^ 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  protoplasmic  matter? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  the  living  matter  in  each  cell.  And  you  would 
have  the  products  of  that  livmg  matter;  that  is  to  say,  this  living 
matter  is  like  all  other  living  matter  which  excretes  certain  things 
that  it  can  use  no  longer,  such  as  salts  in  the  form  of  crystals,  like  the 
oxylate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  All  that  matter  remains  in  the 
tissues. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  the  heart  of  a  tree;  what  is  there  in  the  fiber 
there?    There  is  no  protoplasm  left  there,  is  there? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  either  died  or  migrated.  As  the  tree  dies  from  the 
heart  out,  the  protoplasm,  which  occupies  the  outer  layers,  is  derived 
from  that  which  occupied  the  inner  layers.  The  inner  layers  may 
serve  to  transport  water  back  and  forth,  but  there  is  no  living  matter 
in  the  heart  wood  of  a  tree.     It  is  on  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  The  living  matter,  the  protoplasm,  is  in  the  fiber 
cellulose  matter? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  It  would  be  confmed  in  a  tree  to  the  cellular  matter  next 
to  the  bark,  a  thin  layer,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickaess  only;  all 
the  rest  of  that  tree  would  be  composed  of  dead  cells.  In  the  euca- 
lyptus tree,  with  a  thick  bark,  rapid  growing,  and  a  considerable  layer 
of  sap  wood,  it  might  run  perhaps  toward  an  inch,  but  as  a  rule  only 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  is  actually  ahve. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  protoplasmic  matter  in  the  cells  in  the  fiber 
and  also  in  the  interfiber  matter  1 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  would  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  different  tis- 
sues. All  cells  would  have  to  be  built  up  from  protoplasm.  Every 
fiber  at  some  tinie  contained  protoplasm,  but  once  thenber  is  built  the 
main  portion  of  it  that  would  be  converted  into  paper  would  contain 
no  protoplasm. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  this  protoplasmic  matter  that  forces  the  sap 
from  one  cell  to  another? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Undoubtedly  there  are  physical  forces  other  than  the 
Uving  forces  that  come  into  play,  but  they  are  not  well  understood, 
Mr.  Mann.  Even  the  most  acute  investigators  and  observers  have  not 
been  able  to  explain  all  the  forces  that  act  in  a  plant;  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  a  general  statement,  that  both  factors  enter 
into  the  matter,  the  Uvmg  force  of  the  protoplasm  itself  and  the 
physical  forces,  like  capillary  attraction,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  patent  that  in  a  tree  which  is  dead 
the  water  will  not  rise  as  high  nor  as  rapidly  as  the  sap  does  in  the 
Uving  tree? 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  protoplasm  exer- 
cises considerable  power  in  the  transmission  of  the  matter  in  the  tis- 
sues, but  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  deny  that  there  are  also 
physical  powers  that  work  there  and  partly  account  for  what  happens. 

I  was  going  to  say,  that  general  tact  I  mentioned  with  regard  to 
structure  is  a  very  important  one,  when  you  come  to  the  making  of 
paper  out  of  any  other  plants  than  wood.  You  have  to  deal  with  the 
tact,  which  is  universal,  that  all  these  plants  contain  a  much  laiger 
proportion  of  pith  cells — of  parenchyma — ^than  wood  does.  For 
mstance,  take  com  stalks.  There  are  two  parts,  by  weight,  of  pith 
cellulose  to  one  part  of  fiber  cellulose,  and  tne  proportion  by  volume 
is  very  much  greater.  I  presume  you  know  the  structure  of  the  com 
stalk,  and  have  seen  the  little  fibers  scattered  through.  The  fibers 
are  what  give  rise  to  the  long  fibrous  cells  that  can  be  converted  into 
good  paper,  and  the  rest  is  pith.  But  of  course  the  volume  is  perhaps 
five-sixtns  or  nine-tenths  pith. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  that  portion  of  the  stalk  you  refer  to  as  pith  be  used 
practically  in  the  manufacture  of  paper? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  occurs  in  all  paper,  but  only  in  small  Quantities,  and 
they  would  prefer  to  have  it  out,  because  it  does  not  aad  anything  to 
the  strength. 

The  CeSlIRMan.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  understand  that.  You  take 
common  wood,  spruce  wood,  that  is  used.     When  it  is  reduced  to  sul- 

Ehite  it  produces  about  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  cord  of  sulphite 
ber.  It  it  ground  into  ground  wood  it  produces  about  2,000  pounds. 
The  cord  in  itself  in  the  first  place  weighs  something  over  4,000 
pounds,  of  which  half  of  it  is  probably  moisture — about  that,  maybe  a 
little  more  than  that.    Computed  on  the  basis  of  dry  weight,  the 
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thousand  pounds  of  sulphite  would  be  the  fiber.  Would  the  other 
thousand  pounds  in  the  ground  wood  consist  of  what  you  call  pith 
matter? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  but  some  of  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  consist  of? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  would  be  resinous  matter  largely,  and  it  would  con- 
sist of  protoplasmic  residues  left  in  every  cell  when  the  protoplasm 
migrates  or  dies,  and  whatever  salts  are  contained  in  the  wood. 
Those  all  enter  into  the  thousand  pounds.  And  then  you  would  have 
to  take  into  account  this  fact,  that  when  you  use  your  chemical  for 
making  the  wood  pulp,  you  dissolve  the  cells  apart.  Of  course,  it 
happens  that  the  cells  are  cemented  together  by  a  natural  cement, 
and  the  chemicals  that  act  on  that  cement  loosening  the  cell,  will  also 
act  on  the  cell  itself,  so  that  the  chemicals  dissolve  tae  cellular  matter 
as  well  as  the  cement  substance  between. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  the  pith  a  ''substance"  or  not?  We 
usually  refer  to  it  in  our  hearings  as  the  intercellular  substance. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  right  in  a  way.  To  a  certain  extent  inter- 
fibrillar  substance  in  wood  is  made  up  of  these  parenchyma  ceUs, 
but  they  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  That  is  the  case  with 
wood. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  amount  of  pith  that  is  in  the  stalk  used  for  pulp 
making  is  an  extraneous  substance  so  far  as  paper  is  concerned,  and 
it  has  to  be  gotten  rid  of  rather  than  utilized? 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  you  want  to  take  paper  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  yes.  But  that  will  make  a  substance  that  you  might  call 
paper.     I  have  some  sami)les  here 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  go  ahead  with  your  state- 
ment until  we  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  does  produce  a  paper  that  resembles  tissue  paper, 
and  which  could  be  used  for  certain  purposes,  especially  in  case  or 
certain  plants. 

Now,  while  the  structure  of  those  pith  cells  is  essentially  alike 
in  different  plants^  still  it  is  not  the  same  in  any  two  plants,  and  they 
are  somewhat  more  transparent  in  some  plants  than  in  others,  and 
they  may  be  slightly  thinner  in  the  wall  in  some  than  others. 

The  Chairman,  lou  are  directing  our  attention  to  the  general 
scheme  of  cells? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  go  fully  into  this. 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  have  there  two  groups  of  plants.  It  is  not  a 
natural  grouping,  but  a  practical  grouping  for  our  present  purpose. 
You  have  trees  and  other  plants.  All  these  other  plants  are  charac- 
terized by  having  a  large  quantity  of  pith  cells,  and  in  many  cases 
the  greater  portion  of  the  weight  is  made  up  of  those.  You  can 
not  use  those  for  ordinary  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  herbaceous  plants? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  plants  that  are  not  trees.     That  is  wider  still. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  shrubs? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  should  put  shrubs  with  the  trees;  but  there  are  many 
plants  that  we  do  not  even  think  of  as  a  basis.  We  do  not  think 
of  palms  as  a  basis^  yet  they  would  come  in  that  group  of  nontrees. 
That  is  the  distinction  I  make.  They  are  not  trees,  ana  they  do  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  pithy  matter.    In  some  portions  of  the  trunk| 
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Jit  the  bottom,  there  is  solid  giimmy  matter,  but  the  stalk  and  leaves 
contain  a  large  amount  of  pithy  matter.  That,  of  course,  means 
that  you  have  a  different  sort  of  problem  to  make  paper  out  of  these 
plants.     Yon  have  to  get  rid  of  that  pithy  matter. 

Now,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  I  will  describe  the  process 
by  which  we  got  at  the  data.  It  became  clear  that  we  could  never 
make  paper  from  these  other  plants  unless  we  had  some  process  for 
the  separation  of  the  pith  cells.  At  that  time  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  tnis  had  been  tried  in  England.  I  found  that  it  had  been  done 
at  Warren  Brothers  Mills  at  Cumberland,  in  conjunction  with  a  man 
from  Chicago  by  the  name  of  Sherwood.  I  had  the  matter  looked 
into  and  obtained  samples  of  paper  made  from  the  pulp  that  had 
been  separated  by  this  process,  and  the  results  looked  so  good  that  I 
thought  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  find  out  what  Mr. 
Sherwood  had  actually  done.  We  got  him  down  here,  had  him  bring 
his  machinery.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  was  a 
general  one;  that  it  did  not  matter  so  much  what  particular  crop 
we  took,  so  far  as  the  separation  was  concerned.  If  we  could  do  it 
with  cornstalks,  we  could  do  it  with  rice  straw,  because  the  problem 
is  essentially  the  same  in  all  the  plants.  Then  we  took  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  maize  was  a  plant  from  which  there  was  the  biggest 
tonnage  of  stuff  that  was  not  utilized  to  advantage,  not  going  to 
waste,  still  not  utilized  to  advantage;  and  combining  those  two,  we 
determined  to  try  out  this  process  of  separation,  which  was  claimed 
to  be  successful,  and  to  try  it  on  com  first. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know.  Doctor,  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Sherwood  is  connected  with  the  National  Fibre  and  Cellulose  Com- 
pany, of  Kankakee,  111.? 

IVir.  Cobb.  I  do  not  know  what  the  name  of  his  company  is,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  that  is  the  name  of  it,  though  I  am  not  sure.  I 
should  think  that  his  company  would  be  a  Chicago  company.  Is 
that  near  Chicago? 

The  Chairman.  Kankakee — ^yes. 

Mr.  Cobb.  He  lives  at  Lakeview  or  Lakeside,  near  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Kankakee  is  about  50  miles  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  that  is  his  company  or  not. 
I  have  seen  samples  of  his  product,  and  if  you  have  some  samples 
there  [after  examining  samples];  yes,  that  is  the  man;  those  are  his 
samples.  Shall  I  give  the  results  of  that  trial  without  going  into 
particulars? 

The  Chairman.  We  \frould  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  about  the 
separation. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  not  go  over  the  groimd  that  Mr.  Sutermeister 
traversed,  because  it  womd  be  a  repetition.  The  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  at  the  Forestry  Service  laboratory,  and  it  will  saVB  a  great 
deal  of  expense  in  the  matter.  If  we  had  not  had  the  laboratory  we 
should  have  had  to  create  something  similar  or  employed  private 
parties  outside  at  considerable  expense,  and  probably  at  much  le^s 
advantage. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  screen  effects  the  separation.  I 
have  had  a  microscopic  examination  made  of  the  pulp  after  the  sep- 
aration has  taken  place,  and  have  had  general  oversight  of  tne 
material  and  the  order  in  which  it  has  been  tested,  and  have  had  sam- 
ples of  all  the  products. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  in  a  general  way,  that  sepa- 
ration is  effected  very  much  on  the  same  principle  in  wmch  they  get 
the  water  out  of  the  pulp  when  it  is  going  over  the  machine,  except- 
ing that  they  keep  sturing  it  up. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  makes  all  the  difference.  It  is  very  simple.  I 
could  not  understand  it  from  Sherwood^s  description;  I  could  not 
get  any  idea  how  it  could  be  done.     Have  you  seen  the  machine? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Seeing  the  machine  makes  it  very  clear.  I  have  the 
way  in  which  it  acts  very  clear  in  my  mind  now,  although  I  f oimd 
extreme  difficulty  in  getting  any  sort  of  an  idea  of  how  it  acted 
until  I  saw  it  in  operation.  Then  I  got  such  a  clear  idea  that  I  think 
I  can  explain  it  to  another  man. 

Of  course,  the  pulp  that  comes  from  the  digester  is  made  up  of 
two-thirds  pith  cells  and  one-third  fiber — I  am  speaking  of  the  com. 
That  turns  out  to  be  about  the  dry  weight  result,  but  in  bulk  tho 
proportion  is  even  OTeater  in  favor  of  the  pith. 

The  Chairman,  rlease  describe  that  a  tittle  more  fully  so  it  will 
be  clear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  say  that  the  cells  that  compose  the  fibrous  matter 
from  which  good  printing  paper  can  be  made  are  very  long  and  flexible, 
whereas  the  pith  cells  have  nearly  the  same  diameter  in  every  direc- 
tion, althougn  that  diameter  is  considerably  greater  than  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  anv  fibers.  You  can  imagine  what  sort  of  a  mix- 
ture that  makes.  These  fibers  are  bent  about  these  pith  cells.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  helicoid  screw  used  in  grain  machines,  a  spiral 
affair  that  much  resembles  the  ordinary  screw,  only  what  constitutes 
the  threads  of  an  ordinary  screw  in  this  affair  are  tainner  and  deeper. 
As  that  winds  in  a  trough,  it  would  naturally  screw  the  matter 
forward  that  lay  in  the  semicylindrical  trough,  but  the  bottom  of 
this  trough  is  a  fine  sieve.  All  the  ordinary  processes  that  I  know 
much  about  in  connection  with  separations  in  paper  mills  use  a  great 
deal  of  water.  This  differs  from  that  class  of  separation  in  timt  it 
uses  very  little  water.  This  pulp  is  put  in  as  dry  as  it  will  drain — 
in  an  hour  or  something  like  that.  It  is  as  wet  as  it  would  be  after 
draining. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  floating! 

Mr.  Cobb.  Nothing  like  it.  You  can  pick  it  up  in  chimks.  Now 
that  is  shoved  along  m  this  trough  by  the  motion  of  that  screw.  The 
result  is  that  the  friction  of  the  screw  tumbles  this  matter  about,  and 
there  is  still  sufficient  water  in  it  so  that  if  you  didn't  look  out,  as  you 
pick  up  a  lot  of  itj  it  would  fall  off  at  the  edges.  That  is  tne  con- 
sistency in  which  it  has  to  be.  That  is  constantly  breaking  apart. 
While  that  is  happening  small  streams  of  water  are  playing  on  it, 
and  every  time  it  orealM  apart  there  is  disclosed  a  surface  on  which 
the  pith  cells  are  not  completely  independent  of  the  fibrous  cells,  but 
they  wash  loose  and  go  down  through  the  sieve;  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  process  by  which  the  pith  is  washed  from  the  fibrous 
cells? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  machine  supposed  to  be  of  commercial 
sizet 
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Mr.  Cobb.  This  machine  consists  of  two  troughs  about  5  feet  long 
and  7  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Chaikman.  But  is  it  of  conmiercial  sizet 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  not  of  commercial  size;  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  diameter  of  that  screw? 

Mr.  Cobb.  About  6  or  7  inches.  I  have  seen  these  helicoids  made 
considerably  larger  in  grain  machines,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why 
they  could  not  be  made  considerably  larger. 

Now,  as  to  the  result.  It  is  a  ^ood  separation.  I  have  examined 
the  pulp  microscopically  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  tell  how  well 
the  separation  has  oeen  accomphshed,  and  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever but  that  his  machine  accomplishes  the  operation.  The  com 
we  have  tried,  which  is  a  Maryland-grown  sample,  is  getting  out  a 
fiber  that  averages  about  1.25  millimeters — a  millimeter  is  about 
one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch — in  length,  and  it  is  a  fairly  fine  fiber. 

The  Chaikman.  That  would  be  what  proportion  of  an  inch? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  would  be  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  approxi- 
mately. That  is  a  fair  length  of  fibrous  cell,  as  they  occur  in 
more  woody  plants.  Esparto  has  a  fiber  which  is  largely  used  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  not  far  from  that  length,  although  it  is  some- 
what finer  than  any  we  get  from  cornstalks. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  fiber  is  not  so  long  as  the  ordi- 
nary wood  fiber? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  not  so  long,  but  very  much  finer. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  telling  about  the  Sherwood  process  in 
describing  what  you  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  look  at  this  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  not 
only  from  a  technological  point  of  view,  but  also  from  a  strictly  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  Naturally,  as  these  are  technological  prob- 
lems, we  nave  got  to  have  information  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
the  manufacturers'  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  growers'.  Still,  our 
face  is  toward  the  producer  most  of  the  time;  that  is  what  we  are 
supposed  to  exist  for;  and  while  we  want  to  understand  these  prob- 
lems from  the  manufacturing  point  of  view,  it  is  particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  grower. 

Sherwood  claims  that  in  his  processes — and  there  are  other  pat- 
entees also — that  by  preliminary  digestion  with  water  alone,  not 
using  any  chemicals,  he  can  get  out  an  extract  which  has  value  as  a 
stock  food. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  process  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Oh,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  of  paper? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No  ;  but  whether  that  process  can  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  use  of  cornstalks 
by  any  process.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,  whether  he  had 
any  special  process  with  reference  to  running  water  over  cornstalks 
that  were  cut  up. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  he  has  a  special  patent  granted  him,  and  there  are 
others  who  also  have  patents;  I  think  perhaps  five  or  six  different 
parties,  covering  this  field,  even  specifically  applied  to  cornstalks,  so 
that  it  is  a  widespread  idea,  and  the  question  that  arose  with  us  was 
whether  there  was  not  a  by-product  of  possible  value  that  had  an 
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important  bearing  on  the  use  of  cornstalks  as  a  material  for  making 
papers.  If  cornstalks  were  poisonous,  like  cotton  stalks,  we  woula 
not  expect  to  get  anything  or  value,  unless  it  was  a  dnig.  Of  course, 
we  knew  the  fodder  value  of  cornstalks,  and  we  also  Imew  that  one 
of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  cornstalks  as  fodder  is  that 
the  animal  has  to  manage  such  a  bulk  of  nondi^estible  matter  to  get 
the  nutriment  that  its  value  is  much  reduced;  m  fact,  many  farmers 
do  not  use  it  at  all  and  allow  it  to  rot  in  the  fields.  As  the  paper-mill 
processes  permit  the  application  of  high  temperature  under  great 
pressure,  it  was  extremely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  might 
extract  a  maximum  amount  of  this  matter  tnat  could  be  used  as 
stock  food.  We  have  also  tried  that  out.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  as  high  pressure  with  the  apparatus  we  had  as  perhaps 
might  be  desirable,  out  still  we  have  had  fair  conditions.  As  a  result 
we  have  discovered  several  things.  One  is  that  we  can  not  come  up 
to  the  claims  of  the  process.  It  was  claimed  that  something  like 
300  pounds  could  be  ootained,  and  that  this  would  probably  pay  for 
the  process  up  to  that  point.     If  that  was  so,  it  was  important. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  more  than  this:  My  opinion  is 
that  that  particular  claim  is  in  the  balance.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  outcome  is  to  be;  I  wouldn  t  like  to  say  whether  it  is  going  to 
prove  of  sufficient  value  to  offset  the  disadvantages,  or  not;  out  1  do 
think  this,  that  it  looks  promising  enough  at  present  to  not  only 
justify,  but,  in  my  opinion,  demana  further  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "looks  promising?"  Are 
you  talking  about  the  by-product  now? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Our  experiments  are  on  such  a  scale  that  we  are  not 
able  to  give  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  commercial  value.  That 
can  not  be  done  until  the  process  is  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale.  We 
can  get  results  that  indicate,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  the  thing 
ought  to  be  carried  further;  but  with  a  small  outfit  like  this  one  at 
the  Forestry  Service,  we  can  not  do  more  than  that. 

We  get  the  same  amount  that  the  patentees  claim — that  is,  about 
300  pounds  of  extract — but  this  point  has  come  out:  We  have  the 
analyses  that  were  made  by  competent  chemists^  and  I  am  thor- 
ougldy  confident  that  they  are  right.  I  have  gamed  confidence  in 
the  whole  thing  as  they  have  worked  it  out,  although  I  think  they 
claim  at  least  all  that  can  reasonably  be  claimed.  Perhaps  that 
statement  is  not  quite  strong  enough.  I  think  perhaps  they  claim 
a  little  too  much.  I  have,  however,  gained  confidence  in  the  results 
they  have  obtained.  I  know  somethmg  of  the  chemists  who  made 
the  analyses,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  could  be  induced  to  state 
anything  that  was  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  chemical  analysis  to  show  what  these  by-products  consist  of, 
and  how  much  may  be  extracted  under  certain  conditions  from 
cornstalks? 

Mr.  Cobb.  True;  but  you  know  too  what  a  tremendous  number 
of  misstatements  float  aroimd,  and  when  one  hears  claims  made 
for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  one  is  §ometimes  very  skeptical. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  interested  in  what  tney  claim,  but 
what  you  find. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  had  to  determine  the  value  of  the  claims  that 
these  people  made.     Naturally  I  went  into  that  with  a  good  deal  of 
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skepticism.  I  thought  it  looked  reasonable,  but  that  the  figures 
were  too  high,  and  that  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  try  it. 
We  got  about  the  same  amount  of  extract  that  they  did.  We  experi- 
mented on  Maryland-grown  com.  By  the  Sherwood  process  they 
showed  that  this  extract  contained  about  10  per  cent — ^these  figures 
are  all  rough — of  nitrogenous  matter;  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
digestible  nitrogenous  matter,  and  of  the  highest  food  value. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  of  what  J 

Mr.  Cobb.  Proteids. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  dry  weight. 

The  Chairman.  Of  cornstalks? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  of  the  extract.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  of 
the  stock  food. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  if  there  are  300  pounds  of 
extract  that  about  10  per  cent  are  proteids? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  and  they  got  about  18  per  cent  of  the  saccharine 
matter.  I  take  it  that  their  results  must  have  been  obtained  from 
fresh  cornstalks.  And  I  ought  to  say,  too — what  I  have  not  said 
earlier — that  we  had  to  go  at  this  thing  under  considerable  disad- 
vantage. The  money  voted  by  Congress  was  turned  over  to  us  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  no  fresh  crop  material  was 
available.  To  have  the  best  material  we  would  have  had  to  wait 
for  the  stuflF  to  grow,  so  that  we  could  not  go  at  this  with  the  speed 
that  we  otherwise  would  have  done.  We  had  to  use  cornstalks  a 
year  old.  That  brought  out  this  fact,  that  we  were  not  able  to 
obtain  from  such  cornstalks  anything  like  the  saccharine  matter  that 
they  obtained  by  the  previous  experiments.  I  presume  that  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  we  haa  to  use  cornstalks  a  year  old. 
Everyone  knows  that  cornstalks,  no  matter  how  well  they  are  kept, 
will  become  less  valuable  in  a  year,  and  that  means  at  tne  expense 
of  the  saccharine  matter.  It  is  significant,  however,  from  our  results 
with  the  Maryland  cornstalks,  that  the  saccharine  matter  was  only 
about  3  per  cent.  The  saccharine  matter  from  the  stalks  obtained 
by  Sherwood's  experiments  was  18.4  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  not  care  what  his  experiments  were; 
we  want  to  know  what  your  experiments  were.  We  do  not  want 
you  to  testify  as  to  what  Sherwood  obtained. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  that  is  right.  But  I  am  pointing  out  that  the 
results  that  we  did  obtain  were  very  much  lower  as  regards  saccha- 
rine matter  than  the  claims  that  were  made  for  the  process  we  set 
out  to  examine. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  right  to  say  what  was  claimed. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  all  he  did. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  believe  I  can  give  the  explanation  of  that,  but  of 
course  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  my  explanation  is  correct. 
Simply  that  we  used  stalks  a  year  old. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  the  stalKs  you  used  were  a  year  old  and  the 
stalks  he  used  were  fresh? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  just  about  account  for  that 
'difference.  That  throws  a  very  different  Ught  on  the  value  of  that 
stock  food  as  a  by-product.  Of  nitrogenous  matter,  which  is  most 
important  as  a  food  material,  we  get  about  the  same  that  they  claim, 
but  of  the  saccharine  matter  very  much  less,  and  that  would  consid- 
erably reduce  the  tood  value  of  that  material. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  you  get  3  per  cent.  I  understood  Mr. 
Sutermeister  to  say  the  other  day  that  about  one-half  of  the  30O 
pounds  was  glucose,  the  other  saccharine  matter. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  the  figures  before  me  as  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  and  they  would  be  the  source  of  whatever  information 
he  has  also. 

The  Chairman.  He  must  have  been  mistaken  about  that,  then. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  what  he  said,  but  at  any  rate 
these  are  the  facts.  There  is  no  question  about  the  food  value  of  this 
material. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  of  iti  You  have  10  per  cent  and 
3  ner  cent.     Of  what  does  the  rest  of  it  consist? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  brings  me  back  to  the  agricultural  point  of  view. 
The  rest  of  it,  as  returned  in  the  analysis,  is  saline  or  imneral  matter. 
From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  it  is  very  undesirable  to  send  oflf 
from  a  farm  any  matter  that  would  be  of  manurial  value,  and  it  seems 
to  us,  looking  at  this  process  as  carefully  as  we  can,  we  come  repeatedly 
to  the  conclusion,  no  matter  from  what  point  we  begin  to  reason, 
that  if  a  paper  factory  could  be  started  in  the  com  belt  at  a  center 
where  plenty  of  maize  was  available,  by  a  system  of  barter  which 
would  DC  a  favorable  sort  of  trade,  under  proper  regulations^  the 
farmer  could  get  back  from  the  paper  mill  this  stock-food  matenal  to 
use;  that  would  be  valuable  to  nim  again  as  manure,  aftei  feeding  to 
his  stock,  of  course.  That  is,  he  is  depriving  his  farm  only  of  celluTose 
matter  tnat  does  not  cost  him  anythmg.  He  gets  that  from  the  air 
free  of  cost.  He  does  not  have  to  pay  a  cent  for  it.  All  of  these 
mineral  matters  contained  in  this  stock  food,  such  as  potash,  and  so 
forth,  he  has  to  pay  for  if  they  are  not  present  on  his  farm.     Sup- 

1>osing  he  gets  that  back  from  a  paper  mill  and  uses  it,  he  does  not 
ose  it.     From  an  agricultural  pomt  of  view  it  is  good  practice. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  good  practice  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  but  what  we  want  to  find  out  now  is  what  this  by- 
product reallv  consists  of,  and  whether  it  wUl  pay  the  farmer  to  sell 
this  manurial  matter  and  buy  it  back. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  what  it  contains;  those  are  the  two  principal 
ingredients  returned  in  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  of  it,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Well,  the  analysis  figures  give  these.  They  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  to  whom  we  naturally  turn  for 
analyses  of  this  kind.    Doctor  Wiley's  figures  are  as  follows: 

Analysis, 


If iscellaneous  Division  No. 

Molstore. 

Ash. 

Insoluble. 

Protein. 

Glucose. 

SncroBe. 

Non- 
sugars. 

02430 

Percent. 

a42 

40.05 

9.28 

Percent. 
22.18 
18.02 
29.36 

Percent, 

14.34 

7.68 

15.16 

Per  cent. 

10.38 

7.31 

12.13 

Percent, 
2.43 
.559 
1.18 

PerzerU. 
a56 
.481 
1.00 

Percent. 

A244 

824f 

a  Per  cent  solid  in  original  solution  0.6805. 


Mr.  Cobb.  The  balance  of  the  100  per  cent  consists  of  carbo- 
hydrates largely  and  also  has  considerable  food  value.  They  are, 
however,  too  indefinite  for  chemical  determination. 
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The  Chaibman  (inspecting  samples).  These  are  three  different 
samples. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Those  are  three  different  cooks;  that  is  to  say,  the 
different  cooks  that  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  best 
combination  of  chemical,  time,  pressure,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  very  best  combination  for  any  given  material,  vou  have 
to  simply  try  different  combinations,  and  that  is  what  they  have 
been  doing,  and  that  is  what  all  these  samples  that  they  brought  you 
over  from  the  forest  service  mean. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  here  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  different 
samples.  In  one  the  moisture  is  given  as  3.42  per  cent,  and  the  next 
one  at  40.5 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  sent  over  a  special  note  on  that  from  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  a  factor  there  in 
order  to  bring  that  series  of  results  to  the  same  basis  as  the  others, 
and  that  calculation  has  not  yet  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  of  these  glucose  is  given  as  2.43  per  cent, 
in  one  as  0.5  of  1  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  as  1.18  per  cent.  Sucrose 
is  given  in  one  as  0.56  of  1  per  cent,  in  another  at  0.48  of  1  per  cent, 
and  in  the  other  at  1  per  cent.  Tnat  would  not  be  an  average  oi 
3  per  cent  of  saccharme  matter. 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  have  to  add  the  glucose  and  sucrose  together  to 
get  the  saccharine  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  make  an  average  of  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  I  do  not  presume  that  is  an  average;  that  is  the 
highest  one  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  not  appear  to  be  any  very  great  value 
to  this  by-product. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  the  nitrogenous  matter;  that  is  valuable  food, 
far  more  valuable  than  the  sacdiarine  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  is  10  per  cent  of  proteid  matter,  which 
would  hardly  be  considered  a  profitable  food  ii  nothing  else  of  food 
value  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Sutermeister  brought  out 
this  point,  but  I  presume  he  did,  that  this  first  treatment  ou^ht  not 
to  be  taken  altogether  in  the  li^ht  of  producing  this  stock  food,  because 
it  reduces  the  amount  of  chemical  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  sub- 
sequent treatments.  All  this  matter  would  have  to  be  destroyed  or 
removed  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  The  point  is  whether  the  taking  out 
that  so-called  stock  food  is  of  itself  a  very  profitable  operation,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  reducing  the  rest  to  fiber. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  that  is  the  whole  question. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  that  300  pounds  of  the  extract  there 
is  not  of  any  very  great  value. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  do  not  know  yet  what  its  value  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  any  very  great  value  as  a  food. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  would  not  like  to  make  an  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents 
of  the  value  per  ton  of  the  material  obtained  in  that  way,  but  we  shall 
obtain  that,  and  we  are  obtaining  it  now.    The  same  sort  of  material 
is  in  constant  use  as  stock  food. 
1  The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  J 

!  Mr.  Cobb.  In  Hawaii  they  have  a  very  similar  product  as  a  result  of 

I  sugar  boiling,  and  that  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  rations 
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for  the  mules,  which  are  the  only  animals  they  iise  on  the  plantations 
as  draft  animals.  They  use  this  waste  molasses,  which  closely  resem- 
bles this,  with' the  cane  tops,  as  a  ration  for  the  mules.  They  also  use 
it  on  the  cattle  ranches  in  HawaiL 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  not  have  more  than  3  per  cent  of  sac- 
charine matter? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  would  be  more  than  3  per  cent;  yes;  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  more  than  18  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  wide  variation  between  3  per  cent  and  18 
percent? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  that  is  the  variation  between  our  figures  and  these 
of  Sherwood's. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  variation  between  the  claims  that  have  been 
made  and  the  actual  experiments  that  you  have  made? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  your  experiment,  Doctor. 

l^Ir.  Cobb.  It  is  a  fair  proposition  to  consider  that  first  digestion 
with  water  alone,  as  it  does  yield  this  food  product,  a  product  concern- 
ing whose  value  as  food  there  can  be  no  question;  I  da  not  say  whose 
exact  value.  If  you  had  it,  you  would  feed  it  to  your  stock;  that  is 
the  point.  I  am  not  arejuing  for  its  great  value  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  considering  the  tact  that  a  food  product  can  be  obtained  that 
has  value,  and  also  the  fact  that  that  same  process  renders  the  corn- 
stalks more  amenable  to  the  rest  of  the  process,  it  is  a  fair  considera- 
tion to  take  into  account  whether  that  may  not  prove  a  profitable 
thing.  We  are  just  in  this  condition  at  present;  we  have  not  given 
any  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  We  nave  obtained  the  product. 
We  know  how  much  there  is  from  our  particular  expei-iments,  and  we 
will,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  at  it,  have  other  experiments  with  fresher 
cornstalks.  We  are  submitting  this  stock  fooa  to  the  actual  farmers 
in  samples  for  estimates  as  to  its  value,  but  we  have  not  yet  received 
any  returns.  We  only  got  the  returns  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
this  week,  and  we  are  now  sending  out  the  samples  to  the  men  who 
deal  with  that  class  of  product  ana  asking  them  for  their  estimate  of 
its  value  for  any  purpose  whatever,  not  only  for  stock  iood,  but  if  it 
can  be  used  for  making  commercial  alcohol  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Could  it  be  used  for  making  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  it  could;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would 
be  worth  as  much  for  that  purpose  as  it  would  for  other  purposes. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  we  took  into  consideration,  or  not  exactly 
the  next  thing,  JDut  that  which  I  will  bring  up  here  next,  is  thedifificulty 
that  will  arise  in  connection  with  any  attempt  to  convert  cornstall£s 
into  paper,  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  raw  material.  That  is  something 
that!  tnink  I  have  given  more  attention  to  than  anybody  else  has,  and 
there  I  can  see  very  considerable  difficulties.  Even  a  small  paper 
mill  reauires  an  immense  tonnage  of  stuff,  and  you  can  not  bale  tnis 
cornstalk  stuflF  up  and  put  it  into  small  bulk.  If  you  do,  it  will  spoil. 
Not  only  will  you  fail  to  get  this  extract,  but  the  fiber  itself  will 
deteriorate. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean;  from  what  cause! 

Mr.  Cobb.  From  the  heat  of  fermentation.  The  moment  you  press 
cornstalks  into  bales  they  be^rfn  to  spoil.  The  only  way  you  can  Keep 
cornstalks  good  and  sweet  as  fodder  is  to  give  them  air.  That  is  a 
well-known  fact. 
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The  Chairman.  The  great  difficulty  now  in  handling  com  stover, 
which  is  cornstalks  cut  up  on  a  farm,  is  to  keep  it  from  fermenting 
and  spoiling,  even  where  it  is  throwTi  loose  in  a  Tbin. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  course.  That  refers  not  only  to  getting  out  this 
extract,  but  if  it  ferments,  the  heat  itself  may  destroy  the  value  of 
the  fiber;  and  that  means  that  this  stuff  has  to  be  handled,  not  com- 
pressed. Now,  look  at  the  space  that  would  be  required — storage 
space. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  freight  space. 

Mr.  Cobb.  And  freight  space  for  that  stuff. 

The  Chaibman.  I  asked  Mr.  Sutermeister  how  many  cords  there 
were  in  a  ton  of  cornstalks.     Can  you  tell  us  that? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  I  could  not.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  how 
they  are  packed;  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  tning  to  tell. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  compressed.  How  many  cords 
would  there  be  in  an  average  ton  of  cornstalks  piled  up? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  would  be  purely  guesswork;  it  would  not  take  long 
to  make  an  experiment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  very  first  thing  that  we  ought  to  know 
in  judging  as  to  the  value  of  thifi  cornstalk  proposition. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  no  question  at  all  about  its  being  much  more 
bulky  than  wood,  but  as  to  giving  you  the  exact  figure,  I  would  not 
like  to  do  it.  It  would  be  pure  guesswork,  and  rather  than  hazard 
that,  I  would  prefer  to  take  cornstalks  and  make  an  actual  experi- 
ment, and  we  could  get  the  figure  in  half  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  goes  right  to  the  essence  of  the  question  as 
to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  handling  cornstalks.  What  would 
be  your  approximate  judgment,  then? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  would  saj  that  a  shock  of  cornstalks,  approximately 
4  by  4  by  4,  might  weigh  300  poimds.  It  would  depend  on  their 
dryness. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  guess,  then,  it  would  be  about 
7  cords  to  the  ton? 

Mr.  Cobb.  And  a  cord  of  wood,  as  you  were  saying,  goes  to  about 
4,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  A  cord  of  fresh  spruce  goes  about  3,500  to  4,000 
pounds,  according  to  the  dryness  of  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  really  a  very  difficult  thing  to  estimate  on  corn- 
stalks, because  though  I  put  cornstalks  up  one  way,  another  man 
puts  them  up  another  way.     There  are  the  tassels  and  the  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sutermeister  guessed  it  would  take  about 
3  cords  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Three  cords  of  cornstalks  to  weigh  a  ton? 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  imdertake  to  say  exactly;  it  was  a 
pure  guessj 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  you  cut  off  the  tops  and  feed  off  the  leaves,  as  a  farmer 
naturally  would,  I  do  not  believe  he  is  very  far  off. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  cornstalks  that  would  be  used  for 
paper  making,  from  which  you  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  take  off 
the  tops  or  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  guess,  Ikfr.  Mann,  that  they  would  feed  those  off  some 
way. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  feeding  them  off  without  cutting 
them  off  or  turning  cattle  in  on  them,  in  either  of  which  case  the  corn- 
stalks would  be  ruined. 
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Mr.  Cobb.  They  have  to  be  kept  fairly  clean  for  paper  purposes; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  'Mr.  Sutermeister  meant  to  be  baled. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  he  had  no  better  idea  of  it  than  we  had; 
we  asked  him  to  give  his  opinion  in  re^^ard  to  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  no  question  at  ail  j  it  is  such  a  bulky  material  that 
the  matter  of  storage  is  a  serious  question.  Of  course,  up  to  spring,  I 
suppose  it  would  work  out  in  this  way,  that  the  corn  would  stand  in 
the  field,  which  is  a  well-known  thing.  That  portion  of  the  storage 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  present  any  serious  difficulties,  but  from  the 
time  the  farmer  wants  his  land,  then  it  would  be  a  serious  problem. 
jgThe  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  advisability  of  making 
experiments  with  cornstalks  with  a  view  of  producing  not  com,  but 
stalks  suitable  for  paper  making! 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  experiment  been  carried  on  designed  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  ha-ve  here  my  outline  for  that.  When  the  money  was 
first  voted  on  your  recommendation,  that  idea  was  taken  up  among 
the  very  first. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  possible,  I  suppose,  to  get  a  stalk, 
either  a  cornstalk  or  broom  stalx  or  cane  stalk,  which  would  have 
very  little  saccharine  matter  in  it.  We  might  reduce  the  quantity 
of  the  pithy  matter  in  it,  and  certainly  get  away  from  the  idea  of 
the  corn.  In  other  words,  from  my  own  point  of  view,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impracticable  to  make  paper  cheaply  out  of  the  refuse  corn- 
stall^  left  on  a  farmer's  field  after  taking  the  com,  but  a  plant 
growing  so  rapidly  and  doing  so  well  in  much  of  our  temperate 
climate,  it  might  be  possible  to  develop  a  cornstalk  for  use  in  paper 
making  which  could  be  raised  in  large  quantities  immediately  around 
the  place  where  it  could  be  worked  up. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  something  that  I  have  gone  into.  I  have  taken 
it  up  from  a  Uttle  different  point  of  view  from  what  you  have,  I 
think,  because  I  rather  considered  the  combining  of  these  two  things 
rather  than  growing  a  cornstalk  especially  for  paper.  My  course 
was  this:  I  went  to  Mr.  Hartley,  our  com  expert,  and  said:  "Mr. 
Hartley,  you  have  charge  of  a  lot  of  experiments  with  com  and  are 
growing  a  great  number  of  varieties.  Could  you  not  make  some 
observations  on  the  different  varieties  of  com  that  you  are  growing 
with  reference  to  the  probable  amount  of  fiber  that  they  contain! 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  com  does  not  vary  just  as  much 
in  this  respect  as  it  does  in  any  other."  He  agreed.  If  there  is  one 
variety  of  com,  a  variety  that  is  characterized  by  a  lai^er  amount 
of  fiber  and  a  smaller  amount  of  pith  than  the  others,  that  is  the 
com  we  want  to  get  onto  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  nave  done  almost  everything  with 
corn.  They  not  onlv  find  that  they  can  develop  corn  in  color  or  in 
cob,  as  they  do  in  Missouri,  but  tney  can  develop  it  in  saccharine 
matter;  they  can  develop  it  in  various  other  matters;  they  can  produce 
long  ears  or  short  ears,  or  ears  large  aroimd,  or  most  anything  else  they 
pic  se,  by  a  httle  selection. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  that  is  a  very  promising 
'^e  of  experiment. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  same  thing  might  be  made  with  broom  com 
and  cane. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  believe  there  we  have  done  that.  If  broom  com  was 
only  grown  to  the  extent*  that  com  is,  we  would  have  taken  broom 
com  right  away. 

The  Chairman,  I  think  the  error  under  which  you  have  been 
laboring,  according  to  my  point  of  view,  is  in  assuming  that  you  may 
utilize  the  cornstalks  from  the  farmer's  field  which  he  raised  to  get  the 
com. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  to  make  the  stocks  a  valuable  by-product 
to  make  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible,  and  I  say 
that  simplv  from  having  been  raised  on  a  cornfield  and  having  lived  on 
a  cornfield,  and  then  having  studied  this  paper  subject  as  well  as  I 
could.     Show  us  the  results  of  your  cornstalk  experiments,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  already  given  you  those  figures.  Then,  as  I  said, 
we  have  examined  the  quality  of  the  fiber  produced,  and  we  get  an 
average  on  our  present  expenments  of  1.25  millimeters  in  the  fiber, 
and  the  quality  of  that  fiber  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  experi- 
ment witn  it,  very  fair. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  table  there? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  the  result  of  the  chemists  who  are  employed  by 
Mr.  Sher\vood  in  analyzing  a  sample  of  his  stock  food  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  claims  he  can  get  out  of  the  stalk  t 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  the  return  that  his  chemists  gave. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that,  too. 

The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows: 

Oak  Park,  III.,  Jwm  tt,  1908, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Brand, 

Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brand:  I  incloee  herein  a  sample  of  food  extract  from  cenurtaUcB. 

Extract  contains:  t*er  oent. 

Moisture 10. 0 

Ash 14.3 

Insoluble  matter 7. 2 

Protein 9.  8 

Sucrose 9.  2 

Glucose 9.  2 

Nonsugars 3. 7 

Mineral  matter  present  (ash): 

Carbon  dioxide 20. 56 

Chlorine 2.54 

Sulphur  trioxide 8.  26 

Phosphorus  pentoxide 6.  61 

Potasia 22. 42 

Soda 25.  47 

Iron  and  alumina Trace 

Lime 4. 13 

Magnesia 4. 11 

Matter  insoluble  in  water  and  acid 5.  91 

In  practice  it  will  be  evaporated  to  about  the  consistency  of  molasses,  then  mixed 
with  ground  forage  (absorbent),  and  should  be  sold  to  the  trade  on  its  food  value. 

Please  note,  particularly,  that  a  new  industry  opens  up  on  this  food  extract,  to  wit 
(after  refining),  for  beer,  for  bread  making,  for  table  sirup,  etc.    I  wish  to  call  especial 
attention  to  this  product.    This  sample  is  2  years  old. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  R.  Sherwood. 
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The  Chairman.  In  your  cornstalk  experiments  what  did  you  actually 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  produced  this  extract,  first  of  all,  then  we  produced 
a  mixed  pulp  which  was  treated  with  the  sieves,  with  the  residt  of 
obtaining  a  separated  pulp  consisting  of  (1)  the  fiber  and  (2)  the 
pith  celS,  and  the  samples  of  paper  pulp  which  Mr.  Sutermeister 
showed  you  were  made  from  those  two  different  qualities  of  pulp. 
Then  we  obtained  results  of  measurements  on  the  ingredients  which 
composed  those  papera  which  I  have  iust  been  giving  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  this  by-product? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  suppose  you  would  call  it  a  stock  food.  Perhaps  that 
is  as  good  a  term  as  you  could  use. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  using  the  term  "stock  food"  with  some 
reservation  from  me,  how  much  of  that  did  you  get  per  ton,  dry 
weight,  of  com  fodder? 

Mr.  Cobb.  About  300  pounds.  I  have  not  the  figures  on  that. 
Mr.  Sutermeister,  I  presume,  gave  you  them,  but  he  would  give  them 
from  the  original  data,  and  it  is  about  300  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  the  figures  here.  That  is  what 
he  told  us,  300  poimds.  Then  he  said  that  they  got  about  850  pounds 
of  pulpy  matter. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  about  250  pounds  was  fiber. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  about  one-third;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  one-third,  and  that  is  what  I  wanted 
to  ask  about,  whether  those  figures  were  correct,  if  you  had  the  figures 
here? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  would  have  the  same  figures  he  has — just  the  same. 
You  see,  he  would  be  my  source  for  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  corn  fiber  that  you  get — have  you  had  that 
examined  by  any  experts? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  examined  that  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  it  examined  by  any  experts  in  the 
paper-making  business,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Well,  I  have  examined  paper  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  pith,  when  it  comes  out,  you  say,  occupies  a 
good  deal  more  than  its  proportionate  space? 

Mr.  Cobb.  In  the  pulp  it  does;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  separated  it  shrinks  very  much? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Very  much,  indeed;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  what  that  stuff  is  good  fort 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have,  to  tliis  effect:  There  is  no  doubt  it  could  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  those  products  that  are  used  in  making  strawboard 
or  boxes  or  cardboard  or  various  kinds.  The  quaUty  of  it,  however, 
to  my  mind,  is  rather  superior  to  the  ordinary  strawboard. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  it  could  be  used  in  place  of 
strawboard? 

Mr.  Cobb.  From  the  quaUties  shown  in  those  samples  [exhibiting 
samples]. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  not  the  pure  pith. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Well,  this  machine  does  not  make  a  pure  separation  of 
pith  and  fiber.  Of  course,  I  presume  if  you  did  it  times  enough  over 
you  might  make  something  like  a  pure  separation. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  you  think  you  can  convert  that  into 
board? 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  it  can  be  made  into;  there 
is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question.  Board  has  a  very  large 
amoimt  of  liber  in  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  it  does,  as  it  happens,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  They  tell  us  that  it  is;  that  is  what  the  paper  mills 
say;  they  may  not  know.  This  has  practically  no  fiber  m  it  and  no 
tensile  strength  to  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  considerable  strength  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  Uttle  tensile  strength  to  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  just  as  much  strength  in  it,  Afr.  Mann,  as  in 
any  amount  of  stuff  converted  into  cardboard  boxes.  You  buy  a  suit 
of  clo  Jies,  and  you  get  it  back  in  the  boxes  the  stuff  of  which  is  not 
as  good  as  that.  I  callyour  attention  particularly  to  the  effect  of 
pressure  on  the  stuff.  This  has  not  been  bleached  to  the  extent  it 
might  be,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  replacing  articles  that  are 
now  made  of  celluloid.  It  has  this  property,  which  is  rather  striking, 
and  I  fancy  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  useful;  for  instance,  you  wet 
it  and  you  can  bend  it,  and  it  will  hold  the  shape. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  this  has  been  calendered.  Where  was  that 
done? 

Mr.  Cobb.  By  the  Warrens,  in  the  Cumberland  mills,  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  these  samples  come  from  Warren's  Cum- 
berland mills? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  samples  which  were  produced  from 
the  experiment  here  at  all? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  samples  that  were  produced  here? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Nothing  except  these  hand-made  samples  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  are  not  paper. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No ;  they  do  not  claim  to  be.  We  have  no  machine  here. 
That  is  one  fault  wliich  I  found  with  the  Forest  Service  outfit  at  the 
very  beginning.  I  said,  "You  have  gone  just  not  far  enough.  You 
have  put  in  a  small  pulp  mill,  but  there  you  have  stopped  short; 
you  should  have  put  in  a  small  paper  mill  to  go  with  it. " 

The  Chairman.  Considering  the  fact  that  Warren,  at  the  Cumber- 
land mills,  has  been  experimenting  with  this  cornstalk  proposition 
for  many  years  at  a  very  great  expense,  I  do  not  quite  see  the  theory 
of  the  experiments  that  are  carried  on  here. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  theory  was  this 

The  Chairman.  You  nave  learned  something  new,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  learned  some  things  that  are  new.  We  have 
not  claimed,  so  far,  to  have  discovered  anything  original,  but  here 
was  a  process  which  it  was  claimed  would  do  certain  things.  What 
were  we  to  do,  to  assume  that  that  was  so? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  you  needed  to  assume  anything 
at  all  about  it.  Here  was  a  large  company  carrying  on  an  expensive 
experiment  of  its  own, involving  this  same  process,  m  order  to  deter- 
mine the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  use  of  the  process,  which 
they  could  determine.  It  was  impossible  for  you  to  determine  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  it,  and  yet  the  experiment  here  has  been 
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simpl;  a  reproduction  of  a  small  portion  of  the  experiment  that  the 
Warrens  have  been  carrying  on  for  years. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  not  the  way  I  look  at  it.  I  went  to  see  one  or 
two  mills,  and  saw  Mr.  Warren  and  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  ascer- 
tained as  much  as  he  was  wiUing  to  tell  me — of  course,  I  presume  he 
know's  things  he  did  not  tell  me.  but  I  confess  I  think  he  was  very 
frank  with  me— and  it  was  after  the  conversation  with  him  and  find- 
ing out  wLat  he  knew  that  we  concluded  to  take  it  up.  In  the  first 
place,  the  only  thin^  Mr.  Warren  has  done,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to 
take  samples  that  have  been  produced  bv  Mr.  Sherwood  himself, 
or  his  employees  in  Chicago,  and  convert  them  into  paper  according 
to  his  and  Mr.  Sherwood's  idea.  Mr.  Warren  has  been  growing 
some  com  this  year.  I  understood  from  him  that  this  was  the  first 
com  he  had  been  growing  with  this  object  in  view.  Meanwhile  they 
have  been  experimenting  with  other  thin^^s  and  have  expressed  great 
interest  in  two  things — this  was  with  a  view  to  a  possible  cooperation 
that  I  went  to  see  him — the  two  thin^  that  he  expresses  the  ^eatest 
interest  in  as  having  the  greatest  possibiUties  in  connection  with  pos* 
sible  sources  of  paper  were  com  first  and  the  salt  marsh  rush  along 
our  Atlantic  coast  second. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  made  studies  of  other  plants  besides  com 
which  you  have  not  given  us? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  that  Warren  had  used  any  of  this  pith 
pulp? 

Mr.  Cobb.  These  samples  I  showed  you  are  his  production. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  have  they  used  any  in  the  making  of  paper 
or  any  other  product? 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  mean  as  issuing  from  the  mill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  I  do  not  understand  they  have  made  and  sold  any 

Faper  from  com.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  have  a  right  to. 
suppose  Mr.  Sherwood  would  claim  that  his  process  had  been  in- 
frinsced,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  sample  that  purports  to  be  a  commercial 
sample. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Stock  jobbers  can  claim  all  they  like.  We  can  not  tell 
about  those  things.    We  had  to  find  out  for  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what  you  did  find 
out  in  regard  to  Warren.     I  did  not  get  this  from  Sherwood. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  can  onlv  tell  you  what  I  understand  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Warren.  I  believe  he  nas  made  papers  on  his  small  experiment  mill 
from  Sherwood's  material. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  mill  in  which  they  make  very  valuable 
experiments  all  the  time,  doing  a  ^eat  deal  of  work.  What  other 
experiments  have  you  conducted?  Have  you  made  any  estimates  at 
all  as  to  the  cost  of  handling  the  cornstalks? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  gone  into  it  several  times  and  have  had  others 
go  into  it,  and  must  say  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  what 
you  have.  [Exhibiting  map  to  committee.]  Take  in  this  area,  the 
densest  portion  of  the  com  belt;  that  map  shows  the  distribution  of 
our  com.  ^  I  believe,  from  the  estimates  I  have  made,  that  almost 
anywhere  in  that  region  a  mill  located  at  a  good  railway  center  and 
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not  having  any  discrimination  against  it  could  pay  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  S5  a  ton  for  stalks,  and  that  where  certain  kinds  of  corn  are 
grown,  which  are  very  largely  grown,  Mr.  Hartley  tells  me,  that  the 
farmers  could  part  with  it  at  $5  a  ton,  and  would  do  so,  if  not  all  of 
them,  a  sufficient  niunber,  in  a  75-mile  radius,  to  run  a  small  mill. 
Roughly,  that  is  my  present  opinion,  and  you  can  see  I  have  given 
you  the  data  on  which  it  is  based.  You  see  how  incomplete  it  is.  We 
have  really  only  analyzed  a  single  corn,  and  we  had  to  start  this  under 
unfavorable  conditions  as  to  season  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  mill,  if  you  could  locate  it  at  all,  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  small  mill  in  a  district  where  tiiey  grow  corn  very 
extensively,  and  necessarily  located  close  to  a  coal  mine,  I  take  it. 
You  would  have  to  be  close  to  a  coal  mine,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  would  have  to  have  cheap  power,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  have  cheap  coal,  would  you 
not?    I  am  not  talking  about  cheap  power. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  tne  source  of  power. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  this  is  a  soda  process.  There  is  no  soda 
process,  as  I  understand  it — let  us  see  what  your  understanding  is — 
that  can  live  long  in  paper-pulp  making  unless  you  can  recover  the 
soda? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  that  is  true ;  you  have  to  have  heat. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  recovery  of  the  soda  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  Of  course,  thus  far  we  have  not  made  any  experi- 
ments such  as  have  been  rather  crudely  outlined  and  thrown  into  the 
future,  simply  because  this  seemed  to  be  the  thing  to  go  at  first.  We 
may  have  made  a  mistake  in  taking  this  thing  first.  But  we  used  our 
best  judgment.  There  is  a  proposition  of  compressing  the  fibers 
together  m  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  you  mean  by  grinding? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Just  as  you  grmd  wood.  It  is  conceivable,  of  course, 
that  by  f(  rcing  stalks  of  some  crop — I  am  not  speaking  of  corn  now, 
but  anything  of  the  kind — through  an  aperture  or  a  compressor  that 
can  be  worked  at  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  it,  at  the  same  time  putting 
on  periodically  a  pressure  at  the  back,  like  the  pressure  that  is  put 
onto  a  log  of  wood,  you  could  compress  some  of  this  matter  so  as  to 
grind  it.  That  is  conceivable.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  has  ever 
tried  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  conceivable  or  not. 
You  would  have  to  press  it  with  the  stalk  before  cutting  it  up,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  you  will  just  take  a  stalk  of  maize,  Mr.  Mann,  and  a 
grindstone,  and  wind  it  with  string  to  keep  it  from  splitting,  and  press 
it  against  the  grindstone,  you  will  see  that  it  can  be  erouna  off. 
Doing  that  under  pressure,  it  would  be  all  the  more  feasible,  it  seems 
to  me. 

The  Chairman.  This  pithy  matter  would  make  too  crackly  a  paper 
for  news  paper? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  anything  to  be  printed  on. 
of  course.  The  only  use  I  can  see  for  that  is  something  that  would 
come  in  competition  with  strawboard,  and  possibly  in  certain  ways 
with  celluloia. 
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The  Chairman.  But  there  is  not  as  much  fiber  in  this  pithy  matter 
as  there  is  in  cround  wood  t 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  ground  wood  can  not  be  used  successfully 
by  itself  in  the  manuffiwjture  of  board 

Mr.  Cobb.  True  enough. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Because  there  is  not  fiber  enough  in 
it.  It  might  be  used;  I  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestioD  to  you.  They 
make  what  they  caU  ^'imdurated"  pails  and  ouier  household  utensils 
out  of  ground  wood,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  they  use  any  fiber  in  connection  with  it 
I  do  not  know.  If  this  molds  easily,  it  might  be  possible  to  use  this 
pithy  pulp  for  that  purpose.  \         ^ 

Mr.  Cobb.  If  they  could  be  combined,  for  instance,  with  some  sub- 
stance that  is  even  more  impervious  to  water,  then  you  might  make 
a  ^6at  many  articles  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sutermeister  told  us  that  he  had  experimented 
with  this  pith  sheet  and  grease,  and  it  was  for  some  leugth  of  time 
practically  impervious  to  grease.  If  it  be  impervious  to  grease,  I  take 
it  that  very  Ukely  water  would  not  affect  it  very  readily. 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  can  not  call  it  waterproof,  but  water  does  not  enter 
it  readily ;  that  is  true.  If  you  get  the  pitn  comparatively  dry,  to  a 
stage  so  that  you  can  mix  it  with  some  other  suDstance,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  you  can  make  it  into  some  material  resembling  what 
they  call  "xylonite,"  of  which  they  make  photographic  trays  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  has  any  expansive 
power  when  it  is  wetl 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  it  has;  but  it  is  not  great. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  are  famiUar  with  the  old  propo- 
sition to  collect  com  pith  and  put  it  in  between  the  plates  on  naval 
vessel,  so  that  when  a  cannon  ball  should  go  through  the  side  of  the 
vessel  that  the  pith  would  instantly  expand  under  the  water  contact 
and  fill  up  the  hole? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  that  worked  out  very  perfectly  at  one 
time.  How  far  it  was  practicable  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  this 
could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No.  You  see,  once  those  cells  are  dissociated  they  can 
not  be  put  together.  There  is  no  question  about  the  expansive  power 
of  unaltered  pith.     If  you  compress  it  and  then  wet  it  it  comes  oack. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  as  pith? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  The  cells  are  not  yet  dissociated,  but  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  Every  cell  is  taken  from  every  other,  and  it  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  collapsed.  No,  that  would  not  have  that  pronoimced  ex- 
pansive property. 

As  to  the  other  plants  that  have  been  taken  up,  it  seemed  first  of 
all  the  best  thing  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  how  much  of 
them  there  is.  Tnat  idea  we  came  to  after  trying  to  find  out  from 
various  people  how  much  of  a  given  plant  there  is.  The  estimates 
were  so  various  that  it  was  pretty  evident  that  it  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  care  to  get  statistics  that  would  be  reliable,  and  we  are  gradu- 
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ftlly  accumulating  evidence  from  all  the  sources  we  can  think  of  as 
to  the  distribution  of  plants  that  I  mentioned  earlier;  that  is,  this  wild 
salt  marsh  rush,  so-called|  and  saw  grass,  and  canebrake,  and  so  on. 
It  might  interest  you  to  see  this  map  or  the  canebrakes  which  was 
prepared  by  Doctor  Meniam's  bureau.  He  had  charge  of  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey,  and  while  they  do  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  acreage 
of  canebrakes,  they  say  that  that  yellow  coloration  there  gives  an 
idea. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  it  is  common  all  over  the  South, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  t 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Even  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  I 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  bayous  and  low  ground) 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that  bein^  convertible 
into  paper.  I  have  samples  of  the  paper  here,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
promment  technologists  m  India,  of  world-wide  reputation,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  paper  can  be  made  from  bamboo. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  canebrakes  are  very  ex- 
pensive to  get  at }  You  can  not  get  it  out  without  boats,  and  in  many 
places  you  can  not  use  boats. 

Mr.  Cobb.  What  naturally  would  be  expected  would  be  that  a  mill 
should  be  located  there.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  that  stuff  is  to 
be  carted  up  north  and  made  into  paper.  Tnat  is  out  of  the  Question. 
The  mill  would  have  to  be  located  where  the  material  is.  The  mill 
would  naturally  have  to  be  located  on  the  river  bank,  and  this  stuff 
would  have  to  be  brought  in  boats  down  the  rivers  or  the  water  courses; 
and  looked  at  in  that  light,  it  is  in  some  places  accessible  matter. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a 
pulp  mill  or  a  sulphite  mill  is  a  rather  expensive  proposition,  or  a 
soda  mill? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  something  that  rec^uires  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  start  a  decent  plant;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  have  to  have  enough  territory  with 
material  tributary  to  the  mill  to  last  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes;  that  is  taken  into  consideration  in  the  case  of 
every  one  of  these  wild  crops.  We  have  tdcen  those  of  which  there 
was  not  only  a  quantity,  but  which  we  knew  would  reproduce  if  cut. 
The  cane  is  one  of  those.  That  paper  is  made  bv  Mr.  Little^  of  Boston, 
who  has  also  a  technological  laboratory.  That  paper  is  made  or 
cane  from  the  canebrakes.  His  opinion  is  there,  and  it  coincides 
entirely  with  that  of  these  Indian  experts. 

Here  is  a  report  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  salt  marsh 
rush.  These  analyses  were  made  at  a  well-known  English  laboratory 
from  material  sent  by  my  colleague^  Mr.  Dewev.  We  sent  over  several 
hundred  weight  of  this  rush,  it  is  the  kind,  of  *' grass"  you  go  out 
and  shoot  ducks  in  on  the  coast.  The  reports  are  favorable  on  that 
for  certain  purposes,  especially  as  a  fiber  that  might  be  mixed  with 
ground  wood,  for  instance,  in  making  news  paper.  I  will  say  in  this 
connection  that  that  stuff  had  been  previously  tried,  and  I  tnink  this 
shows  to  some  extent  the  advisability  of  going  at  tnis  matter  in  the 
wav  we  have.  That  "grass"  or  rush,  rather,  has  been  tried  by  a 
mill  in  South  Carolina,  and  they  reported  to  us  with  regard  to  their 
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trial.  They  said  they  could  get  any  amount  of  this  stuff  at  $3  a 
ton,  but  that  when  they  tried  to  convert  it  into  paper  it  gave  a  pulp 
that  was  too  mushy.  Note  that  word  ''mushy.  That  is  exactly 
the  effect  these  pith  cells  have  on  pulp.  Any  paper  maker  would 
say,  if  you  took  tnat  unscreened  pulp  from  cornstalks,  *'Too  mushy." 
For  that  reason  I  was  very  desirous,  as  soon  as  this  process  for  sepa- 
rating out  proved  successful  on  com,  to  see  whether  it  would  prove 
successful  on  rush,  and  in  consequence  we  had  it  tried  on  tule  grass, 
and  the  process  was  equally  successful. 

The  Chairman.  The  tule  crass  is  about  the  same  as  the  cat-tail! 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  it  is  not.  Air.  Mann,  it  is  more  Uke  this  salt-marsh 
rush,  really.  It  does  not  have  a  wide  blade  Uke  the  cat-tail ;  it  is  nar- 
rower and  roundish.  If  you  have  ever  seen  any  of  the  bottled  beer 
that  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  bottles  are  always  done  up  in 
tule  grass.  It  grows  in  great  quantities  on  the  Pacific  coast  rivers 
and  is  distributed  all  through  the  east  and  north  in  swamps.  I  think 
that  a  line  of  experiment,  either  public  or  private,  should  be  kept  up 
in  connection  with  this  separation.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  process 
we  have  tried  is  the  only  way.  I  think  it  is  extremely  likely  that  some 
modification  of  this  or  some  other  process  can  be  obtained  by  which  the 

Eith  cells  can  be  separated  very  cheaply.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has 
een  done  by  a  separate  machme.  You  can  make  a  sort  of  a  separa- 
tion with  a  machine  that  is  used  in  the  usual  paper  factories. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  is  the  report  as  to  the  salt-marsh  grass. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  that  has  alreaay  been  made  public.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  using  that.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  official  report. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  form  of  it  shows  it  is  made  to  be  published. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  official  report.  Whether  it  has  been  pub- 
lished or  not  would  not  make  any  difference  to  us. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  did  not  pay  for  that,  you  know.  In  fact  we  have 
made  this  money  go  about  as  far  as  we  could,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  This  sort  of  an  experiment  is  a  very  reasonable  and 
proper  use  of  the  money,  though  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  you 
nave  to  send  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Naturally  we  would  have  turned  that  over  to  the  Forest 
Service  laboratory. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  been  a  great  mistake,  if  you  had. 

Mr.  Cobb.  But  we  took  it  up  before  we  made  the  arrangement  with 
the  Forest  Sei-vice  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  send  samples  of  different  plants  to  paper 
mills  which  have  laboratories  for  them  to  experiment  with  and  report 
to  you,  why  is  not  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  doing  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is,  provided  thev  have  the  proper  faciUties;  but  I  find 
that,  while  they  have  the  very  test  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  cost 
commercially  of  the  different  articles  which  they  habitually  use,  out- 
side of  that  range  their  fund  of  information  is  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  a  few  that  would  have  them, 
probably. 

Mr.  doBB.  Very  few  indeed,  I  assure  you.  Experimental  work  is 
a  very  ftxpensive  thing.     No  matter  how  you  try  to  save,  if  you  get  at 
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results  you  have  to  spend  money,  and  these  people  are  simply  making 
money,  and  they  do  not  divert  very  much  of  it  to  experiment  work. 
You  can  not  blame  them.  Perhaps  when  they  started  they  did  experi- 
ment, but  once  having  started  their  mill  they  do  not  expend  large 
sums  of  money  in  experiments,  and  none  of  them  maintain  experts 
of  a  very  wide  character  of  training.  They  are  mostly  men  who  nave 
been  brought  up  in  the  paper  industry.  *  It  surprised  me  to  find  that 
very  few  oi  them  employed  graduates  of  our  institutes  of  technology. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  that  one  of  the  results  of 
this  investigation  will  be  that  several  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills 
will  hereafter  have  a  good  laboratory  with  a  first-class  chemist  at  the 
head  of  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  will  be  a  very  good  result. 

Mr.  Cobb  here  presented  the  foUowing  documents  to  be  printed  in 

the  record: 

Analtttcal  and  Technical  Laboratoribs, 
Aifn^OTMy  Grange-Over-SandSf  Lancaahiref  November  19,  1908, 

lir.  Lyster  H.  Dewet, 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

United  States  Department  of  Agricultwef  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  Bending  you  with  this  letter  my  report  on  the 
salt  marsh  rush,  safhples  of  which  you  sent  me  some  little  time  ago,  and  uncler  separate 
cover  I  am  sending  you  five  samples  of  paper  made  from  this  c^rass.  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  have  been  so  long  in  sending  this  forward,  but  I  have  had  so  very  much  to  do  in 
other  directions  that  I  nave  not  been  able  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  it. 

The  other  sample,  namely,  fresh-water  cord  ^ass,  I  hope  to  have  ready  in  December, 
and  will  then  send  you  my  report,  together  with  specimens  of  paper. 

If  you  at  any  time  come  across  any  other  fibers  which  might  oe  of  use  for  paper- 
making  purposes,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  forward  me  samples  for 
investigation.  I  wish  very  much  to  experiment  with  pineapple  fiber  {Ananassa 
satiba)  and  also  with  wild  pineapple^fiber  (Bromelia  sylvestris).  Do  you  consider  these 
to  be  of  any  use? 

Should  your  department  at  any  time  require  any  investigations  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  fibers,  other  than  from  a  paper-making  point  of  view,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  and  cooperate  with  you. 

Trusting  that  the  report  1  am  sending  you  will  be  of  interest,  I  am,  dear  air, 
Yours,  faithfully, 

J.  Stewart  Rehinoton* 


AMERICAN  salt  MARSH  RUSH   (JUNCUS  ROEMBRIAMUS). 
[By  J.  Stewart  Remington,  Douglas  Dowack,  and  Bedford  Dixon.] 

This  grass  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Gyperaceae.  It  is  known  in  different  local- 
ities under  various  names,  such  as  "Fox  grass, '*  '* White  rush,''  "Marsh  grass,"  "Salt 
mss,"  "Sea-salt.grass,"  "Salt  marsh  grass,"  and  "Rush  marsh  grass."  It  is  a  reed- 
uke  grass,  from  I  to  4  feet  in  height,  with  2  §r  4  slender,  erect,  widely  springing  spikes. 
It  is  a  common  grass  on  salt  marshes,  ranging  from  the  State  of  Maine  southwards  to 
Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast  to  Texas.  It  Is  also  found  growing  in  large  quan titles 
at  many  points  along  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

A  sample  of  ^is  grass  was  forwarded  for  investigation  to  the  Aynsome  Technical 
Laboratories  by  the  director  of  the  Fiber  Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  some  few  months  ago. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  connection  with  this 
grass  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  various  trials  made  and  methods  employed  in 
the  production  of  paper  from  the  pulp  obtained. 

The  sample  consisted  of  about  one  hundredweight  of  a  stiff,  dark-brown  colored 
grass,  closely  resembling  the  rushes  that  thrive  in  the  marshy  districts  of  this  country, 
being  smooth,  cvlindrical  in  shape,  varying  in  diameter  from  one-eighth  to  one-six- 
teenth inch,  and  having  an  average  length  of  about  8  feet. 
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The  chemical  examination  of  the  fiber  gave  the  following  resoltB,  the  percentages, 
except  that  of  moiBture,  being  expressed  on  the  dry  fiber: 

Analysis, 

Percent. 

Moisture 11.90 

Ash 3.17 

Loss  on  a  hydrolysis 20. 77 

Loss  on  fi  hydrolysis 41. 88 

Loss  on  mercerization 19. 52 

Gain  on  nitration 21. 34 

Cellulose 36.16 

Length  of  ultimate  fiber,  2  millimeters. 

The  fibers,  on  casual  inspection,  appear  to  consist  of  a  mixture  partly  reeemblins 
the  tracheids  of  wood,  while  in  other  respects  they  may  be  likened  to  jute  fibers  and 
also  esparto.  Thev  are  short  and  narrow,  smooth,  cylindrical,  and  gradually  taperinjg 
to  blunt  points,  often  occurring  in  the  form  of  small  bundles.  The  central  canal  is 
narrow.  The  chief  characteristic,  however,  is  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  groups 
of  curiously  pitted  cells,  which  remain  imchanged  throughout  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment and  are  to  be  found  as  small  specks  in  the  finished  product. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  results  and  observations  that  the  grass  is 
capable  of  producing  a  good  fiber  and  at  the  same  time  a  reasonable  yield  of  pulp. 

A  large  number  of  practical  experiments  were  carried  out  in  connection  witn  the 
boiling  of  the  grass,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  r6sum^: 

Boiling, — Several  preliminary  trials  were  made,  in  order  to  airiye  at  the  beet  and 
most  economical  means  of  obtaining  a  good  pulp.  Owing  to  the  great  action  exerted 
upon  the  material  by  alkali,  as  demonstrated  by  the  loss  of  wei^t  sustained  in  the 
process  of  hydrol  vsis  and  mercerization  (see  chemical  figures),  it  was  decided  to  employ 
caustic  soda  in  the  treatment  of  the  fiber  for  the  isolation  of  the  cellulose,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  allowing  by  simple  means  the  recovery  of  the  alkali,  which  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  tne  originied  cost  for  soda  caustic.  Moreover,  it  was  found 
that  caustic  lime  tended  to  produce  a  hardening  effect  upon  this  kind  of  fiber. 

The  natural  grass  was  cut  into  small  len^s  of  about  2  inches  and  then  soaked  in 
water  for.  about  one  day  before  being  put  into  the  digester.  The  boiling  process  in 
each  case  was  performed  in  a  stationary  digester,  with  a  readilv  adjustable  heat  sup- 
ply, giving  the  operator  complete  control  over  the  conditions  of  boiling. 

The  first  charge  was  treated  with  soda  liquor  of  a  strength  equivalent  to  4  per  cent 
caustic  soda  for  a  period  of  six  hours,  at  a  steady  pressure  of  4  atmosj^heres  and  a 
temperature  of  140^  0.  This  experiment  was  conducted  with  the  special  object  of 
arriving  at  good  minimum  working  conditions.  On  the  completion  of  the  boil,  the 
whole  of  the  contents  were  thrown  out  into  a  laxge  sieve.  On  draining  and  washing, 
it  was  found  to  be  underboiled,  all  the  soda  having  been  consumed  without  completely 
resolving  the  cellulose  constituents. 

The  above  operations  were  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  the  proportion  of  soda  being 
increased  to  8  per  cent.  On  this  occasion  the  grass  was  allowed  to  boil  for  eight  houn 
at  a  reduced  pressure  of  3  atmospheres.  The  product^  on  examination  after  a  pre* 
liminary  washing,  was  found  to  be  much  cleaner,  but  still  slight  I  v  underboiled.  The 
liquor  contained  no  free  alkali,  and  after  one  or  two  further  determinations,  with 
increased  Quantities  of  soda,  tne  most  satiskctory  conditions,  with  re^ird  to  both 
quality  ana  yield  of  pulp,  were  obtained  by  using  the  materials  in  me  following 
proportions: 

Caustic  soda,  12  per  cent. 
Time  of  boiling  ten  hours. 
Pressure,  4  atmospheres. 

The  resulting  product  obtained  by  this  method  was  broken  up,  cleaned,  and  washed, 
37  per  cent  of  raw  unbleached  fiber  beinp  produced. 

Bleaching, — ^A  number  of  experimental  bleaching  were  carried  out  on  the  pulp  in 
the  rough  state.  This  was  found  to  be  rather  dark,  and  some  difficulty  was  at  first 
experienced  in  obtaining  a  product  of  good  color.  The  most  satisfactory  results  wore 
obtained  by  the  use  of  10  to  11  per  cent  of  bleaching  powder,  for  about  two  hours, 
continual  treatment  in  the  beater,  and  subsequently  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  washing. 

The  bleaching  was  assisted  by  the  addition  of  acid  liquor  calculated  so  that  the 
liberation  of  hypochlorous  acid  should  be  unaccompanied  by  the  evolution  of  any 
free  chlorine.  It  was  foimd  that  the  pulp  was  quickly  acted  upon  by  the  bleaching 
agent  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  all  enorts  to  develop  much  improvement  after  this 
stage  was  reached  were  unsuccessful,  except  by  washing  out  Uie  products  of  the 
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bleaching  action  and  treating  further  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  rewashing,  and 
finaUy  repeating  the  bleaching  procesB.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  some  con- 
siderable care  is  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  bleaching  operations  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  this  pulp  contains  a  ndr  amount  of  lignified  fiber  and  is  consequently 
readily  liable  to  form  yellow  chlorination  derivatives  of  the  less  resistant  cellulose  to 
hydrolvtic  treatment.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  maintaining  a  basic  reaction 
througnout.  Attempts  were  made  to  bleach  with  sulphurous  acid  m  various  condi- 
tions, but  the  calcium  hypochlorite  was  found  to  be  the  most  efficient. 

8ome  interesting  experiments  were  made  by  bleaching  this  pulp  in  the  sun,  excel- 
lent results  being  obtained,  seemingly  somewhat  better  than  those  arrived  at  under 
favorable  conditions  in  the  beater.  The  amount  of  manipulation  required,  however, 
would  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  this  method  on  a  large  scale. 

Sizing,  loading,  «te.— Sufficient  of  the  bleached  pulp  having  been  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  by  means  of  washing  until  free  from  dirt  and  other  matter,  some  of  the  auxiliary 
preparations,  such  as  the  use  of  an  ''antichlor,"  were  dispensed  with.  In  certain 
cases  where  the  pulp  was  sized  the  engine-sizing  process  was  generall}^  adopted.  When 
the  pulp  was  nearly  ready  for  runniDg,  the  rosm  eize,  in  the  proportion  of  from  3  to  6 
per  cent,  was  added  to  tne  mixture  of  pulp  and  filling,  shortly  after  the  latter  was 
mcorporated,  and  the  complete  reaction  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  alum  to  the  contents  of  the  beater.  At  this  stage  of  operations  some  delay 
was  experienced  in  dealing  with  a  rather  unusual  amount  of  frothing  that  was  pro- 
duced in  the  beater,  which  was  finally  removed  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  paraffin. 

During  the  determination  of  rosin  in  the  finished  paper,  it  was  noticed  that  there 
had  also  been  extracted  a  quantity  of  foreign  matter,  other  than  rosin,  of  an  oily 
nature,  which,  on  further  investigation,  was  found  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
original  pulp.  The  presence  of  this  matter  appears  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
paper  prepared  from  the  unsized  pulp. 

Ifanufacture  of  paper  on  model  milt. — In  the  following  scheme  of  procedure  several 
specimens  of  good  paper  were  made,  both  with  the  marsn-grass  fiber  alone  and  also  in 
conjunction  with  certain  other  pulps. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  on  a  aetailed  description  of  the  methods  of  working  and 
running  on  the  paper  machine,  as  all  the  papers  prepared  were  furnished  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  and  but  for  a  little  variation  in  their  respective  felting  properties, 
which  was  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  couch  roll, 
gave  most  satisfactory  results. 

After  leaving  the  press  roll  the  paper  was  i>assed  over  a  series  of  nine  drying  cyl- 
inders, and  finally  through  two  rollers. 

When  used  wiUiout  mixture  with  other  fibers,  the  salt-marsh  pulp  yields  a  cloae 
sheet  of  paper,  suitable  for  eood  wrapper  or  casing  purposes,  and  makes  a  smooth  and 
fflossy  surface  under  the  calender.  It  is  capable  of  carrying  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
loading,  and  when  sized  will  stand  a  severe  test. 

A  specially  good  and  uniform  paper  was  produced  from  a  mixture  of  this  fiber  with 
mechanical  wood  and  sulphite  pulp,  50  per  cent  of  the  former  being  included.  TMb 
paper,  when  suitably  loaaed,  would  prove  very  suitable  for  an  average  writing,  print- 
ing, or  art  paper,  possessing  an  excellent  texture,  and  having  superior  "feel  and 
"mindle ''  properties.  Unfortunately,  no  means  was  discoverea  of  preparing  ^e  half- 
stuff  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  production  of  paper  having  speckles  on  the 
surface,  unless  subjected  to  a  very  severe  treatment,  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
its  value  as  a  finished  article.  This  fault  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  groups  of  cells  in  the  fiber,  which  has  been  previously  referred  to,  and,  but  for  this 
fact,  a  nigh-class  writing  material  could  easily  be  manufactured. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  chemical  and  physical  char* 
acteristics  of  the  principal  samples  of  paper  prepared: 


Chamioal  oonstltuents. 

Physical  properties. 

Furnish   and   oomposltlon   of 
paper. 

Moisture. 

Ash. 

Rosin. 

Breaking 
strain  in 
pounds. 

Stretch. 

Folding 
test 

ThiRlcnesi 
in  inches. 

telt-manh  erasi  pulp: 

Unbleached,  unslsed 

Ble^h^,  nnsir^d 

Percent. 
11.45 
11.16 
10.46 

9.60 
8.00 

Percent. 
2.44 
2.79 
6.42 

1.80 
2.71 

Percent. 
Nil. 
NU. 
6.04 

1.70 
1.98 

23.95 
19.14 
17.37 

16.25 
18.54 

Percent. 
2.34 
1.25 
1.97 

L44 
1.16 

674 
547 
640 

837 
925 

vH 

Bleached,  sized,  loaded 

Salt  marsh,  60  per  cent;  snlphlte 
pnlp.  25  per  cent:  mechanical 
wood,  25  per  oent;  bleached, 
Blxod 

Salt  marsh,  60 per  oent:  sulphite 
pulp,  50  per  oent;  bleached, 
sized 

ik 
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It  mav  be  pointed  out  that  the  resistance  to  strain  and  stretch  was  determined  only 
on  the  way  of  machine"  of  thene  papers,  and  is  not  an  absolute  measure  of  strengUi, 
but  useful  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  in  each  case 
for  the  variation  in  degree  of  thicKness. 

Aynsome,  Grange-over-Sands,  November,  1908. 

Mr.  Cobb.  This  is  a  small  map  which  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence.  It  shows  the  range  of  the  saw  grass.  That 
grows  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida.  We  have  not  gone  very  far 
with  that,  because  we  have  not  seen  how  that  stuff  could  be  got  at. 
You  will  remember  that  there  was  a  railway  pushed  through  do^-n 
there;  you  probably  saw  an  account  of  a  "dry-land  boat.  They 
had  to  engineer  through  the  Everglades,  and  in  order  to  do  it  they 
constructed  a  special  machine  that  enabled  them  to  go  in.  I  have 
started  some  correspondence  to  see  what  there  is  in  it,  but  beyond 
that  we  have  not  done  much.  With  regard  to  cotton  stalks,  I  would 
report  that  we  have  them  in  Washington;  and  we  have  this  point, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  novelty,  but  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  somebody  else  had  hit  upon  the  same  idea:  Noticing  that 
cotton  stalks  standing  in  the  field  m  the  winter  sometimes  lose  their 
outer  white  bark,  it  occurred  to  me  if  they  lose  that  so  easily,  then 
by  moistening  them  and  agitating  them  mechanically  that  might  be 
so  removed.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  malang  paper  from 
cotton  stalks  hitherto  has  been  in  bleacliing.  If  you  will  notice  on 
these  samples,  there  are  specks  all  through  the  cotton-stalk  paper.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  bleach  that  stuflF.  That  results  from  the  presence 
in  the  pulp  of  bark  that  has  not  been  removed  or  bleached.  We 
have,  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Technology,  of  which  I  have 
charge,  a  man  who  is  devoting  his  time  to  cotton,  Professor  Bennett* 
who  has  charge  of  some  of  our  cotton  work,  and  I  asked  him  to  make 
observations  on  this  Une  I  have  just  indicated.  I  noticed  myself 
the  fact  that  the  bark  would  come  loose,  and  I  asked  him  to  try 
different  varieties  of  cotton,  by  soaking  them  and  agitating  themi  and 
observe  wThether  this  bark  could  be  removed  mechanically,  and  he 
reported  to  me  very  recently,  just  a  week  ago,  that  he  has  tried  it> 
with  some  success.  Some  lots  of  cotton  stalks  have  just  come  to 
our  laboratory,  and  my  suggestion  is,  of  course,  that  they  take  a 
small  a^tator,  a  laimdry  wasliing  machine,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
that  will  not  cost  much,  and  exploit  that  point  a  little  more  thoroughly. 
Where  water  power  was  available,  or  perhaps  even  where  it  was  not, 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  outer  bark  by  a  mechanic^ 
agitation,  which  might  be  a  very  important  step  toward  the  utiliza- 
tion of  cotton  stalks  for  paper. 

Mr.  Sims,  Have  you  a  paper  to  submit  on  the  cotton-stalk  propo- 
sition hke  the  one  you  submitted  on  the  marsh  grass? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
cotton  stalks  now  as  a  commercial  possibility? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  matter  of  collecting  and  handling  the  cotton  stalks 
would  be  even  graver  than  that  connected  with  com. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  possible  stock  food? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  you  get  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  of  fiber  per  ton? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  fiber. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  quantity  of  fiber  per  ton! 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  pith,  of  course? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Oh,  yes;  there  will  be  pithy  matter,  but  the  amount 
of  fibrous  matter  is  greater  than  it  is  in  com^  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  there  was  no  pith  in  the  cotton  stalk t 

Mr.  Cobb.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  seemingly  a  heart  in  cotton  1 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  no  nonwoody  plant  that  has  no  pith. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Sutermeister  testified  to  us  that  they 
got  no  pith  in  the  cotton  stalk. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  pithy  matter  in  the  cotton  stalks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  anything  which  you  have  separated 
from  the  fiber,  or  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  we  have  not  yet.  The  cotton  stalks  only  arrived 
here  day  before  yesterday  for  our  experiments. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  all  these  samples  come  from,  then — 
these  cotton-stalk  samples? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Those  are  some  that  were  previously  made  by  Mr. 
Sutermeister  or  his  predecessor  at  the  laboratory  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Before  this  was  instigated  at  all,  before  you  secured  the 
passage  of  this  item  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  understood  Mr.  Sutermeister  to  inform  us  that 
under  that  appropriation  he  had  been  carrying  on  experiments  with 
cornstalks  ancl  cotton  stalks,  tule  and  rice  straw. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  experiments  with  cotton  have  come  to  this  stage^ 
that  we  have  just  got  the  cotton  stalks  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  carried  on  the  experiments  with 
cotton,  them? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  had  some  very  important  observations  made 
on  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Doubtless  Mr.  Sutermeister  was  having  reference 
to  the  experiments  which  he  had  previously  carried  on. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  presume  so;  I  think  that  would  be  true.  If  you  have 
the  other  impression,  I  think  probably  that  is  incorrect.  I  think  he 
must  have  meant  to  refer  to  experiments  here  which  he  made  before 
this  appropriation  was  obtaineo. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Pith  is  not  a  good  term  to  use,  and  really  that  is  the 
objection  always  to  a  common  term;  it  generally  has  a  variety  of 
meanings,  while  a  technical  term  lias  only  one  meaning.  This  sample 
of  rubber  twig  illustrates  [exhibiting]  the  difference  in  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  plant.  That  inner  portion  [exhibiting]  is  all  pith;  there  is 
no  fiber  in  it  at  all. 

I  was  going  to  explain  how  Mr.  Sutermeister  might  have  stated 
that  there  was  no  pita  in  the  cotton  stalk. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  ask  him  if  there  was  any  pith  in  cotton 
stalk,  but  whether  he  got  any  pithy  pulp. 

lifr.  Cobb.  He  did  not  have  the  machine  to  separate  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  in  your  opinion,  when 
vou  do  make  the  experiments  with  the  cotton  stalks  now,  you  will 
have  to  separate  the  pithy  pulp  from  the  cotton  stalks? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  Certainly. 

I  do  not  know  whewer  jou  have  seen  a  map  of  the  distribution  of 
thepaper  mills  [exhibiting  chart]. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  nad  it  in  mind. 

Have  you  riven  any  attention  in  your  investigations  to  the  subject 
of  so-called  '^Kraft"  paper  and  its  manufacture  m  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No  ;  we  nave  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  the  Kraft  paper  ist  It  is  a  very 
light  weighty  extremely  strong  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  bein^  imported  into  our  country  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  wei^t  is  not  over  one-half  the  weight  of 
ordinary  wrapping  paper,  and  in  some  cases  not  so  much  as  that.  I 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  ought  to  know  that  that  paper  was 
made  from  resinous  pines  in  northern  Europe,  and  if  so,  ana  we  could 
utilize  the  waste  or  a  by-product  of  the  resinous  pines  of  the  South 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  supply,  it  might  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  look  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  made,  I  think,  by  the  so-called  sulphate 
process,  which  can  not  be  used  where  there  is  very  much  population. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  process  is  very  deleterious  to  health. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  unhealthy,  but  there  is 
a  very  bad  odor.  They  say  it  is  like  a  rotten-egg  factory.  I  do  not 
know. 

^  Then,  in  the  course  of  your  experiments,  I  wish  you  would  con- 
sider the  proposition  of  trying  other  woods  for  ground  wood  besides 
spruce,  and  possibly  ascertain  from  some  of  the  mills  how  far  they 
have  experimented  with  it,  what  success  thejr  have  had,  and  what 
difficulties  they  have  met  with,  with  the  possible  view  of  obviating 
the  difficulties  in  grinding  other  kinds  of  timber  besides  spruce.  The 
present  process  of  grindmg  wood,  while  exceedingly  cheap,  is  also 
exceedinglv  crude.  It  might  be  that  it  would  be  possible  to  grind 
other  woods  than  spruce,  and  possibly  some  wood  that  would  reproduce 
very  rapidly.  They  make  to-day  soda  fiber  out  of  Cottonwood.  The 
soda-fiber  process  is  too  expensive  to  make  news  print  paper  from. 
Cottonwood  grows  very  rapidly  in  many  places,  willow  grows  very 
rapidly  in  many  places,  and  probably  other  trees  grow  rapidly  and 
reproduce  rapid.ly.  If  it  were  possible  to  reduce  that  class  of  wood 
to  groimd  wood  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 
I  do  not  imderstand  why  it  is  not  possible.  With  your  knowledge 
of  the  form  of  the  cellular  matter,  you  might  be  able  to  make  discov- 
eries in  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  will  certainly  call  the  attention  of  the  forestry  people 
to  that  question.  It  is  one  that  would  naturally  fall  to  them  rather 
than  to  tne  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  I  see  what  you  mean  and  I  will 
not  lose  sight  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Some  time  ago  the  newspapers  quite  generally 
printed  dispatches  and  articles  purporting  to  be  statements  about  the 
results  of  these  experiments  as  to  cornstalks,  etc.,  stating  that  they 
could  make  paper  out  of  cornstalks  for  about  $15  or  $20  a  ton.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that) 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  remember  the  articles  and  remember  the  scores  and 
scores  of  letters  of  inquiry  that  came  in  to  us  on  that  subject.  The 
reply  that  we  made  to  all  those  letters  was  that  the  statements  were 
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premature  and  exaggerated.  The^  did  not  originate  from  my  office 
and  I  did  not  know  where  they  did  originate.  They  were  certainly 
very  wild  statements. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  your  experiments  have  proceeded  to 
date  on  the  cornstalks  they  show,  as  I  understand  it,  nrst,  that  you 
get  a  by-product  which  you  refer  to  as  a  stock  food  of  problematic 
value — ^no  one  knows  what  it  is  worth;  second,  you  get  another  by- 

1)roduct  called  "pithy  pulp,"  or  whatever  it  may  be  named,  of  proo- 
ematic  value — ^no  one  Knows  what  it  can  be  used  for;  and  thira,  you 
get  a  fiber  to  the  amount  of  about  250  pounds  per  ton,  which  would  be 
8  tons  of  cornstalk  to  a  ton  of  fiber.     Is  that  correct  i 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  approximately  correct.  I  would  use  a  little 
more  favorable 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Optimistic. 

Mr.  Cobb  (continuing).  Term  in  regard  to  the  two  by-products. 
I  do  not  say  that  anybody  knows  what  their  value  is,  but  I  would 
say  that  they  undoubtedly  have  some  value. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  problematical;  no  one  knows.  You  have 
ascertained  nothing? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  yet  anything  sufficiently  definite. 
We  have  only  recently,  this  week  or  last  week,  received  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  s  analysis  of  the  stuflf. 

The  Chairman.  Wherever  these  statements  emanated  from,  they 
were  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  having  a  ton  of  fiber  to  8  tons  of 
cornstalks  and  two  additional  products,  which  may  be  of  some  value, 
but  the  actual  use  of  which  no  one  can  yet  determine? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir.  ^  The  first  one  of  the  statements  that  I  think 
you  refer  to  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sim,  or  that  is  the  first  one 
that  my  attention  was  called  to.  I  think  they  were  very  specula- 
tive and  I  do  not  think  they  were  taken  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  those 
statements  were  based  upon  any  memorandum  or  information  given 
out  to  the  press  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  know  that  they  did  not  originate  from  any  memoran- 
dum or  statement  issued  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Forestry  Bureau  gave 
out  any  such  statement? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir ;  I  (fo  not  know  anything  positively  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  never  seen  one  oi  the  statements? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  you  attention  to  this  thought, 
too.  You  have  assumed  that  the  economical  thin^  to  do  was  to  make 
use  of  the  waste  in  some  of  the  annual  crops  which  we  now  raise  in 
order  to  make  paper.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  ought  to  be  able, 
if  anybody  can,  through  its  knowledge  of  plants  tli^oughout  the 
world,  to  possibly  find  some  different  kinds  of  annual  or  perennial 
plants  which  can  be  planted  here  for  the  purpose  directly  of  making 
paper. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  had  that  in  mind,  of  course,  and  some  thinm 
are  going  on  that  I  presume  you  know  of.  We  are  making,  througn 
the  plant  introduction  bureau,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fairchild,  eflForts  to 
introduce  bamboo  and  other  plants  and  the  experiments  seem  prom* 
isin^  in  that  respect. 

1&.  Sims.  Bamboo  does  grow  very  rapidly? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  And  it  grows  again  after  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  I  went  through  the  greenhouses  yesterday  looking 
at  the  bamboo. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Naturally,  that  would  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  along  the  waterways.  We  have  one  plant  that  now  grows  an 
immense  tonnage,  and  that  is  hemp.  It  is  worth  while,  in  my  ophvion, 
to  consider  whether  that  plant  might  not  be  modified  as  you  have 
suggested. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  sunflower. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  sunflower  gives  an  immense  amount  of  pith  and  a 
small  amount  of  fiber  and  requires  a  great  deal  more  amelioration.  It 
is  more  like  this  rubber  twig  that  I  snowed  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  much  harder  stalk  than  the  corn? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  outside.  It  is  Uke  the  rubber 
stalk  that  I  showed  you. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  incKned  to  think  myself  that  the  chase  after  a 
by-product  with  which  to  make  paper  will  not  be  successful.  While 
they  use  in  paper  making  now  tne  by-products  of  the  sawmills  to  a 
certain  degree,  slabs,  edgings,  and  tops,  and  all  that,  yet  the  great 
bulk  of  the  paper  is  not  made  in  such  a  way  as  that,  so  far  as  wood 
paper  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  course  the  cost  of  going  through  with  the  motions  of 
planting  and  harvesting,  especially  for  a  paper  product,  is  going  to 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  plant  that  you  can  seU  in  the 
end  at  a  sufficiently  low  price  per  ton  to  make  paper,  and  that  cost 
is  not  going  to  decrease  except  as  we  can  improve  the  machineir. 
There  is  noevedince  that  labor  is  goin^to  become  cheaper,  or  materials. 
If  we  can  invent  more  ingenious  machines,  then,  of  course,  there  may 
be  that  possibility. 

The  Chairman.  The  machines  in  the  pulp  paper  mills  generally, 
while  there  has  apparently  been  some  progress,  yet  to  a  large  extent, 
I  think,  the  machines  are  very  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  for 
years. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  quite  true. 

The  Celairman.  Whether  that  is  because  those  machines  were 

Eerfected  years  ago  or  whether  it  is  because  there  has  been  very 
ttle  attention  given  to  efforts  to  improve  tl^m,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say.  I  am  incUned  to  think  the  latter.  The  present  method  of 
mixing  the  pulp  in  the  beating  machine,  I  think,  is  as  crude  a  thing 
as  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  first-^lass  mill  of  any  kind,  and  yet  it  is  all 
done  aUke  in  all  the  mills,  apparently,  with  a  little  difference  in  capacity 
and  some  httle  difference  m  machinery. 

What  did  you  get  out  of  your  experiments  with  the  tule  grass) 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  got  a  fiber.  The  proportion  of  pith  is  very  much 
greater  than  it  is  in  maize.  The  reason  I  had  the  tule  grass  tried 
was  that  I  knew  that  it  varied  about  as  much  from  maize  as  we  could 
expect  to  find  anv  plant,  and  my  idea  was  to  see  whether  this  process 
would  also  act  where  the  proportion  was  different  and  the  size  of  the 
fiber  was  different,  not  that  we  had  any  idea  that  it  was  a  probable 
source  of  paper  in  my  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  rice  straw  used  for  now? 

Mr.  Cobb,  For  strawboard  and  certain  qualities  of  wrapping  paper. 
A  little  point  came  up  in  connection  w4th  that  which  is  very  interest- 
ing.   Mr.  Baker,  of  Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Company,  of  Boston,  was 
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talking  with  me  on  the  subject  of  fiber  for  paper,  and  he  showed  me 
some  fiber  and  wanted  to  Know  what  it  was.  I  said  that  it  looked 
to  me  hke  rice  straw,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  could  be. 
At  any  rate,  I  said  that  I  would  submit  it  to  Mr.  Dewey,  who  is  with 
m3  in  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Technology,  to  see  what  it  was. 
Mr.  Dewey  said  that  it  was  rice  straw.  Before  he  knew  what  it  was 
Mr.  Baker  was  loath  to  believe  that  it  was  rice  straw.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  trying  rice  straw  for  a  long  time,  off  and  on,  and  he  could 
not  use  this  for  his  paper.  He  makes  certain  grades  of  wrapping 
paper.  The  point  is  that  this  was  a  different  variety  of  rice.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  point  strongly  in  the  direction  that  you  can  not 
assume  that  .rice  is  rice  or  com  is  com  in  this  paper  business;  the 
different  varieties  vary  very  much,  and  there,  I  think,  y;our  idea  of 
getting  com  that  has  more  fiber  probably  is  a  very  good  idea. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  tnow  about  the  use  of  flax  straw? 

Mr.  Ck)BB.  I  know  comparatively  Uttle  about  it  from  personal 
experience. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  some  very  hard  paper  of  some  sort 
from  flax  straw? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  the 
y  a'^er.  They  produce  a  linen  paper,  more  in  the  nature  of  writing 
)  a  )er  and  bond  paper,  rather  than  printing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  use  it  lor  insulating  paper,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  in  some  places? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  don't  know  much  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  straw  do  they  use  ordinarily  for  the 
strawboard? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Almost  any  of  the  cereal  straws. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  what  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  they  use  principally  wheat  straw.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  choice  among  the  various  cereals.  I  think 
undoubtedly  that  rye  straw  has  a  strong  fiber,  but  it  also  has  a  lot 
of  mineral  matter. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  straws  are  made  into  pulp  by  the  soda 
process? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  soda  is  the  only  thing  that  will  reduce  the 
B'.raws  where  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  mineral  matter. 

The  Ciiairman.  Is  that  why  the  sulphite  process  will  not  reach 
com,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  sulphite  process  used  for  any  of  these  annual 
plants? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  some  experi- 
ments with  the  sulphite  process  on  these  plants  being  newly  tried, 
but  we  have  not  gotten  around  to  that  yet.  Of  course,  the  action 
of  the  sulphite  process  is  different  from  the  soda  process,  but  the  fact 
that  it  will  dissolve  a  certain  substance  in  connection  with  wood  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  act  also  in  connection  with  certain 
other  plants,  althoi^h  it  has  not  been  tried. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  methods  of 
this  operation — ^between  the  sulphite  and  soda  processes — the  chem- 
ical difference? 

Mr.  Cobb.  In  one  case  you  use  an  acid  and  in  the  other  case  an 
alkaline  solvent.    The  alkali  is  of  course  more  vigorous.    The  acid 
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Bolyent  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  with  those  plants  whose 
elements  separate  easily.  Plants  vary  a  great  deal  in  the  way  that 
their  cells  are  cemented  together.  The  contact  is  very  intimate,  and 
when  every  cell  is  hexagonal  in  cross  section  there  is  full  contact  with 
all  the  adjacent  cells  [exhibiting].  In  one  case  they  might  all  touch 
each  other  and  in  another  case  the  tissue  may  be  loose. 

The  Chaibman.  With  loose  tissues  you  use  the  sulphite  process? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  would  be  better  with  that  sort  of  plant.  The  alkaline 
process  is  more  positive  and  acts  on  the  cement  that  holds  the  cells 
together. 

The  CHAiBiiAN.  I  would  have  supposed  that  the  wood-fiber  cells 
might  be  more  compact  than  they  were  in  herbaceous  plants? 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  nave  thicker  cells  and  yet  they  have  this  pecul- 
iarity, that  they  are  perforated  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  not  so 
very  easy  to  explain  that,  but  if  you  could  see  it  under  the  microscope 
it  is  very  apparent. 

The  Chairman.  The  sulphite  process  is  used  with  spruce  and  hem- 
lock. There  is  hardly  any  other  wood  that  is  reduced  by  the  sulphite 
process.  They  use  tne  soda  fiber  process  for  the  hard  wood.  They 
tell  me  that  tne  Uquid  soda  or  alkaU  follows  up  along  the  length  of 
the  fiber,  and  if  the  chips  are  too  long — ^they  may  not  be  too  large 
around — but  if  too  long  the  effect  is  not  obtained. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  going  in  at  the  side  and  leading  out  the 
fiber  from  the  side,  it  goes  in  at  the  end  of  the  fiber  cells  and  follows 
up  along  in  between  the  fiber,  especially  as  to  sulphite,  and  I  think 
as  to  the  soda  fiber  they  cut  the  chips  a  Uttle  shorter  than  for  the 
sulphite.  I  do  not  quite  understand  just  why  the  acid  should  act  on 
one  kind  of  wood  and  the  alkaU  be  required  to  act  upon  the  other.  I 
can  understand  why  both  might  act  upon  any  kind  of  wood. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  are  two  reasons.  One  is  the  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  different  woods  and  the  other  is  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  wood.  While  we  speak  in  general  of  this  substance 
as  cement,  it  is  not  always  the  same;  it  varies  in  different  plants,  just 
as  you  have  one  building  put  together  with  mortar  and  another  with 
cement.  A  similar  cohesion  is  actually  the  case.  Wi(h  plants  the 
cement  substance  between  the  cells  in  some  cases  is  more  soluble  than 
it  is  in  others,  and  it  may  be  more  soluble  to  one  chemical  and  not 
more  soluble  to  another.  The  two  substances  that  we  use  are  strongly 
opposed,  one  is  acid  and  the  other  is  alkahne,  and  it  does  not  follow 
because  the  cement  between  the  cells  is  more  responsive  to  one  that 
it  is  also  more  responsive  to  the  other,  and,  as  1  say,  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  cement  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Then  as  to 
the  openings  of  the  tissue,  of  course  the  quicker  and  more  freely  the 
solvent  can  get  at  the  tissue  the  better  it  can  act.  It  is  a  fact  that 
woods  acted  on  by  the  sulphite  are  open  in  their  tissues;  that  is  to 
say,  the  cells,  while  they  are  intimate  m  their  contact,  are  perforated 
in  such  a  way  that  the  solvent  can  get  at  the  cement  substance 
readily.  Those  are  two  of  the  main  elements,  the  only  ones  I  think 
of  now,  in  fact,  that  would  make  the  difference  you  mentioned. 

The  CHAERBiAN.  The  soda  process  is  used  generally  with  the  hard 
woods,  so  called,  and  I  take  it  from  that  the  cellular  tissue  in  those 
woods  is  more  compact  probably  than  it  is  in  the  spruce  or  hemlock, 
or  so-caUed  soft  woods? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  certainly  different  in  character;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

^^  The  Chaibman.  That  is  easy  to  see,  and  the  terms  "hard''  and 
"soft"  woods  would  help  to  carry  it  out.  That  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  cellular  tissue  in  these  annual  plants  reduced  by  the  soda 
process  is  likely  to  be  much  more  Hke  the  hard-wood  cellular  tissue 
than  hke  the  soft-wood  cellular  tissue.  Perhaps  that  is  the  case  with 
the  rice  straw,  where  the  outer  covering  is  extremely  hard  and  close* 
Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  reason  from  one  set  of  plants  to 
another. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  not  trying  to  reason  from  one  set  to  another. 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  why  you  use  the  soda  fiber  on  these  annual 
plants  and  the  hard  woods,  and  sulphite  on  the  soft  woods.  . 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  understand.    I  am  not  aiding  that  the   sulphite 

frocess  can  not  be  used  on  any  annual  plant;  I  am  only  saying  that 
think  it  should  be  tried — that  it  is  up  to  us  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  acid  [)rocess  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  more  information  to  give  us? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  ground  that  I  think  I  had 
thought  of  covering. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  while  to  continue  these 
experiments? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think  so.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that.  I  can 
not  at  the  present  time  see  any  place  that  I  can  point  to  a  definite 
process  that  would  be  commercially  valuable.  I  believe  that  the 
whole  thinff  presents  itself  in  such  a  light  that  experiments  are  not 
only  desirable  but  imperative.  No  matter  what  is  done,  I  can  not 
see  that  the  price  of  the  present  raw  material  of  the  bulk  of  paper 
that  is  printed  on  is  going  to  decrease  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  you  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  to  make  experiments  with  plants  and  turn  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  plant  material  over  to  a  mill  to  make  real  experi- 
ments, if  you  could  find  mills  which  would  accept? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  this  moment.  All 
the  work  we  have  done  appears  to  me  as  merely  a  preliminary 
going  over  of  the  ground  to  make  sure  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  For 
that  reason  I  have  been  very  chary  about  giving  out  information  to 
the  press  or  anybody  else  about  it.  We  have  not  really  ascertained 
results;  nothing  more  than  guides  for  what  we  should  do,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  appropriation  still  has  to  be  used. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Shawano,  Wis.,  January  8,  1909. 
Mr.  Jas.  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^  Wa^Tiington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  6th 
and  note  that  you  have  received  our  corrected  schedules  for  pulp 
and  paper  investigation. 

Relative  to  the  several  cross  sections  or  samples  of  wood  which 
were  taken  from  our  ground-wood  mill,  would  state  that  while  we 
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do  not  want  to  dispute  the  opinion  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  however, 
the  samples  which  you  mention  as  tamarack  were  samples  of  wood 
we  term  **swamp  spruce.  *'  Tamarack  we  do  not  purchase  nor  do  we 
use,  unless  possibly  a  shipper  gets  in  a  stick  now  and  then,  but  we 
have  never  noticed  it.  Therefore  we  believe  that  some  one  has 
erred,  as  tamarack  in  our  opinion  can  not  be  used. 

Trusting  that  we  have  given  you  the  desired  information,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Co. 

D.  F.  Peck,  Secretary. 


letters  from  dr.  o.  a.  schenoe,  forester  at  biltmore,  n.  o. 

December  23,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D,  0, 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  21st,  I  have 
answered  you  to-day  by  wire  as  shown  by  the  inclosed  copy  of  my 
telegram,  which  is  connrmed  herewith. 

From  your  letter,  I  take  it  that  a  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 
Paper  Investigation,  headed  by  yourself,  desires  to  make  inouiries 
in  the  woods  themselves  into  tne  present  and  future  supply  or  pnlp 
wood;  that  the  committee  has  had  under  consideration  the  po  Ni- 
hilities of  reforestation,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  the  protection 
of  the  second  growth;  that  your  committee  contemplates  a  visit  to 
western  North  Carolina  during  the  week  beginning  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 28;  that  your  committee  desires  to  see  the  object  lessons  in  re- 
forestation exhibited  on  the  Biltmore  estate. 

Confirming  my  telegram,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  dear  Mr.  Mann,  that 
the  gates  of  the  Biltmore  estate  wiU  be  wide  open  to  you  and  to  your 
committee  entirely  at  your  bidding;  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  purpose 
•ji  forming  the  Biltmore  estate  was  that  of  giving  an  object  lesson 
in  practical  forestry,  and  he  wiU  be  delighted  to  know  that  liis 
object  lesson  is  being  heeded  by  representative  Americans. 

Naturally,  results  in  forestry  can  not  be  shown  as  quickly  as  they 
can  be  shown  in  agriculture  or  in  manufacturing.  A  number  of 
years  must  elapse  before  a  seedling  develops  into  a  sapling  and  a 
sapling  into  a  pole. 

Forestry  at  Biltmore  is  twenty  years  old  at  the  present  writing, 
and  forestry  at  Biltmore  can  show  results  which,  in  my  opinion — I 
am  German — can  not  be  duplicated  in  the  Fatherland,  even. 

The  Biltmore  estate  consists  of  3,000  acres  of  planted  forests, 
40,000  acres  of  woodlands,  wretched  in  1888,  which  have  been 
restored  to  productiveness  under  proper  forestal  care,  and  90,000 
acres  of  primeval  forest,  wherein  forestry  of  an  American  type  is 
being  introduced  gradually. 

The  forests  are  stocked  with  southern  pine,  spruce,  balsam,  hem- 
lock, chestnut,  oak,  basswood,  poplar,  indeed,  with  any  species  that 
is  used  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  manufacture  or  pulp  and  of 
paper. 
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I  am  particularly  anxious  for  jout  committee  to  see,  not  merely 
the  forests  intensively  managed  in  the  proximity  of  Biltmore,  but 
also  the  forests  of  a  more  primeval  character,  where  a  second-growth 
forest,  after  heavv  cutting,  is  being  obtained  by  no  means  other  than 
protection  from  forest  fires. 

It  would  be  a  sad  condition  of  affairs  for  the  United  States  if  men 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  wealth  alone  could  engage  in  the  practice  of 
forestry. 

Looking  forward  to  your  orders  with  reference  to  the  proposed  tour, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  and  your  conunittee's 
Very  obedient  servanti 

C.  A.  SOHENOK. 


Januaby  2, 1909. 
Hon.  Jam^.s  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Comn-ittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  RepreseTUaiives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Mb.  Mann:  Your  letter  of  the  28th  has  come  to  hand. 

I  am  sorrv  to  learn  that  your  committee  will  not  be  able  to  come  to 
North  Carolina,  so  as  to  study  at  Biltmore  the  possibiUties  of  refor- 
estation, and  at  Canton  the  use  of  chestnut  wood  for  paper  manu- 
facture. 

As  regards  the  reproduction  of  the  forests,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  development  of  second  growth  depends  on  the 
climate  and  the  soil  entirely. 

When  all  is  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that  trees  are  the  product  of 
sunshine,  and  of  moisture,  and  of  heat.  In  a  damp  and  warm  climate, 
and  in  moist  soil,  the  growth  is  marvelously  rapid. 

Under  forestry  conditions,  wherever  the  stands  of  trees  are  com- 
plete, we  can  count  for  a  certainty  on  an  average  annual  production 
of  1  cord  of  pulp  wood  per  acre  per  year.  ^On  good  soil  tne  figure  is 
higher,  and  on  poor  soil  it  is  lower. 

The  size  of  tne  trees  in  our  planted  forests  varies  from  plants  6 
inches  high  to  plants  14  inches  m  diameter. 

We  are  planting,  approximately,  every  year  100  acres,  and  we 
can  show  to  you  the  various  classes  of  forests  planted  between  1888 
and  1908. 

As  regards  the  rapidity  of  production  for  pulp  and  paper  purposes, 
I  might  say  that  thirty  years  from  planting,  or,  in  the  case  of  chest- 
nut, twenty  years  after  coppicing,  it  wiU  oe  worth  while  to  obtain 
a  second  growth. 

Twenty  years  after  coppicing  (in  the  case  of  chestnut)  there  will 
be  at  hand,  approximately,  on  each  acre  of  protected  forest,  produc- 
tive of  chestnut,  20  cords  or  chestnut. 

Thirty  years  after  planting  there  wiU  be  at  hand  30  cords  of  spruce 
to  the  acre. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  year  1939  the  owner  of  planted  spruce 
woods  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  plantation,  such  as  he  would 
make  to-day.  I  believe  it  will  be  better  policy  at  that  time  to  re- 
move part  of  the  trees  only,  by  way  of  thmning,  and  to  adopt  that 
scheme  just  now  most  remunerative  in  Germany, 

The  little  booklet  which  I  have  sent  to  you.  yclept  "A  forest  fair 
in  the  Biltmore  forest,"  will  give  you  some  inrormation,  and  a  num- 
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ber  of  pictures  which  may  illustrate  what  I  want  to  say  better  than 
I  can  do  it  by  writing  a  long  letter. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  reproduction  of  saw  logs  a  longer  period 
than  twenty  or  thirty  years  must  elapse  after  planting  and  after 
coppicing. 

As  I  understand  it,  your  committee  is  interested  only  in  raw 
material  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Saw  logs,  generally  speaking,  can  not  be  reproduced  in  less  than 
eighty  years. 

Liogs  of  sufficient  diameter  produced  more  rapidly  are  faulty^ 
necessarily,  by  being  fast-grown,  which  means  tougn  of  fiber,  and  by 
being  branchy,  whicn  means  full  of  holes  and  defects. 

Species  of  light  specific  gravity  (white  pine  and  spruce)  are  grown 
much  faster  than  species  of  heavy  specific  gravity  (wmte  oak,  hickory, 
maple,  beech). 

All  of  this  I  could  illustrate  to  you  more  readily  in  an  excursion 
through  the  woods  of  the  Biltmore  estate.  After  all,  information 
relative  to  forestry,  as  you  well  know  from  your  own  experience  in 
the  northern  woods,  can  not  be  obtained  from  books  or  from  letters  so 
well  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  woods. 

I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  shall  not  have  a  chance  to  show  you  the 
object  lessons  of  the  Biltmore  estate,  for  the  time  being. 

From  your  letter  I  take  it  that  your  committee  is  confronted  by 
the  question,  *' Shall  forest  reproduction  be  done  by  the  Government,, 
or  shall  it  be  left  to  the  efforts  of  private  interests?" 

In  my  opinion  both  agencies  should  be  put  into  action,  and  that 
without  any  delay. 

Private  individuals  will  practice  forestry  of  a  conservative  nature 
just  as  soon  as  it  will  paj  them  so  to  do,  or  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
sure  of  finding  better  dividends  in  forest  conservation  than  in  forest 
destruction. 

The  American  forest  owners  belong  to  a  class  of  men  whom  I  would 
call  particularly  clear-headed  business  men. 

If  these  men  have  considered  it  unwise  to  practice  conservative 
lumbering  heretofore,  we  do  not  require  any  further  proof  of  the 
fact  that  forest  conservation  is  not  as  remunerative  as  forest  destruc- 
tion, up  to  the  present  time. 

Whether  forest  conservation  be  done  by  the  Government  directly, 
or  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  people  otherwise,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency  merely. 

Forestry  will  flourish  as  soon  as  the  people  are  willing  to  foot  the 
bill  for  (1)  protection  of  the  forest  from  nres,  (2)  reduction  of  the 
taxes  encumbering  a  second  growth,  (3)  high-priced  lumber  and  high- 
priced  cord  wood. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Mann, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  SCHENCK^ 


Januabt  11,  1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  RepreserUativeSy  WdsMngtoUf  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mann:  Your  letter  of  January  4  contains  the  fol- 
lowing question:  ''Can  spruce  forests,  under  existing  state  laws,  as 
to  taxes  and  present  fire  protection,  be  profitably  reproduced  by 
private  individuals  or  industrial  corporations  for  use  in  business?" 
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To  this  question  I  am  obliged  to  reply  by  an  emphatic  "no."  * 

Reproduction  can  be  profitable  only  when  it  is  safe.  As  the  mat- 
ter now  stands,  the  danger  from  fire  under  present  state  laws  is  so 
considerable  as  to  make  mvestments  in  second-growth  spruce  partic- 
ularly risky. 

A  risivy  investment  must  promise  very  high  returns  to  find  favor 
with  the  mvestor.  Dividends  of  10  or  20  per  cent  can  not  be  expected, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  from  forestal  investments  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  a  dividend  of  from  4  to  8  per  cent  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  risk  taken  by  the  man  investing  his  dollars  and  cents  in  second- 
growth  spruce  forests. 

The  influence  of  taxation  as  an  expense  in  forestry  is  such  as  to 
discourage  the  investor  in  second  growth. 

Financially  a  tax  of  4  cents  per  acre  is  not  so  bad,  provided  that  the 
price  of  spruce  stumpage  is  as  high  in  1930  in  this  country  as  it  is 
to-day  in  the  old.  In  tne  German  Black  Forest  and  in  the  ^Bavarian 
Forest  the  price  of  spruce  stumpage  as  used  at  the  pulp  mills  is 
approximately  $12  a  cord. 

You  can  imagine  that  the  woods  in  question,  producing  per  acrepev 
annum  a  cord  of  spruce  wood,  can  readily  stand  an  annual  tax  of  as 
much  as  20  cents  to  the  acre. 

The  investment  in  second  growth,  or,  rather,  the  investment  b^ 
which  a  second  growth  may  be  producea,  be  it  by  planting  or  be  it 
from  self-sown  seed,  is  approximately,  in  my  opinion,  the  sum  of 
$10  or  $12  an  acre.  Bv  tins  investment  can  be  secured  a  complete 
and  dense  second  growth,  growing  at  the  rate  of  1  cord  per  annum, 
without  fail,  barring  fires. 

If  the  price  of  stumpage  remains  as  low  as  it  is  to-day,  it  will  not  be 
profitable  to  secure  a  second  growth  when  removing  the  first  growth; 
if  the  price  of  second  growth  runs  up  in  the  next  thirty  years  to  $10  a 
cord,  then^  and  in  that  case,  the  prospects  for  American  forestry  are 
good,  bamng  fires. 

It  i^  quite  true  that  the  problem  of  forest  fires  is  identical  with  the 
problem  of  American  forestry. 

The  existing;  .^^tate  laws  are  entirely  insuflScient  to  warrant  the 
safety  of  sylvicultural  investments.  The  owners  of  cut-over  wood- 
lands show  little  interest  in  legislation  safeguarding  second  growth, 
because  stumpage  values  are  low  in  this  country  and  the  certainty 
has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  most  lumbermen  or  owners  of 
cut-over  lands  that  the  prices  of  stumpage  in  da^^s  to  come  must  run 
as  high  in  this  country  as  they  are  now  running  in  Germany  or 
France. 

If  Congress  prevents  by  suitable  custom  duties  the  importation  of 
wood  and  lumber  from  the  outside,  the  possibility  of  increased  stump- 
age values  will  present  itself  to  the  owners  of  cut-over  woodlands; 
such  owners  will  be  eager  to  have  their  woodlands  protected  from 
fires,  and  will  be  more  ea^er  than  they  are  now  to  invest  a  few  dollars 
per  acre  for  the  production  of  second  growth. 

Here  at  Biltmore,  in  the  planted  forests  we  have  been  fairly  safe 
from  forest  fires  so  far.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  this  condition 
will  not  continue. 

The  natural  second  growth  obtained  in  primeval  woods  safe  from 
fires  has  suffered  badly,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  many  an  excel- 
lent second  growth  of  chestnut  and  poplar  raised  by  me  during  the 
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last  fifteen  years  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  with  Uttle  chance  for 
another  second  growth  left,  because  of  forest  fires. 

The  profitable  reproduction  of  stumpage  depends,  naturally,  on 
stumpage  prices. 

As  lon^  as  stumpage  can  be  imported  into  New  York  from  Canada 
as  cheap^  as  it  can  be  transferred  from  Wisconsin,  and  cheaper  than 
it  can  DC  transferred  from  the  southern  Appalachian  region  into 
New  York,  the  chances  for  profit  obtainable  from  sylvic  investments 
wUl  be  slim. 

Canada  will  be  able,  I  should  judge,  to  supply  us  for  a  number  of 
years  with  spruce — say  for  thirty  years.  After  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years  the  Canadian  spruce  woods  and  our  own  spruce  woods  will  be 
exhausted,  and  there  will  be  presented  a  condition  of  affairs  as  de- 
plorable as  that  which  now  confronts  Italy  and  Spain  with  reference 
to  the  forests. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  question  of  cheap  paper  is  less  important 
to  the  American  commonwealth  than  the  problem  of  expensive 
stumpage. 

If  stumpage  is  cheap,  no  one  can  afford  to  produce  it,  neither  here 
nor  in  Germany.  If  we  want  forestry  we,  as  a  people,  through  Con- 
gress, have  to  see  to  it  that  forestry  is  a  good  investment. 

It  will  be  a  good  investment  if  Congress  enacts  proper  laws  tending 
to  secure  for  the  owner  of  second  growth  protection  by  a  federal 
forest  poUce  (the  federal  marshal  and  his  deputies  can  act  as  such 
poUce,  and  no  new  organization  is  required). 

As  regards  the  cheapness  of  paper,  1,  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  expen- 
sive printing  paper,  particularly  for  the  reason  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  papers  contain    stuff''  that  is  not  fit  to  print. 

Many  an  advertisement  covering  a  whole  page  contains  reading 
matter  of  six  Unes  only;  many  a  page  is  devoted  to  descriptions  or 
murders  and  other  obnoxious  matter  which  can  not  be  considered  of 
educational  value,  and  it  should  be  cut  down,  by  all  means. 

If  printing  paper  is  more  expensive,  educatio;i  by  the  newspapera 
will  be  fostered  rather  than  checked. 

Unless  Congress  takes  a  firm  stand  and  makes  private  forestry 
remunerative,  there  will  be  no  private  forestry;  there  will  be 
600,000,000  acres  of  barren  lands,  fonnerly  productive  of  forests, 
witnin  fifty  years. 

Have  your  choice. 

Have  cheap  paper  for  another  thirty  years,  and  after  that  time 
very  expensive  paper,  and  vast  areas  of  unproductive  land. 

lours  for  high  prices  of  paper,  pulp,  and  spruce,  and  with  deep 
respect, 

C.  A.  SCHENCK. 


INFOBBfATION  CONCERNING  PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  INDUS- 
TRY  IN   UNITED   STATES. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Referring  to  the  following  letter  and  tables  com- 

Filed  by  the  Census  Office,  which  we  will  publish  now  for  information, 
will  say  that  many  new  schedules  have  been  received  since  this 
tabulation,  and  new  and  more  complete  tables  are  being  prepared  by 
experts  under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 

The  information  in  the  schedules  is  received  in  confidence,  and  no 
facts  relating  to  any  particular  mill  will  be  disclosed  in  any  way. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  op  the  Census, 

Washington^  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 
Pvlp  and  Paver  Investigation, 

House  ofRepresemiativeSj  Washington^  D,  O. 

Sm:  I  respectfully  transmit  herewith  tabulations  made  in  this 
bureau  of  the  replies  to  the  schedule  inquiries  addressed  by  your  com- 
mittee to  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper. 

About  900  schedules  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
were  mailed,  and  approximately  450  replies  were  receiycni,  but  only 
188  of  these,  covering  the  operations  of  235  plants,  have  been  tabulated 
in  the  tables  presented  herewith.  A  considerable  number  of  the  sched- 
ules of  the  paper  manufacturers  were  thrown  out  because  their  opera- 
tions  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  investigation.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  those  returning  as  raw  materials  rags,  old  paper,  straw, 
hemp,  cotton  waste,  and  the  like. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  committee  are  in- 
complete and  not  comparable  with  census  statistics.  To  illustrate 
the  impracticability  of  comparing  the  statistics  of  these  tables  with 
those  of  the  census,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  capital  returned  by  the 
establishments  represented  in  the  tabulations  herewith  amounts  to 
$147,757,670,  whereas  the  total  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  wood  pulp  during  the  calendar  year  1904,  as  shown  by 
the  census  figures,  was  $277,444,471.  The  total  cost  of  materials 
returned  by  the  establishments  represented  in  the  tabulations  made 
from  the  returns  to  the  committee  is  $49,183,106,  compared  with 
$111,251,478  for  the  entire  industry  as  returned  at  the  census  of  1905. 
The  value  of  products  returned  by  the  establishments  represented  in 
the  tabulations  herewith  is  $82,716,044,  compared  with  $188,715,189 
for  the  entire  industry  as  shown  at  the  1905  census.  In  addition  to 
this  there  has  doubtless  been  an  increase  during  the  last  three  years  in 
the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  and  hence 
it  is  impracticable  to  state  how  nearly  the  present  condition  of  the 
entire  industry  is  revealed  by  these  imperfect  statistics. 

TahU  1. — Number  of  eBtabliflhments  returned;  capital  invested;  salaried  employees 
and  wage-earners;  and  rent  and  taxes;  by  States.  1907. 

Table  t, — Number  of  establishments  retumea;  cost  of  materials  used,  according 
to  kind,  quantity,  and  value;  bv  States,  1907. 

Table  S — Number  of  establishments  returned,  and  quantity  and  value  of  manu- 
factured products;  by  States,  1907. 

Table  4- — Cost  of  manufacturing  product;  percentage  represented  by  wages,  by 
materials,  and  by  all  other  expenses  of  production;  1907. 

Table  6. — Comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices  per  ton  of  news-print  paper; 
by  States,  1906  and  1907. 

Table  6, — Comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices  per  ton  of  several  kinds  of 
paper;  by  States,  1906  and  1907. 

Table  7. — Number  of  plants  reported;  yearly  capacity  of  the  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  pulp;  and  the  average  number  of  days  operated  in  1907. 

Hoping  that  the  material  transmitted  may  prove  of  service^  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director. 
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Tablb  1. — Number  of  establishments  returned^  capital  invested^  salaried  employees  and 

toage'eamers,  rentSy  and  taxes ^  by  S tales j  1907. 


State. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

estab- 
lish 

xnents. 


Total 

Conneotlcut 

nilnols 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

All  othBr  States  a 


Capital 
(amount). 


1881147,757,670 


Salaried  employees. 


Num- 
her. 


6 

4 
3 

6 

21 

14 

3 

4 

8 

45 

9 

20 

10 

3 

3 


1,413 


830,627 

724,075 

1,392,970 

3,012,144 

60,051,195 

11,148,272 

2,365,034 

086,853 

1,794,814 

37,278,774 

1,496,770 

10,993,710 

1,162,609 

556,982 

216,382 

11,488,001 

3,258,458 


Salaries. 


Aver- 
age 
salary. 


Wage-earners. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


12,757,849  11,052  26,409313,567,620 


Aver- 
age 
wage. 


Rent, 

taxes, 

etc. 


1514  r,  080, 773 


23 
19 
18 
30 

397 

145 
21 
10 
37 

299 
31 

126 

26' 

18 

8 

162 
35 


33,378 

18,677 

31,909 

71,743 

819,617) 

238,453! 

32,393' 

26,248; 

126,172' 

668,076 

89.460 

248,821 

55,866 

32,708 

14,450 

260,346 

50,442 


1,517! 
083 
1,217 
2,301 
2,065 
1,645 
1,543 
1,381 
3,410 
2,201 
1,273 
1,076 
2,140 
1,822 
1,806 
1,607 
1,608 


238 
154 
172 
701 

8,302 

2,628 
407 
207 
5661 

6,240 
307 

2,563 
265 
145 
118 

2,816 
302 


134,025 

80,500 

00,630 

417,364 

4,010,510 

1,200,002 

240,626 

105,828 

307,744 

8,403,208 

218, 184 

1,280,531 

133,520 

61,226 

62,707 

1,306,781 

218,228 


563 
681 
527 
538 
484 
401 
fiOl 
611 
644 
550 
660 
503 
504 
422 
632 
406 
667 


00,064 

36,366 

77,065 

106,303 

1,862,139 

764,058 

153,106 

44,778 

147,303 

2,363,861 

102,034 

006,806 

63,073 

81,660 

38,600 

746,955 

138,737 


a  Includes  Maryland,  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  an 
Washington,  with  one  establlshnnent  each. 

Tablb  2. — Number  qf  establishments  returned,  cost  of  materials  used,  expressed  by  kind, 

quantity,  and  value,  by  Slates,  1907. 


Total 

Gomnectloat 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

NewYorlc 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

hXL  other  States  a 


Num- 
ber of 
estal>- 
lish- 
ments. 


188 


6 
4 

3 
5 
21 
14 
3 
4! 
8 

4fit 
O' 

lO' 
3 
3 

23 

7' 


Cost  of  materials  used  during  the  year. 


Wood  for  pulp. 


Cords. 


Value. 


1,D21,383     17,060,012 


200 
85,020 
22,222 
09,441 
29,001 
1,173 


484,705 


91,049 
15,043 


173,244 
19,685 


1,500 
612.256 
166,276 
678,655 
245,353 

4,861 


3,030,492 


757,817 
143,836 


1,513,278 
105,788 


Average 

prloeCper 

cord). 


17.80 


7.60 
6.03 
7.48 
6.82 
8.29 
4.14 


&13 


&32 
0.56 


8.73 
5.37 


Ground-wood  fiber. 


Tons. 


111,407 


4,518 


1,248 

7,854 

10,130 

11,572 

1,872 

641 

421 

22,224 

1,300 

610 

6,248 


32,090 
10,760 


Value. 


82,378,011 


70,066 


20,041 

137,300 

214,000 

209,247 

44,506 

14,566 

13,044 

464,868 

81,150 

15,320 

126,606 


714,587 
333,813 


Average 

price  (per 

ton). 


821.33 


17.50 


23.11 
17.48 
21.14 
23.37 
23.77 
22.73 

sags 

30.47 
28.96 
34.76 
2a  35 


22.37 
21.73 


•  Includes  Marvland,  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Oaroltnat  and 
Washhigton,  with  one  establishment  each. 
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Table  2. — Number  of  establiskments  returned^  cost  ofmateriaU  used,  expressed  by  hindf 

quantity^  and  valix,  by  States^  1907 — Continued. 


Total 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Mifisacbaaetts... 

Miehigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 

Kew  Jeisey 

NewYorlE 

Olilo 

Piennsylyania. . . 

Vennont 

VlrRlnla 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  a 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


188 


6 
4 

3 

5 

21 

14 

3 

4 

8 

46 

9 

20 

10 

8 

8 

23 

7 


Cost  of  materials  used  during  the  year. 


Sulphite. 


Tons. 


180,367 


1,415 

46 

1,711 

73S 

65,646 

16,058 

4,826 

8,302 

608 

39,997 

4,078 

6,492 

6,133 

139 

70 

87,067 

8,267 


Value. 


88,642,666 


60,620 

1,869 

80,926 

25,606 

3,488,322 

616,063 

230,205 

161,270 

22,277 

1,221,606 

178,667 

317,612 

247,482 

6,436 

2,842 

1,737,936 

162,136 


Average 

price 
(per  ton). 


$47.36 


42.84 
40.63 
47.29 
34.66 
63.22 
4a  97 
47.70 
46.81 
44.38 
4a  72 
43.81 
4&91 
40.35 
46.29 
4a  60 
46.90 
46.71 


Soda. 


Tons. 


49,832 


64 


29,863 
8,876 


8,770 


405 

132 

8,803 

26 

915 


1,801 


Value. 


18,169,016 


2,876 


1,288,634 
381,245 


162,186 


18,348 

6,203 

171,687 

1,124 

89,637 


82,247 
4,929 


Average 

price 
(per  ton). ' 


$43. 38 


4194 


43.16 
42.96 


43.08 


46.30 
46.99 
44.10 
4&28 
43.21 


46.67 
66l01 


Total 

Connecticut 

nibiois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

NewYorlc 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States* 


Num- 
ber of 
estiit>- 
lish- 
ments. 


188 


6 
4 

3 

6 

21 

14 

3 

4 

8 

45 

9 

20 

10 

3 

3 

23 

7 


Cost  of  materials  used  during  the  year. 


Another. 


Tons. 


81,480 


299 
23,333 


1,150 
3,808 


667 


2,242 


Vahie. 


$719,856 


17,306 
516,041 


44,850 
62,231 


30,215 


49,211 


Average 

price 
(per  ton). 


$22.86 


67.89 
22.12 


39.00 
16.34 


45.99 


21.95 


Fuel 
(value). 


$5,400,935 


69,164 

34,767 

43,924 

222.612 

1,  lulf,  ucjv 

656.828 

61.769 

44,030 

125,668 

1,491,456 

102,411 

679.6ri0 

38.246 

11,400 

30.934 

688.999 

149,778 


Other  ma- 

teriate 

(value). 


$22,013,ni 


204,487 
235,966 
213,566 
882,972 

7,963.990 

1,664,555 
106.388 
203,412 
766,163 

4,662.110 
712,793 

2,686.064 
106,768 
158,466 
303,758 

1,554,335 
277,888 


Total 
(amount). 


$49,183,108 


406,213 
272,623 
369.857 

1,280,648 
14.318,018 

4,683,424 

688,220 

680,326 

962.002 

11,760.111 

1,031.224 

4,668,106 
663.062 
215.f>38 
3?7.634 

6,240.693 
024,331 


•  Includes  Maryland,  with  two  establishments;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washington,  with  one  establishment  each. 
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Tablb  3. — Number  of  establithmenU  retumedf  quantity  and  value  of  manufactured  pros' 

ucii,  by  States,  1907. 


Total 

Connecticut 

nunols 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvalna 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  a 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


188 


6 
4 

8 
6 

21 

14 

3 

4 

8 

45 

9 

20 

10 

3 

3 

23 

7 


Quantity  and  value  of  manulutured  products. 


News  paper. 


In  rolls. 


Tons. 


Value. 


126,07085,300,508    841.76     53,55082,271,019 


2,035        85,877 


13,806 

22,606 

1,852 


39,908 


825 


33,317 
12,619 


608,862 

955,581 

97,919 


1,573,193 


43,867 


1,335,826 
509,383 


Aver- 
age 

price 
(per 

ton). 


In  sheets. 


Tons. 


Value. 


42.20 


44.10 
42.27, 
52.87 


39.42 


53.17 


40.09 
47.50 


4,113 
789 


81,701 


465 


16,482 


199,141 
41,698 


1,254,406 


25,877 


749,813 


Avei^ 

|Hloe 
(per 
ton). 


842.41 


48.41 
53.84 


88.17 


45.49 


Total 

Connecticut..... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  a 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


188 


Quantity  and  value  of  manufactured  producta. 


All  other  varieties  of 
paper. 


'tora. 


Value. 


870,000866,311,978 


Aver- 
age 

price 
(per 

ton). 


6 
4 

8 

5 

21 

14 

3 

4 

8 

45 

9 

20 

10 

3 

3 

23 

7 


Pulp  and  fiber  sold. 


Tons. 


Value. 


876.14  202, 702  SO,  979, 538 


14,461 
14,561 
18,349 
24,940 
208,034 
107,420 


7,354 

6,4.50 

202,987 

26,467 
106, 70q 

12,868 
5,340 
5,631 

94,051 

15,287 


586,190 
380,488 
653,382 

1,160,330 
23,617,852 

6,974,764 


720,866 

580,179 

13,481,898 

1,529,235 

7,500,040 

788,422 

451,093 

480,295 

6,450,475 

956,469 


4a54l 
26.13 
35.611 

46.53 

iia53i 

64.93 


28,638 


98.02 
89.95 
66.42 
57.78 
70.29 
61.27 
84.47 
85.29 
68.58 
62.57 


6,851 
3,925 


97,892 


7,432 
15,995 


41,932 
87 


Aver- 
age 

price 
(per 

ton). 


Total 
value» 
All  other    amouiit. 
products, 
value. 


834.  4381,853,001  882,716,044 


1,078,190      37.65 


273,280 
81,719 


3,767,637 


222,051 
262,995 


39.89 
2a  82 


38.49 


29.88 
16.44 


1,293,2221      3a  84 
4441      12.00 


06,495 


2,213 
71,761 


1,245,296 

133,859 

1,600 

285,249 


16,467 
2,274 


2, 

23, 

7, 

1, 

1, 
8, 
I, 


I 


672,067 
476,083 
653,388 
238,520 
620,068 
928,687 
236,441 
860,478 
825,475 
211,088 
530,838 
077,064 
051,417 
451,003 
480,285 
845,808 
566,387 


•Includes  Maryland  with  two  establishmento;  Delaware,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Caitillna,  aad 
Washington  with  one  establishment  each. 
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Coatof  piwliotlDa  niH«aaited  b j— 


All  other  eipeUMi. 


Fab.  [  If ir.  I  Apt.    Usf.  Jiine.  July.   Ad|.    Scpl.  Ool.   Not.    IM«. 


CoDDectlcot 

Ulchlon 

UloiHsoU 

New  Hunpsblre. 
MawVoA 


7B    36,115    3B,  a 


I  63.00  S2.0( 
I  W.5L  49.C 
I  47.29  «S.W 


SOI  SB.  801  W.m  fi9.«)| 


4^  31.3V  ST.ti   S7. 


fiS.00|  eaen  ei.sn  &t,m 

«.!«  41.311  44.NI  41.0> 

S4.M  as. OS,  38.8^  3S.77 

(0.00  M.in  £aao^  fG.oo 

62.00^  m.oi  S2.oiJ  M.OO 

G3.m!  URl   S3.KH  U.M 

4fl.J3|  47.72^  4g.23l  48.» 


The  statistics  ehoim  in  the  table  were  computed  from  reports  of  eatabliehmenta 
which  produced  in  1907,  126.970  tona  ol  newo  print,  in  rolla,  valued  at  (5,300,608,  or 
an  average  of  $41.75  per  ton  and  53,550  touH  in  sheets  valued  at  12,271,019.  or  an 
average  of  H2,41  per  ton.  Computed  on  the  combined  figures  the  avera|,re  price  is 
$41'94.  Accordine  to  the  census  there  were  produced  in  the  calendar  year  1904, 
840,802  tona,  in  rollB,  valued  at  132,763,308.  or  an  average  of  $38.97  pet  ton  and  72,020 
tons  in  sheet,  valued  at  $3,143,152.  or  an  average  of  $43,64  per  ton.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  quantity  of  news  print  represented  in  Table  5  for  1907  is  180,520  tons,  or  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  products  reported  for  the  census  of  1905.  The  average  price  per  ton 
of  the  averages,  as  returned  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  month  of  January,  1907.  is 
$46.21,  compared  with  $49.33  for  December  of  the  same  year.  The  comparative 
prices  for  1906  are  $43.59  for  January  and  $44.85  for  December. 
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Table  6. — Comparative  monthly  average  selling  prices  per  ton  of  several  Hnds  of  paper, 

1906  and  1907. 


Book 

Bufldlng 

Hanging. 

Tissue: 

Manila.... 

Fine 

Heavy.... 

Straw 

Wrltln£: 
Ordinary, 

Fine 

Superfine, 

Ledger 

Bond  No.  1... 
Bond  No.  2.., 
Bond  No.  8... 
Envelope...., 


Year. 


1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 

1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 

1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 

1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1907 
1906 


Average  prices  per  ton  (2,000  potinds)— 


Jan. 


78.64 
79.12 
33.71 
29.97 
40.00 
88.70 

76.67 

76.67 

197.30 

197.00 

46.87 
44.21 
86.00 
33.00 
24.03 
22.86 


Feb. 


74.20 
78.86 
34.03 
30.10 
40.00 
38.41 

76.67 

75.67 

194.95 

192.40 

47.00 
44.35 
87.50 
33.00 
24.49 
23.06 


76.761  77. 

75.12'  76. 
160.00150. 
160.00150. 
188.60187. 
190.00186. 
267.36276. 
262.  GO  262. 
240.00250. 
235.00235. 
206.33216. 
206.67206. 
188.60,196. 
186.61184. 
106.82106. 
103.32103. 


42 

00 
00 


Mar. 


80.15 
78.94 
34.24 
30.37 
40.00 
38.46 

76.67 
74.00 

193.  as 


Apr. 


81.86 
78.54 
34.97 
29.26 
42.00 
38.30 

79.25 

76.75 

196.90 


May. 


June. 


80.80  80.96 


79.20 
35.02> 
30.08 
42.00 
88.88 

79.25 
76.75 


78.18 
34.06 
29.21 
42.00 
39.00 

79.25 
78.76 


188.95196.90 
194. 30 187. 75 199. 90 193. 20 


47.41 
44.06 
37.50 
33.00 
24.59 
22.76 


76. 

74. 

150. 


65 
67 
00 


47.48 
44.13 
37.50 
33.00 
24.34 
23.26 


00150. 
80!l89. 
20186. 
36|276. 
60262. 
00250. 
00235. 
00216. 
67,206. 
77194. 


79.71 
74.44 
160.00 
00150.00 
00188.80 
60|184.20 
36275.86 
60:262.60 
00250.00 


00 


00^216.00 
67 


I 1 


206.67 

961197.63 

86!  183.661 184. 82 

106.60 

103.32 


82105. 
32il03. 


82 
32 


236.00 


48.81 
44.53 
38.00 
33.00 
24.53 
22.67 


48.81 
44.25 
38.00 
33.00 
24.79 
22.14 


79.80  79. 

74.711  74. 
150.00150. 
160.00150. 
189. 40 192. 
185.30187. 
276.361276. 
262.60262. 
250.00250. 


63 
70 


July. 


81.43 
78.64 
34.16 
30.25 
42.67 
30.67 


76.75 
197.28 


Aug. 


81.20 
78.39 
34.00 
30.46 
42.67 
38.67 


78.00  78.00 


76.76 
201.45 


196.40199.05 


40.43 
44.11 
39.00 
33.00 
25.17 
22.66 


79. 
74. 


235.00 
215.00 
206.67 
197.22 
184.83 
106.32 
103.32 


236. 
216. 
206. 
196. 
186. 
108. 
103. 


00160. 
00160. 
40196. 
70188. 
36276. 
60262. 
00260. 
00236. 
00216. 
67206. 
33198. 
00185. 
32108. 
32103. 


04 
66 
00 
00 
20 
30 


67 
95 
09 
32 
32 


61.16 
43.87 
39.00 
33.00 
25.47 
22.99 


Sept 


81. 
78. 
33. 
30. 
42. 
40. 


99 
67 
92 
56 
38 
00 


Oct 


82.83 
78.72 
34.62 
80.55 
42.50 
40.00 


78.00  78.00 

78.00,  78.00 

108.80101.45 

190. 80.191.76 

61. 811  S3. 13 
43. 85[  144.66 
40.50,^40.50 
34.00,  34.00 


25.67 
23.87 


79.1 

76.: 

150.  ( 


79.26 
74.39 

150.00 

150.00150. 

186.70,191. 

182.60188. 
36276.36'275. 
60262.60262. 
00250.00,250. 

235.00236. 
00215.00216. 

206.67206. 


25.71 
23.06 


79.47 

76.20 

150.00 


Nov. 


82.01 
78.63 
34.62 
20.45 
42.67 
40.00 


70.75 
76.75 

101.06 

108. 


63.63 
44.80 
40.60 
34.00 
26.58 
38.25 


Dee. 


83.71 
78.02 

30.68 
44.54 

40.00 

TB.75 

76. 7S 

200.66 

00 


46180. 


63.08 
46.04 
40.60 
34.00 
25.60 
23.48 


78.88 
76.30 


80.01 
75.18 

150.00150.00 
160.00,150.00160.00 
191.80193.60103.10 
184.40187.60188.80 
276. 36  276.361275. 86 
60:262.60262. 60,263. 60 
00i260.00250.00<2S0.00 
00235.00,235.00(236.00 
00!215. 00216. 00|2I6. 00 
67i200.67206.67206.67 
20108.22197.61 196.31 
201 186. 35 185.221 184. 64 
32:108.32108.^108.32 
103.32 103. 32;  103.32!  108.82  108.32 


197.61 
184.14 
106.32 


197.; 

184. 

106.; 


Table  7. — Number  of  plants  returned,  total  yearly  capacity,  average  capacity,  and  average 

number  of  days  operated  in  1907,  distributed  by  States, 


State. 


Plants 

reported 

(num- 

oer). 


Total , 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York , 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania..., 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

All  other  States  o 


235 


8 

4 

3 

6 

45 

17 

6 

4 

6 

58 

9 

21 

11 

2 

3 

25 

8 


Yearly  capacity 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


1,190,628 


22,126 
18,308 
20,580 
29,250 

222,112 

144.550 
31,000 
12,011 
21.092 

300,518 
33,105 

127,960 

14,«S0 

5,800 

6,155 

147, 142 
34,060 


Pulp. 


673,260 


52,700 
11,710 
57,670 
32,500 
1,500 


318,712 


40,425 
39,528 


100,915 
8,700 


Average  capacity 
(short  tons). 


Paper. 


5.808 


2,766 
4,577 

6,sm 

5,850 
4.036 
9,035 
10.333 
3,003 
3,515 
6,830 
8,678 
6,093 
2,476 
2,900 
2,052 
7,357 
4,866 


Pulp. 


8,522 


10.540 
5,855 
8,224 
6.500 
1,500 


10,281 


8,238 
7,906 


7,208 
4,850 


number 

days 

operated 

in  1907. 


272 


287 
222 
280 
806 

280 
286 
146 
292 
292 
370 
356 


384 
382 
307 


■  includes  Marvland  and  South  Carolina,  with  two  plants  each;  Delaware,  Mteoori,  North  CaroUna,  aod 
Washington,  with  one  plant  each. 

One  company  frequently  controls  more  than  one  plant  and  makes  a  consolidated 
report.  This  accounts  for  the  188  returns  shown  in  Table  1,  and  235  plants  in  this 
table;  the  sources  of  the  information,  however,  are  the  same. 
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Of  the  235  plants  shown  in  the  above  tabulation,  152  were  returned  as  manufacturing 
paper  exclusively,  23  pul])  exclusively,  and  60  both  paper  and  pulp.  In  computing 
the  averages,  therefore,  this  segregation  has  been  observed. 


Depabtment  of  Commebce  and  Labob, 

BuBEAU  op  the  Census, 

Washingtonf  December  S9,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

(Jhairman  Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

DeabMb.  Mann:  I  inclose  a  short  statement  in  regard  to  the  aver- 
age prices  of  news-print  paper.  These  averages  have  been  computed 
from  the  reports  made  by  newspaper  publishers,  and  also  from  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  committee.  I  have  excluded  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  data  concerning  paper  other  than  news  print,  and  have  made 
the  statement  as  short  as  possible,  avoiding  the  repetition  of  statis- 
tics. The  text  can  be  extended  if  you  so  desire  by  quoting  the  fig- 
ures and  making  comparisons,  but  the  amount  of  matter  would 
depend  upon  your  general  scheme  for  the  report. 

In  makmg  the  digest  of  the  testimony  that  was  sent  you  some  time 
ago  we  brought  together  all  of  the  information  under  different  sub- 
jects. There  is  considerable  on  the  subject  of  ** price  of  paper" 
which  could  be  incorporated  in  the  report  if  you  desuB. 

The  average  price  of  paper  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  limitations, 
which  should  be  given  due  weight  in  comparing  it  with  actual  prices 
paid  hj  individual  consumers.  Some  of  these  conditions  are  described 
m  the  inclosed  statement. 

The  original  reports  of  the  newspapers  are  available  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  almost  any  line  of  statistics  concerning  prices,  and  if  you 
desire  totals  giving  prices  of  paper  other  than  news  print,  or  further 
detailed  description  and  comparison  of  the  statistics,  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  complying  with  your  wishes. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  schedule  sent  newspaper  publishers  did 
not  call  for  the  amount  of  paper  consumed  ana  tne  actual  cost,  so 
that  a  true  average  cost  per  hundredweight  could  be  obtained  by  a 
division  of  the  price  by  the  quantity.  The  Averages  reported  on  the 
schedules  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  M.  Steuabt, 

(Thief  Statistician  for  Manufactures. 


PRICES  OF  PAPER. 

The  cost  of  paper  to  publishers  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  inves* 
tigation,  and  information  relative  to  this  has  been  secured  from  both  manufacturers 
and  consumers.  The  conunittee  has  discovered  that  while  all  parties  interested  are 
willing  to  furnish  quotations  of  prices,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  price  given, 
even  where  purchases  were  made  durine  the  same  period.  Among  the  causes  which 
are  res]X)nsible  for  these  conditions,  the  following  were  brought  out  in  the  correspond- 
ence  with  the  publishers  and  manufacturers  anain  the  committee  hearings: 

1.  The  &ct  that  some  of  the  purchases  were  made  under  contract  and  others  on 
the  open  market.  Publishers  buying  under  contract,  as  a  rule,  obtain  more  favorable 
terms  than  those  buying  on  the  market. 

2.  The  differences  in  the  tim^  when  the  respective  contracts  were  made  and  in 
he  duration  of  the  contract,  inasmuch  as  the  contract  price  ordinarily  bears  a  cer- 
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tain  correepondence  to  the  market  price  prevailing  at  the  time  when  the  contract  li 
made. 

3.  The  variations  in  the  Quantity  of  paper  involved  in  the  different  contracts  in 
general.    Large  consumere  obtain  more  favorable  rates  than  small  consumers. 

4.  The  definiteness  with  which  the  contract  price  is  fixed.  In  some  cases  the  con- 
tract specifically  indicates  the  price  which  is  to  be  paid  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract: in  others  the  price  is  based  upon  some  &ctor,  such  aa  the  cost  of  production^ 
whicn  is  subject  to  more  or  less  variation. 

5.  Differences  in  the  grade  of  paper  purchased. 

6.  The  form  in  which  the  paper  is  purchased — whether  in  rolls,  sheets,  or  ream  lots. 

7.  The  inclusion  of  freieht  chaiges  in  some  instances  and  their  exclusion  in  others. 

8.  The  discount  for  casn  or  for  payment  within  a  specified  time  which  is  given  U> 
tome  consumers. 

9.  The  fact  that  some  publishers  purchase  through  jobbers  or  brokers,  while  otheia 
deal  directly  with  the  mill. 

10.  The  credit  of  the  customer.  Publishers  of  established  credit  are  likely  to  receive 
somewhat  more  favorable  terms  than  those  of  whom  the  manufacturer  knows  little. 

11 .  The  method  of  payment .  The  fact  that  payment  was  to  be  made  weekly  was  one 
of  the  things  taken  into  couBideration  in  making  the  low  price  in  the  Hearst  contract. 

12.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  smaller  publications  buv  ''side  runs,"  for  which  the 
average  price  is  about  30  cents  per  hundredweight  less  than  for  the  ordinary  size. 

It  IS  impracticable  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  these  various  conditione 
00  as  to  arrive  at  a  trustworthy  general  average  i)rice  for  news-print  paper  at  a  given 
time.  Separate  quotations  may  be  accepted  in  individual  cases,  and  from  a  combi- 
nation of  the  prices  paid  for  the  same  grade  of  paper  under  contracts  covering  the  same 
period  of  time  the  average  price  for  a  limited  number  of  purchasera  may  be  obtained; 
but  the  combination  of  prices  paid  under  dissimilar  conditions,  however,  results  in  % 
^neral  average  which  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  and  in  the  consideration  of  which  it  ie 
impossible  to  give  proper  weight  to  the  various  conditions  under  which  the  purchases 
were  made.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison, 
an  average  based  on  the  prices  paid  by  a  large  number  of  publisherB  who  purchased 
paper  under  varying  conditions  is  not  without  value,  as  it  may  convey  some  general 
idea  as  to  the  price  of  news-print  paper  at  a  given  time. 

The  qualifications  above  noted  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  consideration  of  the 
following  tables,  which  have  been  prepared  from  the  schedule  returns  of  publishers 
and  purport  to  show  the  average  prices  of  news-print  paper  in  the  years  1890,  1894, 
1897, 1900, 1905,  and  1907.  Of  these  tables.  Table  1  shows  the  average  price  per  hun- 
dredweight of  news-print  paper  paid  by  the  publishers  of  newspapers  only;  Table  t 
the  average  price  paid  by  the  trade,  fraternal,  and  religious  papers  reporting;  and  Table 
3  the  averapie  price  for  me  mat^zines  reporting.  In  all  instances  tne  averages  shown 
in  these  tables  have  been  computed  by  adding  the  average  prices  reported  on  the 
individual  schedules  and  dividing  the  total  thus  obtained  by  the  number  of  schedules 
nvolved.  

Tablb  1. — Average  prices  of  news-print  paper  per  hundredweight,  compiled  from  reports 

qf  newspapers. 


Average  prfoe  of  paper  purchased  In  rolls 

Avera^  price  of  paper  purchased  in  sheets 

Average  price  where  freiprht  is  included 

Average  price  where.freight  is  not  included 

A  verafne  price  paid  in  selected  years  by  all  publications, 
reported  without  reference  to  the  inclu^on  or  exclu- 
sion of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or  the 
manner  of  purchase. 


Period. 


Total. 


Daflles. 


Nunih«r 
reporting. 


457 
736 
656 
318 
1,020 
773 
455 
248 
155 
116 


Average    Number 
price,     reporting 


12.57 

ao8 

2.79 
3.02 
2.53 
2.44 
2.33 
2.19 
2.50 
2.85 


418 

193 

440 

84 

564 

435 

261 

143 

85 

» 


Average 
piioa. 


82: 5S 
2.94 
2.56 
2.77 
3. 39 
2.29 
2.31 
3.08 
3.01 
S.BS 


a  Spring  of  1908. 
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Tablb  1. — Average  price  of  news-print  paper  per  hundred  weighty  compiled  from  reporte 

of  newspapere-Ajontiaued. 


Period. 


WeekliM. 


Number 
reporting. 


Avera^ 
price. 


Another. 


Nomber 
reporting. 


Average 
price. 


ATBtBge  price  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls 

ATerage  price  of  paper  purchased  in  sheets 

ATBrage  price  where  freight  is  included 

AY«rage  price  where  freight  Is  not  included 

Average  price  peld  in  selected  years  by  all  publications, 
reported  without  reference  to  the  induaon  or  exdu- 
rion  of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purdiased,  or  the 
■lamier  of  purchase. 


82 
608 

IM 

215 

420 

810 

178 

94 

63 

61 


82:84 
8.13 
8.10 
8.18 
2.83 
2.64 
8.61 
8.38 
2.66 
2.81 


7 
40 
20 
19 
40 
28 
16 
11 
7 
6 


82.64 
8.08 
2.96 
3.01 
2.72 
2.48 
2.36 
2.04 
2.25 
2.48 


•  Spring  of  1006. 

Tablb  2. — Average  price  of  newa-prini  paper  per  hundredweightf  compiled  from  reporti 

of  trade,  fraternal,  and  religious  papers. 


Aveiage  price  of  paper  purehased 
In  rolls 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased 
In  sheets 

Average  price  where  freight  Is  In- 
eluded 

Average  price  where  freight  is  not 
Inoluded 

Average  price  paid  in  selected 
years  bv  all  publications  report- 
mg  wlthout'.reference  to  the  in- 
clusion or  exclusion  of  freight 
eharges,  the  quantity  pur^ 
chased,  or  the  manner  of  pur- 


Feriod. 


(•) 


Total. 


Number 

roport- 

mg. 


41 
01 
74 
17 


1907 

113 

1905 

81 

1900 

40 

1897 

23 

1804 

17 

1890 

14 

Average 
price. 


82.n 
8.68 
8.26 

8.23 

8.04 
2.88 
2.85 
2.93 
3.28 
3.47 


Dailies. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


18 

6 

11 

8 

18 
16 

7 
4 
8 
2 


Average 
price. 


82.70 
8.36 
3.05 

2.62 

2.48 
2.44 
2.07 
2.03 
2.43 
8.84 


Weeklies. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


14 
58 
40 


60 
40 
20 
12 
9 
7 


Average 
price. 


82.74 
8.46 
8.43 

8.21 

8.17 
3.03 
3.00 
3.89 
3.93 
8.37 


Avenge  price  of  paper  purehased  in  roHs , 

Average  price  of  paper  purehased  in  sheets 

Average  price  where  freight  is  included 

Average  price  where  freight  is  not  included 

Average  price  paid  in  selected  yean  by  all  publications 
reportlne  without  reference^to  the  .Inclusion  or  exdu- 
mi  of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or 
fbe  manner  of  purchase. 


Period. 


?«S 

(a\ 

(a) 

1907 

1905 

1900 

1807 

1894 

1890 


Monthlies. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


13 

18 

16 

4 

26 

19 

9 

6 

4 

8 


Average 
price. 


82.73 
8.83 

3.00 
3.87 
3.04 
3.01 
8.19 
8.86 
4L80 
4.87 


Another. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


2 
0 
7 
1 
9 
6 
4 
2 
1 
3 


Average 
price. 


12.42 
8.89 
3.46 
8.05 
8.29 
2.78 
2.85 
2.57 
2.89 
2.79 


e  Spring  of  1908. 
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Table  3. — Average  prices  of  news-print  paper ^  per  hundredweight^  compiled  Jromreportt 

of  magazines. 


Period. 

Total. 

Weeklies. 

1 

Number 
reporting. 

Average 
price. 

Number 
reporting. 

Averag* 

price. 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls 

rai 

rai 

(a) 

f  1907 

1905 

1900 

1807 

1804 

1890 

8 
5 
0 
1 
9 
6 
2 
I 
1 

12.77 
4.17 
3.29 
3.75 
2.88 
2.35 
2.14 
1.90 
2.75 

1 
1 

1 

$4.00 

A veraee  price  of  paper  purchased  in  sheets 

4.20 

Average  price  of  paper  where  freight  is  included 

Average  price  of  paper  where  frei^t  is  not  included. . . 

4.20 

Average  price  paid  in  selected  years  by  all  publications  , 
reporting,  without  reference  to  the  inclusion  or  ex-  i 

2 

1 

3.75 
S.50 

elusion  of  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or 
the  mflnnAr  or  purchase. 

Period. 

Monthlies. 

All  other. 

Number 
reporting. 

Average 
price. 

Number 
reporting. 

Averaga 
prioB. 

Average  price  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls 

(*) 

(a) 
(a) 
f  1907 
1905 
1900 
1897 
1894 
1890 

7 
3 
8 

S2.59 
4.30 
3.18 

Aversure  price  of  paper  puichased  in  sheets 

1 

S3^75 

Average  price  of  paper  where  freight  is  included 

Average  price  of  paper  where  fireight  is  not  included . . . 

1 

3L7S 

7 
5 
2 
1 

1 

2.63 
2.12 
2.14 
1.90 
2.75 

Average  price  paid  In  selected  years  bv  all  publications 
reporting,  without  reference  to  the  inclusion  or  ex- 

clusion or  freight  charges,  the  quantity  purchased,  or 
the  maniTier  of  pmxjhww 



•  Spring  of  190a. 

In  making  the  above  tabulation  all  returns  were  excluded  in  which  the  publifihen 
Bpecifically  indicated  that  they  were  reporting  the  price,  not  of  news-print  paper,  but 
01  book  paper  or  other  superior  grades.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  ni^h  aver- 
ages shown  in  some  instances  in  Tables  2  and  3  make  it  seem  probable  that  m  some 
cases  the  publishers  returned  the  prices  paid  for  other  varieties  than  news-print  paper 
without  specifying  this  fact.  The  averages  in  these  tables  must  therefore  oe  accepted 
with  some  degree  of  caution. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Table  1  the  average  price  when  freight  is  included  is 
less  than  the  average  when  freight  is  excluded.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reascA 
for  this,  although  it  may  be  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  publications  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  country,  who  more  often  reported  the  price  excluding 
freight,  seem  to  have  paid  a  relatively  higher  price  than  thoee  in  the  East,  which 
furnished  the  greater  proportion  of  the  returns  in  which  freight  was  included. 

According  to  Table  1,  the  average  price  paid  for  news-print  paper  in  the  sjxring 
of  1908,  by  the  publishers  reporting,  was  $2.57  per  hundredweight  for  paper  pur- 
chased in  rolls  and  $3.08  for  paper  purchased  in  sheets.  The  former  fi{;ure  shows  a 
remarkably  close  correspondence  with  the  average  deduced  from  the  pnces  reported 
to  the  committee  as  paid  by  22  publiRhers  who  appeared  before  it  in  person  and  by 
172  publishers  who  sent  responses  to  the  telegram  sent  out  by  Mr.  Ridder  on  May  1, 
this  average  being  $2.56.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  no  uni- 
formity in  these  returns  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  freight  charges. 

In  connection  with  the  above  tabulation  the  following  tabular  information,  taken 
from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  may  be  of  interest: 
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Tabls  4. — Wholuale  prioei  per  pound  of  news  paper  (wood)  in  New  Torh,  on  thefint 

of  each  month:  19C7.f^ 


Monfh. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

»iay 

June 

July 


Price. 

la  0225-90. 0250 

.0200- 

.0225 

.0200- 

.0225 

.0245- 

.0265 

.0245- 

.0265 

.0245- 

.0265 

.0245- 

.0265 

Month. 


August 

September 

October 

November.... 
December 

Average 


Price. 


to.  0245-tO.  026ft 
.0246-  .0266 
.0255-  .0275 
.0255-  .0276 
.0255-  .0276 


.0249 


a  The  figures  presented  In  this  table  are  taken  from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  page  304.    Th* 
original  quotations  are  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin. 

Table  5. — Monthly  actual  and  relative  prices  of  news  paper  in  1907  and  base  price  (averags 

for  1890-1899).*i 

r  Average  for  1007  computed  from  quotations  in  Table  1.] 


Month. 


Average,  1800-1899 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 


Price  per 

Relative  ' 

pound. 

price. 

S0.02<)9 

100.0 

.0238 

79.0 

.0213 

71.2 

.0213 

71.2 

.0255 

85.3 

.0255 

85.3 

.0255 

85.3 

.0253 

85.3 

Month. 


August 

SeptembNV 

October 

November 

December 

Average,  1907 


Price  per 
poimd. 


to.  0255 
.0255 
.0265 
.0265 
.0265 


Relative 
price. 


85.3 
85.3 
88.6 
88.6 
88.6 


a  The  figures  presented  in  this  table  are  taken  from  Bulletin  76  of  the  Bureau  of  liabor,  pago  414.    The 
monthly  prices  are  based  upon  the  figures  given  in  Table  5. 

• 

Table  6. — Average  yearly  actual  and  relative  prices  of  news  paper,  1890-1907,  and  base 

price,  1890-1899,0^ 


Year. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Relative 

price. 

Year. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

Relative 
price. 

Average.  1890-1899 

to.  0290 
.0382 
.0340 
.0340 

.a3is 

.0323 
.0308 
.0275 
.0271 
.0219 

loao 

127.8  , 

113.7 

113.7 

106.4 

108.0 

103.0 

92.0 

90.6 

73.2 

1899 

to.  0209 
.0281 
.0226 
.0242 
.0253 
.0267 
.0242 
.0219 
.0249 

09.0 

1800 

1900 

04.0 

1891 

1901 

76.6 

1892 

1902 

sao 

1893 

1903 

84.6 

1894 

1904 

80.8 

1895 

1905 

8ao 

IftHi 

1906 

73.3 

1897 : 

1907 

83b3 

1«W 

•  The  figures  presented  in  this  table  are  taken  from  Bulletin  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  page  452. 

It  will  be  noted  that  according  to  the  above  authority  the  average  market  price  of 
news-print  paper  in  New  York  during  1907  was  $2.49  per  hundredweight,  wnile  the 
average  of  tne  prices  reported  by  the  newspapers  sendlne  replies  to  the  committee's 
inquiry  was  $2.53,  a  remarkably  close  approximation.  Fx>r  1905  the  figures  are  even 
closer,  the  average  wholesale  price  in  the  New  York  market  having  been  $2.42,  while 
the  average  deduced  from  the  schedules  is  $2.44.  For  the  remainder  of  the  years 
specified  in  the  schedule  sent  out  by  the  committee  the  averages  show  a  wide  (differ- 
ence, however,  which  in  1890  amounts  to  97  cents  per  hundredweight. 

The  above  tables  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  were  made  up  on  a  uniU)rm  basis,  and  the 
price  for  each  year  represents  presumably  the  mill  price  plus  the  freight  rate  to  New 
York,  while  the  number  of  publications  upon  which  the  averages  in  Table  1  are  based 
varies  from  116  in  1890,  to  1,020  in  1897,  with  a  consequent  variation  in  the  factors 
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affecting  the  average  reported  for  any  riven  year.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  general  movement  of  the  prices  snown  in  Table  1  is  virtually  the  same  as  that 
shown  in  Table  6,  the  maximum  price  shown  in  both  cases  for  the  years  presented  in 
Table  1  being  for  1890  and  the  minimum  in  1897,  with  a  steady  decline  com  1890  to 
1897  and  a  steady  increase  from  1897  to  1907. 

According  to  Table  6  the  lowest  average  wholesale  price  of  news-print  paper  in  the 
New  York  market  since  1890  was  $2.09  per  hundredweight,  reported  in  1899,  while 
the  (li^he^t  was  $3.82  per  hundredweight,  reported  in  1890.  The  lowest  wholesale 
quotation  during  this  period  was  from  11.75  to  $2  per  hundredweight  for  October, 
1899,  and  the  highest  from  $3.75  to  $4.50  per  hundredweight  for  January,  1890. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  alreadv  pi^ssented  it  may  be  well  to  present  the 
followinj^  comparative  statement,  which  shows  the  prices  paid  at  di£ferent  times  by 
19  pubUcations  whose  representatives  appeared  before  the  committee. 

Table  7. — Comparative  statement  of  prices  paid  at  different  times  by  the  pvhlieadonM 

represented  at  the  hearings. 


Period  covered  by  contract 

Year 

in 
which 
con- 
tract 

was 
made. 

Prices  paid. 

Publication. 

Deliv- 
ered. 

At 

mill. 

Source  of  supply. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  American. . . 
Do 

Jan..  190S.  to  Jan.,  1909.... 
Jan.  1, 1906.  to  Deo  31.1907. 

Jan..  1905.  to  Jan.,  1910.... 

Jan..  1908.  to  Jan.,  1900.... 
Nov.,  1906.  to  Jan.,  1906... 
Sept..  1905.  to  Sept..  1906.. 
Aug.,  1807.  to  Mar..  1898... 

July.  1906.  to  July.  1908... 

Mar..  1907.  to  Mar.,  1912... 
Apr..  1906 

1907 
1905 

1904 

1907 
1906 
1905 
1807 

1905 

1907 
1905 

1907 

1905 

1907 

1906 
1905 

1907 

1905 

1004 

1906 

1907 

12.60 
1.90 

(•) 

2.60 
2.21 
2.25 
1.73 

2.00 

?io 

2.80 

(«) 
8.00 

2.00 
1.90 

2.50 

L75 

W 
«2.45 
/2.63i 

2.43 

2.60 
2.00 

12.29 
1.91 
1.93 
1.34 

1.80 
2.67 

L68 

International  Paper  Co. 
Do. 

Illinois: 

Chicago  Tribmie 

Topeka  State  Journal.. 
^0. 

Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co. 

Itasca  Paper  Co. 
John  A.  Davis  Si  Co. 

Do 

Genera]  Paper  Co. 
Graham  Paper  Co. 

International  Paper  Co. 

Do. 
Fejepscot  Paper  Go. 

J.  B.  Booth. 

International  Paper  Co. 

Antietam  Paper  Co. 

Pejepsoot  Paper  Co. 
Do. 

Do 

ICassaohusetts: 

Sprinefleld  Bepublioan 
Ehooe  IsRtnd: 

Providence  Tribune. . . 

Providence  Telesram. . 

Massachusetts: 

Springfield  Union 

Bhode  Island: 

Providence  Journal. . . . 
North  Carolina: 

Asheville    Q  a  set  to- 

Jan..  1008,  to  Jan.,  1909.... 
Jan.,  1906.  to  Jan..  ion... . 
Jan..  1008-0 

News. 
New  Hampshire: 

Manchester  Union 

Do 

Sept..  1907.  to  Sept..  1906.. 
Sept.,  1905,  to  Sept.,  1907.. 

Jan.,  1908^> 

New  York: 

Syracuae  Post-Stand- 
ard. 
Do 

H.  0.  Craig  A  Go. 

Dec..  1905-7 

St.  Begls  Co. 

Minnesota: 

Duiuth  New»-Tribune. 

Dec.,  1904^ 

Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Go. 

Ohio: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal. 

Jan.,  1008-0 

Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Missouri: 

Sedalia  Democrat 

Aug.,  1907-8 

Graham  P^wr  Co. 

Ohio: 

Woman's  Home  Com- 

Jan., 1907-8 

Laurentlde  P^wr  Co. 

panion,  The  Farm 
and  Fireside. 
Ttnnessee: 

Memphis  Commercial- 

^^i 

Jan.,  1908,  to  Dec.,  1008.... 
Jan.,  1907-8 

1907 

1906 
1905 
1004 
1903 

ManufiMJturing  Paper  Co. 
Do. 

Do 

July,  1906,  to  Jan.,  1907.... 
Jan.,  1905-6 

2.124 

/2.37I 

/2.40   

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Jan.,  1904^ 

Do. 

•  The  first  two  years,  S2.10,  less  1^  por  cent;  after  that  price  to  be  determined. 
h  First  year  12.20;  market  price  in  January  for  each  of  next  two  yean. 

«  1906.  r2.05;  1907.  $2.10;  1906, 12.50. 

*  1906  (1907.  less  U  per  cent),  12.10;  market  price  after. 
<  Less  3  per  cent  lor  thirty  days. 

/8  per  cent  off  for  cash. 
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Tabui  7. — Comparative  statement  of  prices  paid  at  different  times  by  ike  puhliaUions 

represented  at  the  hearings — Continued. 


PabUoatlozL 


•  Newftrr  ETenlncNews. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


niinols: 

Chicago  Reoord-Herald. 
Do 

TCH1M8B6>I 

KoozyUI*  ScDtliiel.... 
PvanBTlTanla: 

Jonnstown  Dtniocrat. 


Ptriod  coTored  by  contract 


Year 

In 
wlilch 
con- 
tract 
was 
made. 


Jan.  1, 1908,  to  Dec.  81, 19M 
Jan.  1, 1007,  toDeo.  31. 1907. 
Oct.,  1905,  to  Dec.,  1906... 
Apr.,  1905,  to  Apr.,  1906.. 
Apr.,  1904,  to  Apr.,  1905.. 
Apr.,  1903,  to  Apr.,  1904. . 
Apr.,  1902,  to  Apr.,  1903. . 
Apr.,  1901,  to  Apr.,  1902. . 


Jan.,  1906-1910. 
Jan.,  1906-1909. 


1908.. 
1906.. 


4900 
C1S99 
«1898 

1906 
1904 


Prices  paid. 


DeUT- 
erad. 


82.50 
2.35 
2.25 
»2.40 
»2.40 
ft2.40 
62.25 
ft2.40 
»2.15 
62.15 
52.12i 

^^> 
2.00 

<3.62} 

3.55 


At 
mUI. 


Source  of  fupply. 


International  Paper  COw 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wilder  &  Co. 

International  Paper  Co. 
Do. 

W.  H.  Panons  &  Co. 

International  Paper  Co. 


a  No  date  glyeik 

6  Cotton  waste. 

'April. 

*  1906,  82;  not  leas  than  81.90  or  nu>re  than  82.10. 

«2  per  cent  discount  for  10  days. 

The  lowest  price  shown  in  this  statement  is  $1.34  per  hundredweight  at  the  mill, 
or  about  $1.73  delivered,  paid  by  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Daily  State  Journal  under  a 
contract  running  from  August,  1897,  to  March,  1898.  The  highest  price  shown  is 
$2.57  per  hundredweight  at  the  miU,  or  $3,  which  was  paid  by  the  Aaheville  (N.  0.) 
Gazette-News  under  a  contract  covering  the  calendar  year  1908.  The  lowest  deliv- 
ered price  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  testimony  as  having  been  paid  for  news-print 
paper  at  any  time  was  $1.60  per  hundredweight,  on  what  is  known  as  the  production 
basis,  equivalent  to  about  |1.50  on  the  present  gross- weight  basis,  paid  by  the 
New  York  World  in  1897.  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  Lynn  Item,  stated  that  he  paid  $1.64^ 
delivered,  for  100  tons  of  paper  purchased  on  January  5, 1898.  The  prices  paid  \>y  the 
New  York  Staats  Zeitung  m>m  1891  to  1908  were  presented  in  a  statement  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Lyman,  of  the  International  Pai>er  Company,  the  maximum 
being  $2.90  delivered,  paid  in  1891,  and  the  minimum  $1.75  delivered,  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1899,  to  August  31, 1900,  and  during  the  calendar  year  1906.  The  evidence  showi 
that  in  Mneral  the  price  of  news-print  paper  reached  its  lowest  level  from  1897-1899, 
although  as  late  as  1906  and  1907  the  New  York  Staats  Zeitung  and  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standara  obtained  paper  from  the  St.  R^gis  Company  for  $1.75  delivered. 
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Table  8  shows  the  prices  of  news-print  paper  during  1906, 1907,  and  1908,  as  obtained 
from  the  evidence  presented  to  the  committee  by  a  large  number  of  publishers.  The 
general  aversige  price  per  hxmdredweight,  as  computed  from  this  testimony, 
12.10  in  1906,  $2.28  in  1907,  and  $2.54  in  1908. 

[Fram  CTideaoe  pnsented  to  Seleot  Committee  on  Palp  and  Paper  XnTeatiiatlon  ) 
Tablb  8. — Prices  of  newi'prirU  paper. 

1906. 


State,  dty,  or  town,  and  publication  or 
publisher  r^rting  price. 

Price  of 

news-print 

paper  per 

nundrod- 

weight 

1 
Bemaifcii 

ArlBona: 

Tucson  Daily  Star 

12.25 

2.90 
2.90 
2.53 
a  40 
2.15 
2.75 

L85 

2.01 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
ZIO 

t          3.18 

3.00 
2.25 
1.95 
a  2. 00 
a  2. 00 
»Z00 
2.35 
2.00 
2.00 
Z«5 
2.05 
2.04 
1.97 
2.12^ 
2.14 
2.10 

2. 09  to  2. 25 

2.00 
2.05 

2.00 

1.98 
1.93 

3.40 

3.00 

2.45 
2.40 
3.62 
1.94 
2.20 
2.2tt 
2.25 

c2.46i 

3.00 

Oalifomla: 

Chloo  Record 

Carload  lots. 

Dorango  Democrat 

Los  Aninles  Evening  News 

F.  0.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

F.  0.  b.  Redlands;  carload  lots. 

Kedlan^ff  Review . .  T 

Sacramento  Union 

F.  0.  b.  mill. 

Stockton  Daily  Record 

Colorado: 

Denver  News 

Price  1 0.  b.  mill  prior  to  August  1, 1M7« 

Connecticat: 

Ansenia  flentinel 

Under  contract  expiring  September  1* 

Bridgeport  Standard 

Up  to  May  1, 1907." 

New  London  Dally  Globe 

F.  o.  b.  New  London;  carload  lots. 

Norwich  Bulletin 

Under  contract  ending  February  1 ,  1907. 

Geori^: 

Aagqsta  Ghronide 

\Under  contract  lor  1908.    Quotation  lor  daUvery 
/   price. 

|f.  0.  b.  Chicago;  small  lota. 

Illinois: 

Aurora  Daily  News 

Centralia  Evening  Soitinel 

Chicago  Daily  Journal 

Until  June  1, 1907. 

Chicago  Tribune 

Delivered  under  contract. 

Chicago  News  and  Record-Herald. . . 
Danville  Commercial  News 

Do. 
Contract  for  1906  f.  o.  b.  Danvllln. 

Danville  Democrat 

Until  July  1, 1907. 

Danville  Daily  Press 

Elgin  Courier 

Jouet  DaQy  News 

Do. 

JoHet  Herald 

Contract  for  1908. 

Lincoln  Daily  Courier 

Peerla  Herald-Transcript 

Price  delivered  until  July,  1907. 

Quincy  Herald T 

Under  contract  endinE  in  1907. 

Rockford  Momlag  Star 

Illinois  State  Renter  (Springfield).. 
Indiana: 

Evansville  Joomal-NewB 

Under  oontraot  t  o.  b.  Springfield.    Fitl^t  nle 
about  16  cents. 

Qosb^n  News-Times 

Indianapolis,  Munde,   and    Terre 

Haute  Star. 
Marion  Leader.  Indlanapelis  Hooeier, 

CrawfordsviUe  Review,  and  Ashe- 

ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen. 
Marion  NewS'Tribune 

Until  April  1, 1967. 

Princeton  ClArion-News 

Indian  Territory: 

Maskogee  ni^iy  Phflsnlx 

Price  In  Decembec 

lewn: 

Waterloo  Comlar 

Under  contract. 

Kansas: 

OhannteRnn 

F.  0.  b.  Kansas  City. 

Undf^r  contract  delivered  f.  o.  b.  HaMilnsoa. 

Fort  Scott  Tribune-Monitor 

Hntohlnson  News. 

Newton  Republican. 

Price  at  mill. 

Paifonf  Son ..-.,......,..--.. 

Pittnbnrf  Headlight .  

Until  July,  1907. 

Topeka  Daily  State  Journal 

Under  oontraot  to  1908  Lo. b.  Tipaka.    Pkita  il 

miU,  11.98. 

Wichita  Daily  Beacon 

LouiffvUle  Herald 

Until  Anril  JL  11D7. 

•  Less  1}  per  oent. 

*Le88  4peroenti                     •JMtnnL 
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Tabli  8. — Prices  of  news-print  paper^-^-Conimjied* 

1906— Oontinued. 


Stats,  city,  or  town,  and  pablicatioif  or 
pabUaher  reporting  price. 


Lonlsiona: 

Charles  8.  Clark,  New  Orleans  (for 
gnpply  of  Dally  States  and  News). 

New  Orleans  Picayune 

ShiBveport  Times 

Maine: 

Portland  Argus 

Portland  Eyenlng  Express 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  American 

Maagaehusetts: 

Ljnin  Item 

Plttaflald  Eagle 

Springfield  Republican 

Taunton  Herald-News 

Michigan: 

Adraln  Dally  Telegram 

Kalamazoo  Evening  Telegraph 

Kalamazoo  Oazette 

Sault  Ste.  MarlB  News 

Minnesota: 

Dulath  News-Tribune 

Dnluth  Evening  Herald 

Minneapolis  Journal 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

Winona  Repubilcan-IIcrald 

Missouri: 

Joplin  News-Herald 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal 

Bt  Joseph  Oazette 

St  Joseph  News-Press 

Nebraslca: 

Lincoln  State  Journal 

Omaha  Dally  Bee 

New  Hampshire: 

Manchester  Union 

Manchester  Mirror  and  American... 

Manchester  National  and  Canada- 
American. 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Newark  Star 

Newark  Evening  News 

PatersonNews 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  (Mtisen. 

New  York: 

Albany  Herald 

Ailing  and  Corey  (Ibr  supply  James- 
town Morning  Post). 

Crowell  Publishing  Co 

New  York  Morning  TelegraiSh 

New  York  Staats-Zeltung 

Syracuse  Post-Standard 

Syracuss  Journal 

North  Carolina: 

AshevUle  atlzen 

Greensboro  Dally  Record 

North  Dakota: 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Ohio: 

Akron  Beacon-Journal 

Columbus  Dispatch 

East  LlvariKXM  Evening  Record 

Marietta  Journal 

Marion  Star 

Toledo  Express 

•  Lass  3  per  cent 


Price  of 

news-print 

paper  per 

nimdred- 

weight 


I 


fL03 

3.40 
2.47^ 

1.90 
2.00 

1.90 


3.25 
2.05 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
ZIO 

1.96. 
2.05 
1.90 
2.10 

1.92^ 

1.92} 
1.93 
1.93 
2.00 

2.12 
1.80 
1.95 
2.05 

115 

i.ae 

1.00 

2.15 
2.15 


L95 
2.00 
2.25 
Lit 

&45 

2.45 
•  100 

L04 
L95 
L75 
1.75 
MOO 

120 
129 

al22| 

1.19 

1.90 
100 
110 
100 
1.94 


Remarks. 


F.  o.  b.  New  York,  under  year's  contract  ending 

May  1, 1907. 
Delivered  at  wharf,  New  Orleans. 


Under  2-year  contract  expiring  December  31,  1907, 
f.  0.  b.  Baltimore. 

Price  paid  on  March  9.  ' 

Price  paid  from  June  to  October. 

Price  in  November  and  December. 

Car  lots,  delivered. 

Under  3-year  contract  expiring  In  1006. 

Under  contract  for  1906. 

Delivered,  year  ending  August,  1906. 


November  13. 

Under  2-year  contract  expiring  September  30, 1907, 

delivered;  freight,  5  cents. 
Contract  expiring  September  30, 1907. 
Contract  to  November  1, 1907. 
Under  contract. 


One  year  contract  ending  in  July. 

F.  o.  b.  mills. 

AtmlU. 

F.  o.  b.  St  Joseph,  on  contract  beginning  June  L 


F.  0.  b.  mill,  until  February  20, 1907. 

Delivered,  under  two-year  contract  expiring  Sep- 
tember 1, 1007. 

Delivered,  under  one-year  contract  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1907. 

F.  o.  b.  Asbury  Park. 
UntU  May,  1907. 


UntQ  May,  1967. 

Cut  lots  I  o.  b.  Albany. 

Under  contract  expiring  March  8,  1907,  t  a.  b. 

Jamestown. 
Under  two-year  contract,  £.  o.  b.  Springfield,  Ohkk 

Under  contract  fbr  1906,  daUvered. 
F.  o.  b.  Syracuse,  under  contract 
Do. 

F.  a  b.  AshavUk^ 


Dallverad,  under  contract  expiring  In  June,  1907. 

Under  2-ytar  contract  commaanlng  Jsnuary  1 
f.  o.  b.  ttdewalk. 

Car  lots. 

Delivorsd,  under  contract  expiring  May  1, 1907 
i  hoaa  4  per  oant 
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Table  8. — Pricea  of  news-print  paper — Continued. 

1906— Continued. 


State,  dty,  or  town,  and  publicatioii  or 
pubUabv  reporttng  prioo. 

Price  of 
aaws-prlBt 

hundred- 
weight 

• 

Remark!. 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahomian 

Oregon: 

Salem  Canitol  Journal 

81.90 

2.16 

L94 
2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.90 
a2.10 
2.00 

1.90 

2.85 

2.20 
2.05 

2.12} 

2.00 

1.88 

1.80  to  1.80 

1.90 

1.88 

1.85 

3.06 
1.90 

1.94 
2.00 
2.30 

2.16 

2.20 

2.60 

2.00 
2.00 
1.05 

F.  0.  b.  onder  oontneti 

Pannsvlvanla: 

Allentown  IComlnc  Call 

Bradford  EvenlnsBtar 

Price  in  October. 

McKeeBport  Daily  News 

Contract.    Expires  September  1, 1907. 
Under  contract. 

Philadelphia  Press 

Pottsrllle  Daily  ReDubllcan 

Under  contract,  deliyered.    Freight  18  to  20  cents. 

Readine  TImwi. 

Wllliamflport  New?. 

Under  contract  expiring  March  1, 1907. 

Under  6-Tear  contract  expiring  February  29,  1012. 

Prices  fixed  each  year. 
Under  5-year  contract  expiring  January  1, 1910. 

Prices  adjusted  every  November. 

Rhode  Xaland: 

Providence  Trlbone. 

Providence  Joaraal 

South  Dakota: 

Deadwood  Pioneer  Times 

Sioux  Falls  Daily  Press 

Delivered. 

Tennessee: 

Memphis  Commeroial  Appeal 

Under  contract  running  from  July  1,  1906,  to  De- 
cember 31, 1906.    Delivered. 
Under  contract.    Delivered. 

Texas: 

Port  WOTth  Record 

Under  2-year  contract  beginning  July  1,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Houston  Chronicle 

Rao  Antonio  Lleht 

Sao  Antonio  Qaiette 

Utah: 

Deseret  NewB  (Salt  Lake) 

F.  0.  b.  mm  under  2-year  contract  beginning  In 

February. 
Delivered. 

Wailam  Oleason,  Oeden 

Salt  Lake  Tiibime 

Price  at  mm  until  July  1, 1907.    Freight  11.05. 

Vermont: 

Burlington  Free  Press 

Burlington  DaUy  News 

Under  contract. 

IContpeller  DaUy  Journal  and  Vei^ 
mont  Weekly  Watchman. 
Virginia: 

YlTfinian  Pilot  (Norfolk) 

F.  0.  b.  Montpelier  under  oontraot  expiring  Ifaroh 
10, 1907. 

F.  0.  b.  Noricdk  under  3-year  contract  expiring 

June  30. 1908. 
Delivered.    Freleht.  30  cents. 

Bristol  Harald-Courier 

Washington: 

Seattle  Poat-InteHlgencer 

F.  0.  b.  Seattle  until  March  16, 1907. 

West  Virginia: 

Fairmont  West  Virginian 

UntU  faU  of  1907. 

Parkersburg  State  Journal 

Wheeling  iTegister 

General  ayerage  price  for  119  of  the  pub- 
Uoatioiis  fSor  whtoh quotations  are  given. 

2.10 

1907. 


Arisona: 

Ariiona  Repabllcan  (Phoenix) 

Tnoaon  Dailr  Star 

{ 
{ 

•12.20 

2.60 

2.81 

1.80 
2.30 

3.00 
a36 
3.05 
3.00 
2.65 
3.40 
2.26 

2:00 

Price  Lab.  mill.    Freight  rate  fL89.   Oootract 
ending  April  30, 1908. 

Arkansas: 

Hot  Snrlncs  Dally  N^wf . .  ^ .  ^ .  r . .  ^ .  t 

Price  f.  0.  b.  mill  under  contract  betlnninE  Decent 

T Jttie  Rook  Democrat 

ber  1, 1906,  and  ending  In  sprias  of  1908. 
Price  f.  0.  b.  mill  under  contract  for  1907. 
Quotation  price  Lab.  mill  for  IfOBi. 

Carload  lots. 

California: 

Chico  Record 

Duraato  Democrat 

Les  Annies  Ky^niiig  Nawi^ . ,  ^ , .  _ . 

F.  0.  b.  Loi  Angelea. 

Redlaaia  Review... 

F.  0.  b.  Redlands:  carioad  lots. 

Stockton  Daily  Record. 

Contract  tot  1007. 

Sacramento  unioo 

F.  0  b  mill  new  oontnot  made  In  1907. 

Ottawa  (Ontario)  CitiseB 

Under  3-year  contrect  beglmUng  in  May,  19tf. 

a  L«i  S  par  centy  thirty  daya. 
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Steto,  dty,  or  town,  and  pablloation  or 
publisher  raporting  price. 


Colorado: 

Denver  News 

Orand  Junction  Dally  News. 

Leadville  Herald-Democrat . 
Connecticut: 

Ansonla  fivenlns  Sentinel. . 

Bridgeport  Standard 

Hartford  Globe 


Frloeof 

newf-pilnt 

kperper 

Lundred- 

weight. 


nu] 


Meriden  IComlng  Record. 


New  London  Daily  Globe. 


Norwich  Bulletin 

New  London  Day 

Stamford  DaQy  Advoeote. 
Winsted  Citlsen 


Waterbury  Republican 
District  of  Columbia: 

National  Tribune 


{ 


Florida: 

Tampa  Tribune 

Georgia: 

Augusta  Chronicle 

Columbus  Enquirer  Sun 

Macon  News 

Savannah  Press 

Illinois: 

Aurora  Dally  News 

Bloomington  Bulletin 

Chicago  Daily  Journal 

Chicago  Abend  Post 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  News  and  Record  Herald. 

Ceniralia  Evening  Soitinel 

Cairo  Bulletin 


Danville  Commercial  News. 

DanvlUs  Democrat 

Danville  Daily  Press 

Decatur  Herald 


Elgin  Courier 

Household  Guest  (Chicago). 


nUnob  State  Register  (Springfield). 

Joliet  Herald 

JoUet  Daily  News 

Lincoln  Dally  Courier 

If  oline  Daily  Dispatch 

Peoria  Journal 

Peoria  Herald-TxBnacript 

QulncyWhlg 

Qulnoy  Henud 

Rock  Island  Aigus 

Rockford  Kommg  Star 

Rockfbrd  Register-Gasette 

Indiana: 

Anderson  Evening  News  and  Weekly 

Democrat. 
Bvansvllle  Journal-News 

E  vansvllle  Courier 

ChKhen  News-Times 

Indianapolis,    Kunoie^   and   Terre 
Haute  Star. 

•  Less  2  per  cent  30  days. 

*  Net  30  days. 


{ 


S2.22i 
3.80 
2.30 

2.03 

2.25 

1.90 

a2.00 

b2.60 
2.00 

2.16 
2.00 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.00 

2.30 


2:25 

2.30 
2.80 
2.30 
2.30 
2.20 

2.50 
«2.10 
2.35 
1.87i 
42.05 
42.05 
2.68 
2.09 
2.50 
2.44i 
2.57} 
2.65 
«2.18 
2.50 
2.50 
/2.00 
2.02i 

2.50 

2.62 

2.<i0 

2.46 

2.35 

2.02^ 

2.46 

2.40 

1.96 

2.35 

2.05 

l45 

2.08i 

2.00 

2  50-2.60 
2.09 
2.67^ 
2.65 
2.25 


Pxloe  f.  0.  b.  mill  beginning  August  1, 1907. 
Price  paid  fbr  1  carload  in  June. 
Contract  price  f.  o.  b.  niilL 

Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 

Under  contract  be^nnlng  with  May  1. 

Under  contract  ending  in  April,  1906. 

Price  delivered  under  contract  ending  In  Febroary, 
1908. 

Quotation  for  1906. 

Price  t  o.  b.  New  London  forcarlead  lots  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Under  contract  for  1907. 
Quotation  made  for  1906. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  August 

Under  new  contract  oonrniendng  In  Anguat. 


Price  f.  o.  b.  press  room,  ander  contract  ending 
liaich  1, 190& 


Under  contract  for  1907. 

Quotation  for  1908. 

Price  delivered  under  contract  for  1907. 

F.  a  b.  Macon,  under  contract  for  1907. 


Contract  for  1907. 
UntH  November  1. 
Subsequent  to  June  1. 

Delivered  under  contract 

Do. 
In  car  lots  delivered. 
Under  contract. 

On  April  1, 1907,  f.  o.  b.  Danville. 
Contract  beginning  In  July,  1907,  Danville,  f  o.  b. 
Beginning  July  L 


Quotation. 


} 


F.  a  b.  press  room. 

Under  contract  f.  o.  b.  Springfield.    Freight  rata 
about  16  cents. 

Quotations  for  1906. 

Contract  for  1907. 
Beginbig  July  1. 

Unto  August  1. 

F.  o.  b.  Peoria. 

Price  delivered,  beginning  with  July. 

Single  car. 


(Contract  for  1907. 

Under  contract,  f.  o.  b.  Anderson. 


Delivered  under  contract  ending  Apr.  1, 1908. 
Quotation  delivered  hi  fall  of  1907. 


'Less  3  per  cent 
tfLess  1}  per  cent 


«Net 

/Less  3  per  cent  cash. 
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State,  olty,  or  town,  and  publicatioin  or 
publlahor  reportlngiprioe. 

Price  of 

news-print 

paper  per 

nundred- 

weight 

Indiana— Gontinaod. 

12.57 
2.42 
2.25 

2.60 
2.75 
2.30 

1         2.82 
\         2.91 
1         3.00 

2.08 
2.10 
2.10 

*  2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.06 
2.40) 
2.03} 

3.48 

3.15 

2.57 

2.80 

2.93 

2.40 

2.50 

2.68 

2.81 

2.5317 

L97 

3.15 

2.75 

2.80 

3.15 

3.08 

3.00 

2.31 

3.06 
2.30 
2.20 
2.20 

i         2.85 

\         2.40 

2.86 

2.50 
2.50 
2.10 
2.00 

•  2.25 

2.25 

L90 
2.40 

1.90 
«2.10 
2.25 
2.10/ 
1.92 

/         2.50 
\         2.10 

Under  oontraot. 

IfariOD  News  Tribune 

Marion  Leader,  Indianapolis  IToosier, 

Crawfordsvllle  Review,  and  Ashe- 

ville  (N.  C.)  Citlien. 
Princeton  Clarion  News 

Beginnhxg  Apr.  1. 

Beginning  In  June. 

Under  contract  beghmbig  Aogost  1, 1907. 

Under  contract. 

Portland  Commercial  Review 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Indian  Territory. 

If  oskogee  Dally  Phoenix 

Price  in  March. 

Price  in  April. 

Price  under  contract  for  1  year  made  in  1107. 

Until  August 

Itow«: 

Burllnston  Hawkeye 

Council  Bluffs  Leader 

Under  contract  running  until  February  1, 190a 
Under  contract  delivered.    Freight  20  oenti. 
Under  contract  ending  in  August. 

Creston  Advertiser 

Davenport  Democrat 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 

Under  contract  expiring  September  L 
Do. 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 

Des  Moines  Capitol 

F.  0  ^  T)^  Molnea. 

Bloux  City  Trl  Dune 

Under  contract. 

Wateiioo  Courier 

Do. 

Watarioo  Tlmea-Tribune 

Kansas: 

Atchison  Qlobe 

Under  oontraot.  delivered. 

Cha^inte  8^in 

F.  0.  b.  Kansas  City. 
Under  contract,  delivered. 

Coflej^vllle  Journal 

Fort  Scott  Tribune-Monitor 

Do. 

Hutehinson  News 

P.  0.  b.  Hutohlnson.                          y 
Under  contract. 

lola  Register 

W.  P.  Feder.  Great  Bend 

No  contract. 

Newton  Republican 

Price  at  mill. 

Parsons  Sun 

Pittsburg  Headlight 

Beginning  in  July. 

Wichita  Beacon 

Until  Sentomber. 

Wichita  Dally  Beaoon 

Delivered. 

F,  P.  Cone,  Chanute 

Quotetlon  September  21,  f.  o.  b.  Channtei 
Quotetlon  September  26,  f.  o.  b.  Chanute. 
Quotation  October  1.  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  City. 

Topeka  Dally  State  Journal 

Quotetlon  October  2,  t  o.  b.  Chanute. 

Quotetlon  October  9,  f.  o.  b.  Chanute.     Price  at 

mill  12. 62. 
Under  contract  for  1907  f.  o.  b.  Topeka.    Price  at 

Kentucky: 

Louisville  Anzelfi^r 

mill  $1.90,  less  3  per  cent  for  cash.' 

Louisville  Herala 

Taking  effect  April  5. 1907. 

Owensboro  Messenger 

F.  0.  b.  Owensboro. 

Paducah  News-Democrat 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans  Picayune 

Delivered  at  wharf  in  New  Orleans. 

Shieveport  Times 

Until  August  f.  0.  b.  wharf. 
Gradually  since  January  1, 1907. 

F.  0.  b.  Bangor. 

Under  contract  expiring  May  1, 1908. 

Maine: 

Bansor  Commercial,  Bangor 

Biddeford  Daily  Journal 

Portland  Argus 

Portland  Evening  Kxpress 

Contract  expires  1911;  price  adjustable  December 

of  each  year. 
F.  0.  b.  Rockland,  under  oontract  ending  Deoem- 

J^er  15. 
Until  summer. 

Rockland  Dally  Star 

P.  B.  Nichols,  Bath 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  American 

Under  2-year  contract,  f.  o.  b.  Baltlmoca. 

Edward  Ranie,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  Journal 

Under  contract  for  1907. 

Fitehburg  Sentinel  Printing?  Co 

Lowell  Courier-Oitizen 

Do. 
Under  contract  to  April,  1908. 
Under  contract  for  1907. 

Lynn  Item 

New  Bedford  Standard 

F.  0.  b.  New  Bedford,  under  oontraot  expiring  fn 

June. 
Quotation  for  1908. 

North  Adams  Transcript 

Under  contract  for  1907. 

•  Less  1  per  oeoU 
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Tabli  S.—Prices  of  news-print  paper— Continued, 
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•tite,  olty.  or  town,  and  publication  or 
publlaharreporting  price. 


Maasachnaeta— Centlnned. 
North  Adama  Herald. . 


Pittafleld  Eagle. 


Springfield  Union 

Springfield  Republican 

Taunton  Oasette 

Taunton  Herald  News 

Worcester  Poet 

Michigan: 

Adrian  Daily  Telegram 

Detroit  Daily  Abend  Post 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Hancock  Eveninx  Journal 

Ealamasoo  Oasette 

Ealamasoo  Evening  Telegraph. 

Lansing  State  Republican 

Menominee  Herald  Ireader 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  News. 

Mlxmesota: 

Duluth  Newa-Tribune. 


Dulutii  Evening  Herald . . . . 

Duluth  Miles  Bunnell 

Minneapolis  Journal 

St  Paul  Dispatch 

Winona  Republican  Herald. 

Mississippi: 

Jacksonville  Dally  News 

Meridian  Morning  Dispatch. 

Missouri: 


Joplln  Nawi  Herald. 


Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal. . 

Sedalia  Democratic  Sentinel. 

St.  Joseph  Gazette 

St.  Joseph  News  Press 

St.  Louu  Olobe-Democrat... 
Montana: 

Anaconda  Standard 

Butte  Miner 

Nebraska: 

Green  Island  Independent. . 

Lincoln  State  Journal 

Lincoln  Daily  Star 

Omaha  Daily  Bee 

Omaha  World-Herald 

Naw  Hampshire: 

Manchester  Union 


Manchester  Mirror  and  American. 
Keene  Sentinel 


W.  H.  Pritchard,  North  Nashua. . . 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Camden  Post-Telegraph 

Newark  Sunday  Call 

Newark  Star 

Elisabeth  Journal 

New  Jersey  Frele  Zeltung  (Newark). 

Paterson  Guardian , 

Peterson  News , 

New  Mezioo: 

Albuquerque  Morning  Journal 

Albuquerque  Citisen , 


Price  of 
news-print 
paper  per 
hundred- 
weight 


I 


{ 


{ 


Ramarki. 


02.58 
2.00 
2.17 

2.37ik 
2.20 
2.00 
2.00 
2.35 
2.25 
1.90 

2.06 

2.10 

1.90 

2.70 

2.12i 

2.05 

2.10 

2.00 

2.35 

2.40 

2.60 

1.92} 

1.92} 

1.92 

1.92 

2.51} 

2.40 

2.50 

2.45 
2.30 

2.20 

2.61 

1.80 

2.50 

2.12} 

2.40 

2.38 

2.10 

al.90 
1.90 

3.06 

2.80 

2.25} 

2.15 

L80 

L90 

2.25 
2.20 
L90 
2.75 

2.60 
2.15 
2.50 
2.60 
2.35 
2.00 
2.16 
L90 
2.60 

2.96 
3.64 


F.  o.  b.  North  Adams. 

I  Rolb,  f.  o.  b.  North  Adams,  odd  lots. 

Quotation  early  in  year  £.  o.  b.  Pittsfield. 
F.  0.  b.  Pittsfield  in  lots. 
F.  o.  b.  Springfield. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  1908. 
UntU  October  17. 
Under  contract  for  1907. 
Do. 

Endtaig  August,  1907. 
Contract  expiring  July  1. 
Under  contract. 

Under  contract  beginning  In  Junti 
January  1. 

Contract  for  1907. 
UntU  August 
February  15. 
July  3. 
September  14. 

Under  two-year  contract  expiring  September  80; 

delivered,  freight,  5  cents. 
Under  contract  expiring  September  80. 

Under  contract  expiring  November  1. 

Under  contract. 

First  half  of  year. 

Beginning  in  summer,  ttiree  months. 

Under  contract 
Do. 

Contract  beginning  July,  1906. 

Price  in  March. 

F.  o.  b.  at  mills. 

Quotation  for  1906. 

Under  contract  ending  August  1. 

At  mill. 

F.  o.  b.  St  Joseph,  on  contract  beginning  June  1« 

Under  contract 

At  mill,  under  contract  expiring  In  fUL 
Under  contract 


Price,  July;  no  contract 

Delivered  until  August  1.    Freight,  28  cents. 
F.  0.  b.  mill,  beglm  " 
Price  at  Wisconsin 


F.  0.  b.  mill,  beginning  February  20. 


Delivered  under  2-yaar  contract  expiring  Saptem- 
berl. 

(Contract  expiring  Joly  !• 
Contract  for  1907. 
Quotation  for  1908. 

F.  0.  b.  Asbury  Park. 

Quotations  for  renewal  of   contract  expiring  Is 

August. 
Contract  for  one  year,  beginning  in  May. 

Until  March  1, 1907. 
UntU  spring  of  1908. 

■ 

F.  o.  b.  Albuquerque,  under  contract  for  1907. 
Beginning  in  May. 


o  Less  2  per  cent  cash. 
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Bteto,  oltjt  or  town,  and  publication  or 
pnbliiher  raportbic  price. 


MtwTork: 

Albany  Argns 

Albany  Herald 

Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder 

Blnghamton  Press 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

Crowell  PubUshlng  Company 

Blmlra  Advertiser 

Qloversvllle  Leader 

Jamestown  Morning  Post 

Little  Falls  Evening  Times 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 

New  York  Staats-Zeitung 

New  York  Morning  Telegraph 

Clean  Evening  Herald 

Glean  Morning  Times 

Rochester  Herald 

Rome  Sentinel 

Syracuse  Poet^Sentinel 

Syracuse  Journal 

Syracuse  Herald 

Troy  Record 

Vernon  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York. 
(For  Modem  Stories.) 
North  Carolina: 

AshevUle  Citlxen 

Ashevllle  Oazett»-New8 

W.  C.  Dowd,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Observer 

Greensboro  Dally  Record 

North  Dakota: 

Grand  Forks  Evening  Press 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Grand  Forks  Times 

Ohio: 

Akron  Beacon-Jounial 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cleveland,  Wachter  and  Anzeiger. . 

Columbus  Dispatch 

East  Llvezpool  Evening  Record 

Hansfleld  News 

Marietta  Journal 

Marion  Star .*. 

Banduskv  Register 

Toledo  Express 

Youngstown  Telenram 

Zanesville  Times-Recorder 

Oklahoma: 

Muskogee  Times-Democrat 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 

Pcnnsvlvanla: 

Allentown  Item 

Allentown  Morning  Call 

Altoona  Tribune 

Bethlehem  Times 

Bradford  Era 

Bradford  Evening  Star 

Easton  Free  Press 

Gltt  and  Geesy,  York 

Harrlsburg  Patriot 

Harrisburg  Telegraph 

Harrlsburg  Star-Independent 

Johnstown  Democrat 

Johnstown  Tribune 

Lancaster  Examiner 

McKeesport  Daily  News 

Oil  City  Derrick 

JPhlladelphia  Press 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Pittsburg  Leader 

Pottsville  Daily  Republican 

ReadiBg  Times 

•  Lees  4  per  cent. 


Price  of 
news-print 

Siperper 
undied- 
welght. 


12.10 
3.76 
2.00 
2.14 
2.06 
2.60 
L04 
3.00 
2.00 
2.10 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.06 
2.76 
2.06 
2.00 
L76 

•  2.00 
1.80 
LOO 

»2.00 


2.65 
2.50 
2.14 
2.60 
2.86 

2.39 
2.60 
2:78 

LOO 

2.06 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.18 

2.76 

2.66 

L  08851 

2.42} 

LOO 

L90 

2.40 
2.00 

2.60 
2:40 
2.26 
2.10 
2.20 
2.75 
2.10 
2.16 
L95 
L96 
2.20 
2.00 
2.10 
2.00 
2L00 
26-2.60 
2.00 
LOO 
LOO 
2.16 
2.66    I 


Under  contract. 

Car  lots  f.  0.  b.  Albany. 

Delivered. 

Under  contract. 

guotation  f.  0.  b.  Springfield,  Ohtow 
nder  contract  f.  o.  b.  Springfleld. 
Under  contract. 

Do. 
Under  contract  exptring  in  July,  1  o.  1»i 
UntU  August. 
Until  September  L 


Under  contract  ending  In  Septsmlnr. 

Contract  price. 
Under  contract. 

F.  o.  b.  SyiBousa,  ondar  contntot 
Do. 

Under  contract,  L  o.  b.  Troy. 
F.  o.  b.  press  room^undar  contract  expiring  nwptwn 
ber28. 

F.  0.  b.  Ashevllla. 
Under  oontraot. 

Under  oontraot  expiring  May  1, 1008. 


Delivered  under  contract  commencing  In  Jima. 
Contract. 

Under  two-year  oontntot  expiring  December  Sl« 

f.  0.  b.  sidewalk. 
Under  contract. 
Contract  price  fixed  yearly. 

Year  ending  June  80, 1007. 

Contract. 

Car  lots. 

Contract  to  January,  1908. 

Delivered.    Contract  commencing  May  !• 

Under  6  years. 

Contract  expirine  in  November. 

F.  o.  b.  mill,  under  contract  beginning  Januaiy  8L 


Contract  made  la  May. 

Under  contract  expirmg  April  1, 1008. 

Under  contract. 

Beginning  in  September,  1906. 

Price  hi  October. 

Under  contract  L  o.  b.  Fasten. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  August. 

Under  tonnage  contract  expiring  about  December  1. 

Under  contract. 

Do. 

Do. 
Under  contract  for  1007. 
F.  0.  b.  Lancaster,  under  oontraot 
Under  contract  expiring  September  L 
No  contract 
Under  oontraot 

Do. 

Do. 
Under  contract,  delivered.    Freight,  18  to  aOo«tib 


*  Lees  3  per  oent. 
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Steto,  city,  or  town,  and  pabUoatton  or 
pablisher  reporting  price. 


Prloaof 
news-print 

SEiperper 
nndnd- 
walstii. 


FtnnsTlyanla— Continued. 

Soianton  TrUraoe 

Wilkesborre  Times 

Williamsport  News 

Wllllamsport  Snn 

Williamsport  Gacette-Bulletin 

Texas' 

Denison  Hendd 

El  Paso  DaOy  Times 

Fort  Worth  Telegram 

Fort  Worth  Record 

Galveston  Tribune 

Houston  Post 

Houston  Chronicle 

San  Antonio  Gazette 

San  Antonio  Light 

Utah: 

Denrat  Newt  (Salt  Lake) 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Salt  Lake  Herald 

William  Glassman,  Ogden 

Vannant: 

Burlington  Free  Press 

Burlington  Daily  News 

Deerfl^d  Valley  Times  (Wilming- 
ton). 

St  Albans  Messenger 

Virginia: 

Bristol  Herald-Ck>urier 

Newport  News  Daily  Press 

Norfolk  Ledeer  D  ispatch 

Richmond  News  Leader 

Roanoke  Evenixig  World 

Virginia  Pilot  (Norfolk) 

West  Virginia: 

GlaiksburcDaily  Teleeram 

Fairmont  West  VlrglnTan 

Parkenburg  State  Journal 

Wheeling  News 

Wheeling  Register 

Wartitngton: 

Seattle  Foit-IntelUgenoe 

Wisconsin: 

Bau  Claire  Leader 

Janesvllle  Gazette 

La  Crosse  Leader- Press 

La  Croose  ChronicJe 

Kadison  State  Journal 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Oahkoeh  Daily  Northwestern 

Racine  Journal 

Wyoming: 

Cheyenne  Tri  bune 

Rhode  island: 

Newport  Dally  News 

Providence  Tribune 

Provldenoe  Journal 

Provldenoe  News  Publishing  0> . . 
South  Carolina: 

J.  C.  HemphiU,  Charleston 

Columbia,  The  State 

South  Dkkota: 

Deadwood  Pioneer  Times 

Sfamx  Falls  Daily  Press 


{ 


•  t3.20 

L96 

2.27^ 

2.05 

2.60 

L02 

2.668 

2.65 

L90 

1.88 

1.90 

L88 

2.15 

2.27 

L88 

L85 

2.15 

2.15 
8.05 

3.00 

2.15 

•  3.50 

3.35 

2.14 
2.30 
2.10 
2.10 
2.15 
2.15 


2.25 
2.60 
2.42 
2.00 
3.50 
2.05 

8.20 

2.00 
2.00 
2.60 
2.57i 

2.05 
LOO 

2.25 
2.15 

2.10 


2.40 
2.20 
2.10 


Under  contract  expiring  February  1, 11X16. 
Under  contract  expiring  July  31. 
Ck>ntract  beginning  March  1. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  ApriL 

8 notation  in  September. 
ntU  July,  1907. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  July. 

Under  contract  ending  January  1, 1908,  f.  o.  b.  mffl. 
Contract  for  two  years  expiring  July  1,  f.  o.  b.  mUL 
F.  0.  b.  New  England  null  under  contract. 
F.  0.  b.  mill. 
Beginning  in  February. 

At  mill,  under  contract  expiring  in  December. 

F.  0.  b.  mill,  under  2-year  oon tract  expiring  Febru- 
ary, 1908. 

Price  at  mill  under  contract  beginning  July  1. 
Freight,  60  cents. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York  mill.    Freight  81.06.    ' 

Delivered. 


Under  contract  for  1907. 

F.  o.  b.  mill,  under  1-year  contract  expiring  Janv- 

aiy  15, 1906. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  spring  of  1006. 

Beginning  December  1, 1006. 
Deltyered  under  contract  for  1907 
Under  contract. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b.  Norfolk,  under  3-year  contract  expiring 
June  30, 1906. 


Shipment  hi  fisll  of  1907. 
^Quotation  for  1906. 

F.  o.  b.  Seattle,  beginning  March  18. 

F.  o.  b.  Eau  Claire.    Freight,  21 J  cents. 
Delivered  under  contract. 
F.  o.  b.  La  Crosse  until  August  1. 
F.  o.  b.  La  Crosse,  under  contract  for  year  ending 
June,  1908. 

F.  0.  b.  Milwaukee,  under  contract  expiring  FaN 
ruary  1, 1908. 

Delivered  until  September  1. 

At  mill,  under  contract  for  1907. 

Under  contract  for  calendar  year. 


ar  y( 
Under  5-year  contract  expiring  Febniary  29, 1912, 
Under  5-vear  contract  expiring  January  1,  1910. 
Price  adjusted  every  November. 
2.00  I  Ck>ntract. 


2.15 
2.20 


2.90 

2.59 


Delivered  undercontractexpIringJuneSO.  Freight 
38  cents. 


Delivered. 


•Less  than  2  per  cent* 
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Steto,  dtr,  or  towiii  lad  pabllcation  or 
publisher  reporting  price. 


Tennessee: 

Chattanooga  News 

Knoxvllle  Sentinel 

Memphis  Commercial- Appeal 

Nashyllie  American 

General  average  price  for  288  of  the 

Siiblications  for  which  qoota- 
ons  are  given. 


Price  of 

Dew»-print 

paper  per 

ntindred- 

irelght 


Contract  canoaled  In  April,  L  o.  b.  Chattanooga 
under  short-time  oontract. 

Under  contraot,  delivered. 
Delivered  under  contract. 
UntU  February  16,  igo& 


1908. 


Arizona: 

Arizona  Republican  (Phoenix). 


State  Con.  Publishing  Co.  (Tucson) 

Arkansas: 

Hot  Springs  Dally  News 

Little  Rock  Qasette 

California: 

Eureka  Herald 

Canada: 

Ottawa  (Ontario)  Citizen 

Colorado: 

LeadvlIIe  Herald-Democrat 

(}onnecticut: 

Ansonia  Sentinel 

Bridgeport  Standard..... 

Hartford  Evening  Post 

Hartford  Courant 

Meriden  Morning  Record 

New  London  Day 

Waterbnry  RepubllOEUi 

Wlnsted  (5ltizen 

Florida: 

Tampa  Tribune 

Tampa  Times... 

(Jeorgia: 

Augusta  Chronicle 

Ck>lambus  Enquirer  Sun 

Macon  News 

Savannah  Press 

lUlnots: 

Blooroln^n  Bulletin 

(3alro  Bulletin 

Chicago  News  and  Record  Herald . . 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago  Al)end  Post 

Danville  Commo.rcf al  News 

Decatur  Herald-Dispatch 

Galena  Gazette 

Illinois  State  Register 

Uoline  Dally*  Dispatch 

Quincy  Whig 

Rock  island  Argus 

Rocklbrd  Register  Gazette 

IndUna: 

E  vansvllle  Journal-News 

E  vansvllle  (Courier 

Lafavette  Courier 

Portland  Commercial  Review , 

South  Bend  Tribune 

•  Net. 


{ 


{ 


12.20 

2.60 
2.45 

2.62 


8.60 

2.00 

2.60 

2.50 
2.60 
2.25 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 

2.66 

2.37i 

2.70 

3.00 
2.80 


2.60 

2.85 
2.85 
2.60  , 

2.60 

2.64 

2.10 

2.20 

2.42) 

2.44} 

2.40 

2.70 

2.40  I 

2.52) 
2.58 
2.48 
2.41 

2.60 
2.52 
2.40 
2.05 
2.45 


Price  f.  0.  b.  mill  under  oontraot  beginning  Hay  1, 

1008;  freight,  11.80. 
Soft  Ibid. 
Roll. 

Price  f.  o.  b.  mill  quoted  hi  spring  of  1008. 
Price  delivered  under  contract  ending  Jan.  1, 1M0; 
about  82.21  at  mill. 

Under  contract. 

Under  3-year  oontraot  beginning  In  May,  1007. 

Contract  price  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  lOOS. 

Under  contract  expiring  Deo.  1. 

Under  contract  beginning  May  1. 

Under  contract  ending  in  Deoemben  quotation  fat 

1909. 
Under  oontract  beginning  In  April. 
Price  L  0.  b.  Meriden  under  oontract  beglnnlnf 

Feb.  1. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 
Under  contract  expiring  In  August. 
Under  contract  commencing  in  August,  1007. 

Under  oontract  beginning  January  1. 
Under  contract  for  one  year  beginning  Aognat  I, 
1907. 

Under  contract  expiring  in  December,  prioe  dellT- 

ered;  freight  rate.  84  cents. 
Prioe  delivered  under  oontraot  for  1908. 
F.  0.  b.  Macon,  under  oontraot  far  1008. 


Under  contract  expiring  November  1. 

Delivered  under  oontraot 

Do. 
Under  contract  expiring  December  1. 
Price  f.  o.  b.  Dan  viUe^undercontraotexplrlng  July  1. 
Delivered;  price  on  open  market. 
Delivered  under  contract  expiring  in  July. 
F.  0.  b.  Springfield.     On  open  market;  trelglit 

rate  about  16  cents. 
Beginning  August  1, 1907. 

Under  oontract  expiring  In  A  ugust. 
0>ntract  for  1906. 

Delivered  under  contract  expiring  In  August 

Delivered,  beginning  March  1. 

Open  market 

Under  oontraot  for  year  ending  August  1,  lOOlL 

Under  contract 

»Netoa0h3Odaya. 
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•tatSy  dty.  or  town,  and  publication  or 
pubUsher  reportbig  piloe. 


Iowa: 

Boiiincton  Hawlceye 

Council  B  luff 8  Leader 

Creston  Advertiser 

Davenport  Democrat 

Des  Moines  Capitol 

Dubuque  Times-Journal 

Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 

Sioux  City  Tribune 

Waterloo  Times  Tribune 

Kansas: 

Atchison  Globe 

Clay  Center  Republican 

Cone3rvIlle  Journal 

W.  P.  Feder,  Great  Bend 

lola  Register 

Geo.  W.  Marble,  Fort  Scott 

Topeka  Dally  State  Journal 

Wichita  Beacon 

Kentucky: 

Deaha  Breekenrldge,  Lexington. 

Louisville  Evening  Fost 

Louisville  Herold 

Louisville  Anzeiger 

Owensboro  Messenger 

Paducah  News-Democrat 

Maine: 

Baneor  Commercial 

Blddeford  Dally  Journal 

F.  B.  Nichols,  Bath 

Portland  Evening  Express 

Portland  Aigus 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  American 

Edward  Ranie,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  Journal 

Fltchburg  Sentinel 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen 

Lynn  Item 

New  Bedford  Standard 

North  Adams  Transcript 

Plttsfleld  Eagle 

Springfield  Union 

Springfield  Republican 

Taunton  Herald-News 

Taunton  Gazette 

Worcester  Post 

Michigan: 

Adrian  Daily  Telegram 

Benton  Harbor  News-Palladium 

getrolt  Daily  Abend- Post 
etrolt  Free  Press 

Lansing  State  Republican 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News. 
Minnesota: 

Duluth  Evenhig  Herald 

Duluth  News-Tribune 

Minneapolis  Journal 

St.  Paul  Volkzeitung 

Winona  Independent 

Winona  Republican-Herald 

Mississippi: 

Jacksonville  Daily  News 

Meridian  Morning  Dispatch 

Missouri: 

Joplin  News-Herald 

JopUn  Globe 


Price  of 

new&-print 

paper  per 

nundred- 

weifht 


{ 


{ 


S2.56 
2.fi0 
2.75 

2.60 
2.fi0 
2.50 
2.49 
2.60 
2.47) 

2.S2 
2.85 
2.67 
3.15 
2.82 
2.32 
2.35 
2.80 

2.42 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


40 
20 
42 

75 
62^ 


{ 


2.50 
2.60 
2.75 
2.50 

2.40 

2.50 
2.90 

2.50 

2.75 

2  GO 

2.50 

2.37i 

2.60 

2.20 

2.30 

2.00 
2.41 
2.60 
2.60 
2.40 

2.41 
2.60 
2.35 
2.40 
2.60 
2.60 

2.38 

2.38 

2.45 

2. 07i' 

2.35 

2.40 

2.89 
2.70 

2.20 
2.58 
2.27i 


Under  contiract  expiring  in  December. 
Under  contract  expiring  February  1, 1909. 
Under  contract  expiring  September  1;  delivered; 

freight  20  cents. 
Jnder  contract  ending  in  August 
Under  contract  expiring  February  1, 1900. 
Under  contract  expiring  September  1. 

Do. 
Under  contract  expiring  In  Aueust. 
Under  contract  ending  m  October. 

Delivered  imder  contract. 
Quotation  in  May. 
Half-car  lot  delivered. 
No  contract. 

Carload  lot  bought  in  April. 
Under  contract  exnpirlng  in  September. 
Net  Wisconsin  mill  quotation. 
Under  contract  for  1909  f.  o.  b.  Topeka,  prioe  ■! 
mi]]S2.29. 


Under  contract  to  Jan.  1, 1910L 

Do. 
F.  0.  b.  Herold;  contract 
No  contract. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 


F.  0.  b.  Bangor. 
Quotation  in  May. 

Under  2-year  contract  beginning  In  summer  of  1907. 
Contract  expires  1911;  price  adjustable  Decembtf 
ofoachiyear. 


Under  oontract  for  1908. 

Do. 

Do. 
Under  contract  beginning  Apr.  U 
Under  contract  for  1908. 
Under  contract  expiring  In  June. 
Under  contract  to  Jan.  31, 1909. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 
F.  0.  b.  Springfield;  under  contract  for  1906.  Prloa 

SI. 80  at  Canadian  milL 
Under  contract  expiring  July  1. 
Quotation  for  new  contract 
Under  contract  for  1906. 
From  October  17, 1907. 
Under  contract  expiring  December  1. 


Delivered  under  contract  expiring  in  November. 
Contract  expiring  July  1. 
Under  contract. 
Contract  for  1906. 
Do. 

Under  contract  expiring  October  1,  f.  o.  b.  Dulufh. 
Delivered  under  contract  expiring  September  1. 
Under  contract  beginning  November  1, 1907. 
Under  contract  expiring  June  10. 

Suotatlon  (delivered), 
nder  contract  expiring  October  1. 

Contract  expiring  February  1, 1909. 


Contract  ending  in  July. 
Renewal  price. 
Contract  i.  o.  b.  mUL 
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state,  dty.  or  town,  and  pablicatioa  or 
pubUflher  reporting  prioe. 


Prtoeof 

news-print 

paper  per 

nundied- 

weisht. 


Missouri— Continued. 

Kansas  City  Journal 

Sedalia  Demoorat-Senttnel 

St.  Joseph  News-Press 

St.  Louis  OIobe-Demoorat 

Montana: 

Anaconda  Standard 

Butte  Miner 

Oreat  Falls  Tribune 

Nebraska: 

Orand  Island  Independent 

Lincoln  Dally  Star 

Omaha  World  Herald 

New  Hampshire: 

Keene  Sentinel 

Manchester  Mirror  and  American . . 

Manchester  Union 

W.  ^.  Prichard.  North  Nashua 

New  Jersey: 

Camden  Post-Telegraph 

Elizabeth  Journal 

Newark  Star 

New  Jersey  Freie  Zeltung  (Newark) 

Pateison  Ouardian 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  Morning  Journal 

New  York: 

Albany  Hexald 

Albany  Argus 

Amsterdam  Eyenlng  Recorder 

Binghamton  Press 

Brooldyh  Eagle 

Crowell  Publishing  Co 

Elmlra  Advertiser 

Oloversvilie  Leader 

Jamestown  Morning  Post 

Elingston  Freeman 

Little  Falls  Evening  Times 

New  York  Staats  Zeltung 

Now  York  Journal  of  Commerce . . . 

Clean  Evening  Herald 

Glean  Morning  Times 

Rome  Sentinel 

Syracuse  Post  Standard 

Syracuse  Hexald 

Syracuse  Journal 

Troy  Record 

North  Carolina: 

Asheville  Gasette-News 

Asheville  Citisen 

Charlotte  Observer 

W.  C.  Dowd,  Charlotte 

North  Dakota: 

Grand  Forks  Evening  Press 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Grand  Forks  Thnes 

Ohio: 

Aknm  Beacon-Journal 

H.  D.  Campbell,  Lime 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cleveland  Wadita  and  Anzeiger.... 

East  Liverpool  Evening  Record.... 

Mansfield  News 

Toledo  Express 

Sandusky  Register 

Youngstown  Telegram 

Zaneaville  Times-Reoorder 

a  Less  2  per  cent. 


{ 


12.40 
2.63i 
2.80 
2.46 
2.10 

2.86 
2.20 
2.27i 

S.19 
2.40 

2.80 

%S0 
2.65 
2.00 
2.45 
2.60 

2.65 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 

3.30 

2.87 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.43 

2.65 
2.60 
2L45 

2.50 

2.50 

2L45 

2L47i 

2L50 

aoo 

2.60 
2.50 
2.55 
2.30 
a2.40 
2.50 

8.00 

2.  go 

2.57i 

2.  go 

2.89 

»2.54 

2.58 

2.51 

»2.45 
2L45 
2.50 
2L60 

2.50 

2.55 

3.42} 

L99 

2.35 

3.60 


Contract  beginning  September,  1007. 

Under  contract  expiring  August  1. 

Quotation  for  new  contract. 

F.  o.  b.  St.  Joseph  on  contract  beginning  June  1. 

Under  contract. 

At  mill  Missouri  River,  freight  rate  95  oentk 

Contract  beginning  October  1. 

Price  in  February:  no  contract. 

F.  o.  b.  mill,  under  contract,  expiring  August  i; 

freight,  28  cents. 
Price  at  mill. 

CoDtraot  expiring  Inly  L 

Contract  expiring  in  August. 
Quotation  lor  renewiL 
Contract  for  IMS. 


Contract  beginning  March  L 
Contract  beginzilng  in  spring. 

F.  o.  b.  Albuquerque,  under  oontiBOt  br  1908* 

Car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Albany. 

Under  contract 

Delivered. 

Contract  for  1908. 

Under  contract  for  1906. 

Canadian  paper,  under  contract,  t  o.  b.  Springfield, 

Ohio. 
Under  contract 
Contract  for  1908. 
Under  contract  beginning  in  July,  1M7»  tab. 

Jamestown. 
Beginning  In  September,  1907. 
Beginning  In  August,  1907. 

Beginning  September  1, 1907. 

Under  contract  beginniag  in  September,  1907. 

Under  contract 

F.  o.  b.  Syracuse  under  contract 

Under  contract. 

Quotation  from  Canadian  mill,  1  o.  b.  Syracoaai 

F.  0.  b.  Syracuse,  under  contract  for  1906. 

Under  contract,  L  o.  b.  Troy. 

Under  contract  for  1908. 

F.  o.  b.  Asheville. 

Under  contract  beginning  May  U 


Delivered  under  contract  for  1908. 
Under  contract,  delivered. 
Under  contract  expiring  in  August 
Quotation. 

Under  contract. 

Quotation  delivered. 

under  contract. 

Under  5  year  contract  expiring  Jan.  1,  1010;  price 

fixed  yearly. 
Beginning  July,  1907. 
Contract  expiring  in  August. 
Contract  expiring  in  May,  1900. 
Contract. 
Delivered,  conttact  expiring  July  L 

*  Less  8  per  cent 
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BtBte,  dty.  or  town,  and  publication  or 
poDlishBT  reporting  pdoe. 


Oklahoma: 

Muskogee  TtmeB-Democrat.... 
PennsTlvanla: 

Afleotown  Morning  Call 

Altoona  Tribune 

Albert  J.  Barr,  Pittsburg 

Bethlehem  Times 

P.  C.  Boyle,  OUaty 

Bradford  Era 

Easton  Free  Press 

Oitt  4b  Oeeay,  York 

Harrisburg  Patriot 

Harrlsburg  Star-Independent. 

Harrisburg  Telegraph 

Johnstown  Democrat 

Johnstown  Tribune 

Lancaster  Examiner 

MoKeesport  Daily  News 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Pittsburg  Leader 

PottSTille  DaUy  Republican. . 

Scranton  Tribune 

Williajnsport  Qazette-Bulletin 

Wilkesbarre  Times 

Rhode  Island: 

Newport  Daily  News 

Providence  Tribune 

Do 

Proyidenoe  News  Democrat.. . 
South  Carolina: 

Columbia  State 

J.  C.  Hemphill,  Charleston 

South  Dakota: 

Sioux  Falls  Daily  Press 

Watertown  Public  Opinion. . . 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga  News 

Bknoxvllle  Sentinel 

NashyHle  American 

Texas: 

Dennison  Herald 

El  Paso  Dally  Times 

Fort  Worth  Record 

M.  E.  Foster,  Houston 

Fort  Worth  Telegram 

OalTestOQ  Tribona 

Houston  Post 

San  Antonio  Light 

Waoo  Times-Herald. 

Utah: 

Deseret  News  (Salt  Lake) 

William  Olassman  Ogden 

Salt  Lake  Herald....! 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Vermont: 

Burilngton  Free  Press 

Burlington  DaQy  News 

8t  Albans  Messenger 


{ 


Prloeof 
news-i>rlnt 
Diaper  per 
hundred- 

weight. 


S3. 08 

2.fi0 
a2.fi0 
2.fi0 
2.20 
2.60 
2.66 
2.50 
2.95 
2.65 
2.60 
2.50 
2.60 
2.50 
2.55 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
2.50 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


20 
65 
65 
35 


2.48 


2.50 

2.75 
2.50 

2.50 

2.75 

2.70 

2.70 

to  2. 55 
2.90 


{ 


2.852 

3.20 
2.35 
2.25 
L80 
1.80 

1.05 
2.30 
2.42 
2.37} 

2L25 
2.23 
3.00 
8.20 

2.25 

a20 
2.05 
2.65 


2.60 
2.70 
2.60 


Under  oontraeL 

Under  contract  beginning  May  16. 

New  contract. 

Less  3  per  cent  30  days. 

Under  o-year  contract  expiring  in  1910. 

Under  contract  for  1908. 

Do. 
Quotation  in  April. 
Beginning  In  S^tember,  1907. 
F.  0.  b.  Laston,  under  contract  for  1908. 
Beginning  in  August,  1907. 
Under  contract  commencing  December,  1907. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b.  Olens  Falls,  freight  paid;  contract  for  I'yw. 
Under  contract  commencing  Sept.  1, 1907. 
Under  contnust. 

Do. 
Under  contract,  delivered,  freight  18  to  20  cants. 
Under  contract  for  1906. 
Under  contract  made  in  July,  1907. 
Under  contract  beginning  Aug.  1, 1907. 

Under  contract  for  calendar  vear. 

Under  6-year  contract  expirmg  Fnbruary  20, 1912^ 

changing  prices  each  year. 
Under  5-year  contract  ejrolrlng  January  1,  1910 

prices  adjustable  every  November. 
Contract. 

Delivered  under  contract  beginning  July  1,  1907; 

freight  38  cents. 
Under  contract  for  1908. 

Delivered. 

No  contract;  price  per  ream. 

Under  short-time  oontraot. 

Delivered  under  contract  for  1908. 

Under  1-year  oontract  expiring  February  15, 1909. 

Delivered  under  ccntcact  explrhig  in  July;  freight 

64  cents. 
Under  contract  expiring  November  1. 
Six  months'  oontraot  b^imiing  July  1,  f.  o.  b.  mOL 
Quotation  for  a  year's  contract. 
Under  contract  expiring  July  1,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
F.  0.  b.  Canadian  mill,  under  contract  expiring 

July  1,  equal  to  82.10  New  York  mill. 
Quotation  for  renewal  at  Canadian  mill. 

S notation  at  American  mill, 
nder  contract  for  1908;  price  at  mUl. 
F.  o.  b.  New  England  mill  ondar  oontraot  begti^ 

ning  In  April. 
F.  o.  D.  mill,  under  oontract 
At  mill  under  contract  expiring  in  December. 
Under  contract  expiring  Nov.  1. 
Renewal  quotation. 

F.  0.  b.  mill  under  oontract  beginning  Jmia  1, 

freight  S1.05. 
Delivered  price  on  new  contract. 
F.  0.  b.  mul;  new  contract  price  made  in  May. 
F.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake,  under  2-year  oontraot  beginning 

July  1, 1907;  mill  price,  82.15. 

Under  oontract  expiring  in  Octobei; 
Under  contract  for  1906. 
Quotations  for  new  oontraot 


is  Less  3  percent. 
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Tablb  8. — Prices  of  news-print  paper— Continued, 

1908— Continued* 


State;  dty.  or  town,  and  pnblioatlon  or 
paoUsher  reporting  price. 

Price  of 

newsprint 

paper  per 

nundred- 

weight. 

BemaAi. 

Virginia: 

Bristol  Herald-Cooiltr 

r        12.71 
\          2.85 
2.70 
2.00 
2.50 
2.80 
2.15 

.8.20 

3.10 

2.72 

r           2.51 

{           2.3S 

2.40 
2.55 
2. 57  J 

2.55 
2.30 
2.40 
2.50 

2.55 
2.54 

September  1, 1907,  freiKht,  30  oanta. 
Quotation  for  July  delivery. 
Delivered  under  contract  lor  1006. 

Newport  News  Daily  Press 

Norlolk  LedKer-Dispatch 

Under  contract  for  1908. 

Rtchmond  News-Leader 

Roanoke  Evening  World 

Under  contract  for  1908. 

VfrfHnift  Pilnt  (l^rfnlV) 

F.  0.  b.  Norfolk,  imder  8-year  contract  axplzliif 
June  3a 

Washington: 

OrayB  Harbor  Washingtonian 

West  Vfrginla: 

Clarteborg  Dally  Telegram 

Parkersbdrg  State  Journal 

Wheeling  Register 

Under  contract  for  part  of  1908. 

Quotations. 

Purchase  on  open  market 

Under  contract  exDlrlns  in  AmnisL 

Wisconsin: 

Eau  Claire  Leader ". 

Janesyllle  Gazette 

Under  contract  expiring  Oct.  1. 

La  Crosse  Chronicle 

Under  contract  for  Tear  ending  July.  1909.  L  Ow  b. 

Madison  State  Journal 

La  Crosse. 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Under  contract  f.  o.  b.  Milwaukee. 

Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern 

Racine  Journal 

Under  contract  beginning  in  February. 
Under  contract  expiring  Sept.  1:  price  at  miU. 

Wyoming: 

Cheyenne  Tribune , 

General  average  price  for  215  of  the  pub- 
lications  for   which   quotations   are 
given. 

At  mill  under  contract  beginning  Jan.  L  . 

The  following  table,  presenting  statistics  relative  to  pricee  of  paper,  collected  from 
611  daily  newspapers,  classified  according  to  circulation  and  distributed  by  States, 
lends  interest  to  tne  average  prices  of  paper  already  presented. 
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TARIFF  ON  SULPHITE  FIBER. 

Eatahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Lincoln,  Me.,  December  gl,  1908. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  9,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  printing  the  statement  which  I  had  prepared  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if  it  would  have  any  weignt  in  relation 
to  the  decision  on  the  tariff  for  sulphite  pulp. 

Since  writing  you  on  the  6th  instant  the  importers  of  European  sul- 
phite have  made  a  further  discount  in  their  prices,  and  the  entire 
mdustry  is  very  seriously  affected  by  it. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  N.  M.  Jones. 


Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Lincoln,  Me.,  December  6, 1908. 

Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  RejpreservtaHves,  Washington,  D,  0. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  six  copies  of  Hearing 
No.  28  of  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation  kindly  sent  to  me  to 
Bangor  by  your  direction.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  thoughtful- 
ness  in  the  matter,  and  assure  ^ou  that  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
I  take  pleasure  in  sending  herewith  a  statement  which  I  made  up  to 

E resent  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Washington  at  the 
earing,  but  was  imable  to  attend,  giving  a  few  of  my  reasons  why 
duties  on  sulphite  fiber  should  not  be  reduced  on  Canadian  product. 
I  am  also  trying  to  put  in  writing  my  reasons  why  the  duties  on 
European  piilp  should  be  increased.  As  soon  as  1  have  them  in 
shape  I  will  furnish  you  a  copv  of  same. 

The  sulphite-pulp  business  nas  been  having  a  very  hard  time  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  between  ourselves,  we  have  all  lost  money,  and 
for  your  information,  I  also  inclose  copy  of  letter  received  by  me  to- 
day from  our  western  brokers,  relating  to  the  offers  that  are  being 
made  to  the  western  mills  on  foreign  sulphite  pulp  hj  brokers.  At 
the  prices  quoted  in  this  letter,  if  the  sulphite  mills  m  this  country 
had  to  compete,  we  would  either  have  to  close  our  plants  or  go  into 
bankruptcy  in  a  very  short  time.  I  will  not  undertake  to  make  any 
arguments  in  this  letter.  I  simply  feel  that  I  would  like  to  give  you 
such  information  as  I  have  at  my  command.  If  you  care  for  further 
data  in  connection  with  this  matter,  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  it  to 
you  from  time  to  time,  as  I  beUeve  that  you  are  willing  to  give  to 
our  industry  all  the  protection  that  we  should  have,  and  I  for  one  do 
not  feel  tiiat  we  are  asking  for  more  than  we  are  entitled  to. 
With  kindest  regards,  i  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  N.  M.  Jones. 
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NOYBMBBR  20,  1908. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  been  in  hopes  to  hear  from  you  right  alone;  regarding  eome 
propoealfi,  either  in  unbleached  sulphite  or  strong  unbleached  soda  pulp,  and  we 
do  not  understand  the  reason  for  your  silence.  We  have  quite  a  few  attractive  offers 
at  present. 

We  refer  especially  in  the  first  place  to  our  extra  strong  Mitscherlich  unbleached 
sulphite,  which  -^ou  know  so  well  and  which  we  quote  at  a  price  of  |2.02^. 

Another  ^rade  is  bur  No.  33,  which  is  also  a  Mitscherlich  sulphite,  and  of^a  quality 
between  prune  and  secondary.    We  quote  you  at  a  price  of  $1.82^. 

Should  you  be  able  to  use  a  strong  ordinary  unbleadied  sulphite,  but  not  prepared 
by  the  Mitscherlich  process,  please  refer  to  our  grade  No.  41,  whidi  we  quote  you 
at  $1.72). 

With  reference  to  unbleached  soda  pulps,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
grades:  No.  631  we  quote  you  at  a  price  of  $1.76;  No.  629  we  quote  you  at  a  price  ot 
$1.70;  No.  627  we  quote  you  at  a  price  of  $1.75. 

If  vou  are  in  for  a  very  strong  Kraft  soda  pulp,  please  refer  to  our  grade  No.  026, 
which  we  quote  you  at  a  price  of  $1.95. 

Should  you  need  to  make  a  very  strong  colored  golden  biown  sheet,  please  refer  to  our 
grade  No.  626,  which  we  can  get  for  you  at  12.05.  Please  note  that  mis  grade  is  very 
easv  bleaching  and  perfectly  clean.    Of  all  grades,  samples  herewith  inclosed. 

Our  terms  are  simply  net  cash  thirty  days  irom  date  of  arrival  of  the  goods  at  Balti- 
more;   Prices  for  goods  quoted  to  be  per  100  pounds,  air  dry  weight,  i.  e.,  90  per 
cent  absolutely  dry  pulp^  groes  weight  for  net  weight,  goods  wrapped  in  burlap,  ex. 
dock  Baltimore,  duty  paid,  and  subject  to  being  unsola. 
YouxBi  very  truly, 

Scandinavian  American  Tbadinq  Oo. 


EBASONS  WHY  DUTIES  ON  BULPHITB  FIBER  eHOTTLD  NOT  BE  RBBUCBD  OH  CAWADIAlf 

PBODUOT.  ^ 

[BtatomBnt  by  N.  M .  Jooet.] 

^The  man  who  would  be  really  benefited  by  free  pulp  would  not  be  the  American 
consumer,  but  the  Canadian  producer.'' 

The  average  cost  of  production  in  America  over  Oanada  is  fully  equivalent  to  the 
duty,  and  if  American  mills  are  only  obtaining  a  living  profit,  or  selling  at  coat  or 
below,  Canadian  mills  can  supply  to  this  market  at  a  profit,  if  present  low  duty  is 
repealed.  Under  conditions  which  have  existed  during  the  past  year  Canada  could 
force  tiie  closing  of  our  mills,  as  freights  are  about  equal.  Canadian  fainnerB  and 
timber-land  owners  not  ^vorably  located  near  mills  that  can  consume  their  pulp  weod 
and  logs  are  allowed  to  put  them  into  this  country  duty  free,  yielding  laige  incomes 
to  their  owners. 

In  1907  Canada  sold  to  the  United  States,  duty  free,  650,000  cords  of  pulp  wood» 
which  at  |5  per  cord  gave  them  an  income  of  $3,250,000. 

Senator  W.  C.  Edwards,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  operating  lumbermen  and  timber 
holders  in  Canada,  stated  in  the  Canadian  senate  at  a  sitting  in  May,  1908:  He  did 
not  fetvor  an  abrupt  stoip  to  the  movement  of  pulp  and  pulp  wood  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  Senator  Edwards  also  correctea  the  statement  that  tiiie  American 
timber  supply  had  been  exhausted. 

If  the  Canadian  supplies  were  cut  off,  the  American  mills  would  not  immediately 
stop  operations,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Canadians  would  find  themselves  without 
a  market.  He  saw  the  agitation  against  the  exportation  of  logs  and  pulp  wood  came 
from  Canadian  makers  who  wanted  to  get  the  pnce  of  their  raw  material  reduced. 

The  senator  made  one  statement  which  was  a  daring  one  in  view  of  the  popular 
idea  as  to  the  results  of  the  prohibition  of  log  exports  from  Ontario.  He  said  mat  the 
province  had  lost  by  that  action;  that  to-day  a  sound  log  on  the  shore  of  Georgian  Baj 
was  worth  more  than  the  lumber  in  that  1<»  after  it  was  cut,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
cost  less  to  export  a  sound  lo^  than  the  lumber,  for  when  the  log  was  in  the  American 
mill,  the  by-products  other  than  lumber  would  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  In  his 
opinion  more  lumber  in  Canada  dies  and  goes  to  destruction  in  the  forest  each  year 
than  all  such  growth  that  is  cut.  Apparently,  the  senator  would  remove  all  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  forest  products,  but  would  make  more  stringent  regulations  aa 
to  logging  operations. 
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A  hne  amount  of  the  wood  mipplied  us  from  Canada  has  been  an  aid  to  their  agri- 
cultural development.  The  farmers  have  had  an  liasured  and  profitable  income  while 
clearing  their  lands,  and  this  advantage  will  continue  as  long  as  we  admit  pulp  wood 
duty  free. 

Tne  sulphite  schedule  with  Canada  should  not  be  touched.  Prices  of  sulphite 
have  not  materially  advanced  in  eighteen  years,  while  the  cost  of  wood  has  advanced 
nearly  100  per  cent  and  labor  about  40  per  cent.  Prices  have  been  kept  down  below 
a  reasonable  profit  by  the  c(mtinual  development  of  new  mills  in  this  country,  and  on 
account  of  the  low  duty,  Canadian  developments  and  competition  and  the  competi- 
ticm  from  Europe  have  prevented  the  mills  of  this  country  obtaining  a  lair  or  re- 
munerative profit  on  their  investments,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  have  owned 
their  own  timber. 

The  pr  >i<uction  of  sulphite  pulp  has  increased  from  200  tons  daily  in  1890  to  4,500 
tons  daily  in  1908  in  the  United  States  and  now  represents  an  investment  of  more  than 
125,000,000  in  mills  alone. 

There  is  no  sulphite  pulp  trust.  The  tariff  on  pulp  has  assumed  a  fictitious  promi- 
nence in  the  minds  of  a  few  because  of  the  unfounaed  talk  about  sudi  a  trust,  and 
because  of  the  mistaken  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  there  is  a  limitless 
supply  of  timber  in  Canada,  and  because  of  the  further  belief  that  to  draw  on  this  sup- 
posed immense  supply  will  promote  forest  preservation  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
relief  from  the  supposed  exactions  of  the  pulp  trust  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  duty 
on  pulp  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  realized  by  few  how  low  the  duty  now  is  on  unbleached  sulphite.  The  duty 
amounts  to  less  than  8  per  cent  ad  valorem  against  an  average  for  the  entire  dutiable 
articles  of  about  40  per  cent.  Since  it  is  a  specific  duty,  it  does  not  recognize  the  value 
of  the  importation.  It  is  the  lowest  from  a  percentage  standpoint  on  an  article  we 
most  neea  and  that  is  abundantly  produced  in  this  country.  Canada  has  been  ahip- 
ping  to  this  country  freely  under  the  tariff,  and  probably  all  she  would  have  shipped 
if  there  had  been  no  tariff. 

There  has  been  great  activity  in  the  sulphite  pulp  development  in  Canada,  and  mills 
have  been  built  apparently  as  freely  as  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the 
removal  of  the  present  low  duty  would  make  any  jparticular  chan^  in  the  rate  of 
development  of  the  Canadian  industry.  Since  Canadian  sulphite  importations 
constitute  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  normal  production,  it  is  questioned  if  it  would 
have  any  material  effect  on  prices.  If  it  does  not,  there  would  be  no  material  benefit 
to  the  consumer  of  paper,  and  the  Crovemment  would  lose  nearly  $500,000  a  year 
revenue;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  all  or  a  part  of  the  duty  would  be  added  to  ^e 
value  of  Canadian  stumpages,  or  after  the  elimination  of  the  American  miUs  to  any 
increase  in  the  value  of  their  product. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  would  have  an  effect  in  this  country  chiefly  on  the  lower 
grades,  which  are,  under  normal  conditions,  difficult  to  dispose  of  and  which  determine 
the  profitableness  of  the  sulphite  pulp  industry  and  the  feasibility  of  using  forestry 
methods  in  lumbering  by  the  utilization  of  forest  products  uid&t  for  lumber  and  from 
which  the  lower  Rraoes  of  sulphites  are  produced.  Canada's  production  of  sulphite 
is  principally  of  tne  lower  grade. 

To  reduce  the  price  of  our  low  grades  of  pulp  would  prevent  so  close  a  utilization  of 
the  timber  as  is  customary  now,  and  would  postpone  the  day  when  conservative 
lumberinff  along  forestry  lines  will  be  practicable. 

If  the  American  consumer  of  sulphite  pulp  desires  the  forest  preserved,  we  must 
follow  the  lumberman,  using  with  him  material  unfit  for  lumber,  and  we  must  be  pro- 
tected on  the  lower  grades  of  pulp  produced  from  such  material;  otherwise  it  will 
become  a  loss  and  waste  and  a  loss  to  the  Grovemment  in  the  value  of  its  own  timber 
from  a  national  standpoint  of  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

Forestry  methods  have  begun  to  be  adopted  simply  because  the  value  of  timber 
and  the  by-products  of  the  forest  are  becoming  high  enough  to  warrant  it.  Americans 
have  a  laiqe^e  amoimt  of  money  invested  in  timber.  Canadians  in  British  Columbia 
get  their  timber  for  nothing  and  pay  merely  a  carryii^  charge^  which  amounts  to  only 
about  1  cent  per  1,000  feet  per  annum.  They  pay  mr  the  timber  when  they  cut  it 
(60  cents  a  thousand),  and  therefore  have  no  material  investment. 

British  Columbia  timber^  so  to  as  it  is  held  by  private  parties,  is  held  on  definite 
terms  and  periods.  There  is  no  advance  in  price  to  the  limit  holder,  as  it  becomes  no 
more  valuable,  except  as  a  holder  may  sell  his  license  to  someone  else. 

In  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  auction  eales  which  fix  the  price  of  limits 
the  government  has  to  offer,  and  to  whatever  increased  extent  Canadian  sulphite  pulp 
is  imported,  to  that  d^ee  will  the  industry  of  the  United  States,  which  is  estab- 
lished on  a  certai  basiB  of  demand  and  a  certain  adjustment  thereto  to*siq)ply,  be 
injured. 
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Further,  it  would  limit  ih«  denumd  and  inldlibly  lower  llie  wages  ol  the  new  w«ll* 
paid  mill  uibor,  which  includes  several  thousand  men. 

To  repeat,  if  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  affect  prices  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  de  no  one  good,  and  would  deprive  the  Government  of  needed  revenue.  If 
it  would  decrease  prices,  it  would  be  only  to  an  extent  which  would  not  materially 
benefit  the  American  consumer,  but  would  tend  to  the  destruction  instead  of  die  pre^ 
ervation  of  our  forests,  would  work  serious  damage  to  American  manufacturers  and 
imperil  the  investments  of  many  of  them,  and  put  wages  back  to  the  standard  of  ten 
years  a^,  driving  much  of  the  labor  to  other  fields  of  employment. 

Oertam  of  the  Canadian  provinces  absolutely  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood, 
etc.  Such  is  the  case  at  present  with  Ontario  and  British  Ck>lumbia,  the  greatest  two 
sources  of  supply  of  lumber  for  this  country.  Quebec  fives  a  rebate  on  crown  dues 
when  material  cut  from  crown  lands  is  manufactured  in  tne  provinces.  This  is  eouiv- 
fldent  to  25  cents  per  cord  export  duty  on  pulp,  but  export  is  not  prohibited.  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  also  permit  exportation,  ana  until  the  provinces  of  Onta^ 
rio  and  British  Columbia  recede  from  their  present  position  no  consideration  should 
be  given  Canadian  interests,  as  the  advantages  to  them  accruing  from  a  market  for  the 
disposing  of  their  raw  matoial  would  be  greater  than  the  advantage  ol  firee  sulphite 
pulp  to  our  oonaunMa. 


